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EDITORS' NOTE. 

The proceedings presented in this volume do not form 
a complete record of all the papers read at the Punjab Educational 
CoSnce of December 1926. There are several reasons for 
this ■ all the paiiers read have not been submitted for publication 
many addresses were delivered extempore or only from 
outline notes, and the speakers have not been ^ 

time to write out their remarks in a form for 

addresses were only explanatory of lantern si ’„v»tters which 
siderable number of papers dealt with commonplace m. tUis u h • 

though appreciated by audiences at the time, v 

to readers of this report. 

The last General Educational Conference held in the 
.not I La!>" e on ihe 26, h, 2,th and 28th April, >0 , he 

presidency of The Hcn'ble : r JT aHemh d hy 

fifty people including educational ^ number 

headmasters, missionaries charge The 

of gentlemen indirectly ‘ with adminislra- 

subjccts then discussed w-ere nm Conference of 

tion and policy. J one of its kind evi^r held 

December 1926 was probably the only o i j^,„,,itious than 

in India. From the Us aun far - 

that of the Conference ■<; ^red to ahor to refrain from 

the fonference was modelled on tl.e lines 
For this IsLciation for the Advancement of 

of meetings of the Bnti classified under sections so 

Science. Tlie P“P'=",““'’'‘ ‘n, ^i.odse subjects in wliieli they were 
that those who attended could cl <lid it seem possihle 

particularly the 206 addresses which were nctwally 

to include in the Progr‘“”“^‘^',® „ for tlie Conference. Presi- 

delivered during the we ^ to enable all, if they so 

dential addresses were so arrang ^ ti^oosand teachers and 
desired, to atteo** „ ^'ot^nL attended the Conference and 

others from all parts of *** . j ...jtl, one regrettable exception 

aU the sections were well ’peered to be <U.e to tl.e fact 

—that for oo-operation-and this appe 
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that so f«-\v iculizccl tin- iiitinuitv coinicotion hrtween the Co-ope- 
raf joii ;iiii| I'Miu-atioM I )fi»aii nicnt >, 


i'lic Eilucaliotiu) Exhibition which was held at the same time 
and wliich was sucli a marked success is dealt with in a note by 
tlie ()iguiii7,ei- ami ?>ccietat v of the Exhibition, Khan Bahadur 
8hcikh i\ur Elahi, M. A.. I.'E. «. 


The siicee-' of the fonfeieiice and Exhibition was due in a 
large measnie l(» the intiTOst taken in them by His Excellency 
Sir Maleolni Hailev, Coivernor of the Punjab, niul the splendid 
co-i>])eralioti of oflieials of sev<Tal (iovernment Departments. 
Tlio.sc* engaged in ediiealional work in tlu- Province are particu- 
larly grat<'ful fcir the eontinued entamrageinent of His Excellency, 
who tlirongliout his ailministration has given evidence of his 
aj)j)reciation of the elVorts of educationists of the Province 
to advance education in the Punjab. For the assistance and 
encouragement fr<mi Sir tleorge Ander.son. Director of Public 
Inslruetion, Punjab, it is iinp«»ssible to express sufficient thanks ; 
not only iltd he willingly accept the oftice of President, 
blit sjiared some time every day to attend the Conference and 
Exhibition. Those of us who know the amount of time and at- 
tention Ids ordinary liuties demand can apjireciate what that 
eneouragcmeiil must have cost him iu time ; for him there was, 
hoW(;ver, compensation in the obvious pleasure it gave him. To 
expri'ss the grateful thanks of the Conference and Exhibition 
Commit tee is an inadequate acknowledgment of the ungrudging 
help given hy vaiimis Government Departments sui'h as those 
of ( ’o-opera( ion, 1‘uhlie Works, Forests. Health, Agriculture and 
industries. The officers of these departments made it quite 
clear tJiat their Work was intimately associated with that of the 
teaclier.s in schools ami colleges, and the teachers were grateful 
for the instructive as.sistance these officers so willingly and ably 
gave. 


Though a perusal of the programme is itself a suflicient proof, 
it may be as well to emphasize that the Conference and Earhibitiou 
was by no means a Government affair only. The share whioh the 
private schools and colleges took was no less than that taken 
bj’ Government institutions ; all shared equally the endeavour to 
make the venture one of real help and importance. 

The expenses of the Conference and Exhibition wore met 
from a Government grant of Rs. 5 , 00 ( 1 , a sum which must be 
regarded as modest when wc consider that the Conference lasted 
eight days ami the Exhibition was open for a fortnight ; that the 
Conference was attended by upwards of 1,000 people from all 
parts of the Province ; that the Exhibition was attended by , 
roughly, 5,000 people every day. The cost of the publication 
of this volume has been borne by the Punjab Text-Book Com - 
niitteo, ami the Organizing Committee desire to express their 
gratitude both to the Government and to the Text-Book 
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Committee for their generosity ; without this help it would have 
been difl&cult or impossible to hold the function or to publish 
the report now presented. 

The work of editing has been somewhat heavy and has taken 
rather longer than was anticipated. It is always difficult to find 
time for such work in addition to ordinary official duties, conse- 
quently delay in publication was inevitable. The papers read 
were seldom in a form ready for the press and the contributions 
from some writers needed some revision bef<»re publication. 
When the meaning was not quite clear, we have <lone our best 
to interpret, and if any utterances .still remain uncertain in mean- 
ing. wc crave the indulgence both of the author and reader. 


J. E. PARKINSON. 
R. H. WHITEHOUSE. 




A BRIEF NOTE ON THE PUNJAB 

EXHIBITION. 


EDU(’A'l'TOXAB 


The first provincial exhibition of which any rcconl is trace* 
able was held in April 1903 and it was indeed a happy thought 
that brought about another after quite a quarter of a century. 
The exhibition formed a part of the Educational ( onfcience 
which held its meetings daily during the first week out O'C* fort- 
night the exhibition was open to the public, the exhibition u as 
found to be an essential and an inseparable appendage of the 
Conference. The reason was simple enough 1 he <liscussion of 
educational theories and principles debated at the ronfeieiice 
could be appreciated only by those who were either interested 
in the great problem or were taking an active part in the educa- 
tion of the Province. But an exhibition which makes a 
direct appeal to the senses of siglit and touch, would, it was 
rightly considered, be valued by even the tiro and the layman. 
The aim of the exhibition therefore was to place before the public 
in the shape of actual products of the school children, some hard 
and unassailable facts which could exhibit beyond a shadow of 
doubt the fast progress and the rapid strides made by the Punja .) 
Schools in the domain of education during the previous decade 
or two To the doubting Thomases among the public at large, 
the fine display of exhibits from our institutions served not only 
as excellent e^'c-openers but proved a splendid means of rectify- 
ing their obliquity of judgment regarding matters educational 
The educator, on the other hand, could, by a careful observation 
of the exhibits of the other institutions, learn many a new 
lesson — detect his own weak points, gain inspiration for future 
lines of action and then develoj) new ideals. 


The exhibition was opened by H. E. Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
the Governor of the Punjab, on the morning of the 15th December 
in the presence of a large gathering of educational and other 
officers and Lahore society. It remained open to the public 
until the afternoon of December 31, 1026. 


A month or so before the formal inaugural ceremony, 
no one had the faintest idea that the work of arrangement selec- 
tion and assortment of the large number of exhibits would turn 
out to be such a vast concern as wa.s actually realised, when the 
appointed time approached. The large response made to our 
appeal for cxhibit.s from the Arts and Industrial Schools, educa- 
tional firms and from the public at large was most encouraging. 
So much material was received that it took us several days to make 
the final selection— many a time to the great disappointment 
of the senders. The rush upon space by the bookse lers and other 
firms dealing in educational goods, was so largo and pressing that 
we had ultimately to occupy not only all the class rooms of the 
Central Model School,but, through the courtesy of the Headmaster, 
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\v^<\ 1«> ‘Irnvv upon any rnipty ami unoccupied corner that 

could !•<• found a^aila^.le for u>e in the playj'round or the t^chool 

c'i>n))iound. 

One fact lliat came home most forcibly to me and mj 
c<.lica;:m- ua»^ assvin'diy this lliat tin- I’unjah Schools conic com- 
paic and compete most favourably and in open field with any 
simdar institutions in any other jirovinee of India and that the 
tin\' eldldren of this province possessed marvellously imjircssion* 
al>lc brains. What they attempted, thc-y did with will anti might. 
Ami for this, all credit to them and their teachers ! 


Kntciiii” the Model Sciiool compound by the eastern gate, 
thci'e w«-re arranged on the right side of the road, a scries of 
•• peeps at many lands ” arranged continentwise ; and on tho 
left [land side, were planted large numbers of typical flora and 
fauna of foreign countries. The verandahs of the btiildingo 
adjacent to this road were allotted to the sports and booksellers’ 
stalls. The .space between the main school block and the hostel 
was very usefully employed by the Agricultural Department 
which kept working all the time some of their latest models and 
exhibits and improved implements. Coming to the main block, 
in the hall, could be observed along the walls, the drawing work, 
classwise, of the different classes of various institutions in the 
province. The left and right hand side walls of the entrance gate 
were allocated to the paintings of the children of European 
Schools. The front wall had on it the w-orks of professional artists 
and the portion above these was decorated with beautifully 
painted shields and phulkaries. On the floor were cases con- 
taining very ancient manuscripts, illuminated and illustrated 
with elegant pictures. Besides this all round the walls of tho 
hall were tables with a large amount of manual work, both car- 
pentry, smithy and clay modelling. Some of the articles and 
desigtis were wonderfully well made and it did sometimes throw 
a shadowof doubt across one’s mind whether tho articles produced 
were actually the workmanship of our school boys. The paint- 
ings and drawings caused one to wonder that there was hardly 
any drawing done in our schools some 25 years back, to see the 
surprising progress — a sure symbol of the popularity of the sub- 
ject, the keenness of teacher and interest of boys — made some 
of our visitors jubilant at the amazing progress. In two of tho 
side rooms on the right side, were collected tho works of 
the Girls’ Schools, exceedingly well arranged and neatly hung 
up by Miss Stratford, Deputy Directress of tho Punjab and 
her colleagues. In the third room could be seen the graphs, 
posters and other literature of the Agricultural Department. 
On the left side the first room was allotted to geographical 
maps, charts and other instruments and the arrangement 
was in tho clever hands of Prof. Solian Lai. The next 
two rooms contained specimens of bo^’s and girls’ pen- 
craft — Hindi, Punjabi, English, Urdu and Arabic. These wore 



anotl.er mine of wonder, for one saw how muc l. could he •■^^ I'K'ved 
in the direction by care, thought and pani. Along the uaU= oi 
the verandah in this block were hung up a very large nuinbei 
of most educative and informing graphical chaa^, prepaicd by 
L. Sohan Lai, showing the various details about the 
education, growth of canals ami expansion of forests eU in tlic 
Punjab Outside in front of the porch was a most interesting 
model lent by the P. W- L>. Canal Department, of the hu lej 
Project and close by it was an actual brick and moitai 
a witerfall, a lake, a river, its tributaries, the valleys and houses 
round about it, with bridges, viaducts and atermills, telegraph 
connections, etc. On the left hand of the river was depicted the 
Simla Hills, with the world renowned railway line, working all 
the time to the amusement of all the spectators and visitor.--. 

The second block of the school was devoted entirely to edu- 
cational firms, the verandahs being allotted to book -sellers 
and the rooms to industrial schools and firms. Here was 
afforded a unique chance of seeing the wonderfu output of the 
Industrial Schools of the Punjab. These exhibits included 
nearly all the industries of the province and showed ingenuity 
and skill Dr Whitehousc’s interesting method of making 
science teaching more rational, interesting and living as far as 
possible and continuous in after-school career could be seen m 
one of the rooms wliere a few science teachers were busy aU the 
time in explaining to the visitors the new method and its various 
devices W playground was left unoccupied for demonstra- 
tions of various school activities such as Mass Drill, Scout Games, 
Plav-for all, and other Indian and Western games. In the even- 
ing the same space was utilised for cinema sliow.s of educational 

films. 


It seems impossible to do justice in a short note to any or all 
of the wonderful exhibits sent by the various institutions, indi- 
viduals and private bodies. The variety and excellence of the 
work deserve the highest praise and 1 can only express my 
hearty congratulations and thanks to all the senders. 

It was apparent from the daily visits of a large number of 
men and women that the exhibition was very popular and that 

those who visited the exhibition, went there to learn. It was not 

an unusual sight to see teachers and others taking bnef 
notes ; and every one seemed keen to learn aU that was possible 
about the exhibits. Visitors were permitted to handle the ex- 
hibits lying within reasonable reach. The rooms were crowded 
at aU hours of the day from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m but the usual noise 
and confusion were absent, possibly due to the fact that it was an 
educational exhibition and not a mere show. Even although a 
email charge was made for admission, yet the approximate number 
of people who were admitted daily, was counted by thousands. 
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Pi-o.^sed as is an inspector of scl.ools with all sorts of emer- 
aonev duties such as interviews, enquiries and reports besides his 
usual office routine an.l files and touring, it will be clear that but 
o, tlie .levoled. conscientious and wholehearted assistance given 
to me hv a large number of gentlemen from r.ahore and 

other divisions I could not have done what rosiiltcd had it not 
been for their hard work and careful appUcation. To them 1 owe 
a (leci) <leht of gratitude as also to many gentlemen u ho have 
lielped hy tlie exhibits and also by their advice. 

The naiiK's of individuals and institutions who have won 
merit in their several exhibits are too numerous to mention hero. 
The work of .selection was extremely difficult and any one who has 
done work of this type will realise that business of the Committee 
was not a bed of roses. However. I congratulate the winners 
of certificates and other prizes and also the Judging Committee 
for having accomplished a most difficult task. 


Worthy of ^pecial meiilion among my heliiers are 

1. Mr. r. D. Bhaiiot, Head Master, Government High 
School, Amritsar, who as joint secretary assisted me most assi* 
duously all along and held charge of the work during my 
unavoidable absence from head-quarters. 

2. Pir Wnlayat Shah for his energetic assistance in the 
work of arrangement. 

3. M. Nur Din, Drawing Master, Technical School, for the 
ooa.struotion of several models and for the ilecorution of the hall. 

4. S. Daynl Singh for the efficient control of the office 
work. 

1 would however bo failing in my pleasurable duty were I not 
to mention the debt of thanks 1 owe to Sir George Anderson, 
Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, but for w-hose able and 
wise guidance in all matters rc<juiring expert advice and but for 
whose encouragement, support and financial assistance such a 
success as was achieved would not at all have been possible in 
the short time at our disposal. The exhibition owed to him its 
unqualified success. To Mr. Parkinson also who was everreadv 
and handy whenever advice was needed,! am grateful for the time 
he gave me and the suggestions he offered when asked for. To 
Dr. Whitchouse and L. Sohan Lai of the Central Training College, 
my thanks are also due for their untiring efforts in looking after 
and making a success of their Science and Geography Depart- 
ments. 


V 


The exhibition bore elo(|vient testimony to the enthusiasm 
of all these gentlemen as well as to the hearty response made by 
the teachers of the province and to their excel ent methods o 
teaching. Judging by this unique display, the Punjab can 
well be proud of its amazing educational progress which was the 
one lasting impression every visitor earned home with him fiom 

the Exhibition. 


NUR ELAHl. 

Inspector of Schools, Lahore Division, 

an‘l 


Secretary, Punjab Educational Exhibition 
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Wednesday, 15th December. 


lOeO a.m. 

Openinji Addrca?® 

to 4.p.m. . • 
6*30 p.m 

ScoMtinji and Pl«y-for-AU Displays. 
Dcmonstraliori of Fruit .ximI Wffi'tnblr- 
PreMorvfttiuii 


Thursday, 16th December. 

a.ro. 

PrcHidfiitial Addn*«« 

]0*30 a. ID. 

English Section - 
presidential AddroKA 

11*30 a.m. 

Malhematiet Section 

Presidential Address 

12*30 p.m. 

History and Civics Section - 
Presidential Address 

2-0 p.m. 

Classical Languages Section - 

Presidential Address 

3-0 p.tD. 

Physical Education Section — 
Presidential Address 

4>0 p.m. 

Adult Education Section— 

Presidential Address 

6*30 p.m. 

Demonstration of Jam Making 


Friday, 17th December. 

2.30 a.m. 

Co-operation Section'' 

Presidential Address 

10*30 a.m. 

Science and Geography Section- 

Presidential .tddresft 

11*30 a.m. 

Arts and Crafts Section 

Presidential Addrewi 

12*30 p.m. 

Qirti' Education Section 
presidential Address 

2*0 p.m. 

Vemaeutar Languages Section— 

Presidential Address 

3*0 p.m 

Rural Education Section - 
Presidential Address 

4-0 p.m. 

Health Saetion^ 

Prasidontial Address 

6*30 p.m* . • 

Demonstration of Fruit and Vegetable 
Drying . • • ♦ • • 


His E.x CO llericy Sir Malcolm 
Hniloy* K.C.S.I.. 

Ctovcrnor of thr Fnnjal». 


S. 1- ill Sinirli. 


Sir GvoTfi*' AthUtsoii. Kt., 
M A.. Director 
of PuMic Iii^trnrHoii, 

Punjab. 

J. l><*itch W'lhon, K«q.. 
M.A. 

R. R. Lais Atinu 
M.A.. I.K.S. 

A. Yusuf AH. (.Mi. fcl.. 

M.A. LLM. 

A.('. Woolnor, ICrt<j.. (M.IC., 
M.A. 

H. W. Hog^'. Ks*\. 


K. R. ShoikL Nur Klnhi. 
M.A.. I.K.S. 


»S. 1^11 Sinph. 


F. Stricklan^l. Ksq., 
I.C.S. 

11 .B. DunniclifT. Ksq.. M.A., 
So,D.. I.K.S. 

J,. Ifcatli, Kf'q.. I.K.S. 


Mim K. Stratford, M.R.K.* 
15. A.* I.K.S. 

K. H. Sir Abdul Qadir, Kt., 
B.A. 

R«v. A. E. Harper, M.A., 
B.D. 

Major J.R.D. Wobb.I.M.S. 


S. Lall Siogh. 



Saturday, ISth Decembtr and Sunday, l^h Oecembar. 

Kxcurslona wort AiTftnized for the foUowinp places : 


The l^ihore Fort 
.lohanfiir Tomb. SUabdara 
The Taiminc Kactorr, Shahdara 
The Railway Workshops 
ReAiri Fartory, Jallo 

Maclacan Knffincenn^j College, Moghalpura 
Historical Records 

Messrs. R. S. Munshi Golab Sinph k Soua' FnntiDL' 
Works . - 


I^eadcr : Mr. S. M. Munir, 
leader: Mr. Sohao 1^1. 
I>ra<ior : Mr. Shinquin. 
Ix'rttler: Capt. Whittaker, 
leader: Mr. Guest. 

Leader : ('apt. Whittaker. 
Leader: Mr. H L.O. Garrett. 

Mr. K. S. (Lispar. 


Rrrsideut of the Confer- V 
rnce* and Kxhit»ition ‘ 


English Section 


Mathematics Section 


President 
Secretarv 
President 
Secretary 

History nxid Civics Section Prenident 

Secret arv 

to 

Claasicnl Lar^gua^es President 

Setiion. 

•Secretary 

Phvsieiil Kriucation Section President 

to 

Secretary 

Adult Kdiication Section President 

Secretary 
President 
Secretary 
President 


Co'oporation Section 


Science and Gcof^raphy 
Section 


Arts and Crafti Section 


Girls* Education Sectioo 


Vernacular L inguagcs 
Section. 


Kura lEducatioQ Section 


Secretary 

President 

Secretary 

PreeideDt 

President 

Secretary 

President 

Secretary 


.Sir Gcorj:c .-Vndcr^on, Kt., C.l.E., M.A., 

LE.S.. Direc tor <.f Public Instruct ion. 
Punjab. 

,1. Loitch Wilson. M.A.. InajK^tor of 

SchooU. Knv« alpindi. 

Mr. H. €'. SahpaL M.A.. H.T. 

Kfti Baha^lur L. Atina Ham, M.A., l.K.S,* 
Inspect<»r of Schools, Ambala. 

L, (‘SuraiHlitta Mall, M.A., li.T. 

A. Y^ifiuf Ali. E^q., t'. IL E., LL. M., M.A.* 
Principal, Isinmia College, Lahore, 

Mr. S. M. Munir, M.A.* B. T. 

A. C. Woolner, F>q., C.I.K., M.A.* Dean of 
Uni%’ersitv Instruction anti IVincipal* 
‘Oriental College, Lahore. 

P. Gauri Shankcr, M.A., B.T. 

H. W. Hogg, Esq., Physical Advisor to the 
Education Department, Punjab. 

Q(i7.i Ikram Hussain. 

Khan Bahadur Sb. Nur Klnhi, M.A., I.K.S., 
Inspector of Schools, I.^hore. 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid, M.A. 

C. F, Strieklantl, Esq., I.O.S., Registrar, 
Co-operativo Societies, Punjab. 

Mr. H. C, Kathpalia, M.A. 

Prof. H. B. DunniclilT. M.A., Sr. D., F.I.(\, 
1,E.S.» University ProfesHor of Inorganic 
CheiDistry. 

I^. Ohansham Das, B.Sc., B.T, 

Lionel Heath, Esq., LK.S., Principal, Mayo 
^hool of Arts, I.^hon'. 

P. Vasu Dova Sharmn, A.R.C.A, 

Mias L. M, Stratford, M.B.E., B.A., I.E.S., 
Deputy Direotross of Public Instruction, 
Punjab. 

Khan Bahadur Sir Abdul Qadir, Kt., B.A 
Barrister •a t*Law , 

M. Zafar Iqbal, M,A,, B.T. 

Rev, A, E, Harper, M.A., B.D., Prinu^pal, 
Training School for Village Teachers, 
Moga. 

Bb. Bhagat Siogh, B.A., B.T. 
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Soction Preeident .. Major J.R.D. Webb, Health Officer, 

Simla. 

Secretary . . L. Mohan La) Bballa, B.A., B.T. 


Conference and Exhibition Organising Committee. 

J. K. Parkinson, Esq.. M.A., I.E.S., President. 

K. H. Whitchoiise, E&<|., D.Sc., I.E.S., Conference Secretary. 

K. B. S)i. Xur Klahi, M.A.. K.^hiliitiori Secretary. 

K. h. Syo<] ^fnqbtij Shah, M.A., I.E.S., Secretary. 

Mifts Stratford. H.A.. I.E.S. 


1. IK.'iOa.m. .. 

2. 10- 15 a.m. . . 

3. )l»0a.m. 

4. 11*45 a. m. .. 

5. 12*30 p.m. . . 

6. 2*0 p.m. 

7. 2>46 p.m. . . 

8. 3*30 p.m. . • 

9. 9*30 a.m. .. 


10. 10*15 a.m. .. 


11. 11*0 a.m. , . 


12. 11*45 a.m. .. 

13. I2-I6p.m. .. 

14. 2*0 p.m. 

15. 2*46 p.m. .. 


1. 9*30 a.m. .. 


2. 10*15 a.m. . « 

3. 10*45 a.m. « . 


ENGLISH SECTION 

Monday, 20th December. 


The Teaching of English in Colleges . . 

The Teaching of English in Secondary 
Schools 

English, Spoken and Written 

The Study of English Poetry in the 
Punjab Colleges 

The Teaching of English • . 

Hints on the Teaching of English in 
Schools 

Some Obsorvatioos on the Teaching of 
English in Schools and CoHeges 

The Teaching of English Com posit u<n 

The Approach to English Lileraturc in 
[ntermediate and B. A. Classes • . 

The Sidistitution Method in the Teach- 
ing of ICnglish * . • • Rov* W- Hybuir.. 

The Teaching of English Grunimar . . M. Ahmad llin. 

Phonetics as an Aid in Teaching 
English . . . • •''ahgoJ. 

The Practice Method in High Schools L. Prakosh I.ul. 

Common MisUkes in English . . M. Abdul Hamid. 

The Teaching of English Poetry . . ftir. Ugar Son. 


Mr. H. Y. Langhornc. 

Mr. Madan Gopal Singh. 
Mr. H. C. Kathpalia. 

Mr. S. C. Bhattncharya. 
Mr. D. Iteyncll. 

Pandit Hans Kaj Kisbi. 

L. Kabau Chand Khauns . 
Pt. Diu an C hand Sbarma. 

l>r. F. M. Volte. 


MATHEMATICS SECTION. 


Monday, 20th Decembor. 

An Historical Survey of Astronomical 
and Mathematical Kesearcb in An- 
cient India * • 

Muslim Mathematioians . . • • 

Some Famous Geometrical Problems . • 


Prof. 8. N. Has OupU. 
Kh. Hil Mohammad. 
Prof. Dovi Dyal. 
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•I, \ I :\i} , . I Aiiiern Lecture on ('onf‘t< llntioii3 and 

Stories about them •• Prof. G. S. Chawla- 

.. Motivation in the KftHier Stagea of 

Childhood >n Tvarhinv .Arithmetic I.. Guranditta ilalh 

Tuesday, 21st DecemNr. 

«». .. \ ikii to iht rnivcraily t)hMT> atorv .. 

T. .. T he Introduction of Log. II ithnta ill t ho 

High Classes of Schools . . I-. Mebar Chand 8«ri. 

s. Im-Oh.im .. Graph*- in MathcmAtjcnl Tenehing in 

t h<» N<h oridar^' DcpHiiinciit •• L.Hari Cbaad. 

V. In-Mn n in. .. T he Teaching of Mat liomutics In the 

Phinary Depart iriont . . T. Bchari Lai. 

|u. Il.o.'v.in The Teaehing of Mntheiiuil i« <- in the* 

Middle Department . . L. Harbana Itai Mehta. 

11. 11-30 u.tn. .. Mr«iheinati<'a SyllnhtiMs .. •• Miaa. TomlinaoD. 

IL*. llMr>|).iu. .. IK‘fe<ls in the Teaching of Mnthe* 

tnnties . . L. Guranditta Mall. 

13. L’-3<i p.tii. .. T he Study (d Mat henuitirs .. |i. liiahan Dae Puri. 

14. 3-0 p.nj. Miiaic in Infant Matlu) mat ies .. S. lihagat Kasu Singh. 

10. 3*3U p.ui. . . Parallel Straight Litiob . . L. Kharati LaL 

Iti. 4*0 p.m .. KeeolutioDB. 

HISTORY AND CIVICS SECTION 

Monday^ 20th Dactnibar. 

1 . 3-3ti a.ni. . . T he T eaching of Hiatorv* in the Pim joh 

SchooU . . Mr. H. L. O. Garrett. 

2. lii-lo a.m .. T he A'alne of Local History .. Pt. Sri Ham. 

3. li«Ua.m. The Autiquitiea of Lahore* Mr. Ham Chand Man* 

ohanda. 

4. 12di noon «« (Tvica in Scbotile •« Mr. S. M. Munir. 

Tuaiday» 21 tt Oteambar, 

5. 9*30 a. m .. Camping aa an Aid to the General 

KQicieocy of StudenU . . Mr. H. W. Hogg, 

d. i0*16 a.m. «. Scouting .. .. .. S. Hardiat Singb. 

7. iDOa.m. •« Some Oboarvatioiw on the Teaching 

of Uiatory «, L. Chand "KUa^nntL 

8. 11*45 a.m • , IJiuatrative Material in the Teaching of 

Uiatory • , , , . « Miaa E, M, Edward* 

0, 12*35 p.m. • * Matriculation Hiaioiy • . • « Mr, D, ReyiieU, 

10, 12«45 p.m, •• The Teaching of Hiatory in High 

Sohoola , . L, Ram Chandra, 



CLASSICAL 


1. 

9-30 a.m. . . 

2. 

lU-0 a.m. 

:i. 

10-30 a.m. .. 

4. 

14-15 a.m. .. 

.*>. 

12-0 noon 

(1. 

2-0 pm 

7. 

2-30 p.m •* 

H. 

3-0 p.m. . . 

U. 

9-30 a.m. . . 

10. 

10-0 a.m. 

11. 

10-30 a.m. .. 

12. 

11-0 am. 

13. 

11-40 a.m. . . 

14. 

12-30 p.m. .. 


2-0 p.m. • I 


AND VERNACULAR LANGUAGES SECTION 

Monday, 20th Decombor. 


The Stiidv of Sanskrit Literature in 
Schools 

Urdu Stftjfe 

Suggestions for Improveuient in th<' 
Teaching of Arabic and Persian in 
Schools and CoUegcs . . 

rrdu Drama . . 

Philology and the Study of Sanskrit in 
the Punjab 

The KenAiRsanco of I’rdii Poetry 


Text-hookn in Hindi in Schools 

The Adaptability of the Urdu Lan- 
guage 

Tutsday» 21 ft December* 

The b-arlieat Version of the Story of 
Hir and Hunjba 

The OrienUl Home of Urdu 

The Teaching of Sanakrif Gramcjar . 

Studenta* Vernacular uh a Basis for 
Teaching Arabic • < 

Thu Teaching of Saoakrit Grammar 
in Schools an<l Colleges 

Study of Sanski'H in Schools 

The Short Story in Urdu 


Dr. Lakshmnn Suarup. 
M. Imtiav Ali Taj. 

Dr. Muban»n)u<l Iqho). 
M. Mnhflnmui<l I'ninr. 

Dr. Brnarvi Daas. 

Pt. Brij Mohan Dat 
tariva. 

Pt Gauri Shanker 
M. Mumtaz Ali. 


Q. FazaLi*HiU|. 

Haiiz Muhammad 
Shairazi. 

L. Bishan Das Puri. 


M. Mohil. Din. 

Prof. Charaii Dev. 

L. Veda Vyaaa. 

M. 7ia*ud*Din Shansi. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 


L 9*30 a.m. .. 


2. 10*0 a. m. ». 


3* 10*30 a. ID* 


MQiid«y» 20th Dtctmbar* 


RacoDt Devclopmenta in Phyaical 
Training in the Punjab 

HeeA for Physical Education • • 


Mr. J. E. Parkinson. 
L. Visbwa Nath. 


Poaiuro — Common Faulta and their 
Corrcctione 


Q. Ikram Husain. 


4* IDlba.m. .* 


0. 12*0 noon .• 


0* 2*0 p.m. 


Phyaical Training in Montgomery Dis- 
trictfUrdu) 

Major Qamca in School Physical Train- 
ing 

Demonstration in General Qnlokenmg 
Exaroiaea and Methods of Marchmg 
by P* T. CUas. C.T-C* 

Mo^ementa and Play*for*All by 
C* M* School Boys* 


M» Mohammad Din. 
L. Cband Kisbore. 


2*30 p*m 
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Tuesday, 2fst December. 


ft. 

'^•.30 A.nj. . 

of Mo<lrm Physical Training 
Method* 

Mr. K. r. Karl. 


I !>• 1 5 A. in. . 

. Ne«Nl for Physjr.il Tnn'ninir >n S<*b<>oJp 
;ind < *ollrc«*N 

Q. Ikrnni Hu^Aiii. 

1<» 

1 1 *0 A. in. 

S» liocilw t\ Play^roiind (OHii) 

1.. KImihIh pArii. 

1 i. 

1 1 •liO A.m . . 

l^tAv-for-AII M<i\ctnr'nt 

It. 11. L. .A I mil Itiuii. 

IJ. 

1 2. 15 p.n. 

He8oIution.4, 


i:r 

2*0 p.m. 

DomonstrAtion ill .Man hini;; ('nlj«;thcn- 
ira An<l (jaroes by the Boy« of IslannA 
Hii*h Nt hool. ShcronwaU (*atv, 
r.ah«>re- 


H. 

2-45 p. fTi 

DcmoiistrAtion m» MnrchMi^nnd (’ah>. 
theniia with Hand hy the Bova of 

M. H. Hit'll School, .Mo/atig. 

ADULT EDUCATION SECTION 

Monday^ 20th Deeembar* 

]. 

11-50 a.ni. . . 

l)if!ieuitic« in Adult Kdiiration 

M. Nnjib VIIaIi, 

2. 

10-0 fi.m. 

Ho»v to Popularixe Adult Education 

L. Itam 1^1 Kanwar. 

n- 

10«30 A-in 

Some AapccU of Adult Education 

.M. Mohammad Mohaio. 

4. 

1 1 -0 a.m. 

Adult Education 

.M. \V. Vamini. 

r>. 

] 1 -30 A.m 

Management of Adult Schooln 

l-.Suraj Bnn. 


12-Uiioon 

('o. operation An<i Adult Educatjem 

H. l 9 bAl Singh. 


2-0 p.D, . . 

An Experimiuit in Adult Education 

Bh. Bishen Doa Puri. 

ft. 

2-ao p.ni. .. 

Adult Eklucation 

.M. Jan Mohammad. 

11. 

U-O p.m. 

Propaganda 

M Abdur Rasul. 

in. 

5*50 p.m. . . 

Education of Adulta in tho Punjab 

S. Jawand Singb. 

11. 

4-0 p.m. 

Difciiaaion. 

Tuesday, 2iet Otetmber. 

12. 

i>*ao A.m. . . 

Adult Education (Var.) 

S. Qobind Singh Oauhar. 

la. 

10.0 a.m. 

Adult Education 

L. Bihari Lai. 

J4. 

lO-aOa.m. .. 

Ta'ftlim-i'Balighaii 

M. Abdul Rahman 

15. 

11*0 a.m. 

A Note on Adult Education 

He A. Bari. 

10. 

17. 

ll-3aa,m. .. 

Adult Education (Ver.) 

H. Naair*ad«I>iii, 

12*0 non 

Adult Education 

M. Abdul I«atif. 

18. 

2-0 p.m . . 

Adults end Their Education (Vor.) 

H. Allah Din. 

19. 

2-30 p.m. .. 

Propaganda in Rural Areaa 

L. Labho Ram. 
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20. 

3*0 p.m. 

Propaganda 

K. Nains. 

21. 

3*30 p.m, . . 

Adult Education in the Punjab 

M. Mobd. Iqba] Minti. 

22, 

4*0 p.m. 

Hesolutiona, etc. 




CO-OPERATION SECTION. 




Monday, 20th Dacamher. 


I. 

10*0 a.m. » * 

The Meaning of Co-operation 

Inspector Kartar Sink'll. 

o 

10*43 a. in 

Credit .. •• •• 

Cb. Izzat All. 

3. 

1 1.|5 a,m. . , 

Thrift 

S, Basnnt Singlu 

4. 

12*0 DOOD . . 

Co*operation . . • • * * 

L. Ham Lai Kmiuiti. 

3. 

12*30 p.m. .. 

Co-operation. Teacher and Parent . . 

L. Sundar Das. 

6. 

2*0 p.m. 

Co-operation and Agriculture 

K. S. Malik Fat^'li Khan. 

7. 

3*0 p.m* 

Supply and Sale 

Cb. Nawab Ali. 



Tuesday, 21st December. 


8. 

10-0 a.m. 

Coneolidation of Holding* 

Khan fiarkat .4li Khan. 

0. 

10*46 a.m. . , 

Cattle 

Ch. Abdul Hamid. 

10. 

11*30 am. . . 

Industries •• *• 

Inspector Manzur Ali. 

11. 

12*16 p.m. . . 

Mushtarka satmaya o bahami imdad 
ki Anjumanen ” 

B. Harnam Singh. 

12. 

2*0 p.m. . , 

Co-operation and Moral Improvement 
as leading to Self-Government 

Ip^pcvivr BahIui AhmnU 

13. 

3*0 p.m. 

The Wise Use of Money . . 

S. Lacbhtnan Singh. 

14. 

4*0 p.m. 

Co-operation and Education 

Kban Basbir Ahmad. 


SCIENCE AND GEOGRAPHY SECTION. 
Monday. 20th December. 


1. 6.30 a.m .. Geography as an Introduction to ^ 

Economies . . 


2. 

10*20 a.m. * . 

The Influence of EloroenUry .'fierce 
Teaching on the Development of an 

Mr. B. H. WiUdon. 



Orderly Mind 

3* 

11*15 a.m. . * 

Development of Communication in the 

Mr. K. C. .Mitchell. 



Ponjab 

4* 

12*0 noon 

Development of Irrigation in the 

Mr. E. S. Lindloy. 



Punjab 

5* 

2-0 p*m. 

The Tcaohing of Phyaiology and 

Mr. B. L. Bhatia. 


Hygiene in Schools 

6. 

2*46 p.m* *o 

The Distribution of Plants in the 

L. Mohan Lai Sethi 


Punjab 

7* 

3*16 p.m. . . 

The Teaching of Agriculture in Bohoel- 

L hAohhman Da*. 



s 


8. 

4-0 p.m. 

9 . 

6*30 p.m. . 

10 

0*30 A.m. . . 

11. 

10*0 a.m. 

12. 

10-30 a.m. . . 

13. 

1 1 .0 A.m. 

14. 

1 1-30 A.m. . . 

13. 

12 0 noon 

IG. 

12-30 p.m. . . 

17.5 

2*0 p.m 

IH. 

2-30 p.m. . . 

10. 

.3*0 p.m. 

20. 

3-15 p.m. .. 

21. 

3*45 p.m. .. 

22. 

4-0 p.m. 


23. 10-0 ft.m. 


I. 0-30 M.m. .. 


2 . 10-0 a.m. .. 


3* 10-30 a.m .. 


4* 11-0 a.m. 


5i 11-30 a.m. .« 


G. 12-0 noon « • 

7. 2-0 p.m. 

8. 2-30 p.m. 


poaaibilitica of Plantationp . . Mr S. Ranne^oc. 

Simple Dynamo* M. Abdnl Aziz Sair. 

Tuesday^ 21 $t Ofctmber- 


The Teaehinp of Scienee to Women . . 

New Movement* in the Teachinp of 
Geography . . 

Individual Tearhing in Science 

'rho ronnection Ivctwccn Hiatory luid 
Geography . . 

The Teaching of Science in .Middle 
School® 


Miaa S. M. Harriaon. 

L. Sohan Lai. 

Dr. R. H. Whitehouse. 

Hcv. Boa* WiJaon. 

li. 8. L.HatlAii I^ll. 


The Effect of Weather on Agriculture L. Ham Daaa. 

Specialization in Science in the High 

School . . L. Girdbari 1^1. 

Tanning . . • • M**- A. Shinquiti. 


Suggeationa for the Teaching of Nature 

Study in School* . . . . l*rof. G. Matthai. 


The Value of Stamps Collecting 

The Awignment System in Teaching 
Science • • 

The Place of Geography in Education 

Teaching of Geography in Pnmajy- 
(Maasea 


Mr. O. S. •laiirn. 

L. Sohan Lai Khosla. 
1^. Ram Autar. 

S. baluant Singh. 


Wednesday, 22nd December. 

DemonatratioD of the Aaaignmcnt 
Method of Teaching Central Model Sobool. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SECTION. 

Monday, 20th Deeomber. 

The Place of Manual IVaining in 
Schools . - L. Hardyal Chopra. 

Arts and Crafts — The Place in 

General Education « . • . Mr. Cowie. 

Teaching of Drawing and Manual Work 

in Normal Schools Bb. Bishan Das Puri. 

Handwork in Schools • « L* Hari Ram. 

Vocational Training— A Plea for the 
Revision of our Pteaent Curriculom R. Udham Singh. 

Handicraft in Schools * . P. Vitasta Praaad, 

Manual Training in Schools • . Sh. Feroae-ud-Din. 

Drawing as an Aid to CuUnro (Verna- 
cular) . . . . M. Ahmad Din. 
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9. 

10. 


p.m. 
3*30 p.m 


11. 4-0 p.m. 

12. 10-0 a.m* 

13. 10*30 a.tn 


Manuol Training Scheme for High 
Schools . . • • • • 

Drawing ns a Basis of Arts and Crafts 
Training. Suggestions for Improve- 
ment • • • • 

Indian Painting • • 

Tuesday, 2lst December. 

The Desirability of Vocational Train- 
ing 

Education and Cnemploymcnt (Ver. 
nacutar) • . • • 


M. Nabi BakiiaU. 

P. Vasil Deva .Sharma. 
M. N»ir-ud-l>in Nur* 


L. MahosU 


L. Rachunaixtan Sabai 
Gupta. 


1. 0*30 a.m. 

2. lO.Onm. 

3. 10-30 a.m. 

4. 110 n.m. 

5* 11*30 a.m* 

0. 12*15 p.m. 

7. 2 0 p.m. 

8. 2*45 p.tn. 

U. 3*30 p.m. 
10. 0*30 a.m. 

IK 10-0 ft.TTl. 

12. 10-30 a.m. 

13. 11-0 a.m. 

14. 11*30 a.m. 

16. 12-0 noon 
16. 12*30 p.m. 
17- 2-0 p.m. 


a • 


GIRLS’ EDUCATION SECTION. 

Monday, 20tb December. 

Inapcction . . • • • • 

Higher Kduca I ion 
Primary Ecliicat ion .. 

Ckillege Education Abroad 


Mian Bhan. 

Misa O. Karriaon* 

K. B. S MaqLolShah. 


Mrs. Matthai and Mr*; 
Kapur. 


* • 


• . 


Special Schools • • • • 

The Main Alui of Edneotion of Girls 
Curriculum for Primory School. 
Individual Work 
MuBic, Ciawt Singing Rhytl»m 

Training of Teacher. 

Training of Teachers 

ItcligiouB Education 
Uoligiou. Edneotion 

Oriental Lt-onung. 

Health of School Girls. 

Ubraric. for Children 

Women’. Educational Meeting at the 
Y.W.C.A., Abbott Road. 


MUs Neve. 

Mias K<i wards* 

Prof. Uiic'hi Kam Sahni- 
Miss Kyon- 
}kU<^ d. Martin. 

Mrs. Sircar. 
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OPENING ADDRESS. 


Bv Ills E\« KLLENcY Sir Mai.colm Haii.ev, K.C.S.l . 

Governor of the Punjab. 


We inaUc to-day an important departure from the usual 
nroC(’(lurc of our Educational Conferences. Hitherto, the Con- 
ference has emphasized the adminisirative and to some extent 
the political aspects of education. To-day we have a double pur- 
pose : to show first, what is done in the school ; and second, per- 
haps even more important, what the Department is doing outside 
the scliool. The first of these objects we endeavour to attain 
bv the exlubition of school work, and by lectures and discxissions 
which will not only bring teachers into contact with each other, 
but bring the public into closer to\ieh with their work. Important 
teaching problems will be reviewed and discussed ; we shall have 
demonstrations of improved methods in physical training ; the 
students of the Central Training College under the guidance of 
different professors will teach chvsses of school children in what 
is bclicveil to be a new and bettor method of instruction ; there 
will be a demonstration of the Montessori method ; and you will 
bo told all about that interesting departure in tutorial procedure, 
the new “ assignment system ' introduced by the Principal of 
the Central Training College. 

All this is important, but us I have said. I believe that still 
mon- important is the evidence which the Conference will offer of 
the activity of (*ur educationists in matters hitherto regarded as 
Ij’itig ovitsidc the curriculum of the schools. Let me here expuml 
a little. Every period has its distinctive mark, though it is often 
left for history to determine its exact character. 1 have no doubt 
that history will find the characteristic mark of the present day 
Punjab in the widespread desire for the expansion of education. 
The figures of recent expansion have often been given to the 
public, but I do not hesitate to repeat them. Since 1920-21 the 
number of boys in our schools has increased from half a million 
to just over a million ; our yearly addition may roughly bo put 
at 100.000 boys. In dealing with this expansion highly important 
questions both of general and educational policy have inevitably 
arisen. 


Let me take the first. 1 have on other occasions expressed 
a conviction, which 1 must here repeat, that this expansion, satis* 
factory as it may be in mere numbers, will be of little real use to 
us, unless \vc can redress the undue preponderance of boys in the 
low'cst classes. Schooling limited to the lower stages is not edu- 
cation ; it hardly even amounts to the removal of illiteracy. We 
must concentrate on the expansion of the Middle rather than the 
Primary School ; wo may reasonably hope that a few years will 
80 C the final extinction of the one-teacher primary school and the 
substitution of middle schools with brunch primaries under them. 
Unless we can effect a voluntary change in the school-going habit 
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which will lead to a prolongation of school life, the statutory 
measures, prescribing a definite school-going period, will become 
inevitable. It is the expansion of priniiiry education on these 
lines which at the moment, and 1 think rightly, preoccuj)ies the 
attention of the IMini.stry. There is a second point. \\'^c are. 
I think, at the moment hound, in order to secure uniform advance 
in the Punjab, to direct our efforts anti to utilize our resources 
largely to the removal ofilliteraeyinour ruralareasand the more 
backward districts of the Province. In allotting grants for 
primary education, in provincialising High Schools, in t lie institu- 
tion of Intermediate College, we are compelled to keep this object 
prominently in view. In order to make education more congenial 
to the backward areas, we are hoxind to see that as far as possible, 
teachers should be taken from such areas, and employed as far 
as possible in the vicinity of their homes. I regard the striking 
success of the co-operative movement as largely rhic to the fact 
that the establishment of the department has mainly been taken 
from the classes to which that movement chiefly appeals. The 
policy has been criticized on grounds based j)artly on comiminal 
considerations ; but when the heat of communal feeling has 
abated, I hope that it will be recognizetl that it did not originate 
in any desire to favour any one particular class oi- section, but 
was based on a wider aim, and ha.s been j>ur.sued fairly and 
reasonably with no other motive than to serve that aim. 

But now let me approach a third i)oint, transcending in 
iin])ortancc the immediate sphere of tlepartmentnl direction of 
policy. Some time ago, in addressing tlic Legislative Council, 
I suggested that the need of tlic day lay not merely in the ex- 
pansion of education (for that is coming about almost automatic- 
ally), but even more in the vitalizing of education. l«'rankly, in 
spite of the growth that we have witnessed of recent years, I 
think that few of us would feel that education has exerted on the 
minds of the people at large that general stimulus, at once an 
awakening and a broadening of the mind, that we could have 
hoped to see. There is a general cntliusiasin for the spread of 
schooling ; yet paradoxically and unfortunately, people at largo 
seem doubtful whether schooling in itself confers any lasting 
benefit on the scholar. I have often attempted in conversation 
with less educated members of the people to arrive at the exact 
reason which prompts their demand for more educational open- 
ings for their children. Schooling is necessary if they are to secure 
Government employment : that is the first ground, one of obvious 
and undeniable truth. Education again is necessary if the 
countryman is to compete with the townsman ; it is necessary 
if the debtor is to be able to deal on equal terms \vith the creditor ; 
it is necessary if a boy is to get on in the Army. All this one 
can concede ; but one looks for something more ; and it is when 
searching for that something more that one encounters the ex- 
pression of a lurking feeling of regret that it should be necessary 
to adopt this somewhat mysterious device to hold one’s own in 
the world ; one finds even a feeling that the world would possibly 
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be a better worM if n inaji did iiol have to subject his children to 
<\ process A\hich. for *'tlK*i* purposes, seems to possess no verj' 
iiKuked benefits of its own. You will understand that I am 
speaking of the ordinary man, and not of those familie.s in which 
education is an instinct or a tradition. And I doubt whether we 
shall attain real succes.s in education until we can persuade the 
ordinary man to take a now view of its value. It will make real 
progress when the trader believes that it will make his son a more 
alert man of business, the agriculturist is convinced that his .son 
will be a more skilful and energetic cultivator, when in short 
it is a general belief that education gives a man a better outlook 
and equipment in every sphere of life. I am not placing the ideal 
too high and purposelj' state it in practical and even com- 
monplace terms. I’liat change may require a ver^* considerable 
modification in enrrent educational practice and curricula, and 
it is a problem wliich is now engaging much of the attention of 
our educationists. 

But meuiuvhile. we arc doing our best to give a new and 
more vital aspect to education by making it more comprehensive ; 
that is to say, we arc attempting to bring it more closely into 
line with the’ many activitie.s which should tend to develop the 
community aiul encoxirage a growth of citizenship. We hold 
that the school should he intimately associated with such matters 
as co-operation, health, agriculture, and industries. That means, 
in the first place, that wo must give a new outlook to the teacher ; 
in the second, we must give to the school a new’ place in the life 
of its locality. We have endeavoured to emphasize this in the 
programme of this Conference : and are greatly indebted to those 
whom Mr. Parkinson and Dr. Whitehonse h.ave persuaded 
to bring their experience and enthusiasm for their own lines of 
work to tlic assistance of the Kducational Department. Mr. 
Yusuf Ali will address you on Civics ; ilr. Strickland on Co- 
operation ; Mr. Harper on Rural Education ; Major Webb on 
Health ; Mr. Hogg on Physical Welfare ; Mr. Heath on Arts and 
Crafts ; Mr. Blaschck on Forests ; Mr. Mitchell on Communioa- 
tions ; Air. Bindley on Irrigation ; Mr. Ram Dass on the EfTect 
of Weather on Agriculture ; Mr. Brayne on Rural Community 
Work. I mention only a few names : if I select these out of 
tho many to whom the Department must express its obligations 
it is because 1 find in these names tho best illu.stration of tho 
activities in which wo desire tho teacher to interest himself and 
Ills pupils. 

And now let mo say one word more. Dealing as we do both 
in politics and administration with figures in the mass, and with 
the policy of a great organisation as a whole, one is perhaps apt 
at times to forget, tho individual unit. Hero that unit is tho 
living boy or girl. I have seen them in their thousands, perhaps 
in their hundreds of thousands, throughout the province. 1 have 
seen them in tho schools and at their play, and on the roadside 
where it is their kindly custom to come and greet me. They are 
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the raw material on which a great department works ; but more 
than this, they are individuals, each with his own character, each 
with his own share of virtues and original sin, each with his own 
hopes and ambitions, each separately and individually handed to 
our care to develop and to mould. So high is that task that its 
direction would almost seem to demand men of loftier ideals and 
a more apostolic nature than we are wont to associate with a 
State Department. But the burden has fallen on us, and it 
must be discharged with all the breadth of vision, all the devotion, 
all the sympathy and consideration for the individual that we can 
summon for the task. In that high duty, I wish you all God- 
speed, and if I may add a word of counsel, I find it in the wise 
words of Mathew Arnold — “ Remember that what attache.s men 
to us, and gives us our hold on their lives is not the machinery 
we employ, but the spirit we are of.” 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

By Sir Geouoe Anderson, Kt., C.I.E., M.A., I.E.S. 

It is a great privilege to have been invited to give an address 
this morning, and I therefore regret all the more that I cannot 
do justice either to my subject or to my audience. My only 
excuse is that since I came down from Simla I have been con- 
stantly on tour, I have traversed the sandy plains of Mianw’ali 
and cro8.scd tlie Indus with Mr. Wilson ; I have viewed 
the rural beauties of Patto Hira Singh with the Sardar 
Bahadur ; I have explored distant and attractive places in 
the Multan Division with Chaudhri Fateh-ud-Din, and I 
have spent a day of crowded life and experience at Ghakkar 
with our friend, Mr. Sanderson, whom we all welcome back on 
his return from leave. And after the New Year, I hope to 
visit the Ambala Division with tlie Rai Bahadur. I would take 
this opportunity again to congratulate him and Shaikh Nur Elahi 
on the titles which have recently been bestowed upon them. 
Indeed, such as has been the extent of my touring that a Director 
of Public Instruction may be defined as one who docs a minimum 
of work and a maximum of talking in the short intervals between 
long periods of touring. I wish to thank all those concerned for 
their great kindness and forbearance to me during my pro- 
longed and worrying visits. To myself, however, touring is a 
great joy in spite of its hardships because wherever I go, I witness 
a growing enthusiu.sin for education. Moreover, I have the com- 
forting feeling that in my absence the work of the Department 
is being carried out by our conscientious and loyal friend, Mr. 
Roynell, with far greater despatch and competence than had I 
been present. 

I must needs make a second apology. In what 1 am going 
to say to you this morning there will be little, if anything, that 
is new as I shall traverse the same ground and express opinions 
very similar to those which I have expressed on many previous 
occasions. Indeed, as I pondered over this formidable looking 
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document, I was irresistibly reminded of some delightful verses 
which 5Ir. Cndley (not my illustrious 

witty brother who was for many years Public Oratoi at Oxford) 
uiote in memory of his lectures which, unrevised and unaltered, 
ha, Hone good and yeoman services year after year to successive 
audiences ^of undergraduates who thronged his lecture room at 

Mnadalen. 

% 

AD LECTION EM SUAM. 


When Autumn’s winds doniidc the trrorr 

1 sc^k inv Lrcturo, where it Inrkft 

’Mid the*impnhti?*hc<l portion of my work. 

And ponder, while its T scan. 

How innnv vears nway have slipt, 

Since first I penned that ancient mannsenpt, 

I know thee well -nor can roUtake 
The old accustomed pencil stroke 
!>onotin^ where 1 mcxstly make 
A joke, — 

Or where coy hrao ket.^ sipinfy 
Those echoes fnint of classic wit 
Which, if a lady’s present. ! 

Omit. 

Though Tnith enlarge her widening range. 

And knowledge i>e with time iiiereascd. 

While thou, my Leetun* 1 do^t not change 
The least. 

But fixed imniutahlc amidst. 

The odvent of a newer lore, 

Maintaincat calmly what thou dUUt 
Before, 

Though ?itill malignity avows 
That unsucoeosful candidatea 
To thee Ascritic their frc<juent ploughs 
In Grenla. 

Once more for intellectual foofi 
Thou’lt serve : an nddeil phrase or two 
Will make thoc really just as good 
As now : 

And listening crowds that throng the spot 
Will still os usual complain 
That ** Here’s the old familiar rot 
Again !** 

A few words are necessary about the work, in hand> the 
Exhibition and the Conference which were opened yesterday by 
His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab. I would therefore 
voice yoxir thanks and mine to those who have contributed to the 
success. The number of those who have done so are legion and 
indeed an undertaking such as this can be successful only if it 
receives the active support of the rank and file among the teachers 
and pupils in the thousands of schools which are now scattered 
broadcast over the length and breadth of this great province. 
Those W'ho are responsible will cordially agree with me that they 
have received that support. In this as in all other undertakings 
in life enthusiasm is a most valuable asset in the achievement 
of success, but nt the same time enthusiasm, unless it is well 
controlled and wisely directed, may lead us into dangerous 
paths. In saying this, my memory takes me back many years 
to the time when, as a college professor in Bombay, I gave as a 
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subject for an e^say to tlie fir>t yea«- student^ the word ' Eatliu- 
siasm.” I remember well one of the essays wliiol) I rocei\'( rl ; 
and the gist of it was as follows : “ One day, I happened to go to 
the notice boar'll, aiid read that a seience society was to he fornted. 
A meeting wouki therefore be held fc)r the purpose, an<l all 
enthusiasts were invited to lx* present. Althougli T cotdd not 
claim to he an enthusiast in anv wav. I attended tlie nteetiii". 
There were ccrtaitdv signs of siicli enthu'ia-m an<I « xcitoment. 
The professor in cliarg<‘ then entered the room, ami tlie enlliu- 
siasm increased. He then stated tljat the meeting would |)roeood 
to elect the ofTioe-hearers of the new society. Ry this titne, 
entliusiasm liad reached fever point. Rut wIkmi the ofliee-hearers 
had been appointed, all enthusiasm vanished. This is false 
enthusiasm.” Thus uToto my young frioml, and there is mucli 
worldly wisdom in what he said. 


It is therefore fortunate that, in the matter of this Exhihiticin 
the enthusiasm of the many has ln*en wisely <lirected by tin' (‘(Mi- 
tral Committee at headquarters. We are* tln refore most grateful 
to Miss Stratford : to Khan Rahadur Shailcli Xur h'lalii -wlto is 
mainly responsible for the E.xhihifion ; to Mr. Parkinson and 
Dr. Whitehouse who are mainly responsil)l(' for tlie ( 'onfenMiee ; 
and to Khun Rahadur S\-ed Maijhul Sliah u’iio lias acted as .Seere- 
tary to the Organising Committee. 


There is another aspect of the Evhibition and the ( ^Jnferel^ec 
to which I would refer. I have often tried to explain to you that 
Education is a most absorbing subject but (hat it is also a most 
difficult and complex subject becau.se it is linkt'd to, and bound 
by, forces over which it has little or no control. Sucli forces 
include the abject povc^rts' of many a home. T am Miei’eforc glad 
to find that there i.s a Co-ojicration Section, a.nd that Afi’. 
Strickland and other oxperieiK‘(*d authorities will exiilain to ns 
the working and the importance of co-operativ<! societies in 
relieving the j)ec»plc from debt and in building up a thrifty and 
a provident cominunity. 'I’ht; encouragement of thrift and 
co-operative societies among our teachers and pupils in such a 
way as will impress ujion them the value of the.se principles, 
is therefore a mo.st important part of our duties. I am glad also 
that the organisers of the Conference have stressed tlie import- 
ance of agriculture in a jiroperly devised system of education. 
Another problem which faces us is the inadequate ineaii.s of 
communications. It is therefore a particular pleasure to welcome 
here Mr. Kenneth Mitchell who is so great an authority on tins 
vital subject. It is possible that in his weaker moments as ho 
surveys the evcr-incfrcasinj; figures of o<lucationaI exi)cn<lituro 
Mr. Mitchell may be tempt<?cl to regard etlucation as the enemy of 
improved communications, but 1 am confident that he resists 
that temptation when he realises (as wo also should roaltso) t ui 
improvement in education and improvement in com mu mentions 
are closely interlocked and that the success or failure of the one 
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reacts inevitably' on the other. Another of our j>r<^>l>lenis is the 
persistence of disease, especially of n)alavia. Wo tlurefore uifer 
u cordial welcome to tliosc who are taking jK.rt in the Mealth 
Section, for their interests and otir interests are in common with 
each other. Education cannot prosper if the niajt>nty of the 
pvipils are sick, and the Health authorities can only succeed in 
their endeavours if the people are sufficiently educated to 
understand the benefits of improved sanitation. We arc parti- 
cularly glad to sec in our midst Dr. Bose and Miss Simon, who 
have done so tnucli for the imjirovcd health of Indian women. 
'I'hc latter is one of our mo.st enthusiastic lecturers. Aiul thmi 
there are the conditions which regulate human life and rclation- 
shi]). if our sy stem of education i.s to beefJcctivc, if it U to make 
an appeal to the parents and pupils of tlie ])rovincc, it is essential 
that we should study' those conditions of life and take steps to 
ensure that the application of our teaching is in harmony with 
those conditions, and especially with the conditions of those mil- 
lions of people who live in rural areas. An interesting feature 
of the Conference, therefore, are the Rural and Adult Education 
Sections, in wliich are included papers by many experienced 
autboritic.s. 

Before passing on from this vital subject which is generally 
known as Community Work, I am tcmjited to tell you a story 
Irom the pages of history, and then to ask you a question which 
1 find it somewhat <liCricull my'self to answer. I am nervous of 
doing so because iny' history was alway's erratic and is now very 
rusty, l^csidcs, 1 see the eagle eye of my frieml, Mr. Garrett, 
fi.Ncd upon me. After the death of Louis XIV of France, there 
was a long minority', and the Regent was the Duke of Orleans. 
To sum up his career and bis character has been a baffiing problem 
to tlie liistorian. Everything seemed to be in his favour. He 
was of ancient and royal lineage; be had physical strength and 
beauty ; he had wealth ; he had intellect ; and he had strength, 
for, during the long and successful reign of the old king, France 
had reached the zenith of her power. Yet the Regent Orleans 
ranks as one of the world’s great failures. Had he been vicious 
or wicked his failure would have been intelligible, but he was not 
so. He failed, and he failed miserably, merely because he was a 
nonentity. The story of his failure i.s as follows : We Chris- 
tians have a ceremony called Christening, when an infant child 
is admitted to the Cbuieh of Christ. It is, as you would expect, 
a time of great rejoicing ; and tlic friends and relations of the 
child attend, each bearing with him a gift. At the Christening 
of the Regent Orleans, there were many' illustrious guests. One 
brought the gift of he^ilth ; another tho gift of wealth ; another 
the gift of power ; another the gift of learning ; and yet another 
the pft of strength. All wex*o congratulating the happy parents 
and wore telling them w hat a great man the child would be, when 
an ugly old woman entered the room. She asked why she had 
not been bidden to the feast. \Vhen she was told that she hud 
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been forgotten, she replied : “ Then he shall not have niv gift 

which is tlie gift to use his gifts.” 

And this lead.s me to nn* question. This Exhil)ition and 
this Conference, even of themselves, show that we are showering 
gifts of many kinds on the boys and girls of thi.s province, but are 
we sure that w’e arc also giving them the gift to use those gifts ? 
Are we sure that our system of education is sufficiently in har- 
mon3' with the conditions in which the pupils live and have their 
being ? Are you sure that our lessons and our training are such 
as will exercise a salutary’ and a permanent influence on the pupils 
after they leave school and enter upon their .several occuj)ations ? 
This peems to me to be the real problem of education, and we 
must be prepared to solve it. There are some who think that 
salvation lies in what is generally known as vocational training. 
We should turn our pens into ploughshares, and we should substi- 
tute vocational instruction for general learning. IJtit surely, to 
be successful, all vocational training, and still more all professional 
training, should be based on a sound and a suitable measure of 
general training. By all moans let us have industrial schools, 
agricultural schools and so forth, but in the right stage and in 
the right place of our educational system ; and our general 
training should bo such as will lead the boys toward^, and not 
away from these vocational in.stitutions and from practical work 
and occupations. My answer to the problem therefore is that 
we should base our system of education on community work, 
and that by this means education will take its rightful jdace in 
the uplift of the whole communitv. By thi.s means also our 
general training will be enrichetl, and will become more real in 
the eyes of the pupils. It is 8iirel.y right that our boy.s and girls 
should be given lessons, and in the most practical way that is 
possible, in the value of co-operative principles, in the Jaws of 
health and sanitation, in the meaning and import of agriculture, 
in the elementary science of civics and administration. And 
'''hy* ngain, do we persist in putting between inverted commas 
such words as “ Play-for all”, ” Food-for-nll,” ” Music-for-all.” 
“ Gardens-for-all” as though the^’ wore some new things ? Wo 
should rather substitute (without the inverted comma.s) Work- 
for all, and have done with it bj' recognising that all these acti- 
vities form an essential and an integral part of our general train- 
ing. l,et this Conference, with it.s varied and stimulating 
programme, be the outward and visible sign of the inner and 
spiritual grace which, I hoi)e, is within us. 

Unfortunately, the inner and spiritual grace, though 
excellent in itself, is insufficient of itself to achieve success. If we 
seek to be practical in our teaching, we must also bo practical and 
business-like in making our preparations. How then are we to 
carry out the Gospel of the New Learning ? There are some who 
toll me that the task is easy. ” Revise your courses and curricula, 
place mighty contracts with publishing firms for new text-books 
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and rondor-j, and all will Ih» well.” I do not believe it. We have 
recently simpliHed and. I hope, improved our courses, and my 
publishing and litcrarv friends inform me in .season and out of 
season tlmt there are large numbers of cxc<-!lent books which arc 
onlv awaiting the approval of the IVxt-Jlook Committee to win 
eternal fame!' Beside.s, what is the use of revised courses and 
text-hooks unless the teacher understands the spirit which 
underlies them ? It is the spirit and the application of our 
teaching which matters. We shmild bo careful that the course 
ami the ttxl-book are our servants and not our masters. I there- 
for.' agree with my friend. Idr. Sanderson, who has given mnch 
tlumght and time t.) this matter, that we shotdd begin witli the 
t.aehei and end with the text-hook. The .«ee«l of a more suitably 
trained teaelier. wh(»>e training is base<l on community W’ork, 
was sow n b\- the American Presb\ terian Mission some years 
ago at M.)ga, and it is therefore a ha]>py choice that our frieml 
jfr. Harper is the juesideiit of the I’ural Section. And now wo 
have seen the Made ai)pearing above ground, for all our training 
institutions, to a greater or a lesser degree, are now striving to 
give this fuller and richer training to the teachers of the future. 
Vir.'^t and foremost is the Central 1'raining ('ollege. which extends 
its hojic and activities almost e\ery tlay under the inspiring 
guidance of Mr. I’arkiuson an<l Dr. Whitehousc. One of its 
most plea-^ing and l'.)]uful innovations is t he specialised class in 
j)hy.-ica! training which ha.s just been started under the direction 
of Mr Hogg. Among the vernacular training institutions, it 
Ims been eii'lomary to place in lh«' foiefront of the battle those 
at Gurgaon and Ghakkar. ^Vc are glad therefore to sec 
Mr. Hrayne and L. Har Dynl Chopra from Gurgaon, and B. Sohan 
Sitigh from Ghaickar, but I can assure tbcm that there arc other 
in.stitulions which will not concede to them the supremacy. 
During the presetd cold weather, Mr. Sainlor.son will visit all 
these training })laccs and wc can rest assured that some effective 
measures will n'.'^ult from tho.se visits. There is no more import- 
ant work to bo <lone in edneation than to ensure that from the 
seed that was sown at Moga slmll come first the blade, then the 
corn, and then the full corn in the ear. 


May I also ask another question in regard to the sad prece- 
dent of the Regent Orleans ? In recent years, through the 
liberality of the Punjab Government, great improvements have 
been made in our educational buildings, in the equipment and in 
the surroundings of our schools and colleges. T would therefore 
Hsk those who are in charge of our schools and colleges whether 
thej'' have always the inclination and the capacity to use those 
gifts to the fullest extent. The successful headmaster is he who 
constantly reviews his material resources, and is ever trying to 
extend their scope by the introduction of some new' development. 
The successful inspector is he who rarely leaves a school without 
giving some suggc.stion W’hereby the resources of the school 
shall be put to some fuller use. The successful headmaster 
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Mr. Mayhew. This w^riter finds the effect of our educa- 
ti(»ii .<;o <lisappointing that he concJudes that India is too poor a 
coiinfry to afford any further extension of vernacular education 
uhieh is based solely or mainly on the voluntary principle He 
therefore pins his faith on the systematic and widespread applica- 
tion of compulsion as the only remedy. He estimates the cost 
])(r literate in India at Hs. 2-1(1 under the voluntary system, while 
the cost per literate under the compulsory sy.stem* would average 
only lls. GO. He cnnclmles ; “ When we consider the millions in 
Iiulia who Iiave to he raised to literacy, the tlifferonce in cost 
becom'-s apj)alling. " 

riiough I agree with Mr. Mavbew in liis main conclusion 
on the adyantagos of ctuiipulsion I vtill fool that he is unduly 
jiessimistic. In spite of the maniftilil obvious disadvantage.s 
of the %'oluntary system, we have ma<Ie some improvements. In 
tlie first place. I must record my emiihatie opinion that the single- 
tcaciier school is well nigh usele.ss, if not actually harmful, to the 
reducti()n of illiteracy. It is .satisfactory to learn that the num- 
ber of t.ie.sp schools which was nearly ;f.000 in 15)22. i.s now only 
nlK.ut .'.(){). A far more satisfactory substitute is the Branch 
hcliool. A school of this typo has no .separate e.xistencc as it 
forms part of the parent school which is only a short distance 
away. It comj>riscs only one or two cla.s.sos for the benefit of the 
younger children until they are old enough to walk to the main 

school. Jhus. the teacher is not oxpeeteil singlehanded to attem! 
to four clnsso^. 


Onr second line of nilvanco has been the conversion of primary 
into low< r middle schools. I,. Sol, an LaKs graphs show that the 
nnmb. i of primary schools and of the pupils enrolled in these 
schools lias been niniost stationary within the lost four years, 
tins, again, is satisfactory in that in indicates that our largely 
creased enrolment has not been effected in primary schools, 
but rather in the i,rimary departments of secondary schools. If 
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fiieiid. tlic Insj>cctor of Vernacvilar Education, that thcro are 
now 44 municipalitiesi and 7(>U rural areas iindor couiimUitui. 
But. before wc embark on a widespread application of coinpul.^ion, 
we must make up our minds clearly as to our object. Our main 
object is not. as many appear to think, to increav* cxptMiditure 
and to increase enrolment. .So far us the latter is concerned. I 
have already indicated that we are within easy reach of completing 
our task of bringing 80 per rent, of the boys of .school-going ago to 
school. Again, as 1 shall try to i)rove aiul as is shown by 
Mr. Mayhew’’s figures, compulsion is a good business proposition l)y 
reducing the cost per literate. The real benefit of compulsion is 
the retention of boys at school for a sulficiently long period of 
time to ensure a permanent grasp of literacy, and is thus a 
guarantee that the money devoted to vernacular education is 
spent in the most effective manner. .As such, compulsion is not 
an ideal for the distant future, but a present and a practical 
reality. It is not unreasonable, .sur^^ly, to insist that if a jiarcnt 
sends a boy to school, he shc>uld be exiJcctetl to give a guarantee 
that he shall remain tliere at any rate until the completion of the 
primary course. If we regard compulsion in this light, then I 
hope that by this time next year my friend, the Imspcictor of Ver- 
iiHCulur Education, will be able to inform me that the number 
of areas under compulsion has been more than doubled. 

And now I have done, aiul come to the last .solemn final. 
You, my friend.s, have showered gifts upon me. You have given 
me the gift of attention ; you have given me the gift of loyal and 
efficient co-oi)eration ; you liavc given me the gift of kindness , 
you have given me the gift of comraileship ; and you have given 
me the gift of frientLship. It is my earnest and constant 
prayer that in the fulness of time, I sliall find the gift to use 
those gifts. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRE.SS TO THE ENGLISH SECTION. 

Bv J. Leith Wilson, Esq., M. A., 

Itutjieclor of Schools, Rawciipimli Division. 

THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 

From the programme of this Section which is before 3,011 it 
will be seen that papers are to be read on a large number of le 
problems which face the teacher of English both in our schools 
and colleges ; it would, therefore, be out of place for mo in the 
time at my disposal to anticipate the remarks of the gentlemen 
who are much better qualified than I am to offer both criticism 
and guidance in the matter of the teaching of English. ^ 
confine myself, therefore, to glancing briefly at some of the 
aapects of the teaching of English in our schools and to indicatii^ 
fome of the defects which have come to my notice and to suggost- 
log what may be the remedies for these defects. 
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You will prohablv all agice with me that at the school 
stai?c we must limit ourselves to providing the boys with a sound 
working knowledge of English, so that they may be able to 
express themselves, whether verbally or in writing, m simidc yet 
clear English. This in itself is no mean task, and until it has been 
achieved it is useless to dream of expecting the boys to be able 
to rea<I and appreciate the beauties to be found in the mastei- 
pieces of English literature. All we can do at this stage is to 
ensure that while learning the English language the boys will also 
be brought into contact with the writing.s, and through them 
the tijought of some of the be.st English authors, so that their 
taste for what is best in literature may not be vitiated at this 
earlv stace. 


Let us suppose, then, that it is the task of English teachers 
in our schools to apply them.sclves in such a way that when boys 
have passed throxigh the 10th class they shall be able to \indcr- 
stand the spoken and the written w'ord and to speak and wTite 
English so that they can be easily under.stood. Are our teachers 
meeting with success ? C’an our boys write simple correct 
English ? Can they express themselves simply yet fluently in 
English ? Personally I believe that our results are far from 
what they might be and far from what they ought to be. I also 
believe that our unsatisfactory results are due to a variety of 
causes some of w’hich are to be found in the teacher himself and 
others arc to bo found in the boys. If you will bear with me I 
shall attempt to consider briefly some of the weaknesses of our 
teachers and some of the methods whereby I think these weak- 
nesses might be eradicated. 


In our schools we have two kinds of English teachers : The 
Junior English teacher or the J. A. V. and the Senior English 
teacher w'ho is either S. A. V. or B. T. The first type, tho J. A. V., 
is again divided into 2 kinds : The F.A. J.A.V. and tho Mafcrio. 
J. A. V. Until 1922 I think almost all those who took the 
J, A, V. course of training had studied up to the matriculation 
stage only ; but in that year a one year’s course of training for 
F. A.’s w’as instituted in the Central Training College, in place of 
tho two years’ course for matriculates. Since then tho centre 
at Lahore has been closed down and others have been opened' in 
tho Government Intcrmcdiato Colleges at Multan and Lyallpur. 
Side by side with these, the tw'o years’ course for matriculates 
has continued at the Islamia College, Lahore, the D. A. V. 
College, Jullundur, and the Khalsa College, Amritsar. We have, 
therefore, to-day J. A. V. teachers of two distinct types. Ex- 
perience has shown, I think, that on tho whole the F. A. with his 
greater knowledge of English makes a bettor teacher of English 
than tho matriculate. This is important, for tho work of tho 
J. A. V. is generally confined to the teaching of English. He, in 
fact, as a teacher, is the greatest specialist of all, for in very few 
cases to my knowledge is the J. A. V. called upon to teach any 



other subject. The F. A. J. A. V., having provc^l himself lo be 
a much more capable teacher of Fnglish than the matriculate 
J. A. V., it will, therefore, seem obvious that the expansion of 
training facilities for F. A’s should be carried otit and at the same 

time the courses for matriculates might well be abandoned. Tlie 

result of such a policy, I am sure, would bo an all-round improve- 
ment in the teaching of English in the Middle classes. 

\Vc now come to the Senior English teachers, the B. T. and 
the S. A. V. The former is the .specialist. He has passe«l the 
B. A. degree taking English and two other subjects and for the 
B. T. degree he continues his career of specialization. His use- 
fulness irf the school, therefore, is extremely limited. For tliough 
we call him an English teacher, this merely means that he \ise.s 
English as the medium of instruction. It »h>es not neces.saiily 
mean that ho is engaged in the teaching of EngUsli. He may 
have to teach mathematics, history, geography, science, or 
physiology and hygiene. Compared with the B. 1., the S. A. V. 
is a somewhat more useful person. He has also taken three 
subjects for the B. .A. degree but in the TrainiJig C’ollege he follow.s 
a wider course of training than the candidate for the B. 1. degree. 
Let us however, consider the B. T. or the S. A. V. for the moment 
purely as a teacher of English. The B. T. is a specialist in that 
he has confined mo.st of his attention to three subjects ; hut 
this docs not always mean that he is a specialist m English, 
although most of hU time in .school may be spent in the teaching 
of English. I am aware that there are obvious difficulties which 
make it impossible to have class teachers in our High schools ; 
yet I think you will agree with me that the clas.- teacher system 
at the school stage is preferable to tlie subject teacher. In other 
wortU what is rcquircil in a school teacher is a good sound educa- 
tion, neither a smattering of many things nor the specialised 
knowledge of a professor of one subject together with almost 

total ignorance of others. 

The fact that many of our Senior English teachers confess 
themselves unable to teach more than one or two subjects to the 
Middle and High classes is an undoubted weakness in our .system. 
This is due not only to the specialization at the degree stage, but 
to a much greater fault in our system of education which is visible 
even in our schools. Let us for a moment turn aside to trace the 
career of a hypothetical B. T. or S. A. V. from his school day.s. 
The history of many would be found to be something as follows : 

In tlie 5th and flth classes he studies English, a vernacular lan- 
guage, mathematics, history, geography and science. In the 7th 
class ho takes up a classioal language in addition to those othera 
and studies it for two years. On entering the 9th class ho makes 
his choice of subjects for the Matriculation examination and for 
two years he may study English, mathematics, science, drawing 
or physiology and a classical language or a vernacular. Having 
passed the Matriculation he looks round for new worlds to 
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conquer. Some one gives him an idea that it would be a fine thing 
ft) 1)0 a <loctor. so ho prepares for the F. Sc. medical examination. 
'I'liis lie passes but for reasons into which we need not enter he 
fails to o])tain aflinission to the Medical College. He, therefore, 
proceeds to stmly ff)r the B. A. degree e.xaniination. The ol>ject 
Itere being the attainment of a degree and not always the attain- 
ment of kiu>\vledge which may prove useful in his future career, 
he na.liiially .seeks what he considers the easiest path to his goal. 
Etiglish ho niu>=t take ; Economics he has heard is an easy stibject, 
so is Persian : so he plump.s for these two subjects and in <hio 
course becomes a B. A. ^\’hat does he hope to do then t 
“ Service ’ is the most usual answer, or perhaps he imagines that 
Law holds the key to the future. But lie fails to obtain service 
or he fails in the F. E. L. examination and his thoughts then 
turn towards the Training College as a last resort, and he enters 
the S. A. V. clas.s. How is he equipped for his task ? Ho has 
studie<l English, more or less, over a period of 10 years ; but let 
U-- not ho impertinent and enquire whether he distinguished liim- 
self in tl-.is subject at any time during that career. The University, 
wisely perhaps, hides the marks obtained in individual subjects 
behind an impenetrable veil. He has studied mathematics for 
8 years, but he abandoned this subject three years before enter- 
ing the Training College. Science ho also studied for 4 years but 
jiliandoned this also at the same time ns he abandoned mathe- 
matics. It is true no doubt that he has passed his degree in 
Economics ami Persian, but alas 1 ho is not called upon to teach 
either of these subjects in any school. So when our graduate 
enters the Training College he has at Ins command one subject 
which ho has studied rcgularl3’ up-to-date which is likelj’ to prove 
useful to him as a teacher ; but the other subjects ? Whichever 
he chooses to take up in the Training College he finds, or his 
t-eachcr finds, that his knowledge requires brushing up ; in fact 
I believe that there is so much brushing up of this kind to be clone 
in the Training College that there is little time left for the real 
wtirk of training the students in the proper methods of teaching. 
It is obvious that even if the teacher proposes to confine his 
energies to the teaching of English he must have some accurate 
knowledge of other subjects to which reference will necessarily 
have to he made from time to time in the English class. In other 
words, lack of accurate knowledge of simple facts connected with 
science, physiology, history', and geography must weaken the 
cfiicicnc^' of the teacher even ns n teacher of English. In view 
of the somewhat reckless manner in which many of our students 
flit from one course of atudj* to another it is to me regrettable 
that only 8 months can be allow'cd in the Training College for the 
dual task of brushing up the knowledge of the students and for 
training them in methods of teaching. Sut alas ? w’e in thip 
age of aeroplanes have cast off our sloth and must not be hindered 
in any way in our hurried progress. Boys must be allowed to 
waste the mo.st valuable years of their youth when their energies 
are sufficiently taxed by feeding and developing the body and 
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the mind— they must be allowed to rush through their school 
classes m order to enter a college as early as possible. Our stu- 
dents must be allowed to attain the mystic letters B. A., after 
their names before they have yet reached, what the French call 
“ the age of reason,” and not more than 8 months can be afforded 
for the w’onderful process of being trained as teachers. Not for 
us the slow leisurely methods whereby a youth acquired know- 
ledge at a pace which did not i>revent him from devoting much 
of his attention to the development of his bodily health, whereby 
one year or even two years were spent by him ns a pupil tcaclier 
followed by 3 years in a university and again followed by one or 
two years in the Training College, fc^uch a system I say we 
despise as being old-fashioned, slow and wasteful ; now-a-days 
we can afford neither the money nor the time. When a motor- 
car can be put together and made ready for the road in 5 minutes, 
w’hy should we linger longer than is necessary over the task for 
making a teacher ? But I bclieye that in spite of all the 
advantages of modern methods, many of us look back and are 
grateful for the fact that wc had the advantage of sitting at tlio 
feet of one of those old-fashioned class teachers. 

If I may be allowed to parody the poet 1 should cliarac- 
ten.so our students’ lives as being ‘ but a readiiu? and a forgett- 
ing.’ There is no one to advise and guide them. Why must our 
students change their courses of study every tw o years ? The 
pity of it is that they generally take full advantage of this liberty 
of choice and expend their energies first on one and then on 
another group of subjects. I look forward to the day when head- 
masters and teachers will realise that one of their duties is to guide 
their jiiipils in their choice of subject and in their choice of a career. 
Uhen that day comes and not before, we .shall have students 
entering the Training College, properly equipped for the profes- 
sion, for they will have carefully prepared themselves to enter it 
long before they have obtained the magic letters B. A. 

One more word before I leave the subject of the teacher’s 
preliminary training. I wish to say tliat I believe the system of 
having Senior and Junior teachers is both WToiig in principle and 
harmful in practice. It is wrong in principle because it implies 
that the taek of teaching the junior clastica is less importunt and 
requires a smaller equipment of general knowledge than docs the 
teaching of the higher classes. Tlie same harmful principle is 
found in our primary schools where the infant class, usually the 
largest and surely the most diflScult to teach, is generally 
entrusted to the care of the teacher with the least experience and 
knowledge. It is harmful in practice also, for the Senior English 
teacher with his higher qualifications and higher grade of pay 
would feel insulted probably, were he called upon to teach the 
Jumor classes j and, even if ho wore willing to perform this task 
it is seldom practicable, for although the Senior English teacher 
^n perhaps perform the work at present done by the Junior 

English teacher, the latter cannot successfully do the work of the 
former. 
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to be laid. 

I now desire to e<msi.ler some of the most striking deb-cU 
which are commonly met with in the teaching of English in our 

sc1h)o1s : — 

(a) Within reeent years a departure has been made m our 
svstein of education hy the institution of Inlermediate Colleges. 
There were manv reasons which led to the institution 
c,>iu.<^cs but one of those was. I believe, the fact that 
after' the matriculation stage our boys were not suflicieiitly deve- 
loped to be able to benefit by the type of Caching which isgcner- 
allv given in our degree colleges, a type of teaching generally 
cailccl the lecture system. For this reason in our Intermediate 
Colleges teachers are .supposed to adopt the methods rather of a 

school teacher than of a college professor hilc 
is all for the good, it is a regrettable fact that in our schools there 
is a tendency for the teacher to adopt the methods of a professor 
and to lecture to the boys. In many schools which I have 
visited I have been impressed hy the fact that many of onr 
teachers talk fur too much and the boys talk too little. 1 nnu, tor 
example, that Inspectors have frequently had cause to remark 
that boys show little power of expressing their thoughts orally. 
This can mean only one thing, viz., that the hoys are not given 
sufficient opportunity to talk in English in the clas.sroom. In 
some schools the teachers instead of obtaining answers from the 
boys by judicious questioning, often supplies the answer himself, 
being obsessed perhaps with the idea that the time at his disposal 
is short while the number of toxt-books to be road for the matri- 
culation examination is many. This form of teaching may 
perhaps enable the teacher to complete his syllabus tvithin 
the time at his disposal, but as certainly this method will not 
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help the boys to obtain any command occr even tlie limited 
vocabulary which the 3 ' may possess. It is obvious that in ()rdcr 
to obtain the answers desired from tlie bo 3 's a number of judi- 
ciously selected questions maj’ be required before the point at 
which the teacher is aiming is reached. If this method is adopted 
it also follows that lessons will have to be carefully imepared at 
home and questions to be asked carefully selected beforehand. 
Herein I think we find another reason why so many of our teachers 
choose the easier path of talking, explaining and giving answers 
themselves instead of helping the bo^’s to find the answers f<u 
themselves, t/iz., the latter method entails much more work for 
the teacher at home. But whereas we can justifiably call the 
latter method teaching the former resembles more the method 
of the untrained teachers which has been described thus : 

‘ Cram it in, jam it in, 

Children’s heads arc hollow : 

Ram it in, bang it in, 

Still there’s more to follow.’ 

(6) When teachers have delivered lessons before me 1 
have been struck by the fact that the teacher very seldom has 
resort to the black-board. I am convinced that whatever may 
be the reason, many of oxir teachers use the black-board tof» 
seldom. I seldom find, for example, that the black-board is 
used for the purpose of illustration. In trj’ing to make clear to 
a class the meaning of a word or a phrase or a passage, teachers 
are tempted to he satisfied if the boys can repeat the actual 
words in the text-books or replace certain words in the text by 
synonyms. On questioning the bo\’s a little, it soon becomes 
clear that this method is unsatisfactory, for the boys may be able 
to give synonyms for the words in the text and yet may not 
understand the meaning of the words used. Where the word, 
phrase or the sentence under consideration deals with some- 
thing concrete even a very rough drawing on the black-board 
makes the matter clear to the boys at once. T maj' give aa^ an 
example an instance which came to my notice only a short time 
ago. A class had difficulty in explaining what a distaff was. 
This difficulty was overcome very quickly by means of the black- 
board and a piece of chalk. Similarly also the mysteries of 
spinning and weaving, a sjibject which was referred to in the 
lesson, were easily explained and made clear. 

(c) Another defect which I have frequently hud occasion 
to notice, but which I hope is not general throughout the pro- 
vince, is the tendency of Rnglish teachers to bo satisfied with 
answers which are either totally incorrect or partially incorrect. 
Here again the probable reason is that the teacher is in a hurry. 
When an incorrect answer is received the teacher says “ yes” 
and repeats the answer of the boy but avoiding the mistakes 
made by the boy. A simple example will make clear what 1 



mean. A hoy answers ' my father is fanner.’ Tl»o teacher says 
yes, ni>- father is a farmer." In .sucli eases it is very floiibtful 
whether the hoy n*ali.se.s tliat his answer was not the same as 
tlie sentoneo spoken hy tl>e teacher and so he is likely to make 
the .same mistake in future. Another tendency is for tlie teacher 
wlion he receives a coneet answer from one hoy to be satisfied 
witlj that answer, without making certain that the answer has 
hceii heard and understood by other hoys in the class. In other 
words, I Would suggest that the teacher .should, as a rule, obtain 
the requiicd answer from more than one boy .so that he mav be 
sati.sfied that the class on the whole has understood both' the 
quc.stion and the answer. 


(7) I.ilfcr-wfitintj.— How many of us ha\e suffered fiftin 
that l>ulky letter, on which n.sually postage has to ho ])aid, and 
which on being opened proves to contain a simple request for a 
transfer nearer liome or for promotion, a request simple enough 
but requiring two pages of foolscap to be expressed. Not only 
the children in the schools, but the teachers appear never to have 
learnt tliat a sense of proportion is necessary in all thin<Ts. A 
memorial to the Government of Imlia regarding the exSangc 
value of the rupees should necessarily be framed in language very 
• lifforont from that in which wc announce to a frien*! our inability 
to visit him at his home. Hut from many of the letter.s which I 
have to read it is ai.parcnt that every subject is treated in the 
same manner ; there is always u rambling prelude whicdi gener- 
ally commeiice.s thus; "With tlue respect and humble sub- 
mission I beg to .submit." These phrases arc constantly used 
without any regard to their meaning. It is even imssible that 
the writer may not respect the iierson to whom he is writing 
and It IS almost certain that he has no intention of submitting 
either humbly or otJicrivi.se to the person to whom the epistle 
IS addressed It is easy for teachers and pujiils to learn when to 
subscribe them.se ves "yours truly," " yours sincerely,” etc 
but what IS much more important is that they .should learn to 

-Jll concisely and in simple language, 

with as little verbosity as need be. In the writing of letter^ 
florid high sounding phrases should also bo avoided,^ In order 

I H letter .should not be written 

I propose to road to you a specimen which I have long kept with 
inc. As It 18 possible that the reading of the letter itself may not 
indicate to you what was in the writer's mind I may oxplai/ hero 

in which 7 transferred to another dCSmont 

iLn^fu life of advance- 


ve,ufri\ 'cravl 
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2. Oioing to your humble petifioner'a pitiable state and handi- 
capped circumstances brought about by his present inadequate pay, 
he had sanguinely approached to you the other day, with an earnest 
request to kindly give him a lift in life overshadowed by poverty which 
IS graceless, sordid and miserable and in seq'ience of it you had, he 
is much thankful to acknovderlge, promisexl him that you 7could tvill- 
ingly render the necessary moral support in the shape of granting 
him a line of commendation should a suitable vacancy occur. 

3. Under these circumstances he has under deliberate but 
mature thought and consideration , nay, with a clear but perspec- 
tive view of the future that awaits him, he has arrived at a conclusion 
to rejoin another branch of the same Railway to better his future 
prospects by throwing himself into the Traffic enrolling his name 
as a First Class Brakesinan. Could you not possibly therefore 
stretch forth your heljiing hand to lift him up and hai>e him fi.rcd 
up when there is every possibility, since yon are, 1 understand, a 
friend of a gentleman , nay, of an administrative officer who carries 
special influence and respect and is a 2 >^^^onal friend of the head 
of the Department and therefore engages hands on the running staff. 

4. In short, a line seasoned with special recommendatory note 
will not only put him into better jwsifion than the present struggling 
life but much more, would jjut him under deep debt of gratitude 
therel>y. 

Can you possibly grant this reqacM — a request of 

Your fnost obedient servant, 

* * « « 

(«) I suppose that everywhere the direct method is being 
used in the 5th and 0th classes and that the boys’ introduction to 
English is by means of conversation lessons. 1 may presume 
also that the general i>ractice is that the subject matter of these 
lessons is confinc<l to the things which are more or less familiar 
to the boys. The difficulty here seems to me to be that the lesson 
tends to become very quickly stereotyped and uninteresting. The 
Junior English teacher has so often asked the question, ‘ what is 
this V and received the answer, ‘ Sir, it is chair,” that he loses all 
interest in the lesson and perhaps he is not entirely to l)c blamed. 
But if the teacher is not interested and fails to hide his lack of 
interest, tlic boys will not fail to observe his lack of interest and 
will become uninterested themselves. It may be hard task but 
it is still a necessary one for the teacher in the lower middle 
classes to maintain his interest in the lessons which he gives and 
by every means possible to make the lesson fresh and interesting 
to the boys. Here again a little careful thought at homo may 
help the teacher to devise variations in the lesson which will 
revive both his own interest and that of the boys. It is also 
desirable that such conversation lessons should bo made as 
natural as possible and should have some relationship to real 
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life. 7<''or pxnmplp. in tonchinff the l>oys Knglish numcrnls und 
tfu‘ y)li)rids of F^nglish noun-? it is not merely necessary that the 
hoys should uiulerstand the question ‘how many brothers have 
^•ou ?’ l)ut that he should give the correct grammatical answer 
aiifl an answer whicli is eorrcct in fact. An amusing instance 
occurred in a .school which I visited and where I wa.s astonishecl 
to find that every boy in the 5th class apparently posses.sed six 
brothcr.s ! Again in another school I found that a teacher in 
giving an oral lesson on letter writing had led boys of 11 years 
of age to give as their reason for not being able to attend a friend’s 
marriage ceremony, the fact that his ow’n wife was seriously ill. 
My curiosity being aroused, I asked one or two of the boysjf they 
had the good fortune t<i he married and the answer in each case 
was in the negative. I hope that both these instances which I 
have given arc exceptional ; but I fear that all too often the boys 
are led to believe that much of what they are taught in the class- 
room is completely divorced from the actual facts of life. The 
teacher wouhl he veil advised to strive by every means in his 
j)ower to bring bis teaching int«) as cIo.se a relationship as possible 
with the renlili<-s of life wliieh are familiar to tl.e boys. 

(/) A sjibject which I fear is liable to reciirring spells of 
neglect is that of handwriting. This is a subject which requires 
j)nrlicular attention in the lower middle classes ; for if once ft boy 
acqinrcs the habit of careless han<lwriting it will be found almost 
im[)o.«.siblo to eradicate thi.s habit in the higher classes. The 
more written work the boy has to do, and the greater the pace 
set by the teacher in dictation the more likely is the hand- 
writing to deteriorate. Whether copy hooks are used for this 
purpose or not seems to make little <liffcronce on the whole. The 
handwriting in the majority of schools which I have .seen is far 
from satisfactory. I do not propose here to enter into any disser- 
tation on how caligraphy should be taught. One thing I desire to 
empha.sise and that is that satisfactory results cannot bo nohioved 
unless the teacher realises the importance of the subject and takes 
great pains with every individual boy in the class. Transcription 
as it is taught in most of our schools seems to be tatight with no 
object in view whatever. It generally consists in the boys being 
asked to copy out a passage from their reader and sometimes the 
teacher puts .some marks through words which the boy has 
wrongly- spelt. Were transcription properly done with a view 
to training the hoys in careful neat work and were it properly 
supervised and corrected it would be found that transcription 
would improve not only the handwriting of the boj's but their 
.spelling and their general habits. All their written work would 
hoeomc more careful, neat, clean and tidy and the boys would 
be unconsciously learning the habits of careful thinking. One 
of the great needs in our schools is that the teachers should be 
methodical in their work and should acquire the habit of thinking 
methodically. Until that happens it is useless to hope that 
teachers will bo able to implant such habits in the boys. 
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aa any earthly entities with which we are conversant ; that it is 
not given to us to peruse these changes of generation, destruc- 
tion and regeneration in onr ow’n lifetime, for cosmic changes 
require incredibly Jong intervals of time to produce their clTect : 
that Astronomy is silent as to the beginning and end of tilings, 
it not being possible to say which arose first, the nebula or the 
sun, even as in an humbler sphere it is not possible to say wliich 
arose first, the seed or the tree ; that this birtli, growth and 
decajv of trees is certain, for even as we can see in a forest all stages 
of growth from the seedling to the decayed tree that has allowed 
its head to mingle with the dust, similarly it is possible for us to 
observe at an3’ one point of time in tlie heavens, all intermediate 
stages of growth between the nebula {which ma^v be likened unto 
the seed) and the dark star whicii seems doomed to <lestruction. 
Are we justified, I repeat, in keejiing from our young students the 
knowledge that when a parent body throws off an off-sluiot of 
matter which together give the relationship of tlio sun and tiie 
planet, the matter of the planet at the stage of being thrown oft' 
not being hard owing to its not getting time to co(»l, but being 
.soft and pla.stic owing to heat, the force of the parent body raises 
huge tides in the plastic material of tlie subsidiary' body even as 
the sun and moon raise tifles in the waters of the earth ; that for 
the revolving planet these tidal waves in the body of the planet 
excite what is called tidal friction ami the planet, while rotating, 
moves like a wheel under a brake, that tliis ti<lal friction pro- 
duces effects in the planet which arc mo.st wonderful and romantic; 
that the moon was once born of the earth, and the period which 
tJie moon at the time of birth went round the earth was only' 4 
hours and o4 minutes, i. e., the month was at that time etpiiva- 
Jent to about ii hours of our j)rc.sent time ; that owing to tidal 
friction the distance of the moon which once grazed the surface 
of the earth went on increasing till at the pre.sent time we see the 
pre.sent distance of the moon : that owing to tidal friction, the 
period in which the moon goe.s round the earth, i. e., the month 
went on changing till it increased from about 5 hours to about 
29 days and then again decreased to abotit 27 ^ days in the present 
age, that the friction of the present watery' tides is also lessoning 
the rotation of the earth which means that the period in which 
the earth goes round, i. e., the day, is lengthening ; that owing to 
tidal friction, the moon is at present going away farther and 
farther from us, making a larger round and thus taking longer 
to complete the round with the result that the month is increasing 
in duration ; that up to a certain stage the month extended so 
that the month consisted of 29 days, which was the critical figures 
in inter-relationship of the moon and the earth ; that after this 
critical limit was passed (this occurred some time ago, the present 
number of days in the month being 27^) the day and the month 
still increased but the day increased more than the month with 
the result that the number of day's in the month began to lessen ; 
that a day will arrive when the moon will recede at its furthest 
distance from the earth and at that time the month will contain 
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only one day, i.r , the month and the day will be equal (this day, 
however, will be not the present day but will be equal to S.’S of 
our present days, the rotation of the earth owing to tidal friction 
having slowed <lown considerably <luring the passage of ages) ; 
that after this, owing to the same ca»ise, the moon will begin to 
recede towards thv earth and continue doing so till it falls hack 
to the earth, unless before actually colliding with the earth it 
gets shattered into pieces by the force of the earth’s attraction ; 
that the action of the same force of tidal friction account.^ for 
the fact that with regard to the number of moons there is a pro- 
gressing increase as we go outward from the sun. Mercury the 
planet nearest tliesiin having no moon at all. Venus having none, 
likewise the earth having one(the moon was a late birth with the 
result that compared with other planets the moon of the earth is 
proj)ortionately of a much larger size relatively to the earth). 
Mars having two, Jupiter five, etc., (certainty with regard to the 
number of moons being hard to aim at in thecase of the frontier 
planets of the solar system) ; that the fate which we predict 
for the moon of the earth and which supplies us with a very 
telling illustration of the observation of the poet that the paths 
of glory loa<l hut to the grave is already on its way to overtaking 
one of the moons of another planet ; that Mars has two moons, 
Doiinos and Phohos, the last named being the inner moon, that 
Phol) 0 .s is already in a more evolved condition than our own 
moon and having finished the preliminary stages, is now approach- 
ing Mans, the month for this moon being actually shorter than the 
day, the moon going through its phases about three times during 
the day : that Phol)os ma^- some day, on account of proximity, 
get shattered by the force of Martian gravity and thus disnpj)eQr 
from the gaze of posterity. 

How pathetic man’s isolation in nature is 1 How circum- 
scribed, how cabined, cribbed and confined he is ! No other 
science can take him out of himself as Astronomy can and give 
him some real glimpse of the infinite. 


President Wilson thought fit to indulge in a strong condem- 
nation of science : “ Science has bred in us a spirit of experiment 
and contempt for the past. It made us credulous of quick im- 
provement, hopeful of discovering panaceas, confident of success 
in every new thing ... I should fear nothing more than utter 
destruction conceived and led in the scientific spirit. Science 
has not changed the laws of social growth or betterment. Soienoo 
has not made History a whit cosier to understand, human nature 
a wln’t easier to reform. It has won for us a great liberty in the 
physical world, a liberty from superstitious fear and from disease, 
freedom to use nature as a familiar servant ; but it has not freed 
us from ourselves. I have no hesitation in saying that if there 
. IS any branch of science that can be expected to free us from 
ourselves, it is Astronomy. 
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accepting the inevitable and perhaps curtailing his full cleansing 
instincts. If he is an ideal citizen he will not merelv sneer at his 
Municipality or swear at it, but question himself as to the part J)e 
is playing as a citizen in bringing his representatives to book. It 
is quite true that under the representative system one e’°ctor 
among ten thousand has only one thoxisandth part of the power 
and responsibility of the electorate. But the point in civic life 
is that if the ten thousand or an,\' con.siclerable portion of them 
realise a defect and are determined to cure it, nothing will stop 
them from effecting their object. There mav be inefficiency, 
there may be corruption ; there may be personal or other ques- 
tionable motives which .sway a certain number of people ; but 
if the civic spirit animates the majority of the ten tliousand, it 
must triumph over any sectional or individual motive.s. The 
universal must always win against the .separatist and anti-social 
instincts. 

Our citizen after his ablutions dresses and goes out for a 
walk. He meets nightsoil carts, offensive to his nostrils. Again 
he thinks, if he is an ideal citizen, that this is not an offence for 
which he is free from responsibility. He must know that the 
sanitation of the whole town is being undertaken by collective 
effort for the good of all. If the e.xecutivc carry out their duty 
inefficiently or in a manner offensive to the sensibilities of the 
citizens, the citizens must collectively take the matter into their 
han<ls and apply the remedy. 

Our citizen returns, has his breukfa.st, and goes out to his 
work. In the ideal city of our dreams we should live near our 
work. But that is a condition realised in hardly any actual city 
at the present day, in ajf era of large-scale production. If he 
finds his transport facilities meagre or wasteful, he is again up 
against the question of civic inefficiency. If he takes a hired 
tonga or carriage, he knows at once from the nunxber affixed to 
the conveyance, that it is regulated by the Municipality. If it 
is badly furnished, if the animal has sores or is used cruelly, or 
if the driver is wanting in civility, his true civic conscience should 
prick him and ask the question : “ What have yon done to set 
these things right ” ? In very large towns there may be trains 
or motor-buses or local railways. If there is any congestion of 
traffic or any defects in its handling, we again come to the ques- 
tion of civic duties and responsibilities. If the roads are bumpy 
or not well kept or not clean, the municipality, its executive, its 
councillors, and ultimately its electors all share the responsibility. 

On returning home in the afternoon, he finds perhaps a parcel 
arrived for him by rail, on which some octroi duty had to be 
paid, or perhaps a bill for local taxation. This brings him face 
to face with the question of taxation. Is the octroi properly 
administered, or is it killing or cramping trade ? Is it merely 
a form of taxation on the transit of goods, and thus injurious 
to the larger interests of the country ? Is the direct taxation, 
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when it exists, properly and equitably assessed and is it used 
economically for the purposes for which it is imposed ? Is it in 
proper proportio/i in the scheme of taxation ? Is the tax-payer’s 
convenience consulted in every way, and are the services for 
which it is levied rendered better than they could be done by 
pri\ ate agency ? \Vhen the night comes and he lights his electric 
lamps or puts on his electric fans, the question arises whether 
the electric supj)ly is municipal or in the hands of a private cor- 
poration with a inonojjoly, and in either case whether the current 
is produced and used as economically and efficiently as it ought 
to be. In some cases the su])ply corporations have powers 
ineoimnensurate with the responsibilities which they fulfil. Do 
they consider themselves the servants of the public whom thev 
serv«-, or in some way as their irresponsible masters ? 

If there are chihlren in the family, perhaps there are municipal 
scliool.s which they attend. Is the ed»ication they receive satis- 
fai tory witli regard to local needs and with regard to the higher 
pur[)oses of education, namely, to make the children better men 
and women and better citizens than they would have been with- 
out education ? Are the schools situated eonvenientlv for all 
the different centres of pofuilation ? Do all citizens receive equal 
treatment in them, or is tlierc a clique or a minority or a majority 
that puts obstacles in various forms in the way of the unprivileged 
classes ? How is the health of the chihlren looked after ? Are 
aiTaiigetnents for vaccination .satisfactory ? l.s medical relief 
easily availal»le ami within the means of the people ? Are the 
hospitals njcrely an exotic preserve for a privileged few, or are 
they in touch with the large ma.ss of the population, and doo.s 
this mass support and use them ? In particular i.s maternity 
welfare and the care of motherhood looked upon as a sacred duty 
of the community, to be discharged punctiliouslv, and what tact 
IS employed to meet ignorance and social prejudice and what 

re.sourccs of .statesmanship are mobilised to overcome economic 
obstaolos ? 


The more indirect health services of civic life are concerned 
with the prevention of disease and the nurture of a strong, healthy 
and cheerful race of men and women. The municipal market 
arrangements, ,f they arc good, will conduce largely to the dis- 
tribution of pure and wholesome food at reasonable rates The 
insiiection of foods and drinks dangerous to health will prevent 
the exercise of the se hsh trade of unprincipled profiteers. In 
a I advanced municipal areas in the West the milk supply is an 
object of constant public attention. Wholo.some food well- 
cooked, vvell-served, and available at rea.sonable rates to all 

of fcbe main foundations on which 
the health service of a city rests. 


and 


When our citizen go^ to sleep at night, the question of watch 
ward arises, even if ho does not know it. In a well-mana^ 
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city no private citizen need bother about his own private arrange- 
menis for chaukidari. Are the police arrangements good not 
only for detecting crime but for preventing crime, and for keep- 
ing the city free from tl)e evil characters who contaminate the 
amenities of civil life ? Do the citizens look upon the police as 
their friends, or is there a constant tug-of-war between the private 
citizen and those who should be the guardians of his peace and 
rest ? 

The question of housing has not been taken up by Indian 
municipalities in the same spirit and to the same extent as it has 
been iri Western countries. But every municipality has some 
building laws, usually totally inadequate, and not properly en- 
forced. The provision of good dwellings, well-lighted, well-venti- 
lated, and well-planned with regard to accommodation is one 
of the duties of civic authority. The planning of building.s out- 
side, with reference to the streets, and collectively with reference 
to the lie of the land and its natural features is an even more 
obvious duty. But when dwelling-houses are built in that satis- 
factory way, that does not exhaust the whole requirements of 
town planning. We require parks or gardens to act as lungs 
for the city. These should be situated so as to give access to 
every class of citizen, rich or poor — particularly the poor, be- 
cause they have less space in their dwellings. These open spaces 
require to be planned and kept up for the triple purpose of re- 
creation, enjoyment, and the satisfaction of a civic sense of beauty. 
This brings us to the higher regions of civic responsibility, whicli 
arc rarely touched in modern India. For the full development of 
civic life, it is necessary to have good municipal museums, art 
galleries, concert rooms, music saloons, and other centre.s for the 
cultivation of the fine arts. Perhaps these are still far from the 
horizon of civic life in India, But at least the public buildings 
we have could be made more beautiful and more represents tive 
of the civic life of the people as a whole. Our town halls are 
usually very disappointing in architecture, very badly placed as 
regards situation, and very little used for purposes other than as 
municipal offices. The rooms are often ill-ventilated, dirty, 
badly lighted, draughty, ugly, and with bad acoustic properties ; 
it is an irony of fate that such surroundings should be used for 
lectures on health, cleanliness, ventilation, and the comforts and 
convenience of life. In some Western cities there are what are 
called Mayor’s Parlours, where a certain amount of entertain- 
ment and social intercourse take place bringing the citizens into 
touch with the City Fathers. In social meetings and social life 
generally, we are many centuries behind the advanced nations 
of the world. Social life is as it were the entrance hall to civic 
life. Social virtues have the same position in the intercourse of 
individuals as civic virtues have in the contact between citizens 
and civic institutions. Social virtues lead to the civic virtues. 
It is social amenities that will put the coping stone to civic life 
and bring home to the citizens their own part in the development 
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of civic institutions. By their cultivation the Civic Fathers will 
regain as of old the dignity of true Elders of the City and realise 
witli pride that the citizens arc in a civic sense their own sons 
and daugliters. 

1 havo spoken at some length on various aspects of civic life 
us seen in a city, Ijccause the city is the original cradle of civic 
institutions. Twenty-three centuries ago the only states in which 
the civic spirit was cultivated and found a congenial home were 
city states. The words Civic, Civilisation and Civil all refer in 
their origin to these old city states, in which all the citizens met 
together in tlie market-place or other oj)cn space in order to 
elect their executive officers, to enact their laws, to pjiss judg- 
ments in cases of breach of jmblic laws, and to perform civic rites 
and ceremonies. The cities in tliose ilays were located in compact 
areas, with liomogeneous populations (as fur as the freemen were 
concerned), and with economic standards not divided by a wide 
gulf as between the highest and the lowest. That time has ]iasscd 
away. There are scarcely more than one or two city states in 
the whole motlern world. The majority of states comprise wide 
areas of territory, with populations in some cases of different 
races, religions, and social standards, and speaking different 
languages. The cities form only scattered units in modern terri- 
torial states. Even the cities have in many cases grown to such 
an enormous size that «.liirercnt grouj)s of individual citizens often 
have no o]>]ioi'tunities of personal contact with other citizens 
living in the same city. Some of the towns or cities (especially 
in India) are mere amorphous jumbles with very little organised 
life exco])t in artificial and official forms. In the case of big 
modern cities it is obviously imjiossible for all the citizens to 
meet together and transact their collective business os members 
of a club <lo when they meet together in a general meeting. It 
was to meet this difficulty that representative government and 
representative institutions were organised. With such institu- 
tions our acquaintance in India, both in theory' and practice, is 
of very recent date. It is all the more necessary therefore that 
we should study their origin, their working in other countries, 
their suitability to our conditions, and such adaptations as are 
necessary in order that we may derive the fullest benefit from 
them and fulfil through them the essential objects of civic life 
and civic institutions. 

The smaller the unit of experiment the better can wo see the 
working of the civic spirit. \Vc can examine it in the working 
of a small club or society. Coming to territorial unit^s wo can 
study it in the working of a village or a town or a city with a 
municipal constitution. Our civic pride will in such coses centre 
round objects wliich wc can see every day, and can be stimulated 
by public ambitions in which every citizen can claim some part. 
But our civic horizon will not bo bounded by our village and town. 
In India the next higher grade of government might be the dis- 
trict, although district boards and district administration have 
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not attracted the same attention in public discussions as the 
stages of representative institutions above and below them. The 
province is the next higher grade of civic institutions. Our pro- 
vinces are tending to be more and more like the States in a 
Federal Union. When we speak of Government we usually think 
of the Provincial Government. Our smallest legislative bodies, 
apart from municipal bodies, are the Legislative Councils of the 
Provinces. Thcv claim the largest part of the attention of our 
political workers* While I agree that their development is of the 
highest importance in the political growth of India, I should 
like to utter a word of warning as regards the danger lurking in 
Provincial development. It is quite possible (and I see an in- 
creasing number of signs every day) that we may begin to think 
so much in terms of provincial patriotism that we ma\' forget the 
claims of India as a whole. However vast our country may be in 
extent and resources, Nature has given it a unity which we 
ought to utilise in the realisation of our national instincts. We 
ought to understand that every citizen has many different grades 
of loyalty. He ought to be able to reconcile these different grades 
as far as possible and make them subserve one great and common 
purpose. I do not blame a Punjabi or a Bengali for thinking 
of the Punjab or Bengal as the best province in India, but I <lo 
think that both of them (and similarly the men of all provinces) 
ought to rise above mere provincial patriotism and try to vinder- 
stand the needs of the country as a whole if we are to realise civic 
ideals on a national basis. If wo fail to do so we shall probably 
have a tendency to split up into a number of separate states, 
which will be in conflict as soon as the artificial restraints now 
imposed from without are relaxed or removed. 

Speaking of the different grades and shades ot loyalty', I 
should like to say a few words on another aspect of the question. 
In all highly organised societies we are members of different 
groups for different purposes. The groups may be religious, 
industrial, social, artistic, or based upon hundreds of other divi- 
sions which will readily occur to you if you ©.xamine yoiir num- 
erous interests in life. It so happens, from a variety of historical 
causes, that the religious groups have obtained the greatest pro- 
minence in our ©yes. In particular what is called communalism 
takes the shape of religious antagonisms which are absolutely 
oppo.sed to the spirit of harmony and mutual co-operation which 
are essential to the growth of civic life. Every citizen has the 
right to hold what religious views appeal to him most, and true 
religion is ooncemed with the evolution of the best and highest 
that is in man. But it is not permissible to drag any differences 
in those views into the service of fierce disputes or collective 
passions and furies which it is the first duty of the civic spirit to 
curb and regulate. These untoward results are only possible, 
because we fail to give distinct recognition to our distinct and 
parallel grades of loyalty. If a man guides his conduct aright 
he need never be at a loss how to reconcile his different loyalties' 
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Hr ought to be true to all. an-l it should be his pride to discover 
the means by which he can reconcile any apparent conflict in his 
loyalties. The civic spirit will help him. 

I hare already referred to the sense of an All-India citizen* 
ship. The executive instrument of that citizenship is the Gov- 
ernment of India, with its bi-cameral Legislature, consisting of 
the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. In the world 
at large our civic status is determined not by our province but 
by our citizenship of India. Wo ought therefore to semi more 
and more of our best men — those gifted with the larger and wider 
vision — to i)articij)ate in the hammering out of the institutions 
that will fith claim in the fulncs.s of time the title of National 
institutions. A\’hile doing so, however, we must not forget the 
large number of autonomous Indian States, which in .spito of the 
backwardness of many of them, .still offer the most promising field 
for the development of our instittitions on our own lines, and 
claim and deserve to the fullest extent our understanding 
sympathy. 

Above the Government of India we have an Imperial tie, 
which is eymholiscd by the Uriti.^sh flag, the flag of the British 
Kmpire. The flag i.s a symbol. It is even po.ssible for us to have 
a distinctive national flag and yet tt> recognise and cherish the 
Imperial tie. On account of certain diflieiilties and disabilities 
which we suffer in certain autonomous Dominions within the 
limpiro. we are sometimes apt to think with impatience or speak 
without knowledge of the great Imperial tie. If wo understand 
international movements aright and the pait which the British 
lOinjiire ns a whole plays in world movements, we shall probably 
realise how much wo should lose without tlint tie, and how justi- 
fiable and indeed necessary it is for us at your present state of 
<levelopment to uphold and strengthen it. Wo should frankly 
give it a place in our civio scheme and strive to make this higher 
loyalty accord with all the other loyalties of which I have spoken, 
If you strain at the leash, the fault may possibly be yours. The 
leash is elastic. I know of no character more adaptable tlian the 
British character, and no institutions more responsive to local 
needs than British institutions. It is for you first to understand 

them and then to adapt them to your needs in the common bonds 
of empire. 

J not like to leave this subject without speaking of 

the further development of our human solidarity in the League 
of Rations and in the various international activities connected 
uitn it. The time has gone by when people considered the 
League idea to be merely an experiment. It may may not 
prevent future wars. It may or may not be able to carry out the 
dream of a federated humanity. But it has given the lead to 
international action in various matters in which all States are 
interested, and it has materiaUy helped in bringing out that spirit 
of international co-operation which must lead more and more 
to the Iiarmony or nations. 
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Having given instances of the lines in which the civic spirit 
works. I will not attempt some generalisation 1 will note the 
three essential ingredients without which its existence is 
impossible. 

We must first have a collective will. That means that in 
matters of common interest a large number of people wish for 
the collective good and are willing to sacrifice their personal ends 
or their sectional intere.sts in order to win the good of the whole. 
Do not underrate this instinct. In finer nature.s it is even 
stronger than the instinct for self-preservation. It is a con- 
tinuation of rlie maternal, or parental, or conjugal, or social 
instinct. The more ba.sic instincts lead up to this refinement 
quite naturally. Indeed it is a corollary to the instinct of self- 
development or self-reali.sation. The individual only sacrifices 
a baser and grosser form of selfishness in living for the family , 
in reality his own life is rendered fuller and more beautiful, and 
his eclf-expro.ssion finds better scope. iSo also is the scope for 
self-realisation extended in the practice of the social virtiies in 
a group morality. And a still higher step taken is with the 
evolution of the collective will in a State. 


This collective will is the first e.ssential of the true civic spirit. 
But sometimes people allow their collective standards to full 
below the ethical level of what they would consider right in 
individual conduct. To prevent this we must cultivate the 
growth of a collective conscience. We must see that the view' 
that states are above morality is wrong. History is the "nest 
teacher of this doctrine. It may be that for a time a state that 
is strong and powerful may he able to trample upon the rights of 
its subjects or of other states with impunity. But m the long 
run this cannot last. Does not recent historv show this in a 
striking manner 1 What was the Great War but a colossal 
tragedv based upon the false doctrine that a state can do no 
wrong'? It was a four years’ orgy of ghastly slaughter on a vast 
scalerand yet some of the finest virtues over seen in human life 
were exhibited in the period. What was it that nullified these 
virtues ? A state may fall from arrogance just like an individual ; 
only, with consequences displayed on a much vaster canvas. 
I am reminded of a very powerful allegory frmn our Muslim 
theology. The finest creature of God among His angels was 
IblU. Dowered with every gift, armed with every power he 
was hurled to destruction by his own arrogance and unbelief. 
In the same way, a State may be powerful and well-organised, 
but if it transgresses the bounds of good morals by overweening 
self-confidence or an arrogant contempt of others, the a\^ngii)g 
Furies must seize hold of it and bring it to its senses. On the 
other hand a state which bases it« conduct on an understanding 
of human psychology must win. Within the state the same 
principles must apply. The laws of good conduct and good 
manners are as potent in civics as in ethics and good conduct and 
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good manners never appear so fair and captivating as when they 
are ernbodied in the civic virtues. 

The third ingredient after we have got a collective will and 
a collective conscience, is the co-operative instinct in action. 
This is the practical part of civics. We all have the co-operative 
instinct in us in some form or another. But it is frequently 
stifled by personal or sectional jealousies. The true civic spirit 
redeems us from these jealousies and enables us to carry into 
action the collective will and the collective conscience ; so that 
we feel a pride and responsibility not only in our individual 
actions but also in our civic doings and our civic history. This i.s 
all the more possible, now that nearly all states have enfranchised 
the women, and a new spirit of social service and a new opening 
for social opportunities have been opened out to men and women 
in most of the advanced States. The rights of the children liave 
also been recognised not only in tho family but in the state. We 
can look upon children as themselves guardians of the new civic 
spirit which will thus embrace every member of the citizen body. 

This is why civics is so important even in the earlier stages 
of education. As I said before, civics is not merely a depart- 
ment of intellectual knowdedgo. You want a spirit and an at- 
mosphere for the cultivation of civics. Such a spirit and such an 
atmosphere can be created in school life itself. From the earliest 
stages of .scliot)! life children may be trained to realise that their 
discipline i.s not a matter of an external or arbitrary w’ill. It 
is but the embodiment of their own standard of collective right 
conduct. They can group themselves into classes or sections 
or game groups. But above and beyond, all their activities 
should tend to the good name of the school. The honour and 
glory of tho school should be their cherished ambition. Tho 
school will thus become a mirror of the state, and it will not be 
merely a haphazard or an arbitrary state. It will be a state 
that will realise our highest dreams of freedom, right conduct, 
collective responsibility, and collective pride. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO THE CLASSICAL 

LANGUAGES SECTION. 

By a. C. Woolnbr, C.I.E., M.A., 

Dean of University Instruction and Principal of the Oriental 

College, Lahore. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. 

Probably each Section in turn is represented by if-s President 
as tho most important in the whole Conference. My reasons for 
insisting on the importance of this Section, that of tho olassical 
languages, are based not only on the inherent interests of the 
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subject but also on the fact that for the teaching of no other 
subject has less been done towards solving the difficulties involved, 
that no other part of the teaching in the schools and colleges is 
in greater need of reform. 

That the classical languages are generally regarded as im- 
portant is indicated by the regulations which make one of them 
compulsory in the Arts Faculty up to the Intermediate stage. In 
other respects, including the financial one, one might suppose 
that they were considered to possess no real importance at all. 

Why has a classical language been made compulsory ? Of 
course there are people who say it ought not to be so. Some 
people would like to substitute a modern Indian language. I 
think they arc wrong. No modern vernacular can properly take 
the place of a classical ^ language until it lias itself become 
('lassical. 

The meaning of that dictum I hope to make clearer a little 
later, but for the moment I want to put to you the question, 
Why was it thought necessary to make a classical language 

compulsory ? 


Two explanations may suggest theraseives : 

(a) Latin and Greek have been compulsory in Europe 
When Western education was introduced into India, it would 
have been absurd to make Latin and Greek comjnilsory. but it 
was felt there should be something equivalent to take their place. 
The Oriental classical languages were put into the scheme as 
substitutes for Latin and Greek. 


This, however, is not a good reason unless we 
the making of Latin and Greek compulsory, and sliow that the 
principles involved in that practice apjily also to the 1 iinjab. 


((>) It mav be said that every student should know the 
language of his Scriptures. But if this wore all, really good trans- 
lations might solve the problems. Tn fact many Hindus 

know Sanskrit ? How many Christians know 

or Greek ? How many MusUms can read Arabic ? Persian is 
not the original language of any sacred Scriptures, nor is Latin. 
Yet both the suggested explanations contain something of the 

truth. 


Greek and Latin have been the languages of two distinct 
phases of civilization in Europe, on which modern European 
civilization is based. There have been other influents and 
notably the Hebraic inauenco of the Bible and also much Oriental 
infiuence previous to the Renaissance and the Revival of 
ing, but the fundamental formative literatures have been Greek 

and Latin. 

I will try to give you a very brief sketch of the history of 
those languages. 
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Greek is the language of Aryan invaders who oconpied ihe 
sites of an older civiJization in the islands of the Aegean Sea and 
the uiainlaiul on either side. From the fusion of the newcomers 
with the ancient inhabitants, whose picture writing we are unable 
to read, there arose a peo{)le who developed a wonderful art, and 
a wonderful literature. The earliest work of that literature, the 
poems of Homer, seem to have been developed on the coasts of 
Asia Minor nearly 3,000 years ago. These great epics— the Iliad 
and the Odyssey— were not completed, once for all, by a single 
poet but were recited for generations by groups of wandering 
bards passing from the hou.se of one rich man to another, singing 
of the glorious deeds of his ancestors. Each generation added 
something or changed the arrangement and even the dialect until 
at a later time a definite version was fixc<l. 

To the time of the great struggle with Persia, when the 
Greeks won their independence from Asia, belongs the outburst 
of drama and poetry tbul is associated with the name of Athens. 
In Greek, the language of an inquisitive restless people singularlv 
free from the trammels of superstitution we find the beginnings 
of Eiirojiean philosophy. Greek philosophy culminated in 
Plato and Aristotle and it was many centuries before any further 
nilvanco was made. 

When the Komnn Empire embraced the whole basin of the 
Mediterranean. Greek remained the official language of the East- 
oiai half of the Empire. In Asia Minor and Egypt a Roman 
oflicial like Cicero had to do his work in Greek The New Testa 
ment was written in Greek. 

When tJie Empire split in two and Byzantium become the 
capital of the Eastern Empire, its language was Greek and the 
attempt to introduce Latin ns being the language of Homan law 
failed miserably. Byzantium or Constantinople was still speak* 
iiig Greek when it was captured by the Turks. 

Iho language of the modern Greek newspaper does not differ 
greatly in its structure and in much of its vocabulary from the 
ttic dialect of the days of Pericles or the language of the New 
cstanient. Yet although the language lias been kept in use 
in n form ao little changed, no really important work has been 
vvntten in Greek for quite 1,500 years. The Greeks handed over 
the torch of literature to tlie Latins, to whom they taught the 

rhetoric, while they themselves sank into the 
trivialities of a hair-spitting theology. 

The history of Latin was very different. This was originally 
the rustic speech of Latium, a small district south of the Tiber. 
On a cluster of lower hills on the left bank of the Tiber there was 
a small group of villages, placed it would seem to watch the 
movements of the Etruscans across the river. These Etruscans 
were a mysterious people, speaking a strange language utterly 
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differeot from that of the Latins. It seems certain that they had 
come from Asia. In any case their material civilization was 
much more developed than that of the Latin shepherds and cul- 
tivators. In the course of time the Etruscans crossed the Tiber 
and laid out a city on the hills of Rome, itself an Etruscan name. 
This new city became a great trading centre between the Etruscan 
cities of the north and the Greek cities in the south. There was 
communication with Carthage down the river and by sea. 

The Etruscans were the first great engineers of Italy, who 
drained marshes, cut through forests, made roads and cities. 
Much that w’e regard as characteristic of Roman civilization and, 
as some think, the sterner aspects of the Roman character are 
due to that ancient people. 

Eventually the Etruscan power began to decline. They wore 
defeated by the Greeks in South Italy, and they abandoned Romo. 

The New Latin city vastly modified by the Etruscan domin- 
ation (how much the language was affected w’e do not know) 
entered on the long scries of wars, in which at one time she was 
fighting for very existence, at another time expanding her fron- 
tiers in a spirit of greed and brutal ferocity. The towns of 
Latium, the Etruscans, the Greeks, the other Italian tribes, the 
Celts of North Italy, France and Britain, the Iberians of Spain, 
Carthage and the Berbers of North Africa wore all defeated, and 
all these victorie.s were followed by Roman occupation, Roman 
Law, Roman Arts and Latin. This expansion of Latin was 
checked onlv by Greek in the East and the German dialects of 
the wild tribes in the North. Britain and Africa have adopted 
other languages, but all the rest of that wide area is still 
speaking languages derived from Latin. 

In literature though Rome was a pupil of Athens, she de- 
veloped an individuality of- her own, w’ith a solidity and a res- 
traint in verso and prose that reflect the Roman character at 
its best. In the last century of the Republic and the first century 
of the Empire Rome achieved great literature. Latin became 
the official language of Western Europe, and then the language 
of Christianity in the West, which it still is in the Roman Church. 
It became the means of communication between educated men 
of different countries, it was and continued to be for many coii- 
turies the only language of instruction in Western Europe. It is 
only a few centuries ago that French, English, etc., were able 
to displace Latin as the medium of instruction in the Universities. 
Newton’s famous treatise is in Latin. Though Latin has boon 
used by learned men up to the present day, there has been no 
great literature written in this language since the rise of the 
modern languages. 

This short sketch may serve to indicate how much European 
thought owes to these two languages. Incidentally we have seen 
that they have both played a great part in the history of Chris- 
tianity. 
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Now in connection with the historv of Latin and Greek we 

* 

may ask another question. W’hat do we mean by a classical 
language ? Originally a Classic writer — Scriplor Classicus — 
was an author of the first rank, a first class writer. “ The 
Classics ” came to mean the choicest products of the literature of 
Greece and Rome. The term is now used in a somewhat wider 
.‘<en.se. In the developments of literatures we find that a langu- 
age has a ” Golden Age ” ; a period in which that particular 
language, the vehicle and expression of a particular phase of 
civilization, reaches its fxill perfection. The language itself 
reaches its highest development and its literature the most perfect 
form. There may be one or two waves of .such high achievement 
at a short interval, then follows a “ Silver Period ” with varia- 
tiotjs in style h«jt nothing very original, and then perhaps a long 
period of <lecadence and decay. 

A language which has achieved its greatest literature and 
that in the first rank, great enough to dominate and discipline 
younger literature — that language is Cln.«J.‘5icnl. By this standard 
Persian is a classical language, ns I believe French already is, 
and English on the verge of becoming one. 

We must come to the problem.s of our own three classical 
languages. But I would like to remind you that the problem of 
how the classical languages should be taught in Europe is one 
that has occupied .some of the most lirillinnt intellects in each 
generation for just about 400 ^-enrs since the Revival of Learning, 
in 1517 Roger Ascham was preaching the value of translation in 
teaching Latin and protesting against the mistake of trying to 
talk it too soon. Milton denounces mere verbal knowledge. And 
in 1903 was founded the Classical Association of which one aiin 
is “ io impress upon public opinion the claim of classical stwiies to 
ati eminent place in the national scheme of education ”, and another 
” to improve the practice of classical teaching by free discussion of 
its scope and methods." 

Much of the classical teaching hero to-day is no bottor than 
the monkish teaching of I<atin by rote in the early Middle Ages. 
Wo have four centuries of arrears to make up, and the sooner 
wo Bet about it the better. What is the teacher of a olassioal 
language trying to do ? What aim has he in view ? Perhaps 
we can frame an answer to this question on four di£forcnt levels : 

Isl Level — The lowe.st, liow to get the best possible examin- 
ation results with the least possible trouble or, how to oram just 
enough dead language into young Panjabi heads to get them 
through the Matrio. and Intermediate. 

2nd Level. — How to make the best us© of the inevitable 
courses in the olassioal languages for training the intelligence of 
the pupils. Or, how to use a grammatical system as a mental 
gymnasium. 
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3rrf Level . — Regarding the classics as not only compulsory, 
but also valuable, how to encourage intelligent study and to in- 
spire an enthusiasm for the subject which may lead the student 
to study further, and perhaps even becomes a teacher like our- 
selves. 

Ath Level The highest, how to make the classical courses 

a focus for education, moulding the character, training the imagi- 
nation and judgment ; how to inject into young minds something 
of the wisdom of age by contact with the great thoughts of the 
ancients ; how to interest the modern boy in his ancestry inspir- 
ine a deep if chastened patriotism ; how to make the Classical 
training react on modern language without stifling it with a 
pedantic vocabulary ; how to recover what is precious in the old 
traditions, and transmute it into modern forms ; how to contri- 
bute towards the solution of the great problems hat is to be 

the place of the India that has been, in the India that is coming 
into being ? In particular on the more academic side, how to Jay 
the foundations of sound historians and archieologists, of philo- 
logists and philosophers among whom there may be even states- 
men and politicians, of writers in noble prose and verse, of cul- 
tured men and women. 

These four levels may be assigned to four dilTcront types of 
teacher : 


Level 


%% 


1 . . The Rascal. 

2 .. The Grammarian. 

3 . . The Worthy School Master or College Professor. 

4 . . The Scholar, or Genius. 

The lowest level we may ignore. Probably most of our 
practical suggestions will be on the 2nd or 3rd level, but we shall 
not get our subject on to a proper footing until the problems of 
the highest level have been realised and held in view when organ- 
ising even elementary teaching. Even the start should 
according to some notion of the goal and object of the journey. 

Before committing ourselves however to any rash generalis- 
ations it may be well to notice important differences between the 
three languages with which we are concerned, differences m the r 
structure, in their history and in their relation to India Sans^it 
covers an enormous range in tune and possesses a li^t^j 
It has a synthetic structure, that is, it possesses an 
system (like Greek and Latin) whereby a single word convoy® 
meaning which in English or Hindi would bo 
Boparati words. This grammatical system is 
not very easy to learn. The language has developed a l^ove of 
verv long compounds, so that a single compound word may re- 
r«^e selerTs^entenc^s in English or Hindi for its translaUon^ 
The end of one word is altered according to the beginnmg of h 
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next word, and often combined with it in such a way that the 
beginner is baffled in his attempt to see where one word ends 
and anotiier begins. The literary language is far removed from 
tJje natural flow of conversation. The initial difficulties are 
j)erhaps greater than in any other language. 

Historicallv. Sanskrit, (including the Vedic language) begins 
in the period of Rig Veda. 1500— a: B. C., a point where the struc- 
ture of the language approximates to that of Indo-European, the 
language which we have to postulate in order to explain the re- 
sfinblances among that great family of languages that extends 
from Iceland to Ceylon. English, German, Russian, Greek, 
J-atin. Persian, etc., arc not derived from Sanskrit but from the 
same Source as San.skrit. 1.4)ter on, in what is called classical 
Sanskrit, the grammar is somewhat amplified, but not perhaps made 
easier. hikI the vocabulary is enriched, partly by forming new 
derivatives. j>artly no doubt by absorbing material from outside. 
This t_\’pe of language was no longer the speech of the people 
in the tinm of Gautama the Budho, and in the ‘Ird century B. C. 
the Emj)eror Asoka’s inscriptions do not give us a .single sentence 
of Sanskrit. 

'J'he earliest scrijjturc.s of the Buddhists and the Jains are 
recorded in Pali and Ardhn-Magadhi. two languages, independent 
of Sanskrit, but closely allied. A later form of Buddhism in 
Imlia, that of the Great \'ehiclc, ntlopted Sanskrit ns its language 
of cxpo.sition. In the days of King Knnishkn (an early century 
A. J).) the great scholar Ashvngoshn wrote plays and a metrical 
life of Buddha not only in Sanskrit but in a developed literary 
stylo. Rudradaninn ruling in tlje West of India in the second 
century has left us an inscription in pure Sanskrit. The Gupta 
})eriod was the golden period of Sanskrit literature (we may 
include the reign of Hnrsha). To this period and the centuries 
immediately preceding must be assigned a vast mass of Sanskrit 
composition, Epics, Purnnas, Law Books, etc., and to this golden 
period belong a number of the greatest names in Sanskrit liter- 
ature. 

'J'hc stream of Sanskrit writing continues even when the 
kingdoms of the North are captured by Muslims from the West. 
I’o the fourteenth century belongs the standard commentary on 
the Rig-Veda. That was a time of great literary activity in 
South India. Up to the 1-ftli century at least the history of 
Sanskrit is a reflection of the history of India, though of course 
the picture is not complete in all details. 

Sanskrit is still the connecting link with India's ancient 
civilization, which still permeates the very fibres of Indian life. 
Persian is a younger cousin of Sanskrit. It is descended from 
Old Persian, the language of Darius the Great, whioh was a sister 
to the Avestan used by Zoroaster, and mother to the Middle 
Persian of the Sassanids. 
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Modern Persian dates from about 1000 A. D.. finding its 
first literary expression in Firdausi. This literature was born 
in a nationalist reaction against the universal use of Arabic for 
literary purposes in Persia. Persian became the language of 
courts and refined life in Iran, in Central Asia and in North India. 
Persia has often been a hot-bed of heresy, that is, of original 
thought. Persian has often been the vehicle of daring Philoso- 
phy, and still is. In India Persian has been the vehicle of a 
different civilization and a different attitude to life. It has 
been the chief medium for a knowledge of Islam, not mcrcl\- of 
the orthodox system but also of unorthodox views, themselves 
influenced no doubt by contact with Indian philosophy on one 
side and with Greek philosophy on the other. 

It is interesting to note the results of the clash of this new 
language from Iran with Sanskritic India. There is a process of 
fusion represented bv poets like Kabii , there is a new movement 
in religion and also a return of intere.st in the oldest texts. All 
this reminds us of more recent movements of thought that followed 
the impact of a more recent civilization and language from the 
West of Europe. Persian as we teach it is comparatively modern. 
The more ancient forms of Persian (and Avc.stan) arc not taught 
in our schools and colleges. The grammar is simple and can be 
learned more easily than Sanskrit by conversational methods. 
Though an ornate literary style has been developed the structure 
of the language used is not far removed from that of daily life. 
Largo blocks of the vocabulary are already familiar to speakers 

of Urdu. 

When the Punjab University was founded there was long 
debate on the question whether Persian was a classical or a 
modern language. I have already suggested to you that like 
French, and perhaps English, it is both. In any case a knowledge 
of Persian is essential to the understanding of the history and 
development of India from about the 13th century. An obviously 
important element in Urdu, it has contributed a great deal to 
other Indian languages also. It is a language still spoken on 
our borders, for it is used by a cultivated people in Afghanistan 
whence its use extends far into Central Asia ; it is the national 
language of a country, which has a long history and which may 

have a great future. 

Arabic is another inflectional synthetic language but of a 
very different type. Its three-letter roots and the predominance 
of the verb over the noun are well-known features of the Sem^ic 
family which includes the Hebrew and Aramaic of the Old 
Testament and Assyrian, the language of Mesopotamia, which 

superseded Sumerian* 

Arabic is the expression of a mentality very different from 
that of a Persian poet singing in a garden with the nightingale, 
the wine cup and all the figures of a mystic philosophy and still 
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further removed from the life of an Indian palace or forest 
hermitage. The Arabs, and i)erhaps all the original Semites, 
before their blood was mixed with other races in captured cities 
were sons of the desert, bred amid hot winds and sand vast 
silences and endless strings of camels, showing in love and hate 
a vigour and directness that seem devastating to those that are 
used to the delicate nuances of softer conditions. 

All this is stamped on the language. But this poetic dialect 
of Beflouin tribes, rhythmic with the foot-pad of the camel 
the metallic ring of a new sword, burning with passion, terrific 
in satire and abuse, became the vehicle of a new faith, a religious 
impulse which s]>rcad to Sjiain in the West, to the borders of 
China and to Java in the East. 

In contact with the ancient, but decadent civilization of the 
Mediterranean, Arabic absorbed the learning of the Greeks and 
even transmitted it to the West of Europe. In the 13th century 
the Latin speaking Universities, Oxford, Paris and the rest had 
much to learn and did learn much from the Arabic Universities 
in Spain anti elsewhere. 

Arabic is the key language to the study of Islam, and of the 
greater part of Islamic history. It has become an essential 
element of Persian anri thereby of Urdu. 

The great problem of Modern India is to blend these ancient 
streams of culture with the recent flood of science, economics, 
politics and industrialism from the West, not forgetting the very 
real eontribiition of English letters. All these elements need to 
be merged into a new culture. No solution of the problem 
which omits the modern world is Hkcly to be successful, nor can 
the old world be ignored. 

In civilization it is impossible to make an absolutely new 
start like a shell shock patient who has lost his memory. The 
other day I read a French story of a French officer, a journalist, 
who was picked up insensible by the Germans and owing to certain 
accidents was believed to be a German. When he regained con- 
sciousness, he had completely lost his memory. He had to bo 
taught to speak, read and write, all of course in German. He 
spoke and wrote it very well, and yet he seemed somehow different 
from other Germans. There seemed to be something strange 
lying at the back of his mind, his writing, for in the course of 
years he had become a writer, seemed to echo the ideas and even 
tho expression of another people. The stor^' attempts to describe 
the way in which the man's friend, who had discovered him^ 
gradually awoke tho numbed memories by means of suggest- 
ed association and restored him to his own individuality. It 
ooourred to me that this story might servo to illustrate my 
meaning. 
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If India absorbs all that modern science has to offer, learning 
it in a Western language, she may do all this extremely \vell, 
and yet if the old memories are paralysed, there will be something 
missing, something lying sub-conscious clamouring for expression 
without which India cannot realize in full her own individuality. 

The old memories and intimate associations find their noblest 
expressions in the classics. Our problem is how to blend the old 
and the new, not how much can be stored in contiguous but water- 
tight compartments. One may be up-to-date without being cut 
adrift from the traditions which lie at the back of modern life. 
Can we not cultivate an appreciation of ancient lore without 
losing contact with the present world ? 

If such be the general and fundamental problems involved 
in the organisation and teaching of classical courses, what 
practical suggestions, you may ask, can be made to forward 
the end in view. 

The papers contributed to this Section will deal with parti- 
cular aspects of the subject. I shall confine myself to one or two 
general recommendations relating to students and teachers. 

The students must be taught to work and read for themselves, 
not merely sit and listen while the teacher explains all the diffi- 
culties and gives them a translation to cram. Each student must 
have his vocabulary or dictionary and be compelled to uso it, 
not to regard his teacher a.s a living dictionary to be used at will 
and without extra charge. The student must have his own 
grammar and be made to refer to it, not merely for learning por- 
tions by rote, but to verify forms that occur during a lesson. The 
teacher should determine how much of the grammar is to bo 
learned by heart, and what is to be constructed by the application 
of rules. A full comprehension of a complex grammatical system 
can come only at an advanced stage. In the earlier stages ad- 
vantage should be taken of the memorising faculty but deliber- 
ately and not to the detriment of the reasoning powers. 

There should be graduated training in the translation of 
unprepared passages, and in translation from and into another 
language. 

Incidentally the facts of the language studied should bo 
associated with facts of other subjects, history, philology and 
daily life. 

In the more advanced stages the study of a classical language 
should be combined with that of its literature, the history and 
civilisation of the people who created that literature, and the 
bearing of all this on modem life. 

The teachers then must be men of wider knowledge than is 
generally thought necessary. Not all alike, but some who know 
several languages, some who are well read in history and archee- 
ology, others whose bent lies in the direction of abstract thinking, 
logicians and philosophers ; others again who have been trained 
in philology, in every case a scholar and not a fossil. 
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The teacher must always be learning. The moment he ceases 
to learn he should be sent away, with or without a pension. Ho 
must combine a profound knowledge of his subject, especially 
part of it, with a good wide general education. 

I'o teach properly in a school or college the graduate needs 
.something of tlie thorough knowledge of the best t,vpe of Pandit 
and Maiilvi, while the.se latter must have the width of culture 
whicli wo expect of any educated man in other walks of life. 

I am a%vare that we are on delicate ground. Many scholars 
thijik that a modernised Pandit is a Pandit spoiled, that the 
traditional learning should be kept uncontnminated by modern 
ideas. 

The late Dr. Spooner \ised to argue that if we could bring 
an Egyptian mummy to life, that ancient Egyptian could tell us 
vastly more about the life and thought of ancient Egypt than any 
juudern scholar can hope to do, he could explain many obscurities 
in the texts to which we have no clue. The real Pandit, he main- 
tained, who continued the traditional learning without being 
confused by any modern notions, had a similar value, he still 
beJongcrl to the ancient days and possessed, so to speak, a con- 
temporary’s knowledge of ancient te.xts. Such a revived mummy 
(if ho hni>peued to he learned and intelligent) could, I agree, ex- 
plain many point.s that puzzle us. To the advanced student he 
would be of enormous assistance, but it does not follow that ho 
would 1)0 an ideal teacher of youth. I would give him secluded 
quarters in a museum or a library, but I would not make him a 
teacher in a school. 

Similarly the Pandit and Mauivi of purely traditional learn- 
ing may find a j)lace in a University to the great benefit of ad- 
vanced studies, but he is too ancient to be a good teacher of boys 
and girls. In the long run (in less than four hundred years, I 
fancy) the Pandit and Mauivi must be modernised or banished 
from the schools. India cannot go on indefinitely sacrificing so 
many hours of ojjportunity at school to the moloch of a decadent 
conservatism. Slind you, by modernised I do not mean that 
they must necessarily be trained in the English language, but they 
must be educated cultivated men in touch \vith modern thought. 

Some effort-s are being made to effect improvements. If the 
importance of the matter were better understood, and the magni- 
tude of the task, these efforts, I am sure, would be multiplied by 
ton and the necessary funds w’ould be supplied. I hope I have 
succeeded in justifying my claim as to the importance of this 
Section, and in conclusion I would wish to repeat those two sen- 
tences from the aims of the Classical Association, which seem 
to be peculiarly appropriate to our problems iu India to-day, 

to impress upon public opinion the claim of classiceU studies 
to an eminent place in the national scheme of education ** 

to improve the practice of classical teaching by free discussion 
of %ts scope and methods'* 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO THE PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION SECTION. 

Bv H. W. Hoao, 

Adviser in Physical Educatiori, Punjab Educalion Department. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


It is a great privilege and honour to me to have been invited 
to become the president of the Physical Education Section and 
address the Conference on the subject of Physical Training. I 
regret that I cannot lav claim to being an educationist : but I 
sincerely trust that the contribution that I have to make this 
afternoon, will be of as mueh importance to the great scheme of 
education as any other branch touched upon at this Conference. 


The subject of Physical Education is a fascinating one and 
the trouble has been in the past that little or no real attention has 
been given to it by educationists in India. I know that I shall 
be challenged on this point, but I wish to make myself clear when 
I say that little or no real attention has been given, and the results 
of the present day standard of the physique of the average teacher 
or student in our norma! schools and colleges will bear out that 
statement. 


While listening to Sir George Anderson this morning, I noted 
that he repeatedly reiterated the statement that he craved the 
gift of being able to use the many gifts arour^ him, and Mr. 
Leitch Wilson in his address on the teaching of English ^so said 
that in the training of the average teacher at the Central Training 
College a great deal of the time of the staff was taken up in trying 
to rectify the evUs of previous training before the serious work of 
the college could be attempted and fulfilled. One has 
walk on to the assembly ground of any college or school in the 
Province to see just where Physical Education has failed in the 
past. There is no regard to deportment, walking is a mere slouch 
through life, and in the concerted movement of marching one 
has only to attempt the training of a group of students to realise 
how this important subject has neither been taught nor attempted 
in the earlier training of the student’s life. 

1 do not wish here to elaborate this point as I will do so 
later, but I wish to say that I am not satisfied m my 
that the educational authorities of the Punjab have yet realised 
the true value of physical education and physical training in the 
schools. There is still a feeling that any person “P 

physical training and any type of man who 5 

given the job. The term “drill instructor 
a term of respect U usuaUy used to express the fact 
concerned is looked upon as one of a lower order and of l^^tle or no 

value to the department. I dare say that the type ' 

cruited for physical training in the past has made this feeling 
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possil)lc ; illilrralc men, many of them, their only qualifications 
l»eing a .<souncMooking liody ; men with little or no mental atlaiii- 
nient.s have heen reeruiled ami trained. I know that this matter 
Itas taken up tlje attention of the phy.«ieal advisers to the Educa- 
tion Department f(*r some > cars past, and that a lugherand better 
type of manhood Ims heen'looked for. but it has nevertheless been 
the fact that for the pa.st 10 years in the history of the Punjab 
Edueation Department, most of the physical education has been 
in the liands of men of inferior cclucaticmal qualifications, with 
little or no standing in the school to which they were appointed 
and more (»ften than not treated as one of the menials of the school. 

1 am giving fnrth no new knowledge when I say that many of the 
<lrillmasler.s of tlie seliools have been used by the Heudma.stcrs 
in practically every caj)acity but that of a clrill instructor. J hey 
liave cooked for tin* headmaster, they have done his mail work, 
they have been bhishtics. they have done th<‘ chaprns.si’s work 
and all their physical training periods have come down to a few 
Olid moments when the hoys were available and .some teacher 
lind not turned up to do his class work. In saying this. 1 tlo not 
wisli to detract from the Vernacular drill instructor who ha.s 
done good service, nor do I wish to belittle a body of men who 
through no fault of their own have not heen given a chance, but 
I do wish to bring before this Conference the very great need 
of a change in the attitude of mind both in that of the inspectors 
of schools, headmasters and teachers generally, and I wdsh to 
.■*ay that Physical Edueation cun make no headway in the schools 
unless those who arc at the head of the .system back it up and 
insist upon seeing that only the best men are employed and 
facilities granted to them for the carrying on of their work. 

1 am grateful this morning for the services which have been 
rendered bt' many of the jiioneers of thi.s movement in the Punjab. 
It is a very real pleasure to me to be associated with Sir George 
Anderson, Diiector of Public Instruction, Punjab, and Major R. 
Sanderson, Inspector of Training Institutions, w'ho both realise 
the importance of the physical development of the body a4« well 
ns the development of the mind and to many others of the in* 
specting staff who by their sympathy and help arc now beginning 
to bring about the desired change. But neither Sir George 
Anderson nor Major Sanderson nor the Inspectors of Schools 
can bring about any real change if the headmasters of schools 
and the ordinary teaching staff do not realise the importance of 
this work. It has been said that the battle of Waterloo was won 
on the playing-fields of Eton. I would like to add to that and 
say that the great things of life have been attained through the 
teaching of control, not only of mind but of body, in the primary, 
lower and elementary schools of the world. It is not the college 
with its highly trained staff and beautiful playing-fields that will 
produce the greatest results, but the ordinary sohool properly 
organized and run which will train and develop the boys of the 
nation and fit them for playing on those college grounds 
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that I have mentioned. I would appeal to the headmasters 
and teachers of the whole educational system and say 
that if thej’ would look upon physical education as one 
of the most important subjects taught to their boys; if 
they will regard it as an integral part of the school life 
where regular periods are given and where not only the 
dnllmaster but the teacher of the .school and the head* 
master himself treat the .subject sympathetically ; if they will 
Identify themselves with the boy.s, in physical culture, and in 
development in games ; then what we are now to attain will very 
soon come to pass and the old hackneyed phrase “ a sound mind 
in a sound body ” will really become a part of our school life. 

Object of Physical Editcation . 

r now come to the .second part of mj' addrcs.s. What is the 
object of Physical Education ? 

The object of Physical Education and Training is to help 
m the production and maintenance of health in body and mind. 
The conditions of modern civilisation uith its crowded localities* 
confined spaces, and sedentary occupation ; the increasing need 
for study and mental application ; and the many .social circum- 
stances and difficulties which restrict opportunities for natural, 
physical growth, all require that children and young people .should 
receive physical training by well-considered ‘methods devised in 
a broad and catholic spirit to promote and encourage the health 
and development of the mind and body. Physical Education 
includes all activities likely to minister to physical health, not 
only gymnastics, games, swimming and dancing; hut .sports, 
walking tours, school journeys, camps, scouting, and all forms of 
occupation and exercise likely to create a love of the open air and 
a healthy way of living. It is especially during the period of 
growth when body, mind and character are immature and plastic, 
that the beneficial influence of Physical Training is most marked 
and enduring. And the highest and best results of education 
3annot be attained until it is realised that mental culture alone 
18 insufficient and that physical exercise is necessary to the deve- 
lopment not only of the body but also of the brain and the cha- 
Physical Training should thus be commenced when the 
ohild first attends school, and should be continued at least through- 
out the whole of the growing period. The natural free move- 
ments of the very young ohild supply all that is required at the 
Dcginning of life in the way of physical culture. When, however, 
ino child first comes to school, his natural desire for movement 
m necessary restricted for purposes of organization and discipline. 

1 ho restriction must be compensated liy frequent opportunities 
lot free movement, which should chiefly take the form of play, 
ihis constitutes the first step in what may be considered as 
hysical Training. By degrees a few simple exercises may be 
ntroducod into the curriculum, which should stUl contain a largo 
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clonicut of play, hut play directed by the teacher. The exerci-scs 
.should then he gradnaliy increased until they take the form of 
legidar lessons on the lines indicated hereafter. It is of the great- 
est importance that the recreative clement should never be 
omitted if the best results are to he gainctl. Enjoyment is one 
of the most necessar\- factors in nearly everything which concerns 
the welfare of the body, and if exercise is distasteful and weari- 
some its physical as well as its mental value is greatly diminishetl. 

1 would like to emphasize this matter of the recrea,tive ele- 
ment. \\*e laugh when we hear the phrase *' Play-for-all Move- 
ment " mentioned, hut 1 wouhl like tt> point out to you that 
there are immense po.ssihilities behind the i«lea of the Play-for-all 
Movement. 'I'he old idea of a trained team hasetl on the gladi- 
toiial system when one or two champions were ,selecte<l from a 
.school or a college and sent out to do .service in the tickl is not, 
to niv mind, the ideal of physical education and 1 would like to 
pay tribute to men like Mr. E. C. Eail and Uai Bahadur Lala 
.\tma llam, u lio ha\e sown the seeds of the play-for-all move- 
ment in this province and who have shown w’hat can be done by 
limited equipment and space in making it possible that every 
bov of a school, no matter what his age might he. can (and Indeed 
he does) enjoy a certain amount of recreation in the simpler form 
of games that liave been introduced. 

1 am tlie last person to decry the beneficial results of major 
games but in many of our elementary aiul secondary schools the 
]>ia,>' -ground accominodatiun is absolutely inadequate for the 
]>roper conduct of such games as football, hockey, cricket, etc. 
That being so, ti)deny the scholars the right of recreation because 
they cannot play football, hockey, cricket, etc., would, to my 
mind, be the height of folly. It is here that the value of the play- 
for-all movement and ticouting games in particular ought to be 
emphasized, and far greater results arc attained by the mere fact 
that the boys and girls taught to play and to run and to jump 
and to move their limbs in a natural way in simple games, than 
when they sit round a Geld and watch a team disport themselves. 

Exercises which arc enjoyed are doubly bcncGcial and different 
types and methods of presentation are required for different 
ages of the children to make them uiost attractive. I would like 
again to emphasizo this point to the headmasters and the teachers 
present, that in the play-for-all movement, with its wide range 
of activities and its possibilities for real organization and super- 
vised play, there lies the possibility of play life in education, 
physical, social and moral, and the means of bringing out a bettor 
understanding of what real physical education means. Again, 
lot me say that I do not wish to decry the major games or to 
belittle their value. I know that the tradition and the possi- 
bilities of hockey, football and cricket for developing team work 
and fair play arc invaluable, and no school should be without a 
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first class hockey, football or cricket eleven, but we must not 
stop here and in the minor games, which are shown at every 
Scout rally, we have a wider range which can take in the noi,- 
athlete, the boy who is backward and shy, the boj' who could 
never shine as a forward in football or hockey, the boy who has 
not the strength to play vigorously for the time demanded by a 
major game but who can enjoy in his quiet way the tyj)e of 
humbler game which lielps him to express himself, as nothing 
else could. 

Kind of Physical Education and Training best suited for Schools. 

Now let me turn for a few minutes to the kind of physical 
education and training be.st suited for sehool.s. I know there is 
a great deal of difference of thought about this matter and oti 
one side we have those who decry the value of calisthenics and 
ordinary arm exercises as being too mechanical and of no use 
to schools. There are others who demand that calisthenics and 
only calisthenics should be taught, that the swinging of Indian 
clubs by boys for long periods every day shovdd be made com- 
pulsory ; that dumb-bells and wands should also be a part of 
every school equipment and that all this play-for-all movement 
is defeating the object set out by the orthodox physical trainer. 
There is a saying that when thieves fall out honest men get their 
due, and I might parody that by saying that when so-called ex- 
perts fall out, then the Immbler men have a chance of showing 
what they can do. I do not wish to tread on ground that will 
lead to controversy but we have to be perfectly clear in our own 
minds as to the kind of physical education and training which 
will be best suited for boys who arc young ; and here again 1 
would remark that everything depends upon the leader and 
teacher of physical education and training. We arc at present 
carrying on a system of training with a special Physical Train- 
ing Class in the'Central Training College where we are emphasiz- 
ing 3 points : (I) the nece.ssity for strict discipline in all move- 
ments ; (2) the necessity for a large amount of real recreation ; 
and (3) the necessity for building up systematically the physical 
health of the boy. Let me for a moment dwell on the first point, 
namely, the insistence upon discipline. One has only to walk 
through any of our schools to sec what an utter lack of discipline 
there is in the every-day habit and deportment of both teachers 
and boys, I have tried repeatedly to get men in the S. A, V. 
and B. T. classes of the Central Training College to stand still 
for 30 seconds. If you want to see how difficult it is, try it for 
yourself ; the twitching of fingers, the movement of tlje head, 
the adjustment of dress, the scratching of one’s self that goes on 
is amazing, especially when you have asked them in plain langu- 
age to stand still. Try it on your own play-grounds, try it in 
your schools and you will see just where my remarks apply. I 
maintain that physical training carefully controlled will, once 
ood for all, settle the question of obedience and discipline in 
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controlling one’s class. In marching, for instance, on the command 

‘ halt.’ how many can halt and stand still ? In standing in a line, 

how many can keep the i>osition of attention which is necessarily 

one of control ? During major games, such as football and hockey, 

how often has the referee to remonstrate with players who have 

lost control of themselves and who are not under discipline either 

from their caj)tain or from the referee himself ? Discipline is one 

of tlic fundamentals of pliysical training, for without it no 

physical ijjstructor can obtain results, anti hero I would suggest 

to the headmasters of schools that if they could institute 10 

% 

minutes’ j)lay-ground drill as the scliool assembles where they 
themselves wouhl be present, and where they would insist upon 
every boy standing in line according to his class under tlie com- 
mand of his own teacher, and the simjjle movements of attention, 
stand at case, right turn, about turn, were gone through, he would 
see at the end of one month results which would surprise him in 
their extent. But I can hear some of my critics say I am bringing 
in military disci])line and military drill which are not a feature of 
Physical Training. I would counter that by saying that discijiline 
is one of the first essentials of Phy sical Training and the discipline 
which sjjcaks of control, whether it he military or any other kind 
of <lrill, is all to the good and is xirgontly i-equired in our schools 
and colleges to-day. 

Now let me refer to the second point, that of the recreative 
element. 1 think you will agree with me that the Boy Scout 
movement introduced to the Punjab r» years ago has show’n what 
real recreation can <lo in associating both master and boy in a 
new relationship. If Scouting staiuls for anything, it stand.s h)r 
the ho\’ exi>r<*ssing himself, but it should also stand for the master 
associating himself not simply as a teacher isolated from his 
boys, but related in n vital way with his scholars’ everyday life. 
I rememher when I first began to consider this matter in the 
Punjab 1 was appalled at the apatliy shown by the average master 
and teacher to this phase of the school-boy’s life. It was consider- 
ed ns infra dig, for the teacher to be seen too much in the company 
of his hoys. I was told again and again that familiarity breeds 
contempt, and that to retain the dignity of mastership, the boys 
had to be kept in their places. I am glad to say that that spirit 
has changed and Scouting has shown that where the master has 
been prepared to sink his dignity of office, and moves freely with 
his boj’s, shows them that ho himself can take hard knocks and 
give hard knocks, shows that he can enter into play and recrea- 
tion just as heartily as the bo^'s themselves, and in many cases 
do it better ; then he has won the regard and admiration of every 
bo 5 ’ m his class and it is not a question of losing his dignity or 
the lionour of liis position, but a greater and more honourable 
position has been given him, for he has ceased to exist as one 
who 18 out to make life as hard and difficult for his boys as he 
possibly can, by giving them lessons which were distasteful to 
them ; but has given them a new vision of what recreation, fun 
and laughter really mean. 
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That brings me to m3' next point, namel\'. building tlie 
j)hysical health of tlie bo\'. Xo real good can come unless the 
exercises are svstematicallv graded and Iiere I would refer to the 
Urdu publications of ilr. E. C. Earl, late Adviser in Physical 
Education, Punjab. There the lessons have been carefully 
graded to suit the different ages of all classes. I need not em- 
phasize the point here of the harm that can be done by certain 
exercises being given to boys at a wrong age. The age groups 
are clearlv define<l and it should be the object of the pln’sical 
instructor to see tliat neither in games nor in calisthenic exercises 
•■should the >>03’ be over-strained or given an3'thing to do which 
i.s not suitable for him at his age. The teacher must know his 
pupil.s’ power aiul limitations. He must also be able to awaken 
their interest and to hold their attention and to build upon what 
has alread}' been learned. There is no subject of education which 
lends itself so much to the use of imagination as ph3’sical training, 
and in dealing with the boys of the primary grade the imitative 
games, the romance of play and the fun-giving ganres which the 
small bov loves to play ought to be encouraged if the best re.sults 
are to be obtained. It is the enthusiasm of the teacher which 
begets the activit3' of the pupil and if the physical training teacher 
appears before his boys in a lackadaisical manner with no more 
life in him than you would find in a {)eraon already half dead, 
with no more movement about him than vo\i would find in a man 
who was decroi)it and old, then it stands to reason tliat the value 
f*f the training to the bo3’.s is negligible and the re.sults nil. 

Activity is the first essential and must be maintained right 
to the end of the teaching period, otherwi.se interest Hags and the 
drill movement become inerel3' mechanical. 

Now, in closing, I wish to touch u]>on how to apply j)h3'8ical 
education aiul training both to teachers anti scholars. Sir 
George Anderson, this morning, in his address referred to the new 
physical training class which is being run in the Central Training 
College and said that a new departure has come about anti 
emphasis is being laid upon the training of a number of gra- 
duates who will be able to go out and supervise physical education 
in the divisions, districts and schools and will also be attached 
to normal schools and intermediate colleges. One cannot but 
emphasize the value of such a movement on the 2)art of the edu- 
cational authorities, and that it is a step in the right <lircction 
all will admit. It is now for the members of the class to demons- 
trate their worth and the future alone can show w’hothor the 
experiment will justify itself. But this alone is clear, some 
of the best of our younger teachers are coining forward for train- 
ing and they will b© the pioneers of the new ofFoi b, of building up 
the physical life of the boyhood of this great Province. It is 
training and yet more training of masters and boys that is re- 
quired and every training centre must have its trained export 
in physical training, so that a greater number can be trained and 
supervised In furthering the work that has begun. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO THE CO-OPERATION 

SECTION. 

CO-OPERATION AND THE NATIONAL GOOD. 

By C. F. Strickland, Esq., I. C. S., 

Registrar of Co-operative Societiejt, Punjab. 


I have observer! a tendency among the educated classes, and 
even among some of the educators of tins country to view co- 
operation in an unduly narrow light, and I wish to direct your 
attention to its broadest aspect. In the fir.st place it is definitely 
7iot the department of co-operative credit, and I am anxious to 
lay stress upon this since a misconception in the matter prevails 
in unexpected quarters. Co-operators in such countries as 
Denmark and Ireland, which like India are predominantly agri- 
cultural. have described co-operation as a movement of rural 
reconstruction, but bearing in mind the very different aims of 
urban co-operators in England, where consumers’ societies pre- 
vail. I would rather describe it as a movement of national reform- 
ation. I ask you to join mo in considering it in this light. 


Co-operation, ns I understand it, has three objects. In the 
hist place, it aim.s at securing an economic profit for those persons 
who accept its doctrine and submit themselves to its very rigid 
rules. All persons, rich or poor, townsmen or countr\'men are 
entitle<l to secure its benefits, but whereas wealthy persons are 
often able by the use of their own capital, influence and brains 
to win for themselves advantages in respect of their business or 
their personal education and development, it is impossible for 
poor men or men of limited means to attain the same results 
if they remain isolated. Wlioreas co-operative organisation is 
usofiH for everybody it is essential for the economic success of 
the weak or the poor. Secondly, the co-operator is engaged in 
building up citizenship in his own country. It is not sufficient 
to seek an economic end, nor is it possible to engage in any econo- 
mic activity in accordance with co-operative rules, without a 
moral improvement which is none the less real though it may be 
gradual and unconscious. No man can be trained in the wise 
use of money, in punctuality of repayment, in the thoughtful 
ordering of what he buys or in the honest and regular preparation 
of his goods for sale, without being rendered thereby a more 
upright, a more prudent and a more thrifty citizen. The object 
of farsighted co-operators is to revivify the national life bv making 
itrT Consequently more interesting. Whereas the 

Athinni wa the movement were primarily economic and 

nlSUion should in my 

in national eduoaUon engaged 
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It is consequently' tliis l.ist function of the co-operator on 
which I intend to dwell to-day. You are yourselves either teachers 
of the young or guides of such teachers. It is a platitude to say 
that education is not merely the imparting of instruction, and that 
the pupil — the citizen of tomorrow — is not merely a goose to bo 
fattened for his examination. You have, I know, other and 
wider ambitions than this, and are conscious of the place which 
the teacher must take in forming the fibre of the national body. 
He is not merely to develop intellectual .skill but also to make 
better men and wiser citizens. Above all. it is unsafe — and I 
use this word with intention— to set up an edifice of responsible 
government on a foundation of illiteracy and ignorance. India 
is feeling her way towards self-government, and those of us who 
are willing to ignore battle-cries and look at the real facts can 
realize how far she has already gone on that path and how great a 
step she may expect to take in the near future. We must all 
therefore educate the electors in whose hands the power will 
lie, and for my own part I do not believe that this can be unless 
the teacher and the co-operator are working side by’ side towards 
the same end. Perhaps y'ou will forgive me if I .sa.v that some 
teachers, and no doubt also many co-operators, have not realized 
the greutne.ss of their task, and that they will fail to achieve it 
unless they remain students a.s well as teacher.s to the end of 
their lives. There is no end to learning, and every advance in 
knowledge causes the true student to realize the immensity of 
what he does not know. It is my constant object ns Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies to remind myself and my .staff of this 
need for study, and I ask you also to consider whether you bear 
in mind, as much as you should, the need for con-stant reading 
on subjects which lie outside the field of education as ordinarily 
understood. Unless we all know more about each other and 
each other’s work, much of our effort will be misdirected, and we 
should take every opportunity of becoming familiar witli different 
points of view and of reading books which do not directly lead 
towards advancement in our own profession. 

What I have been saying may appear to you remote from 
Co-operation, but I do not for one moment think that this is so. 
The co-operator and the teacher are natural allies in the struggle 
to dispel the darkness which liangs over the illiterate elas.ses of 
this country, both in villages and in towns. After some y’cars 
of co-operative work I have formed a very strong opinion that 
the principal evil' in the Indian village, and in somcw’hat less 
degree among the poorer classes, of the Indian towns, is a con- 
tinual boredom. Their life is entirely without interest and 
without variety. The agriculturist at least works in certain 
seasons from morning to night at monotonous and interminable 
tasks, while at other seasons he has no occupation throughout 
the day or night than to get into mischief. Half the crime and 
more than half the apathy and obstinacy which are found in 
rural areas are due to this dreary dullness which is a feature of 
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rural life The evil is not peniliar tn India, hut is found in all 
countries, especially those in which rural organization for «ork 
and plav are least developed. A little book • Riiral Education 
bv Ashby and Bvles will give you a picture of Oxfordshire v<.r> 
similar to that which I see in villages of the Punjab. f recom- 
mend it to vour reailing. The same idea was expressed by I-ord 
Saiisburv. when as Prime Minister of England he said while 
discussing the iiniirovement of rural conditions. them a 

circus ; in the present day he would have said a cinema. 
C\nical as this remark may appear, it contains much truth. 1 he 
villager in all countries is apt to be bored, yet I do not feel that 
this is inevitable. If he were literate, if he had access to Ixmk.s, 
if his economic life, his moral being, and his social surroundings 
were all organized, his life would be far less dull tliaii it now is. 


It is for this reason that Punjab co-operators are not con- 
tent to form societies of credit, purcha.se, sale or oven thrift, but 
c-oneeru themselves also with questions of eilucation and hygiene, 
with the avoi.lanee <.f litigation and with all forms of moral and 
social activity, which better organized and better educated 
countries are aceustomeil to regard as outsiile the eo-o{Y**‘f 
held. We wish not only to secure for the people economic gains 
or .savings but also to whlen their views, to add to their social 
interests and to raise their moral standard in every way. We 
have, therefore, eo-oiierative societies for the.sc^ less directly 
ecoiiomie objects as well as for the making and .saving of money. 
We are, however, hampered in all our efforts by two constant 
difficulties: the illiteracy of the mass of the villages and of the 
poorer classes in the towns, and the lack of a resident leader who 
will inspire them and helji them to make an effort on their own 
behalf. In the majority of cn.ses the only possible leader is the 
resident teacher, and 1 wish to apjieal to all educators in this 
l onntrv to understand how great a need the village has of their 
help ami liow greatly they them.selves can be benefited by heljiing 
llie villagers. The .‘jchoolmnster, if he is a man of high character, 
w ill be regardetl as the one disinterested person w ho can he trusted 
in case of di.sj)ut<*s. If he is acute-minded, his advice will be 
valued in making the rules of a better living society, for the limit- 
ation of ceremonial expenditure. He will win the confidence 
of the people l>y joining their credit society W’ithout intending to 
borrow, or if he doe.s not wish to join, by writing their simple 
accounts wlierever thcN’ have no literate member who can act 
as secretary. We .should uot forget that .schoolmasters W'ere 
numerous in the group of educated men which first founded co- 
operation in Uumania, that schoolmasters led tlie national revival 
in Denmark of w’hich the Folk High school are so marked a 
feature, and that the .schoolmaster of England to-day, in town 
or village, is habitually the secretary of one or more local organiz- 
ations for music, for the drama, for thrift or even for the cultiva- 
tion of small holdings. 
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I have extracted a fe«- instances from pamphlet Xo. 4 (} on 
Rural Education published by the British Board of Education. 
It is there pointed out that teachers are taking an active part in 
organization for the advancement of agriculture and horticulture 
as well as in those social activities which make life in village com- 
munities more interesting and more wholesome. Nor is this 
work confined to the villages. Reference is made to teachers in 
London and other large cities who are expert gardeners and give 
courses of lectures to allotment associations. They have been 
busy also in the formation of allotment societies, poultry' societies 
and bee-keeping societies. Three or four cases are specified in 
which the teachers of London schools have cither themselves 
founded such associations or are taking a leading part in (heir 
management. In secondary schools of the rural area there are 
teachers who lecture to farmers, advise them on the improvement 
of their pastures, form clubs for adolescents, give expert ady'ice 
to bee-keepers and gardeners societies or are chairmen of egg 
societies and similar bodies. The head teacher of a school in the 
south-west of England is chairman of an egg society yvhich 
during 1025 collected 75,000 eggs from the local zamindars. 
Teachers in primary schools have naturally more opportunity for 
varied assistance to their neighbours. Many women are 
employed in teaching in England and these in their turn 
are engaged in organizing girls’ cliib.s, nursing and first-aid 
associations, musical societies, etc. The men are siinilarly 
interested in pig clubs, milk-recording societies, dairying, 
poultry keeping and athletic clubs. They arc employed 
as expert judges in agricultural and horticultural shows. 
They are secretaries of the local thrift societies, and both 
men and 'women in all parts of the country work as librarians 
of the village library maintained by the County Council. The 
head teacher of a village school is a Director of an Asparagus 
Society operating over a wide area 8urroun<ling a market town, 
while the founder and chief organizer of the biggest egg society* 
in all England, that of Framlingham in Suffolk, yvas the heail 
teacher of the local school. The English teacher docs not add 
these tasks to his ordinary busy life because the Education De- 
partment orders him to do so, he does not consider that lie . is 
performing an act of benevolence, lie is carrying out his ordinari- 
duty and helping as an educator the improvement of the entire 
life of the community in which he lives. Here in India there are 
no doubt difficulties of casto and religion which make it more 
difficult for a teacher to assume the same position, nevertheless 
I do not believe it to be impossible. I have co-operative workers 
who are entirely successful among men of a different religion or u 
(afferent community from their oyvii, and who are respected and 
valued by the people because they are impartial as between man 
and man, and yet show themselves anxious to enter into the life 
of the people, adding interest to it as well as making it 
P^®®toble. The schoolmaster can do the same if ho yvishes, andhe 
Will find the co-operative staff ready to welcome his help wherever 
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sincerciv given. We need literacy as well as understanding, 
and it is the privilege of the schoolmaster to supply both. It is 
not merely the villager who is bored in a village, the same trouble 
afflicts the teacher also, and I am confident that he himself wdl 
find his life more pleasant if he will helj. forward the economie. 
the moral and the social improvement of those around him. An 
opportunity for giving such help is now offered to him by the 
lArt which' he is ex]»eetrd to take in the promotion of adult edu- 
edition ami the maintenance of village libraries. Adult .schooLs 
as such are supported by the Education Department, but the 
funds for the village libraries are for the most part provided by 
the Rural Community Hoard. There is at the same time a Rural 
Community Council for each district, in which the local officers 
of education play an important part, and which, if successful, 
will fxcite in the rural ureas an interest in all kinds of social 



in their present state of weariness and with their limited outlook 
will organize themselves spontaneously : they must be — not 
force<l — but encouraged and stimulated to think for themselves, 
to think about other things than their daily bread and to acquire 
the .sense of community. I am not myself a great believer in the 
reality or value of the old village panchayat. which appears in 
every picture of the Imlian gohlen age. If such a panchayat 
ever'e.\isted and ha<l power to c<mtrol the life of the villager. I 
susjiect that it uas as often unjust as just. I do not intend to 
make hereby any imputatitni against the Indian villager which 
I would not as readily make against the villager of most other 
countries. There are not many isolated groups of men in any 
country of the world, who cun be left to conduct their own affairs 
on a basis of economic inequality, and in which the .strong would 
not frequently misuse their power to the detriment of the weak. 
We must not look back at the past but forward towards the future. 
If in place of a council of village graybeards deciding the affairs 
of the village under the pipal tree, but deciding them ns happened 
to suit the convenience of the more fortviiiate among themselves, 
we could create a village community of equally intelligent and 
equally independent men, economically rich or jioor, but socially 
free to express an opinion and be sure of a hearing, we should have 
gone far to add real interest to rural life and to introduce the sense 
of liberty in a sphere in which, despite all the pictures of the golden 
age, I do not believe that it has ever yet existed. 


With this object in view I ask you to consider whether a 
cultivator who lives from hand to mouth, paying over the bulk 
of his produce, if not the whole of it to a money-lender who has 
fiimnced his sowing and his ploughing, and merely turning to 
the same master for every one of his daily needs, is a man of 
whose life India as she grows towards national unity and national 
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consciousness, can feel proud. Such a man is only too often un- 
ambitious, selfish and obstinate. He caii have no idea of national 
progress and little syni])athy w ith his fellow countrymen beyond 
the range of his own eyes. Better farming means nothing to 
him', since the profits go to his creditor ; better cattle serve no 
useful purpose, since he has to give them more food, and hand 
over still more to the same master. Better living is a conception 
altogether outside his range. The Government is merely a tax- 
collector, and India is to him not even a name. It i.s this de- 
solate picture of life which co-ojjerators wish to alter and in the 
alteration of which they ask for the alliance of the schoolmaster. 
I am absolutely convinced that in any village in which a school- 
master supported heartily' the cause of co-operative credit, the 
villagers would be strengthened in their struggle to release them- 
selves from the bondage of debt, and might begin to comprehend 
that a fellow citizen who live.s a life entirely different from their 
own, and who may be of a different caste and a different religion 
can nevertheless feel a real sympathy with their troubles, and is 
moved to help them with no object of his ow n to gain. To the 
majority of illiterate men in villages I believe that this idea is 
practically unknown, but it is an idea which co-operators try 
to instil into the members of their societies. The schoolmaster 
has greater power than any other person to enforce the lesson 
by his teaching and his examples. If he will repeat to them 
that every man, however poor, can always save something 
from month to month and from harvest to harvest, and 
will illustrate this by joining a thrift society, if he w'ill 
try to convince them that good material is not only better 
than bud material but is also frequently cheaper in the end, and 
will join in ordering through a credit society or a separate 
supply society whatever he and they need from day to 
day for their personal use or for their homes, if he will sit with 
them in meeting to discuss the remedies for excessive drinking, 
for litigiousness, for extravagance on ceremonies, or for the giving 
and taking of bribes he will acquire and exert an influence in the 
small community around him which will give valuable strength 
to the co-operative societies and will win for him a unique and 
honoured position in the village. The five classes of society which 
I have indicated, those of credit, thrift, supply, arbitration and 
better living, are all types in which co-operators suffer from 
lack of literacy and in which the aid of the schoolmaster can 
effectively be given. There are very few villages in which at pre- 
sent literacy is so widespread that no society of these types would 
require a Mchoolmaster as secretary or as a member of committee 
and if there ax'e any such villages, their inhabitants have reached 
a point of independence at which the master will be able to asso- 
ciate with them as equals instead of guiding them as children. 
In either case both he and they are gainers. 1 should like to ask 
every one of you here to encourage co-operative societies of every 
kind in the village and the town, because they are a sign of national 
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progress and a necessary element in national organization. They 
are not merely the fads of a j)eciiliar (Jovcrnment dejiarf mcnt, 
they are Ihe life of the people, and without them the people, and 
the ruiul ])<>puiHtion in particular, will advance less rapidly and 
less .sure]\- towards the goal of India a nation. 

W’e c<.»-opeiator,'‘ in return have .something to give. The 
various kinds of co-operative societies whicli are concerned im- 
mediately with schools and schoolmasters will be disexissed in 
detail in the Co-operative Section of this Conference. 1 wonhl 
only remind you at present that more than half of our .iuO thrift 
societies with their J^s. lakhs of savings are working among 
and for (lie benetit of teaoliers in primar\’ and .secondary .schools. 
Ajiarl from the <lirect benelit of saving they contribute something 
also to personal character, and a teacher will be and become a 
bi-tter ami more intelligent man from day to day, as he is trained 
in thrift and in thoughtful spending. Again wo have a hundred 
or more supply societies in secondary schools which bought anti 
sold last ^-car goods of the value of Its. 1 lakh. I will not 
sav that tliev are all first clas.s, they vary from the excellent to 
the indesei-ihable. Where, however, they tlo well, they teach both 
masters and boys the ativantage of buying in common what they 
need, insisting on good quality aiul reasonable rates, and distri- 
buting th(‘ goods amongst themselves with impartiality and on a 
basis of clear accounts. \Vc have our own objects to gain, ami 
are glad to sec the iilea and meaning of Co-operation spread 
among the young, but you will not grudge us a return, if W’o arc 
able to perform for you a service. »Similnrly co-operators desire to 
fill your schools, in tlieir own interests as well as yours. We have 
a mimbei' of comjmlsory education societies, in which the parents 
are iiledged to ctiucute their children continuously up to the 4th 
class. .Such societies arc only required in areas in which the Primary 
Education Act cannot yet be enforced, but wherever it can bo 
introduced, we are delighted to be abolished. Co-operators com- 
pete with no useful activity of Government or private person, 
and aim only at securing a desirable result by any honest means. 
You will no doubt be interested to know’ that tlie pledge which 
th<* members of such societies of comijul.sory education, take, with 
regard to the e^Iucution of tlicir children is seldom broken, but 
w here it is broken, the committees impose a fine ns authorised by 
the by-laws, and we have one instance after another in which the 
offender has puitl the fine and continued his membership in the 
society and (ho education of his children in the school. But wo 
cannot afford to w'ait until the children of to-day are educated 
and grow up. We share with you a belief in the value of adult 
education, up to the primary standard in the first place and as 
much further as we can carry it. Wc pride ourselves on having 
founded the first adult school, but the Education Department 
has now left us far behind, and wherever possible oo-operatora 
hand over their schools to the local body when it is w’ilHng to 
take them. 
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You will readily agree that mere education up to the 4th class, 
and the further instruction of a few boys in secondary schools, is 
not all that India wants. For one thing there is between the 
stage of compulsory education of juvenilc.s and the later education 
of adults the long period of adolescence, for which no provision 
is made in this country except in the secondary schools. 'I'lierc 
are no young farmers clubs, no sporting clubs, and (outside the 
schools) few boy scouts and practically no girl guides. In other 
words the adolescent boy or girl is left to his own devices from the 
age perhaps of 12 until he is a man or woman old enough to under- 
stand how great an opportunity has been lost. One can dream 
of village schoolmasters, and town schoolmasters also, organising 
troops of boy scouts, debating clubs of young zamindar boys, 
hockey clubs on the village grazing grounds, or even — as in one 
English village — a company of boy scavengers — not sweepers by 
birth — who spend their .spare time collecting all the old tins, 
clothes, papers, etc., whicli are lying about the streets of the 
village and selling them for a common fund. If tlie Gurgaon 
school of rural economy secures the results for w'hichits j)romoters 
hope, we shall some day see a “ village guide ” in every village 
of the Gurgaon District, trained to promote and assist co-operative 
societies, rules of hygiene, })lan.s of cattle breeding and a thousand 
other novelties. Where such guides do not exist, the only men 
who can help u.s are the schoolmaster and the co-operative 
organizer. The latter is always on tour, the former is resident 
and is consequently in a far stronger position to develop local life. 
If we all realize that patriotism is not a noisy virtue, that it does 
not consist in striking, and ]>crhaps tragic, acts of history, bxit in 
the daily performance of small and generous tasks in the little 
circle in which each of us live, we shall interpret patriotism more 
truly than is ordinarily done, an<l we shall each of us carry it one 
step further. Do not be astonished at my discussing all these 
matters before you and calling them Co-operation. They are 
Co-operation and I refuse to interpret it in any narrower way, It 
is a re-building of the nation by teaching every citizen thrift and 
wise expenditure, cleanliness, ]>cacefuliie88 and truth. Men are 
willing to learn but they cannot understand, partly because they 
are literate and partly because they have no local leader among 
them. You aim at literacy, and wc welcome and will in every 
way support your efforts, but in return 1 ask for local leadership, 
or where it is already present I ask for the use of your brains and 
your real sympathy. Wc are travelling on the same road ; let us 
join hands. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 

SECTION. 


By Lionel Heath. Esq., 1. E. S., 

Principal of the Mayo School of Arts. 

manual TRAINING IN EDUCATION. 

I very nuich appreciate the lionour of being requested to 
prc.sidc'at the Arts and Crafts Section of this Conference and being 
asked to give a presidential address. I feel most sorry that owing 
to being on leave at tlie time of your meeting I shall be unable 
to be present. 1 must convey here my very grateful thanks to 
Dr. W’hitchouse for consenting to read this paper. 

At an Educational Conference of this importance, which 1 
anticipate will have useful and far-reaching results in helping 
educationists to arrive at clearer and perhaps broader ideas of this 
educational requirements of India, I interpret the aims of this 
Section s meeting as an endeavour to fintl a proper place in edu- 
cation for the Arts through the medium of drawing and manual 
work. 

You will foi'give me if 1 take an unorthodox view of the im- 
portance of art in education. If you disagree with me it will 
at least help \'ou to argue the opposite view ami so the air may bo 
cleared for a better understanding of the two points of view. 

I see no evidence in India that the Arts, or perhajjs I had 
better u.se the term the Fine Arts, have any place in, bearing on, 
or relationship with, our educational system. As far as I know 
there is no professorship of Art, or lecturership of Art, in any Uni- 
versit 3 ' in India. No University gives a degree in Architecture 
or any other of the arts, nor am I aware that Art is a subject in 
an^' of your colleges for lectures or lessons, or considered a subject 
tipon the development of man, or relating to culture and 
civilisation. I would ask you to enquire from your students how 
many could give you the names, and some of the works, of the 
great artists of the world or how many could tell you anything 
of the histor 3 ’’ of the rise and fall of art in India. Does it never 
strike the educationists as extraordinary that though thousands 
pretend to an understanding of the inspiration and beauty of 
Ehakospearo’s writing not one per ten thousand has the least 
understanding or desire to understanding the spirit and teaching 
ol thn xf true of Western culture it is oven 

culture. 

% 

«5^not in any spirit of criticism, but in order 
idea of whore we stand and of our res- 
‘*'Art and beauty and truth as subjects 

You will say that this is 
' an’t do without ideals ; it 
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is equally and no less idealistic to contend that the study of liter- 
ature and the beauty of thought and words has this high cultural 
and moral influence. The highest cultural value of ideals is that 
thev are in contrast to the commercial and materialistic world 
we live in. But there is another point of value in the study of 
Art. Art is not an ae.sthetic luxury only, it is capable of immense 
practical application and in thi.s Conference it is in this a.spcct 
that we have to consider it rather than the other, w'hich may be 
loft to the consideration of other sections if they so desire. 

I think that it will be admitted by all of u.s that our educa- 
tional system docs not err on the side of being too practical. To 
come down to hard facts and leave idealism alone for the moment 
we may presume that a country is entitled to that form of edtica- 
tion that shall best fit it for the needs of the time and one that 
shall give its 3'outh a full chance of developing all its faculties 
and of becoming useful citizens. Most European countries now 
realise this claim and try to meet it. The London County Council 
employ's artists and drawing masters as peripatetic teachers in 
its council schools to give lessons and lectures on drawing and 
painting applied specially to nature study and design. The Swiss 
National Schools, which have ju.stl^v the reputation of giving the 
best form of national education, employ artists as whole time 
professors of Art and the studio-class rooms and the work of the 
pupils are usually an object lesson in efficiency’ and high standard 
to the educationist. The development of kindergarten teaching 
into manual training in industrial centres is an easy step in coun- 
tries like Germany and Switzerland where teachers j)ractice an 
honourable profession and arc people of great influence. 

Drawing in these countries is not a tedious routine ; it is 
a live study which claims the most enthusiastic interest of both 
teachers and pupils. It does not stop at copying, it is used both 
as a means of expression and as a source of inspiration to the 
child’s mind and its inventive faculty. It is related b,v design 
to the girls’ home life and to the boys’ practical work. Without 
this relation to the child’s life it loses most of its educational value 
and becomes a lifeless exercise. In my view, no art, literature 
or education can be judged except in relation to the time it wa.s 
born in. Wo do not want the writings of Chaucer or the paint- 
ings of Raphael in our day and so in education we do not want 
tradition, we want a live system. 

The modern developments in education are still somewhat of 
a shock to the conservative academic teacher, who thinks secretly 
that wo are falling out of the frying pan into the fire ; that a 
country that can no longer produce the writers of beautiful letters 
that were plentiful in the time of our grand-fathers is in a par- 
lous state. Other times other customs. Wo are living in tlie 
present and we produce men who do things. Whatever may bo 
said against the present state of civilisation, this is an era of 
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scientific and artistic advance ; where in the past things, v>f uti- 
Iit3’ and rare beauty were the j)rcrogntives of the rich onl\‘, now 
these tilings are at the door of the man in the street ; wliere we 
built beautiful cathedrals, wc now build comfortable and beauti- 
ful homes. Being an artist I regret, but being a man in the street 
also, 1 welcome tlie things of beautN- 1 have. 

If the modernising of education is a necessity in the coun- 
tries of Europe and America, highly developed both scientifically 
and industriall_v, uith a people skilled in production and born to 
a jiractical outlook I think it is an incontrovertible statement 
to say that India with a people, traditionally* skilled in hand- 
work, with magnificent buildings and arts to their rccorcl but 
undevelopcMl in modern art-s, science and commerce requires more 
urgently a modern educational system. 

The last few years in the Punjab have seen a great aflvancc 
in bringing education up to modern neetls in many' directions — 
Agriculture, Co-operation, Commerce, Physical Training, Public 
Health and Social Service are all receiving very serious atten- 
tion in schools. I admit that a like consitleration has been given 
to the teaching of Drawing and Manual Training and within 
certain limits some progress has been made in bringing these sub- 
jects into line with modern ideas but chiefly owing to lack of good 
teaching the results are such ns to lead flie public to think that 
these subjects have little or no educational value. 

It is not my duty* t<i dwell on the causes that have held back 
the progress of the practical side of education. We have not the 
money, we have not the teachers, we have not even a popular 
sense of the neee.ssity for such j)rogress. We have been trydng 
to carry on w ithout these three cs.sential and of the three the last 
is the most fatal and deadening to our c/Torts. If w'c had this 
popular demand the other requirements would follow in India as 
easily as in other countries. 

In considering the bearing of drawing and craft-work upon, 
and in relation to, education I wish to give a word of W'arning. 
In this matter perhaps more than in any other “ a little learning 
is a dangerous thing.” When that little learning is expounded by 
teachers with insufficient toehnicnl know'ledge the dangerous 
thing becomes disastrous. 

We shall never get the true value of drawing without the 
most expert and enthusiastic teachers and we shall never get tJieiu 
unless we give them a pay and status at least equal to that of any 
other teacher. Owing to their inferior educational qualifications 
in the past and the ignorance of headmasters of their subjects 
the drawing master and the craft teacher are held of no account, 
it is they’ who are at the beck and call of the others, who are 
deputed to fetch and carry the Inspector’s hand luggage and run 
with messages. Such an attitude towards these teachers is bound 
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to belittle the value of their teaching, to bring the subjects into 
contempt, and rob them of any enthusiasm they may have had. 

'J'he educational value of drawing is more easily understood 
by all than that of manual training. It gives, through the lessons 
learnt, a definite additional power of cxi)ression and one that 
comes naturally to children and only requires developing. As 
writing requires thought and knowledge of grammatical con- 
struction so drawing requires thought and power of visualisation 
with, as in writing, technical skill. The necessary skill is only 
the servant of more important qualities, writing may be bad but 
readal.le and adequately' convey beautiful thoughts, imagination, 
observation or truth and so it is with drawing arul painting. 'I’hc 
great artist Watts stands out as a poor painter with great thoughts 
and beauty of inspiration. Because it is easier to understand 
tecJinical ability than more subtle and valuable qualitie.s, the 
ignorant attach undue importance to dexterous drawing and in- 
sufficient importance to truth and beauty. Thus how often do 
we .see in .schools carefully executed drawings in wrong i)roportion 
or bad form and poor drawings elaborately’ painted. 

Bad teaching in manual work may be unlearnt if craft is 
taken in the boy’s profe.ssion but ba<i drawing is a bad mental 
training and is, like a bad habit or a bad accent, rarely iinlearnt. 

The training of drawing teachers becomes therefore the 
most important question for the consideration of this Conference 
in the sectional meeting. In addition to having had ten years’ 
experience of teaching in an Art School at home I have had the 
training of drawing mastei-s here from 1911 to 1922. So I think 
1 may claim to know something of the art of teaching and some- 
thing of the difficulties of training teachers in India. 1 believe 
it was thought by some that the School of Arts, when it trained 
drawing teachers, was trying to make artists of the teachers. We 
were not, but I believe that a pupil under a clever artist or a 
skilled craftsman will learn more than from the most highly 
trained teacher without the art sense. It is true that the artistic 
ability of the students was in advance of their powers to teach but 
this was due to the low standard of the educational qualifications 
of the boys and not to excessive artistic training. In a word 
a lack of balance between the two sides of the trainings resulted. 
This lack of balance was overcome to a great extent during the 
later years by recruiting matriculate students and reducing the 
training from three to two years ; the results fully justified the 
obange. 

The point I want to emphasize is that if you want good draw- 
ing teachers you must give them a training far in advance of tlie 
matter of the lessons they will have to give to their classes, first, 
because with a Uttle learning they utterly misjudge the object 
of teaching drawing and treat it as a subject to be learned by rote, 
and secondly, drawing is a subject that cannot be crammed up 
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before a lesson, as m.iy possibly be clone with book knowledge. 
The ignorant drawing teacher has a fixed conviction that what 
he sees is correct and that all he has to do is to acquire enough 
skill to translate it to paper. He teaches his class by the light of 
his own imperfect understanding. The real fact is that what he 
sees is mostlj- incorrect and the most difficult part of hi.s work 
is to train his eye to see and his brain to retain the impression, 
the necessary manual dexterity required in drawing is almost an 
automatic result of the eye and brain training and comes from 
practice only, and has little more bearing upon the .subject than 
a good handwriting has upon the knowleclge of a language. 

This may appear a bold .statement and one not easily accepted 
because it has become the habit to look upon drawing as the end 
instead of the means only. I want to rub this point in ns it is 
the crux of the whole matter of teaching drawing in schools. Let 
me illustrate this by a simple example. You are shown 
a drawing of a tree— -it is obviously a tree and not a man, it has 
leaves of sorts and a trunk and branches, it maj’ bo j>ainted green. 
It has therefore some elementary truth in it and it is even possible 
that it is quite a pretty drawing to the uninitiated, but the point 
is, has it those truth.s uhich show powers of observation, a trained 
eye for form, a sense of proportion an<l construction ? None of 
tljese are artistic qualities though they are of course incbuled in, 
and essential to, the liighest artistic work. These things are 
merely what a drawiirg must express if it is to be a means of ex- 
pri'ssion and a exercise of educational vnine. How many of our 
teachers of to-day could tell yon whether a drawing expresses any 
of the truths that it is essential it should express? It may 
be amusing to sec a child draw’ a horse or an elephant with the 
right number of legs and a trunk or tail, it may even show some 
powers of memory or an elementary power of observation but 
as an education it is a delusion. Drawing can only be taught 
by appeal to the understanding of the child and by connecting it 
with the life of the child ; combination of these two factors must 
govern the lessons and it is obvious that the proper understanding 
of the construction and natural characteristics of an animal 
must come at very much later period in his life. 

Manufil Training : — These exercises are designed to teach a 
boy observation, accuracy and manual skill. The lessons aro 
arranged in steps of graded difficulty and sidll so that if the teach- 
ing is sound each step is completed before the next is taken up 
so as to show that the boy has learnt what ho can of the hand and 
eye training demonstrable by the exercises. What we see is that 
in the greater part of the work neither observation, accuracy nor 
skill is shown, if these three functions arc not exercised it is ob- 
vious that carelessness, inaccuracy and lack of skill have been 
taught. The repetition of the exercises only serves to perpetuate 
and establish these faults and this is whore the dangerous element 
enters. We have the appearance of teaching sound methods but 
the results arc fundamentally bad. 
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In practical work of this nature the first essential in all the 
lessons is that the pupil shall be taught and thoroughly under- 
stand how to handle and make use of his tools. This can be 
taught by demonstration only. In his training the teacher has 
to learn the dignity of skilled labour and must be prepared to 
take ofi his coat to his job when he is teaching and show his 
class that be not only understands his work but that he is proud 
to demonstrate his skill. A class will learn more of the true 
inwardness of manual work from a skilled craftsman with no 
teaching training than from the best school-trained teacher ; we 
have also to face this fact, that a skilled craftsman earns more 
than a well paid teacher and that a second best craftsman or 
teacher is no good to any one. This fact is not recognised, and 
it is this that is the primary cause of the failure of the industrial 

schools in this country. 

% 

There is another to be considered. Are these exercises 
properly designed to develop the powers we desire ? Is it edu- 
cationally soumi to teach methods of work and construction never 
after to be employed or only employed by shoddy workmen ? 
Or to put it in anotlier way are we getting all we might out of 
these exercises if they were better designed ? I am not a manual 
training exj>ert, I am a craftsman, sol will put a point of view for 
3'our consideration which will I hope lielp you to answer these 
questions. 

Manual Training is not a technical training but an educa- 
tion. It may be compared to the home teaching of a boy whom 
we wish to make receptive of knowledge in the future when he 
goes to school. We make our information relative to his powers, 
we try to tell him only what is true though we may leave untold 
much that is true that might be beyond his powers to grasp. Wo 
sow a seed suitable to ground that will fructify it, so that the plant 
may be healthy and well developed. If on the contrary the child 
is told untruths with the mistaken idea that he will not under- 
stand the truth, or he is taught wrong actions because we arc 
ignorant of what is right, these things not only have to be unlearnt 
but we are preparing liis mind to reject instead of to receive edu- 
cation. It were better to teach nothing, for if the boy, of his 
own inquisitiveness, gathers something that is wrong he will 
correct it later without harm. 

My view is that the power to make things in a craftsman- 
like way has an influence upon character building quite apart 
from the material value of the knowledge. But this influence 
necessarily depends upon the soundness of the knowledge im- 
parted. It is my doubt of the soundness of the manual training 
lessons in use that loads me to suggest in a very sketchy way, 
what I consider is the true aim of manual education. We want 
to give the pupil a direction in which to use his creative ability. 
This ability is undeniably possessed by all children more or less 
Anfl is seen in his endeavour to amuse himself by representing 
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something ho has seen in a drawing or by playing in the mud of 
the streets. To give full value to this teaching, it is done through 
the medium of paper, card-board, clay and wood, the first two 
enabling simple exercises in colour, pattern making nn<l con- 
struction to be incorporated in the lessons and so the elements 
of geometric design arc taught. Through the medium of clay, 
irregular, circular, naturalistic, and ctirvod forms are introduced 
an<l jiature studv aiul powers of observation are initiated and 
encouraged and design is carried a step further by being built 
up and modelled in relief. As the boy comes to an age to be 
trusted with cutting instruments. woo<l is taken as the medium 
in order that what he has learnt of c'xact measurement, know- 
ledge of form an<l working with his hands may be tran.slated into 
n more iicrmanerd material. 

At this stage the work is related to botany ; the giouth, 
development and struetnre of trees ; the nature of the dltT«M-etit 
kinds of wood and their »ises in the objects in use in every <lay 
life. In ail its stages the work is necessarily closely relatetl to 
drawing, form, and the use of Tiiathemnticnl instruments but in 
this last stage theie is the additional difficulty of the manipula- 
tion of dangerous tools. The proper haiulling and effective 
use (A the.se is regulated, first, to guard against damage to the 
])upil. the tools or the work by ill use. and secondly, to obtain 
the effective i-esults which the tools aie <lesigned to give. Kven 
the proi»er sharpening of a pencil or a chisel n»ay he made a lesson 
ill nuiiiual tlexterity aiul intelligence. 

'riie sfe|)s ill the training 1 suggest are as follows 

1 . A know lodge of the materials in which the work is done. 

2. A demonstration, constantly repeated by the teacher, 

of the method of using each tool, the work it will do 
best and wh}’. 

2. Exercises in simple methods of cutting shapes with the 
saw after marking out to accurate measure with the 
marking gauge, ruler, square and pencil. 

4. The use of the plane in finishing to the most exact 

measure. 

5. Craftsmanlike joints to boused in making small objects, 

the use of the right chisel and saw for these, the 
drilling of holes and the driving of nails. 

C. The mortice joint and its application, the preparation 
and methods of iising glue for fixing this without 
assistance from pegs or nails. 

7. The care of tools, the sharpening of chisels on the oil 
stone. 

The making of objects made possible by the exoroises 
learnt to this stage. 


8 . 
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At this point the pupil should be shown and made to draw 
a 1 the simpler mctlieds of joints used in joinerv tfic purposed 

iitnia d*^ intended to achieve and the objects in which Uioy are 
utilised. From this stage onward the minimum amount of time 
.diould be spent in exercises and maximum time given to obiecl 
making. The only joints permitted to be used should be those 
Mnich a craftsmuTi woiiUl use for the* purpose 

We who advocate a tliorough .system of drawing and manual 
training in schools, do so 1, .-cause we think that a literate oduea- 
lon by Itself is incomplete at the pre.sent time having regard to 
the future of the mass of the people and because «e believe that 
these studios have a strong influence in tlie direction of buildinc 
up character, sclf-rehancc and good taste and so help to comnleto 
and balance the education of modern youth. That they lead ui> 
to vocational education and productive power is an added reason 
Jor thoir inclusion in our educational sy.stcm at this time in Iiniia 
iMy own view is that vocational schools at present arc only 
an attempt to eorrect defects in the earlier education and that 
until the system o7 educating tiie boy is sound, vocational schools 
will not be a success. Those of us who have had anything to do 
m the training of Indian boys must have been struck bv tJieir 
bclplesfl difficulty in mastering simple (irnctical processes. Tbo 
>w)rk the pliieation Department is now doing through its Normal 
.-ehools, through Its Central Training Colh*ge. through its Inspect- 
oifc. through Its Ilural f ommiinity Roaid. and its Village Oouncils 
IS intimaUly related to the needs of the j»-op|o and implies tlic 
rwogiiitioii of tlic widest possible interpretation of the word 
Education. This recognition demands the most progressive 
advance ui the quality of our teachers. We have many able men 
in our ranks of teachers and those of them who arc here to-dav 
and who will give you the fruits of their experience must realise 
the colossal nature of the problem of training the teael.ors of tbo 
future. When I think of that problem and the indivifinal effort 
that hundreds of you have to expend in the attempt to solve it 
1 have nothing but respect and a.Imiration. 

r have done nothing more than indicate some defects. I 
iiayc seen from outskle, the progress of a small section in edu- 
cation. The papers that will be read to you by those who have 
been concerned in the supervision and teaching tlio practical 
course wll give you an entirely different point of view to which the 
^eatest attention should be paid. I only wish I coul.l be pre- 
wijt to hear the other side and to give you mv assurance of mv 

bob.ri^^^® V.‘. ot this paper to put the subject 

before you in all its intricate bearings. 

the papers before you liavc been read and discussed I 
hope you wiU be able to pass a resolution embodying your sens© 
of the importance of art as a subject of iuKtruction in education 

l>rawii,g aiHl Manual Training are 
<-^8cntiaI steps in that direction. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


By Ivhan Bahadur Sh. Nur Elahi. M.A., I. E. S.. 

Inspector of Schools. Lahore Division. 

Ili-i Exicllcncy tli<- Ctj)vornor in his o|icnin" speech rcnuxrkcd 
l)mt hhlucation is a c(nnprchensive subject. Tliis, in iny opinion, 
is pre-<'inincntly true of Adult Education, of which the .scoiic 
should he* as wide as the interests of the men and women to whom 
it makes its appeal. 'I'o give yoti an idea of its aims I cnnitot 
perhaps do better than t|uote from the report of the Adult Edu- 
cation (\tinmittee appointetl hy the British Parliament to con- 
sider tlu' pri>vi.sion for ami po.ssil)ilities of A<lult Education (other 
than technical or vocational) in Oreat Britain and to make re- 
commcmlations. The report says : — 

“The Ad»dt, even when he has ft>rgotten most of what he 
learnt at school before he was fourteen, eannoU he put back to 
the s])elling book ami the multiplication table. In the interval 
between f<mrt('<'n and eighteen he has been receiving an educa- 
tion, formless indeed and fragmentary. but emphatic enottgh, and 
in its way effective - the e<lueation of practical life. His adult 
education must be taken up at this point an<l on this plane. It 
must work from his existing avocation and interests, must 
begin by answering existing eiuiuiries ami perplexities and go 
on to the satisfaction of his aspiration. It must show him the 
rt'asons that underlie his daily work, the way in which that work 
has come to be arrangetl as it is, and how it cun be arranged 
lietlcr, the relation of his work to that of others, and its place in 
the economics of the nation and the world." 

An interesting commentary on this principle of approach 
is supplictl 1)3' a storey which a member of the committee tells in 
another part of the self-same report. He says : — 

“ A nort hern town developed to an amazing extent the form- 
ation of adult classe.s. On one occasion its representatives went 
to a Uarters' Union urging them to saj’ what thej* wanted to 
:^lud3■. Perplexity’ reigned until one said, ‘ We are always 
behind the hoi*se. We don't know much about him. Lot us have 
a class on the horse.’ As a result a hundred and twenty carters 
iittonded a class for two successive winters, it is said that tho 
horse in that town had a much better time ever after.” 

Viewed from this standpoint, adult edueation presents 
a problem which is to be tackled not only’ by the educationalist 
but members of all the beneficent departments and even 
by the politician and the social reformer. Tho model farm, the 
co-operative bank, the cholera and plague charts and even 
industrial workshops can bo as effective instruments of adult 
education as the school or the library. But as the last two 



directly concern the educationalist, I think I should confine my 
remarks to these two factors : 

Pirst I shall take the adult school. In Knglaiul anti t)th(*r 
European countries where elementary education to tlu* age of 
fourteen is compulsory, the aim and function of an adult school 
is obviously to overtake tieficiencies of elementary education 
or to recompense a man or woman for missirig secondai’v school 
or university training. The Adult Education Committee 1 liave 
already referretl to consi<ler it to be even still wider. For 
instance, the Final Report of the Committee says : — 

The necessary conclusion is that Adult Education must 
not be regarded as a luxury for a few exceptional persons here 
an<l there nor as a thing wliich concerns only a short 
span of early manhoo<l but that Adult E<hication is a 
permanent National Necessity, an inseparable aspect of citi- 
zenship and therefore should be both universal ami life-long 
......The opportunity for Adult Education should be spreail 

uniformly and systematically over the whole community', as 
a jirimary obligation on that community in its own interest and 
a chief part of its duty to its indivi<lual members, ami therefore 
every encouragement and assistance should be given to voluntary 
organi.sations, so that their work, now necessai-ily sporadic and 
disconnected, may be developeil and find its place in the national 
Educational System.” 

The .same Report father defines the aim of Adult Educa- 
tion. It says : — 

“ The main purpose of Education is to fit a man for life, 
and therefore in a civilised community to fit him for his jilnec as u 
member of that community . . . .The essence of <leniocrafv heiii" 
not paKHjve but active purticij>ntion by all in citizcuiship, cduoa- 
tion in a democratic country must aim at titling eaeli individual 
progressively not oidy for Ids personal, domestic, ami vocational 
rluties, but, above all, for those duti<*s of citizenship for which 
these earlier stages are training grountls, that is, he must lenru 
(a) what his nation is, and what it stands for in past history ami 
literature, and what is its place among the other nations of the 
modern world ; (b) what are his dutie.s to it, from the elementary 
duties of sharing in it.s defence and submitting to Its laws up to 
the duty of helping to maintain and even to elev'ate standurd.s 
and ideals ; (c) the economic, political, and international con- 
ditions on which his nation’s efficiency and well-being depend ; 
its relation to the other constituent parts of the Commonwealth 
of British nations called the Empire, and the degree to which 
it can now or in the future enter into closer relation.s with other 
civilised nations for the just treatment of less developed races, 
for the furtherance of international co-operation in science, 
medicine, law, commerce, arts, and for the increasing establish- 
ment of world-peace. . . . 
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“ The economic recovery of tlic nation, the sound exercise 
of the new spirit of assertion among tlie rank and file, the proper 
use of their responsibilities by millions of new voters, all 2iUkc 
depend on their being a far wider body of intelligent public 
opinion after the war than there was before, and such a public 
oi^inion can only be created gradually by a long, thorough, uni- 
versal process of education continued into and throughout the 
life of the adult. 

■■ Such a progress needs to be planned out at once and set 
going immediately as part of the general work of reconstruction”. 

Adult Education from this point of view is not merely an 
adoption of a .scheme for continuation schools at which boys and 
girls would remain till they are eighteen but it is a life-long pro- 
cess. It repudiates the itlea involed in expressions like — ‘ When 
I left school,'- ^Vhcn I began life,' — which carry the suggestion 
not of milestones along the road of personal development, but, 
rather of a distinct and final passing out of one world into 
another, contrasted rather than connected with the first. 

The Educationist of the West therefore .seeks to correct thi.s 
false notion and in the words of Mr. H. A. L. Fisher “ tries to 
draw out of a man all that is best and most useful in him, so that 
his powers may bo employed with advantage to the community 
and to himself as a member thereof.” 

For us, however, the problem is much simpler. In a country 
where the proportion of literates to the total population i.s below 
r> per cent., the problem that confronts the educationalist is not 
the establiehinent of higher institution.s for adult such as Uni- 
versity Extension Societies of Working Class Athenceums or 
even to open continuation schools whose object is to provide 
personal culture and training for citizenship. No. Our aim at 
the present stage must be very modest and that is only to 
banish the demon of illiteracy and ignorance from our boundaries. 

Duiing the past few years the Education Department has 
directed its earnest efforts to the attainment of this end and 
these efforts have been remunerated in the unprecedented increase 
in the number of scholars. Not only has the percentage of 
pupils under instruction to the population of the Punjab more 
than doubled but our endeavours have led the population of many 
urban and rural areas to accept the principle of compulsion, 
without which no real progress is possible, for the education of 
their boys. This is, of course, very commendable. But it w'ould 
be suicidal to remain content wdth tliis increase in the number 
of scholars in children’s institutions. Wore we to depend upon 
this alone w’e might have to wait for several decades before the 
Punjab could claim to be literate in the accepted sense of the 
word. There is besides the children another vital element in 
society that tho Indian educationist oannot ignore by any 
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means and this is the illiterate adult. My view point here, of 
course, is that the home influence is of tremendous value and that 
the educated parents are the .'^urest guarantee of educated 
children. Beside.'; this the advocates of democracy will bear 
me out when 1 a.';‘sert that democracy can survive only in an 
educated nation. So unless we educate our masses and the 
illiterate adults, the democratic forms of government will not 
be truly successful in our country. This, therefore, namely, 
the education of tlie adults, is an important and at the same 
time a baffling j>roblem to which we have addressed ourselves 
during the past few years and wliich needs our be.st efforts to 
tackle it. 

The two main problems with which every one of us is con- 
fronted every year while engaged in the work of educational 
expansion both among children and adulta are, ‘ How are we to 
enrol more scholars’ and ‘ How are we to keep them at school for 
a period long enough to ensure literacy.’ With a view to devise 
a deflnite modus 02 >erandi for this far-reaching problem no car<‘- 
fully devised plan of attack has, as far as 1 know', been adopted 
and in consequence much of our work has been like that of men 
groping in the dark. The situation, further, is a still more em- 
barrassing one. On the one hand, the masses ap]>ear to be totally 
indifferent to self-improvement and seem to take delight in their 
darkness, while on the other hand, illiteracy is sought to be 
stamped out through the agency of persons whose influence in 
society due to poor emoluments, low- social standing and, in not 
a few cases to their mercenary spirit, can practically count for 
nothing. Persuasion is rarelj', if at all, responded to b^’ the 
obdurate and sceptical ma.sses w'hile an average teacher does not 
conscientiously believe in the blessing of e<lucation nor in the 
dignity of teaching or of .social service. Another set-back in ouj‘ 
Country is the lack of voluntary interest. The history of th(‘ 
growth of education in England l)rings out one fact most clearly 
and prominently and that is that the a<lvancenient of education 
has depended, till the last few years, almost entirely an<l solely 
on voluntary efforts, inspired by religious and humanitarian 
motives. Adult education is specially and very particularly in 
need of this spontaneous service of voluntary enthusiu.sm. 
Private benefactions here are rare in the case of education except 
when, possibly, prompted by religious zeal or, in plainer words, 
the denominational and sectarian spirit or even by sectarian 
rivalry. Wo have therefore to awaken the noble sense of charity 
and philanthropic work. And yet another formidable obstacle 
makes its appearance in our sordid ideal of education as kept in 
view by an average parent, viz., service ; the be-all and end-all of 
all education is Naukari. In its broader sense education is very 
rarely realised by many ignorant guardians. The present stage 
of transition which has brought in its wake tlie number of the 
educated unemployed in the limelight gives a man in the street 
an impression that education is useless and is solely responsible 
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{or this state of affairs. This distorted !<leal and point of view 
must. I am afraid, be changed through public opinion. 

This pitiable plight of the masses coupled with the low and 
uninfiuential position of an average teacher in society and the 
lack of voluntary interest makes the problem of adult education 
a very complex and intricate one. Yet in spite of these an- 
taeoiiistie forces at work we liave to remove illiteracy by enlisting 
the sympathies of the people and by creating in them a demaml 
for education. This is in itself a Herculean task which has to 
1)0 accomplished, if education is to advance. The set-backs and 
the counteracting forces crop up in all movements hut they have 
to he faced with a brave and stout heart. A movement which 
does not have to fight its wav out tends to lose its frershness. 
vigour and enthusiasm. We have thus, even in the teeth of 
these drawbacks, to awaken the masses in such a way that they 
might realise that education, though not tlie panacea for all 
his woes ami miseries, will still make his life fuller an<l therefore 

more enjovable than he finds it at present. 

'Phe problem therefore turii-s round the question. How are 

we lo awaken the masses V 

'Pbe lir-l and the foremost ncetl is well-organised propaganda 
work in the press ami from the platform. The former can be 
aecomplisbeil by contributing articles in jiapers commonly read by 
the literate /amimlars ami the latter by informal talks by those 
who are held in esteem by the masses. Formal lectures by 
officers of the other beneficent ilepartments will also go a long 
wav to iirepare the ground for the success of the movoineiit. 
Seeomllv wi* Iiave to remoye from the minds of our landed 
Dotentates the deep-rooted and ill-founded apprehension that 
education leads to a disorganisation of the existing labour system. 
This is, of course, not a new fancied idea, b\it it dates back to 
the earliest years of the present century and though education 
has since taken long stritles, the apprehension persists as a 
sacred tradition with our rural magnates. We have thus by all 
means at our disi)osal to convince these worthies out of their 
wholly uuf.iir neryoiisncss. Once won over they are sure Jo bo 
our truest allies, for opponents who become friends, after being 
fullv eonvinecd, turn out to bo the most reliable supporters. 
Thirdly, we should, as the Department has already begun to 
attempt at Gakhar and Gurgaoii, send out from our normal 
school teachers who know the ways of the people among whom 
they work, their Irnditioiis and wants and requirements and 
can he of use to them at all moments of need. This mil st^ub 
ate love of knowledge by contact. Fourthly, the OivU Officers 
out on tour should make it a point always to address the people 
on the value of education. Tlic talks of people not connected 
with the Education Department will, I feel, prove far more 
effective than the efforts of the members of the Education Depart- 
ment who ill the mind of the ignorant are supposed to be driving 
all and sundry into school. 
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The suggestions made above are merely one form or another 
of awakening the masses by persuasion but this, as you will 
realise, takes time. For the speedy expansion of the movement 
the remedy lies in otlier measures, a few of which I might 
merition : — 

A Searching and thorough enquiry should be set on foot 
by the Department and the I./egislature should lay down clear 
obligations on all concerned in the matter. \Vithout the Legis- 
lator coming to the rescue of the educationists, the chances of 
success are likely to remain as uneven as heretofore. I should 
therefore suggest that — 

(a) the responsibilities of the village headmen as well as 
of the Zaildars for the spread of education among the masses 
should be revived and a clear note and mention of this fact might 
invariably be made in their rolls by officers of the CHyiI as well 
as of the Education Department ; 

(A) the Tehsildars whose sympathies have almost vanished 
since they have lost seats in the District Boards might also be 
reminded of their duties in this direction. Occasional talks 
by them while on tour or even a cursory query by them regarding 
the educational progress of a village will surely give a great 
impetus to the work of education ; 

(c) other Civil Officers might also be requested to take more 
practical interest in the literacy problem of the Province. 

2. One indispensable requisite for the appointment of any 
person to a public office, such as Lainbardar, Zaildar, Member 
of the D. B., M. C., or N. A. C., or even to the town Panchayat, 
should be a pass in the literacy test. This is likely to popularise 
the movement a great deal and this action will give a great 
stimulus to men of the same category. 

3. All public officers should carry with them a clear and 
explicit undertaking that the person so appointed will uphold 
the cause of education in his respective sphere of Lnfluonco. 

4. No mail perhaps needs to be educated more than 
Convict since a large majority of crimes is committed through sheer 
ignorance of one’s duties and obligation towards society. 
Perhaps besides this, nowhere arc the conditions for starting a 
useful adult school more favourable than in a jail. The difficul- 
ties of enrolment and of securing regular attendance arc non- 
existent, while in every jail there must be a few educated convicts 
who could be entrusted with the teaching work. Just fancy 
that an illiterate adult leaves the jail as a literate person I ^ And 
what a tremendous impetus will the living ® xample of this one 
person, once an illiterate, give to the Adult Education t 
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5 . A very considerable push can be given to the move- 
ment if Industrial and Commercial houses. 'Factoiies, Government 
Railway Workshops, etc , urge their employees or ratlur make 
it compulsory for them to join the night school attached to them. 
Promotion in ceitain cases, I think, after a certain stage should 
be made dcpeiulenl on their receiving a literacy certificate. 

6. All Reformatory .Settlements of the Criminal Tribes, 
without exception, should start a<lult sehool.s. None needs edu- 
cation so much as does a member of the traditionally Criminal 
Tribe. U will be a case of true regeneration were thc.se men to 
leave the Reformatories as civil and educated members of society. 


7. A very successful means of awakening the masses to 
the nece-s-sitv of Kducation is the education among the adult 
women. \Vhatever the present state of affairs may ho, the only 
fruitful means — even Ix*gisluture is not so strong — is Female 
Education. An educated mother can never sec her chihlrcn 
grow up in illiteracy. A strenuous propaganda couhl be com- 
racnccd in this direction, for in the case of a good many of our 
Indian women time hangs heavily on their hands. If eilucntcd 
women couhl help their illiterate sisti-i's by starting adult women s 
schools, the Department would gain in the literate women the 
greatest sujiportcrs of adult ctlueation and of eoinpulsion — in 
fact both will come automatically with the sprenil of female 
education. 

As a further help to secure regular attendance and increased 
enrolment in urban areas 1 woukl otYer the following four sugges- 
tions : — 

(«) Pei'suasion alone, as a means of recruitment, has not 
gained a satisfactory response. If all officers — Civil and Police — 
and the Presidents of M. Cs. and N. A. Cs. possess practical 
sympathy, niueh can be accomplished in the minimum time. 
For instance, the illiterate police constable, ebaakidars. peons 
and other incnials might be pressed to join an adult school and 
secure at least a literacy certificate. For future vacancies the 
rule should require the appointment of a literate adult. 

(f;) To stretch the above point a little further J would 
go to the length of suggesting that all illiterate license-holders 
of Municipalities should be required to attend adult schools. 

(c) Fee concessions in schools should preferentially be given 
to the children of the guardians who, being illiterate, are willing 
to make an attempt at securing a literacy certificate. Excep- 
tions will surely have to be made as tlie rule, if stretched too far, 
might prove reactionary and retrograde. 

This much about what the others can do in this coniicction. 
Now a little about ourselves. 
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To start an adult school the officers of the Education Depart- 
ment should 6rst of all secure the co-operation of the Civil 
authorities. Before an ordinary village meeting for this purpose 
is held, the sympathies of the headman who might be asked to 
act as chairman of the meeting, might be completely enlisted. 
This will facilitate matters and if the headman wields tlie influence 
that he ought to through his office, his words ought to carry 
weight with the village folk. The convener of a meeting of thi.s 
nature need not at all feel discouraged with small attendance. 
Strangely enough the policy of beginning work with a large and 
successful meeting often proves dangerous as people e.xpect the 
subsequent work immediately to be on the scale of ordinary 
schools. The best and the more lasting movements have had 
small beginning.s an<l thi.s is a matter of great encouragement and 
consolation. At this meeting the advantages of literacy should 
be fully explained, keeping in mind the l>earing it has on the 
occupations, business dealings, anti the other matters of 
daily life of the audience present. \Vc sliould remember that 
for the adults the taste and attraction for stutly tlepends upon 
conviction, for an adult cannot be driven to school. Wo have 
first to arouse in him a sense of personal need as well as of public 
duty. Besides, the life conditions of individuals have to he 
studied and this jircsupposcs local kiiowletlge as well as sym- 
pathy. As many members as can he recruited should be booked 
there and then, while a rea.sonable time should be given for others 
to get enlisted. The time and the i>lace for the first nu*eting 
should then be aiinounce<l and in that the tiaily hours sliouhl be 
selected. We should, l»y the way, remember that we tleal hero 
with grown-ups and not children. Everything should be done 
and all terms settled with the co-operation of the pupils. Adult 
Education will thrive only under conditions which allow of tlic 
fullest self-determination and the maximum amount of liberty 
in the oganisation of the time amd other vital matters and there 
should ruu, through all propo.saU framed, the spirit of co- 
operation and sympathy. The methoils of teaching should vary ; 
the books prescribed for the adults as soon as they have learnt 
the alphabet should be such as are suited to their tastes and re- 
quirements. From the very outset a villager should be made 
to realise that he is learning the use of a serviceable weapon and 
is opening for himself the door of a valuable store-house. The 
a<lult needs a very varied and interesting programme — instruc- 
tive and informative and judiciously considered from the 
utilitarian view-point. It is not necessary to stick to the tliree 
R’s day in and day out. To increase attraction popular Punjabeo 
books, such as Hir Ranjab and Bulle Shah’s Kaffis, might occa- 
sionally be recited from. Once a week for a short time news might 
be read from a newspaper of interesting articles from a monthly, 
or instructive passages from pamphlets of the beneficent depart- 
ments. Once a week for an hour or two an interesting novel or a 
story-book might be continued as a serial reading. On Saturdays 
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or once a fortnight or even once a month an outsi<le Uctnrer 
might be asked to deliver a short informal talk with or without 
the aid of a lantern. Occasional rambles and inter school rallies 
might be encouraged. If an expert is available, informal talks 
on Astronomy. Art, GeoIog3’, Agriculture, etc., might also be 
arranged. Occasionally' mu.sical concerts might be arranged to 
which singers from neighbouring villages may' be invited. A 
gratnophone with a few good records could be another elTeetive 
alt ractiem . 

'J'opjcs such as are broadcasted in ])amphlets and p.sotci*s 
by the lied Cross Society on Cholera, Consvimptinn, Flies, Plague, 
Malaria, Infant Jlortality should occasionally' be presented 
before the a<Uilts for whom odxication should not merely mean the 
ability to read and write but a keener enjoy’ment of life and 
more refined standard of living. I woidd suggest that the com- 
munity work should l)y all means possible be heartily’ encouraged, 
for, while the object of the adult school is to dispel the melan- 
choly belief tliat grown men and women have nothing to gain 
by literacy, coinnninity' work stands for the diffusion through- 
out the ju'ovince and in every’ section of the society, the sense 
of wonder and curiosity and the gift of mutual sympathy’ and 
companionship which adds so much to the meaning of life. And 
this is exactly what is to be aimed at ultimately in all forms 
of adult education. 

All touring officers might be requcsteil to seo the adult 
school and note their impressions of the work carried on. The 
adult students should form a Games Club of their own and should 
be [irivileged to use the school play’ground, if one is closo by. 

All adults ])a.ssing from our schools should be awarded 
literacy certificates. For a pass in the literacy test practice in 
the application of gurs and knowledge of commercial arithmetic 
and a working knowledge of reading and wTiting should be. con* 
sidcred sufficient. 

Now 1 cumc to the second important factor in Adult Edu- 
cation, viz., Literacy. As would be clear, the adult schools in a 
village arc naturally of a temporary nature. As soon os a fairly 
large number of adults has secured the literacy ccrtilicnte, the 
school will have to be shifted to another place where there is a 
demand for it. But the removal of the school loaves behind it 
the legacy of another problem, viz., the danger of relapse into 
illiteracy and a desire in some for the development of the know- 
ledge they’ have gained and for the nourishincnl and consolation 
that reading brings. It is in consequence essential that libraries 
should follow the adult schools. No scheme of adult education 
in fact can he complete without libraries. Accordingly the 
Department has instituted such libraries in coiineotion with all 
Full Middle and Lower Middle Schools. There is, of course, some 
diversity of ojiinion about the selection of books of these libraries. 
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Some think that utility should precede culture and that selec- 
tion should be on scientific and technical rather than on liberal 
lines. There is another school that would place only books like 
Hir Ranjah or novels like Sharar’s Firdausi Barin, in these 
hbraries I personally should a<lvocate an admixture of the two. 
Besides popular .story books. 1 should place in these libraries 
stimulating and interc.sting pamphlets and periodicals on subjects 
like sericulture, gardening, poultry, farming, first aid. dairy 
farming and the like. The library might even include literature 
on .such technical topics a.s pottery, soap-making, carpentry, crude 
Oil engines, tanning, etc. A few illustrated books or magazine.s 
of Arts, especially Indian Art, uill lend a cultural tone to the 
studies of the adult. In any ca.se, the annual grant for the pur- 
pose being very limited, very great care should be exercised in 
this matter of selection. 1 personally should be strongly in 
favour of the compilation of a standard catalogue bv the Depart- 
Incidentally. I might mention that all gifts of book.s for 
libraries, unless the books are included in the standard catalog le 
above mentioned, nhoiild be declined with thanks. I have fro* 
quently seen such gifts in some of the old school libraries and 
perhaps they are largely responsible for the absence of voluntary 
reading on the part of both pupils aiul teachers. These b( oka 
are usually of no interest, gifts of private individuals, chiefly of 
old boys, tokens of a casual or a forced generosity, bud pampl jets, 
wordy treatises, all impossible to read. These sweepings fill 
the shelves, making the use of the library difficult, wearying the 
librarian and the reader alike. A popular library must be just 
the reverse# It must be agreeable to the taste of the average 
reader in the village, in other words, no book should be admitted 
which has not been carefully selected with due respons bility 
by some one. It may also seem to be desirable to give the users 
of the library a certain right of initiative, allowing them to 
suggest books for juirchasc. If the purchase of books chosen 
by readers is impo.ssible or undesirable the D. Is or A. I>, I’s 
might, when visiting the library, make a note to this effect in 
the Heud^r s SuggMiion Book Ah regards the library service, I 
would suggest that, in the first instance, tlie catalogue sy.stem 
for all village libraries should be uniform. 

The library should be open every week day for two or three 
hours, the exact time being fixed in consultation with the readers. 

Books may be issued on loan for one week, but a bo>k may 
JO renewed for a further week, if no other reader has asked for 
it. Newspapers, journals, picture-books and book.s of reference, 
if there be any, should never be allowed to leave the Reading 
Room. 

librarian should take steps to ensure the efficient hand- 
ing of books, their issue, return and rebinding when necessary, 

1 have, of course, presumed that all books placed in libraries shall 

be bound. 
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It mu.t not be forgotten tlmt it is desirable to emphasise 
the missionary quality of the work and that the village hbrarj 
like the village adult school may be regarded as an instrument 

of social service. 

The work of the librarian is perhaps not so easy and simple 
as at first sight might appear. 1 would 

course.s of study at our training schools might include 
administration and routine. The training m this direction shovild 
be more practical than theoretical. 1 should make J. 

or S V student look after and administer first of all the school 
library and then the library in the adjacent village for a month 
or <^o aiul onlv Mjch as prove efficient in the handling of the hhrar> 
might he recommended by the headmaster for employment a-s 
librarians. I cannot leave this important subject without saying 
a wor<l about the library room. The ideal would be that the 
library may hnye a separate building, specially designed and eon- 
slruclcd ior the purpose. Besides the public reading room, it 
might have special reading room for children, a small museum, 
and a hall for public or social meetings. Such a building need 
not be very large. It may be small and modest, constructed as 
eoonomieaUv as possible. But it should have its own clean 
bright rooms suitably decorated, with a touch of fancy, and have 
agreeable exteriors.' If possible it may stand clear of other 
building ninl surronmled by only the pure air and the green 
country. It should moreover have a whole-time librarian of the 
same status as a senior vernacular teacher : and should be open 
from sunrise to sunset. One of Mr. Brayne’s village guides 
eouUI he very useful in this capacity. This is, of course, an 
ideal, impossible of attainment at the present stage. So we have 
to he content with a room in the .school buihling. There should 
he no dubious shame-faced accommodation in a corner of the 
verandah or the water room. The library should be housed \n 
one of the best and brightest rooms of the school building. It 
should be tastefully decorated with good specimens of calipaphy 
and pictures mounted on eard board, and fitted with benches^ an 
almirah or two and a good hanging lamp. It should moreover 
be exclusively used ns tlie library room. We have hitherto tnen 
to induce village philanthropists to put up school biiildinp. T^^t 
us now try to persuade them to provide rooms for libraries aiut 
at least furnish them. 

Gentlemen, I have not only exhausted my time but, am 
afraid, have also exhausted your patience. I would therefore 
conclude with the request that you all who have assembled hero 
to-day may so thrash out this problem as to show us a W'ay 
whereby we may be enabled to banish illiteracy from our pro- 
vince and may thus ultimately make our adult schools the homes 
wherefrom may be produced for the good of the community and 
the country enlightened citizens, educated fathers, intelUgent 
artizans and efficient labourers. History proves that ignorance 
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18 a menace to Government and a means of danger to society. 
The ignorant are conservative, suspicious of reforms and reckless 
in times of revolution. Ignorance is the author of limited and 
narrow views and the father of prejudices — national as well as 
religious. Our ultimate objective, of course, is the second stage 
of our efforts which probably will remain unaccomplished for not 
a few years to come but at present, as I have already reiterated 
ad nauseam, we are faced with the demon of illiteracy. Next 
we have to fight the giant of ignorance. Vast treasures, gentle- 
men of thought, feeling, aspiration and noble sentiments exist 
among our illiterate bretliren quite unknown to yoii or to me 
and these have never been calle<l forth for lack of opportxuiities. 
I cannot fully estimate how much has been lost to mankintl 
through illiteracy which hinders free development of man’s best 
ni^ture. Let us! therefore, .stay the tide of ignorance. Let us 
set the wheels of education in motion which will surely spread 
life, light and joy all roiiiul and throughout the length and 
brea<lth of this our motherland. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO THE SCIENCE AND 

GEOGRAPHY SECTION. 

THE VALUE OF EXPERIMENTATION. 

By Profbssob H. B. Dunxioliff, M.A., Sc. D., F.I.C., 
Punjab University Professor of Inorganic Chemistry. 

“ EXPERIMENT IS THE INTERPRETER OF NATURE." 

Though conscious of the compliment which was paid to me 
when I was invited to be President of the Science and Geo- 
graphy Section of this Congress I did not accept it at once, as I 
felt that there might be others better fitted by long exi>erience and 
intimate association with school teaching in linlia to do justice to 
the task. Since I have acceptetl this honoxir and lest I may seem 
to be a usurper of another man’s rights, 1 beg leave to consolidate 
my position by presenting my credentials. The subject matter 
of my address is based on twenty years’ practical teach- 
ing during which I have had actual experience in a 
number of English Public Schools, such as Wellington, Chel- 
tenham and Rugby and also in several High ydiools in England 
and in India. At one time I w'as on the staff of Cambridge 
University and at another I w'as private Tutor to a Raja. In 
fact I think I have at some time or other done every grade of 
teaching from that of a University Professor to that of an instruc- 
tor in a private cramming academy. In addition to teaching 
appointments it has been my lot to w'ork for several years as a 
Works Chemist — an exacting position in which one is judged by 
actual results not by a first class degree taken half a geneation 
ago or by the letters after one’s name or similar fancy trimmings. 
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The duties of a technical chemist involve the employment of 
science in its most useful function— the practical application of 
knowledge to a commercial process for the common good. It 
is thus p'erhaps possible for me to lay claim to have had a wider 
range of experience that has fallen to the lot of many teachers, 
though I do not doubt that some can boast of more years of 
service in the profession. 

Hence the views which will be expressed are those of one 
who realises your diflSculties by actual contact \nth them and 
wlio wishes by criticism and advice to try and do this part in show’- 
ing where, in his opinion, defects lie and in making suggestions 
for improvement in the future. 

The subject of my address is the value of experimentation. 

In general terms, all men are bom with one intuitive power 
in common — the creative instinct. By “ intuitive ” I mean some- 
thing integral and personal to themselves and over which, in the 
first instance at any rate, they have no control. The ultimate 
object of this instinct in its highest form is the perpetuation of 
the species. In the child this unconscious purposeful action 
manife.sts itself in the subconscious or involuntary desire to do 
something with his own hands. The natural consequence of this 
is the intentional or cultivated development of manipulative skill. 
How constantly has one to correct a small child for touching 
objects which he may damage or which may damage him. 
This passion for handling things is noticeable from babyhood 
upwards and gives the teacher of a practical subject an imme- 
diate advantage over teachers of such subjects as history, lan- 
guages. etc. This is because the natural propensity of man- 
kind is to do something of an active rather than of a sedentary 
nature and it is essential that any satisfactory scheme 
for the teaching of science must involve the development of this 
instinct so that it runs along orderly and productive lines. The 
main point to be emphasised is that the inclination to do things 
is there and requires development. This natural craving which 
is so marked in most of us from our earliest day may be satis- 
fied in the school curriculum by nature study and by the careful 
development not only of the child’s powers of observation but 
of the ability to make simple deductions from these observa- 
tions. Large amounts of apparatus are not necessary. Such 
articles as may be found in any house garden or stable may be 
used and the medium of expression in which articles, experiments 
or obscrvntionsare described may be a vernacular or, for the matter 
of that, a village dialect. The question of the teaching of Nature 
Study in Schools will be discussed by Professor Matthai, but my 
idea is possibly even simpler than that usually understood by the 
title of his paper. A very elementary example will suffice and 
it will be seen that the elixir of scientific life I advocate is obser- 
vation and deduction from simple experiments performed by the 
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pupils themselves. Let boys plant 20 — 40 seeds of the same kind 
in pots or in the ground and let them take up, after each day’s 
growth, one seed and make notes on what they see, e.g., the burst- 
ing of the seed ; that part of the plant grows down and is white, 
and part grows up into the air and is green ; that the exclusion 
of light by putting a tin over one seedling for a few days makes 
it lose its green colour, and so on. It is astonishing how little 
an untrained mind actually notices. These simple experiments 
and the description of them w’ritten in the open air and with 
the living examples in front of the boys will give them practice 
in language, a healthy occupation and the basis of a scientific 
training. Many simple experiments for which no expensive ap- 
paratus is required may be devised by a good teacher and it will 
be found that the children readily take a lively interest in their 
work. 

The key note and basis of scientific training i.s experiment- 
ation. But experiment is only the beginning. The record of 
facts obtained by experiment and observation by themselves 
are empirical knowledge. The wortl “ emi>irical ” means “ ex- 
perienced ” but empirical knowledge is the term applied to chance 
experiences, which occur without any tirderly plan of investiga- 
tion. History teaches us that the commencement of any branch 
of science is nothing more than a .serie.s of experiments and obser- 
vations which have no obvious connection with each other (Liebig 
1840). In order that the facts obtained by experiment may be 
u.sed for the furtherance of our exact knowledge, they must be 
understood and analysed according to some conceptions which, 
applied for this purpose, give distinct and definite results such 
as can be steadily taken bold of and reasoned from (Whewell), 
Huxley asserted that all true science must begin with empirical 
knowledge — (that is, where the child’s “ handling ” comes in) — 
and that this empirical knowledge must be followed by analysis 
and reasoning. The guidance along these lines is where the teacher 
takes his part. 

It is clear then that, from the earliest times, our great men 
have emphasised the fundamental importance of practical work. 
Experimentation is not necessarily synonymous with heavy ex- 
I>en8e. A limited amount of apparatus is necessary for any organ- 
ised science course and the adaptation and application of that 
apparatus to a number of dififerent experiments involves thought, 
patience and ingenuity. Too much equipment ready to hand 
i.s not an asset to the elementary student since it tends to inhibit 
the cultivation of that resourcefulness which shows itself in 
the adaptation of available material to new requirements — 
a faculty which should be well developed in any good chemist 
or physicist. In this respect, Chemistry becomes, in certain of 
its phases, an art. For what is art but the modification of avail- 
able resonrccs to make them servo a given object. Mills defines 
“ art ** as the employment of the powers of nature for an end. 
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and it U to be emphasised that “ it is the employment which is 
iIjo art— that use of the natural elements for our own purpo;^ is 
nreciselv that fuiution of the intelligence and the will which tlirters 
from nature in Us proper sense as the active differs from the pas- 
sive *■ I wish the subject in our Matriculation and School Leaving 
(Vrtificate was called “ General Elementary Science *’ because 
this title would force on the attention of the beginner how various 
lines of scientific study have a tendency to become interlaced. 

For example, the interdependence of (’hemistry and Phy- 
sics has become so complete as to result in the birth of a new 
l.ranch of Natural Philosophy called Physical Chemistry in which 
mathematics also plays an essential part. 


It was hoped when a research problem was introduced ns an 
obligatory part of the qualification for the Degree of Master of 
Science in Chemistry that, having once tasteil the joy.s of indivi- 
dual investigation, the character of our men would bo .strength- 
< ned in such (pialities as perseverance, attention to detail, ob- 
servation and invention. 1 fear that my experience has not 
seen that hope realised. Only one of my old pupils who 
has taken the M. Sc. and returncil after joining a teaching depart- 
ment has made any conscientious effort at further research, but 
many have come back saying what difficulties they had ^with 
their routine work and the impossibility of research. They 
never seem to realise that their daily difficulties create the problem 
for research — an investigation into how to adapt local conditions 
t<» the curriculum they have* to teach. Research with them seems 
only to mean some abstruse academic problem capable of being 
<-arried out with expensive apparatus and endless facilities — to 
say nothing of the constant guidance of a greater min<l. 


While experiment and its natural consequences are imper- 
ative all through a scientific training, the main object in the earli- 
est stage should be to sharpen the children’s wits — not give them a 
lot of difficult new words to learn — and to cultivate their ability 
to express mental ideas describe everyday objects or actions 
in simple language. They should be followed by an attempt 
to correlate or make simple deductions from the observed facts. 
A more sy.stematised course of stiuly should be taken up in the 
Matriculation classes, but it is essential that the syllabus and 
method of instruction should follow on naturally from that given 
to the middle clas.se.s an<l be dependent on it. In the next stage, 
when studying for the Intermediate examination, the subjects 
would be still further developed but again consequent on those 
taken up in the Matric, course. 

Nowadays it is often fountl that boys who have not road 
Science for the S. L. or Matric. Examination take up the F. Sc. 
course. In my opinion this is wrong and should bo impo.ssible 
not by prohibition but by making science compulsory in the 
Matriculation. In fact 1 am in favour of all classes of the subjects, 
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being compulsory for the Matriculation though variety should be 
permitted in the selection of a language or a vernacular. The 
five compulsory subjects would be : — English, Arithmetic and 
Algebra, History and Geography. General Elementary Science 
and a Language*. Every child should have some training in ele- 
mentarj' scientific principles — and this requires good teachers. 
The standard of knowledge of the average matriculate who took 
science is very low in spite of a reasonable course of study and a 
well-designed syllabus. This poor quality of science in the Matri- 
culation is d\ie to two causes : — 

(t) indifferent teachers and 

(«) inadequate equipment. 

Schools claim to teach science though they have no specially 
qualified science teacher and their almirahs contain Insufficient 
apparatus to sati.sfy even the moderate demamls of a Di.strict 
Inspector. To one who looks carefully into the procedure in such 
schools, it is obvious that the boys seldom, if ever, handle 
apparatus and that they learn their .science entirely from te.xt- 
books or by theoretical class teaching. Not even articles easily 
obtainable in any bav.ar or capable of local manufacture are to be 
seen in many schools though the existence of manual training 
classes in a certain number of in.stitutions is partially mitigating 
this omission, It is noticeable, however, that these cla.s.ses are 
usually found in schools where the science equipment is, at any 
rate, moderately goo<l. Such ba<lly equipped schools shouh! 
either put their affairs in better order or the University should 
refuse to accept students from them as candidates in science. 
I strongly recommend that the reports of the Inspecting Staff 
should have to include an answer to some such question as “ Is the 
school equipped with sufficient material to teach the boys prac- 
tical science to the standard of examinations for which camlidates 
are sent up ? ” Very little so-called “ apparatus ” in the cata- 
logue sense is required for middle schools and 1 hope that in his 
paper L. Rattan Lai will dwell on the vast amount of work that 
can be done with primitive rea<iy-to-hand objects. I maintain 
that in these classes it is certainly not too early in a boy’s life for 
his inventive propensities to be looked into and their development 
fostered. Even earlier some would say, for the popular interest 
of tiny children in plasticine models, moulding simple objects out 
of clay or the building of Meccano toys indicates the beginning of 
that desire to use the hands which is born in every human being 
but which, for want of careful nursing, is so often allowed to decay. 
We hear much of and applaud the “ Play-for-all ” movement. 
It seems to me that the kind of study of the laws of nature des- 
cribed above might well be included in the title, for play not only 
means physical exercise giving bodily enjoyment but also implies 
mental exercise which rests and refreshes the mind. As Emerson 

says : “ The plays of children are nonsense but very educative 

nonsenBe.'* 
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As the range of study gets broader, the necessity for labor- 
atory equipment which is indispensable for the proper study of 
any scientific subject progressively increases both in quantity 
anil intrinsic value but it is self-evident that much of the matenal 
(e g inclined planes, geometrical models like spheres, cubes, test 
tube and funnel stands, tripod stantl) could be made in the neigh- 
bourhood of every school by mistris, etc., encouraged by the 
staff or even by the staff themselves perferably with the as.sistance 
of the students. At present the initial Government grant for 
Physical and Chemical Kquipment in an Intermediate College is 
about Hs 15.(>U0 for double sections in the bst and 2nd year. 
Intermediate classes (together with the preceding Matriculation 
classes) and though the list has been compiled with the as.sistance 
of experienced collaborators, I know, that, were individual effort 
made schemes for the reduction of the cost of many items could 
be put forwanl. 1 submit that many of our teachers are too 
unimaginative and that very few of their number cast 
about for such methods of improvement. As I said before 
they seem to regar<l RKSE.\KCH ixn capital letters) as 
something demanding the existence of a large towm. a fine 
laboratory exiiensive material, the assistance of a well-qualified 
and experienceil professorial staff and finally the publication 
of a paper in a Scientific Journal. 1 feel, that we, the higher 
teachWs, are partly to blame for this. The incorpo- 
ration of a thesis as an essential for the M. Sc. degree is ideal 
but 1 fear that many of our pupils leave the University 
having done good work as assistants, but having acquired 
scarcely any of the originality and resources which their 

research work should have taught them. 

I think that perhaps wc do not teach our pupils to be 
sufficiently self-reliant nor to use in a practical manner and adapt 
to different conditions what they learn under our guidance. 
They go with a very restricted idea of what the word “ Research ’ 
inea'n^ 1 venture to quote from my own work an example of 
what I mean. It has been my privilege to be the author or joint 
author of many published papers hut 1 always consider that, in 
many ways, the best piece of original work 1 have ever done is 
einhodied' in a little work called “ Laboratory Glassware 
Economy a part of the preface of which I will read to you as it 
is an instance of the point I wish to make. 


“ Since the commencement of the w’ar, very little glassware 
has been received at the Khalsa College and no new consignment 
lias arrived for more than fifteen months. 

“ I was faced with an increase in the number of students 
and the demand for glassware was keenly felt. For these reasons 
1 set to work to carry out what had been my intention for 
some years — to seek for easy methods of removing and adapting 
to new uses, damaged apparatus made of glass. 

We commenced with simple repairs, and, encouraged by 
, success my Senior Demonstrator, and my second laboratory 
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assistant started to search in the wa-ste box for any broken glass 
which could be adapted to useful j)urposes. 

“ By their industry and application in this branch of lal)oi- 
atory work my two colleagues have enabled the Science classes to 
continue their regular practical work under abnormal conditions. 

“ What has been done by one can be done by others, and 
I have put these notes together in the hope that they mav be 
heli)ful to those experiencing difficulties similar to my own.” 

I do not think that any really conscientious effort is being 

made in our schools or colleges to practise that sort of economy 

even in the exercise.s which do not require a gas installation. 

The subject which demands careful thought is that if the 
correct spirit had been developed in our pupils who eventually 
become teachers we should find that, when faced with a difficulty, 
they would discover a way out. In many cases I find that the 
response to the difficulty is mere inability to proceed. One man 
could not get distilled water and so wanted a grant for an expen- 
sive still. Though in my own laboratory he had seen my not 
very successful efforts to solve this distilled water question, 
always a vexc<l one in Lahore, by means of a kettle and an oil stove 
plant, he made no effort to improve on my idea by using a larger 
kettle with a broader based .shallow bottom (capable of being 
made by the local tin-smith) and a charcoal fire. How pleasing 
it would have been if he had come back and claimed success 
where I had failed. Another man found difficulty in getting 
water on to the roof of his laboratory. There was a pump 
but it no longer worked. When I asked him how the pump 
operated he did not know its mechanism ! He was a pupil of mine 
and had actually seen my practical way of solving motor car 
difficulties by getting down to the job myself but his only remedy 
was to apply to the Sanitary Department. I could not help 
wondering why some system of small buckets in a continuous 
chain in several stages if nece.ssary — had not been tried to solve 
the difficulty. In the days of Akbar water was raised by mech- 
anical means to considerable heights. With all our vaunted 
progress and development, are we going to confess to our 
inferiority' to the men of those times 1 

Both of the men to whom X have referred told me that there 
was no ” atmosphere for Research ” in their Colleges. Could 
they not realise that to attempt the solution of these very diffi- 
culties was their problem for research ready to hand ? 

If teachers have so little enterprise, can we be surprised tliat 
their pupils are unimaginative and lacking in resources t 
Too much apparatus of a higher efficient kind is, in my opinion, a 
positive handicap to research men in their early problems. Diffi- 
culties are the correct spur to individual effort in the right tyi>e 
of men. Yet these men wo have trained, who have really worked 
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hard are so often like — 

•• An infant crying in the night, 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no langviage hut a cry.” 

Tennyson. 

We want to improve on this crying business and get them 
to seek for the light and not succumb helplessly to adverse con- 
ditions. So long as our pupils fail to satisfy this test of practical 
application of their laboratory and book work I maintain that we 
who train them have failed in our object. 


Aitothcr difiiculty 1 have constantly to face is the low order 
of the i)Ower of observation in many men 1 know, even among 
those who have got Ma.ster’s degrees in science suV>jects. The 
other day I was talking to a Chcmi-stry M.Sc. of two years’ .standing 
who did* not know where cement is manufactured in the Punjab 
or whore there is a lime kiln near Lahore ai\d who after practical 
acquaintance extending over nearly eight years thought coal gas 
is used in the Government College and other laboratories ! It is 
all most disheartening. But perhaps, as I have said, it is the 
fault of those who teach the teachers in the first instance and 
j)eople like myself arc reaping what we have sown. 1 regret to say, 
however, that I feel that we are at present suffering from a num- 
ber of teachers whose only thought when they go into a class is 
how soon they can get out of it. Possibly this is because teachers 
arc largely recruited from tho.se who do not succeed in getting 
other emj)lovmeut and so fall back on school work as a means 
of livelihood*. Onlv recently I have heard that a man who 
obtained his M.Se. “after eight years’ .study is likely to leave the 
teaching of seienei* to take up a clerical a|)pointment and that 
after receiving .selective promotion. He could not have been keen 
on his subject and it is bad for boys to get tlio impression that 
they arc being taught by men who only do such work because 
they cannot get a better po.st or who only vise the profession of 
education a.s a stop-gap till something better crops up. The or- 
<linary plan of attack of a Chemistry M.Sc. on the problem of 
future existence and subsistence is first to go collecting chits 
in pursuit of direct appninlmeni as an Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner. That is the most popular having the optimum finan- 
cial prospects. If unsuccessful the Income-Tax Department 
receives hopeful attention, than Railway clerical appointments. 
After that the police or other non-sciontific avenues to future 
domestic stabilisation. Finally, when all else, oven the search 
for a business appointment has yielded no result the soldier in 
the battle of life asks for a recom'mendatiou to the Director of 
Public Instruction for a teacher’s post in an Intermediate College 
or as a schoolmaster or District Inspector in the Education 
Department. 

Having wedded themselves to science many flirt with the law 
and after this exhibition of inconstancy, they expect us to say 
that they are the finest characters to whom to entrust the 
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education of the youth of the Province. I find that there is a 
marked tendency to secure an appointment in a school or coUego 
and then sit back and complain because the pay is not Ingher. With 
many there seems to be little idea of justifying the payment of 
even the moderate salary they receive and no ambition to merit 
a rise by excellence of result.^. 

Some time ago I was told by a highly placed officer to go 
into a school which was considered very good by the r)epartment. 
I was permitted to ask any rpiestions and make any examination. 
1 found the equipment good aiul though the space was cramped 
there were excellent facilities for experimental work. 1 was most 
distressed when 1 looked at the student’.s note books which, though 
very neat, were full of mistakes, mainlj’ in spelling. I asked the 
teacher why he did not correct such blunders, one of which 
occurred unmarked in three successive lessons. He replied that 
it was not his work to correct spelling errors, that being tlie <ltUy 
of the EnglLsIi teacher, and that if it were, he would have to do it 
out of school hours. Did any one ever hear of a conscientious 
schoolmaster w ho did not have to revise note books an<l exercises 
after the boys had gone out to j)lay games ? Then comes the 
usual monotonous lament about insufficient pay and inadequacy 
<»f prosj>eets. In my opinion that complainant was over paid 
not because his salary was high but because he was dear at any 
price. 1 think that there is insufficient aj)i>reciation in many 
members of our branch of the profession nf their sacred trust and 
wonderful opportunities. One rarely hears of teachers <levising 
new experimental methods or. if their a]>paratus is poor, scheming 
out simple ways of improving the efficiency of their inadequate 
equipment. Most teachers arc willing slaves of a ma.ss of 
intliflerent text-books and the methods given in them. Jfoys are 
seldom taught to use their powers of observation and the litera- 
ture placed before them is full of errors in spelling, language and 
procedure. It is perfectly obvious that many authors have 
never earrie<l out the elementary experiments they describe. 

.Some little time ago 1 was asked to revise the manuscript 
of a Matriculation book for the press. Out of curiosity, I ex- 
amined the text at some length. The work was full of blunders 
in English, such as : — 

“ Take an iron piece.” ” A man jumps longer when he runs 
llu'ough a distance,” the constant misuse of the articles “ a ” and 

” the ” and of such words as ” shall ” and “ will ” 

When refusing the work I had to point out that, if I took it on 
the entire time I could devote to it would be spent in correct- 
ing the language — and yet 1 expect that that book is now pub- 
lished and doing a roaring trade to the monetary advantage of the 
perpetrator and the mental harm of the reader. Dr. and Mrs. 
Whitehouse have just published a book on the ” Assignment 
System.” I saw some of the manuscript in preparation and 
know the infinite pains taken over the work. When I saw it 
on the stall yesterday published at I think Rs. 2-8-0, I remarked 
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to th© agent, “ How long do you think it will be before an eight- 
anna garbled version of this book is on the market ? and read, 
sad to sav. in jjrcference to the original helpful work. 

If it were suggested that those in charge of children wilfully 
injured their bodies, not only charitable societies but Government 
itself wouhl be xip in arms and yet we allow the free eirculation 
in our sehools of these cheap and nasty books which harm the 
intellects of those it is our prime duty to protect — the coming 
generation. Their youthful minds become filled with inexacti- 
tudes which it is not possible to eradicate even if the boys grow 
up to man’s estate and take the Master’s degree. 

You may feel that I speak strongly — I feel strongly and I 
am asked to say what I feel and I confess to a sense of keen dis- 
appointment in the small mental development in science of the 
hoys who come up to me from tlie schools. We have in the 
College to <lo the work the school should have done for us. It 
is hard to he disnppointe<l hut harder still when one feels that 
the disappointment is avoidable. It is possible for all science 
teachers to do their bit. Do not allow bad books, do not allow 
slovenly work, show the example by taking the trouble to let 
each individual boy see that he has your personal notice and 
consideration. 

There is not the least difficulty in making boys interested. 
They easily become keen IF they have experimental work to do 
and particxilarly if they are allowed to progress according to their 
ability and not at a rate measured by that of the slowest boy. 
Boys an<l girls love doing things with their own hands. If any of 
you has seen a class — say a middle school class — let loose with a 
thermometer and witnessed the children’s hectic delight in 
watching the mercury rise and fall as the instrument is heated 
or cooled will know the enormous pull a science teacher should 
have over an “ arts man ” who has no such fascinating toys 
to attract his pupils. 

The blame for another evil lies at the door of the University 
Syndicate who freely ^ant affiliation in science for a certain ad- 
vance date “ provided that equipment is obtained ” by that time. 
I maintain that no affiliation should be granted until the e<mipnxent 
id received and inspeeled. Only this month 1 was to have in- 
spected a College to see if its equipment is adequate. The Com- 
mittee asked for the inspection to be postponed because things 
were not ready owing to some local disturbances. Another 
Intermediate College has been teaching science since May and 
neither gas plant nor laboratories are yet ready. I am expecting 
to find that hoys were admitted last June expecting to do 
practical work and, according to the reports from the place itself, 
they cannot have started properly yet. 

It may appear that my main theme is one of dissatisfao- 
tion. 1 really feel that there is cause for this. The Punjab 
Goyernment is doing its best to improve buildings and equipment 
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but I have no rccison to feel that the averafte boy wIjo eonK"^ from 
a Matriculation class knows much about elementary science. But 
the possibility of improvement is in us all and I feel that wc in 
the field of higher instruction in science must turn our attention 
more to everyday problems and to imparting the mctliod of 
attacking them to our pupils. I suggest that teachers on their 
side can do much by encouraging — 

(а) The boys to observe exactly and closely simple phenomena 
and to insist on the submission of careful reports correct in both 
the language and spelling. This involves the conscientious re« 
vision of each exercise book after each lesson, not mere intialling. 

(б) The use of simple apparatus and the piecing of it together 
to tlo the experiment they are assigned. 

(c) To invent new ways of showing familiar phenomena. 

(d) To foster diligence by allowing a boy to proceed as 
fjuickly as his ability permits him. 

(e) To encourage the boy’s to be self-reliant by getting out, 
cleaning and putting away their own apparatus and pointing out 
that, if in the process their hands get dirty they are in no wise 
the worse for it since .soap and water are both available and 
cheap. 

The value of such principles will be expanded at greater 
length by Mr. Wilsdon, who will address you on ” 'J'he Influence of 
Elementary Science Teaching on the Development of an Or<lerly 
Mind.” Dr. Whitehouse and L. Sohan Lul Khosla will explain 
the method of individual instruction and the scheme by which 
boys may go forward at a rate commensurate with their personal 
equation of ability. With the general advance of education in 
this province other problems are coming more and more to the 
front and we shall look forward to hearing Miss Harrison tliscuss 
the difflculties peculiar to th<‘ teaching of science to purdalt 
women and L. Lachhinan Das on the ull-iinportattl subject of 
the teaching of agriculture to the youth of the Punjab at an 
early stage in their school life. 

At this Conference paj)ers will also he rend on fJeography — 
the science W'hich teaches us about the eartli’s surface as it now 
exists — a very different task from that of the geologist who seeks 
to throw light on the past history of the globe, although in so 
doing ho must constantly refer to its present conditions. The 
inclusion of Geography as a subject in a school cirriciilum will be 
justified by L. Atma Ram and its importance as a subject for 
primary education by S. Balwant Singh. Geography deals not 
only with the localities of lands and seas, and hills and lakes, 
towns and cities, pasture lands and deserts but also embraces 
the study of the distribution on its surface of the various products, 
its people, its fauna or animal life, its flora or plant and forest life 
and its products of every kind. Geography has been much neg- 
lected in this Province in the past and it is good iiew’s that suoh 
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an omission is to Ik* rectified though I understand that qualified 
teachers are very haril to find. 

The subject is a vast one and embraces many comprehensive 
subjects among which I may attempt to define one or two as I 
feel that many of my audience may not have a correct idea of 
the possible ramifications of this subject. 

Descriptive Geography is that part of the science which 
involves only a statement of facts. The analysis, comparison, and 
reasoning on these facts constitutes the domain of Physical Gco- 
grajihy or Physiography. 

Political and Historical Geography deals with the division of 
the earth’s surface among the different tribes^ people and gov- 
einments. Political Geography in its simplest form is the study 
of the present state of things in that respect while historical 
geography investigates and records the changes in the Govern- 
ment control of territory which have occurred from time to time. 
I’his branch of science is, in fact, history from a geographical 
point of view or that kind of history which, to be made intelligi- 
ble, requires the aid of maps. 

The different aspects of the Botanical Geography of the Pun- 
jab is the subject chosen by Mr. Bloscheck and L. Mohan Lai 
^ethi for their papers, while a wider field under the same head is 
to be dealt with under the title of “ The Possibilities of Planta- 
tion Agriculture in India ” by Mr. Bannerji. 

My theme has been the value of experimental work, properly 
superviseil by individual attention both in class and in the 
correction of written notes. Further effort must be made by 
instructors to evolve new ideas and to invent methods for solving 
the practical difficulties associated with their own equipment or 
with the ekeing out of indifferent or scanty material. Endeavour 
to make your boys masters of practical demonstration, not the 
slaves of text-books. Rigidly exclude badly written literature 
from your class rooms and laboratories. 

The more practical a science course, the bettor it is. Your 
work will be hard ; the results often disappointing. But Romo 
was not built in a day and to achieve success requires self-sacrifice 
and devotion. The nearer to the practical men keep, the mightier 
their power. “ The theorist who dreams a rainbow dream and 
calls his hypotheses true science at best is a paper financier who 
palms his specious promises for gold ” (T. L. Harris). “ Hypothe- 
ses arc cradle songs by which the teacher lulls his pupils to sleep.’* 
(Goethe). So let us all conspire to put more originality into our 
lives in all its phases with the ultimate object of applying tl.e 
useful results to our everyday difficulties. There is no greater 
mistake than to look superciliously on the practical applications of 
science. Many of the greatest advances in physics and chemistry 
have been made in the earnest desire to turn the properties of 
matter to some useful purpose for mankind. 
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“ Experiment is the interpreter of nature. The advantage 
of experimentation over the simple observation is iiniversally 
recognised. It enables us to obtain innumerable combinations of 
circumstances which are not to be found in nature and to add to 
nature’s experiments a multitude of experiments of our own ” 
(J. S. ilill). Experiments never deceive. It is our judgment 
which sometimes deceives us because it expects results u hich 
practical investigation refuses. We MUST consult experiment, 
altering the conditions until we have deduced the rules which 
can only be discovered by systematic trial under varying circum- 
stances. And with this must go deep and considered thought 
for — 

‘‘ Man’s work must ever end in failure 
Unless it bear the stamp of mind. 

The head must plan with care and thought 
Before the hand can execute.’* [Schiller.) 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO THE VERNACULAR 

LANGUAGES SECTION. 

By Khan Bahadur Sir Abdul Qadir, 

[Barrister -at-Laxo . ) 

THE STUDY OF VERNACULAR LANGUAGES. 

I am very much obliged to the organisers of the Punjab Edu- 
cational Conference for their kindness in asking me to preside over 
its Vernacular Languages Section. There have been many con- 
ferences before in Lahore under the au.spices of the Punjab Edu- 
cation Department, but I do not think any one of them has been 
organised on such a scale or with so much regard to the details 
of education in its various branches. Among the subjects which 
are going to receive consideration the subject of vernacular langu- 
ages is by no means less important than any other subject which 
may come before you for discussion, because a good knowledge of 
the vernacular is essential for educational progress in any country. 
In fact it would bo no exaggeration to say that it is the very 
foundation on which the superstructure of higher education in 
arts or sciences can be built. It is somewhat unfortunate that this 
question presents more than ordinary difficulties in this country 
and is very complicated. Confining our attention to our province 
only, we find that there are no less than three languages in the 
Punjab which arc classed as vernacular languages, namely, Urdu, 
Hindi and FunjUbi. Urdu is taught in the largest number of 
schools and is studied by Hindus as well as Muslims. Hindi is 
studied in some schools by Hindus as an alternate language 
and Punjabi (written in Qurmukhi characters) by Sikhs. In 
most denominational institutions you find Mussalmans studying 
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Hiiuliis loarnifift Hindi and Sikhs going in for Pnnjahi. I 
need harcily say tliat this state of things is far from desirable, 
and from a purely educational point of view it would be a great 
advantage if different sections of people in this province could 
resolve to adopt one of these three languages as a common 
medium of instruction and as the most favoxired vehicle of literary 
tliought. This should not necessarily mean a discontinuance of 
the stiuly of one of the remaining two languages by those who 
liave a desire to pursue its study on grounds of sentiment or 
utility, but tliis nould certainly solve many of our most intricate 
educational problems, especiaily those concerning etlucation in 
secondary s<-|)ooIs. In the present circumstances, however, 1 <io 
not |)roj)ose to rleal with the claims of any particular language for 
sucli preference, because from what 1 know of the temperament 
t»f our people in this jnoviiice at present there is no immediate 
prospect of their adoption of the desired course in this respect. I 
would therefore tliscuss the subject on tlie assumption that the.se 
three vernacular.s are to remain in the field and to advance side 
by side. I here has been considerable progress in the develop- 
ment of each of the three languages in the Punjab during recent 
years, ami it is encouraging to notice that some of the best pro- 
(hiets of our University are beginning to <lcvotc their efforts to 
push forward this tlevelopment ; but in spite of their remarkable 
activity much remains to be done. Urdu and Hindi have produced 
more literature than the Punjabi, and liave added to their stock 
some valuable translations from Knglish as well as from other 
Kiiropean languages on Science. History, Politics and Philo.sophy. 
] he i’unjal)i has yet to cover considerable ground to be on an 
etpial fo(*ting with its more advanced sisters. Those interested 
ill any of tlic three vernaculars should now consider how tliey 
can help their further growth, so as to enable the students of ver- 
nacular languages to <lerive a greater benefit from their studies 
than is done at present. I am afraid the stiuly of vernnculttrs 
has been very much neglecteil hitherto, for one reason or another. 
In Primary schools all that can be done is tliat students learn 
rending ami writing in the vernacular taught to them. When they 
begin to read the language with some facility, the teachers as 
well ns the taught ajipear to think that much attention need 
not be paid to the vernacular. The result is that notwithstand- 
ing the progress that has been made in the production of read- 
able or useful books in the vernacular, the standard of efficiency 
as to its know'Iedgo ha.s been getting lower and lower among 
students. Among those who take up the vernacular as a subject 
in their Matriculation Examination there are many who after 
having been supposed to study it for about 10 years can neither 
speak it correctly nor write it accurately. Those who had 
opportunities of examining the papers of candidates for the Matri- 
culation Examination have told me that though a large number 
of Students get through their examination by obtaining the neces- 
sary minimum of marks, the vast majority of them have a very 
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poor knowledge of the language. I have myself noticed, in exa- 
mining the papers of students who offer Urdu as an optional sulj- 
ject in their Intermediate Examination, that their knowledge i-^ 
generally defective. Among the reasons that have been conducive 
to this undesirable result is that in most institutions, there arc no 
proper arrangements for teaching the vernaculars. The Depart- 
ment is now paying some attention to the providing of teachers 
for vernacular languages, but even now it is not often realised that 
it is necessary to secure as highly qualified and competent teachers 
for these languages as for other subjects. Another means of 
developing the vernacular is that measures for the special 
encouragement of their study he adopted. If you scan the list of 
scholarships or stipends awarded in various schools or by the 
University in various departments of collegiate education, you 
will notice that it is rather rare to find any scbolar.ship.s or rewartls 
for distinction in veruacidar languages. There is a prevailing 
notion that these languages arc very easy and tliat it <loes not 
require much har<l work to obtain high marks in them. 1 do not 
think this view is correct. It is true that it is easy for every one 
to acquire a working knowledge of (he language which he studies 
as his motluT tongue t)r as the language of his country or province, 
hut if mHster\- and perfection he* aimed at. every language reciuires 
very hard and devoted study. ICxaminations in these languages 
could with advantage he made more searching than they arc at 
present and the scope of studies in them could be very mucli 
enlarged and with the.se improvement.s there sliould be no reason 
why any one who achieves distinction in a vernacular language 
should not receive the same encouragement in the way of prizes 
and scholarships wliich is received by students excelling in other 
subjects. It is a sad commentary on the existing system of 
imparting education in vernacular languages that the majority of 
students cannot express themselves correctly or impressively in 
any language of their own country and very often speak and write 
correct English with greater ease. 

Besides the measures suggested above for improving the study 
of vernacular by means of providing better teachers and giving 
special encouragement to those who distinguish themselves in 
such languages, there arc no other suggestions that can be usefully 
made. The most important among them is the creation of healthy 
and useful literature. In this connection 1 have to confine my 
criticism to the Urdu language, because unfortunately 1 do not 
know Hindi and so far as Punjabi is concerned, I um nut con- 
versant with Gurmukhi script and am not familiar with what is 
being published in Gurmukhi. Tliere have been of late plenty 
of now publicatioiui in Urdu and publishers arc devoting greater 
atteiitiou than before to improving the got-up of books and arc 
also spending considerable sums of money in inducing good writers 
to give the benefit of their labours to the public. This is quite 
hopeful, BO far as it goes, but this is nut enough. A large number 
of books arc of ephemeral interest. A considerable portion of 
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them consists of works of fiction, which, with rare exceptions are 
of little value, either from a literary jtoint of view or with regard 
to any possible utility. There are also a niimber of hooks of poetry 
but the majority of them are such as can be classed as j)oetry only 
in Intlia. They are nothing more than repetitions of sentiments 
and thoughts, which some older masters have expressed with 
greater effect and in more beautiful words. The energy that is 
devoted to siich words cannot but be regarded as so much 
energy lost, a waste which we can hardly atford at a time when our 
national reqviirements need all the effort that we can put forward. 
There are no <loubt some poems which have the merit of originality 
or are written with a particular purpose and 1 have no quarrel 
with those few, but 1 liave no hesitation in saying that a large 
mass of them do not luean any strength to the Urdu language or 
literature but arc a source of weakness, The history of every langu- 
age shows that in its beginning it develops good deal of poetry, 
but as it grows, poetry gradually gives place to prose and the 
real wealth or greatness of a language is judged in modern times, 
at anj' rate, by the wealth of its prose. It is in this direction that 
wc ncctl the best efforts of our best brains. We require first of all 
translations or adai>tations of standard books on Physics, Chemis* 
try, Sociolog 3 ’, Economics and Politics, as well ns on other subjects 
commonly taught in schools such as History and Geography, so 
that these branches of learning may be within the reach of the 
ordinary Urdu-knowing reader, whether he is a student in an 
educational institution or a private individual wishing to add to 
the stock of his knowledge. When we have collected a suflicient 
store of such text-books in the vernacular, we can reasonably 
expect to have some original works on various subjects from the 
pens of those who liavc studied them through translation and 
adaptations. In works of fiction our present need is that the 
books written should not aim at merely furnishing amusement to 
their readers but should combine umusemeut with intellectual 
profit, like some of the best novels written in the English language, 
where the novelist influences contemporary thought on all 
important questions affecting the social, political and intellectual 
well-being of the nation. 


The remarks I have made above about the proper develop- 
ment of Urdu literature would equally apply with necessary 
modifications, to Hindi and X’uujabi, though 1 understand Hindi 
is not too much overburdened with useless poems. The prepara- 
tion of suitable dictionaries and books of general information ike 
encyclopaedias, has been, I believe, undertaken by scholars of Hindi 
and I am glad to learn that efforts are being made to provide 
such books in Urdu as well and that one or two schemes are near- 
ing completion. These additions to facilities for acquiring know- 
ledge >viil be quite welcome and will, I hope, lend an impetus to 
the study of the vernaculars. 
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We should aim at the attainment of purity in the use of every 
language that we learn, whether it is our own or a foreign language. 
With regard to Urdu I have often noticed a tendency in the Pun- 
jab to pay comparatively little heed to the correctness of 
nunciation or to elegance of style in speaking or writing. I would 
urge on all interested in furthering the cause of this language, the 
necessity of learning it carefully and of trying to get into touch 
with Delhi men and U. P. men, in order to cure their own defects 
and to remove certain characteristic provincialisms. It may also 
be pointed out that the habit of introducing too many foreign 
words in speech or writing, which commonly prevails among those 
of us who know English, is damaging the purity of our vernaculars 
very much. This is a fault which is to be found in common 
among students of Urdu, Hindi and Punjabi in our province and 
the sooner they begin to discriminate between those English words 
which have by common usage secured a prominent place in our 
languages and those which have not, the better it will be for all 

concerned. 

I have thought it necessary to invite attention to the purity 
of language, because I feel that it is simply on account of lack of 
care in this respect, that the Punjab is not getting all the credit 
that it deserves for the work that it has done in developing Urdu 
literature. For some years past it has been recognised even m 
centres of Urdu like Delhi and Lucknow that so far as the bulk 
of literary production is concerned, the Punjab is doing more than 
any other province in India for Urdu literature. The largest 
number of newsi>apers and magazines published in Urdu are pub- 
lished in the Punjab and it produces more books of all kinds in 
Urdu than even the U. P. ; but all this effort is discounted by liter- 
ary experts of Delhi and theU. P. ontho ground that the works 
published in the Punjab do not excel in quality. This criticism 
cannot be accepted as correct without some reservation. My 
personal view is that if quality is to be judged by thought and 
substance, then the writings of scholars in the Punjab have 
more of it than similar productions of the neighbouring provinces ; 
but if quality is to be judged by the correctness of language and 
idiom the U. P. works naturally have precedence. The defect, 
however, is not one which is beyond the power of scholars in the 
Punjab to remedy. One means of effecting an improvement in 
this direction will be to get the writings revised by scholars from 
the U, P., whenever such help U available, but the better method 
would be for the writer in the Punjab to attain a more complete 
command of simple and idiomatic Urdu. I am sure they can do 
so if they devote sufficient attention to this matter and occasion- 
ally spend a holiday in Delhi or in any big town in the U. P. 
or cultivate acquaintance of scholars from those parts whom they 
can find in this province. Lahore is particularly fortunate in this 
matter and has always had a fair leaven of scholarly men from 
Delhi or the U. P. who are attracted to this great intellectual 
centre by its literary activities. Recently an institution known 



(s the I'rdu Alarkay. lias been slaiMcd hi Lahore* with the object 
of furnisliin^ all tliat isi best in Uniu literature in the past, and 
of producinjr iiesv literature whicli would be an aeejuisition to 
the existing treasure. A number i>f distinguished men from tlie 
r. P. have 1)00 n at tract eel by tliis work and scholars in the Punjab 
wild wish to })rotit l)y association with tliom have quite a good 
opportunity of <loins so, 


Before I conclu<h‘ I wish lo add a few words more. I have 
alriM<ly ohsoived that the developinont of the vernaeiilar language 
is hampered hy I lie fact that insteatl of there being one langxiage 
to 1)1' learnt as a N*i*rnaeulai\ there ar<' as inanv as llireein tlie field 
a 11(1 there has lieeii «ni siitne oceasion-^ iinhcalt liy rivalry among the 
(lev«*tees tif eaeh, \\hieli is (IcMrinieiitul to the host interests of 
progi'ess. As loiii* as we cannot come to an agreement to adopt 
one vernacular language definitely as the means of literary 
expression, we should at least avoid anything like friction, and the 
adrnir<*rs of each language should do all thc^- can to help their 
comrailcs working in a field similar to their cnvij. There is really 
no eonlliet between these languages. Urdu and Hindi differ 
from one another mainly in the script in which they arc written 
and to some extent in the inler-mixtnre of Persian or JSanskrit 
words, otherwise in their structure as well as in their origin they 
Jiave veiy much in common aixl so far as ordinary spoken language 
is concerned tl>ey are almost identical. I should like to sec 


at least a number of Muslim students in every school learning 
Hiiuli script in a<l<lition to Urtlu in order to be able to appreciate 
the boatities of Hindi thought and of imparting into Urdu some of 
the best sentiments of Hindi writers. Similarly I should like to 
have in those schools wljerc Hindi may be exclusively taught a 
number of students going for the study of Urdu. As regards 
the Punjabi language there is really no conflict at all between 
Punjabi and Urdu, liverybody in this province ordinarily uses 
Punjabi at home aiul in the market, whether he is a Hindu or 
Muslim or Siklj. ami all odiicntetl Punjabis tlesjre that this language 
may become richer and they have as good a store of literature as 
the other two sister languages. The only point on which opi- 
nions differ is that u good many people think that Urdu should be 
kept ill its present position so that the advantage gained by about 
half a eciiturj’ of work in the field of Urdu literature may not bo 
lost. On the other hand some want to press the claims of Punjabi 
at the expense of Urdu. 1 am among those W’ho adopt the vfa 
media and am in favour of helping the development of Punjabi, 
without sacrificing the work so far done for the progress of Urdu. 
From this point of view there should be no occasion for friction 
and all lovers of vernacular languages should be able to co-operate 
with one another and to help the country to attain eventually 
the common goal, by bringing more light to the people, no matter 
whether the light is produced by the use of country oil, by kero- 
sine or by electricity. 
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PHKSIDKXTIAL ADDUES.S TO THI-: KCKAI. KDTi \TI()\ 

SECTION. 


liv Kev. a. E. Harpek, B.D.. 

Principal of the Training School for Village Teachers, Moya 

RURAL EDUCATION. 


Rural education in the Punjab is not a subject about whieli 
to be pessimistic. W’liethcr one rca<ls rejjorts, or docs the nnn-c 
coiirageou.s thing, looks up some of the work itself, one canno* help 
rccogni^ingthat there have been tremendous developments in tlu- 
last few years, due to the foresight of our present Director of INib- 
lic Instruction. Sir (ieorge Anderson, and his remarkable abilitv 
to carry his staff enthusiastically with him in the carrying out of 
the programme of development. No less fortunate is the Punjab 
in its (iovernor. Hi.s Excellency has shown in manv wa\’s )ii> 
keen interest in the schools, an interest founde<I on real knowh-tlgc 
of the facts of education in the Punjab, and active participation 
in the forward plans. 


I^t us look at a few of these encouraging facl.s that have a 
relation to rural education. The doubling within 5 years of the 
total number enrolled in our educational institutions is most 
significant. The gradual expansion of the practice of compui- 
Hoty education is bringing in a new day for the removal of literacy 
in the Punjab. At the time the last report was issued, 400 rural 
areas had asked to have this act of voluntary compulsion applied 
in their area. The development of a large number of primary 
into lower middle schools indicates healthy growth in rural areas. 
Wo are all acquainted with the a-ssistance the village schools have 
given to the Co operative Movement, in furnishing centres for 
these societies. It is interesting now to note how these societies 
are assisting the cause of education. Many are now requiring 
attendance in the primary sciiool for the children of their mem- 
bers. 


The wider conception of the function of the village school 
challenges the attention of any person who has watched the growth 
of education in the Punjab within the past few years. The idea 
has taken root that tlic village school should be a place of interest 
and activity with influences radiating from it to all the people 
of the village. In a number of the districts community service is 
being undertaken by the educational forces. School Inspectors 
give illustrated lectures at the school on health, agriculture and 
general matters of interest. The rural school has a function 
in the maintenance of literacy which, as the Director has said, 
‘should never be allowed to go to rust.” So in a large number 
of middle schools rural libraries are to l^e found. In Ferozepur 
Dwtrict wo have them in 20 upper middle schools, and in 16 lower 
middle schools. Other Districts have made like progress. The 
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books anil newspapers are carefully selected to interest the adult 
reader. 1 understand that the Department of Education 
prepared special booklets on various subjects upon which the 
villacers should be informed, as co-operation, improvement of 
farming methods, etc. Such booklets can be read by the 
or read out to the illiterate by the school teacher. Over 60,000 
adults are enrolled in night schools in a special movement for the 
education of adults. An increasing number of vernacular schools 
have small farms attached. 27 such were reported in the l^t 
published report, and 12 of these actually worked at a profat. 
The Director told us yesterday that these farms are now greatly 
increased in number. Mention must also he made of the extension 
of the Play-for-all Movement and the Food-for-all Movement 
into the village school. The Boy Scout Movement is finding 
its place also there and we may look forward to the development 
of the Junior Red Cross in the rural schools. 

There has grown up also a new realization of the necessity 
of special training for the rural school teacher. It is recognised 
that village schools arc doomed to failure if they do not fi^vo 
teachers who arc trained to fit into the village environment. Too 
many teachers who serve in the rural schools are entirely out of 
sympathy with village life and interests. Their outlook is too 
narrow. They have no vision of the possibilities before their 
pupils. They have no knowledge of modem efficient methods of 
teaching. The remedy for all this must be applied in the normal 
schools and training classes. The department has recognized 
this and has taken steps leading to the improvement of training 
for village teachers. Mr. Sanderson’s notes on this subject have 
led to a strong emphasis being placed upon the ruralization of 
normal schools and training classes for village teachers, as a pre- 
liminary to the improvement of instruction in the village school. 

Many of us have watched with interest the step taken by the 
Department in drawing upon the inspecting staff for headmasters 
of normal schools for village teachers, ^uch men as Lala Hardyal 
Chopra and iSardar iaohan Singh have brought to the training 
schools their practical experience in supervising rural schools 
and their dissatisfootion with conditions in the schools. The 
Department of Education has encouraged and supported some 
experiments along tho line of ruralizing tho training schools, 
notably at Gakkhar, Lala Musa, Gurgaon, Moga and JuUundur. 
Reports of tho work of these schools will bo heard in the sectional 
meeting on Rural Education later in this Conference. Many of 
the papers of this section will be reports of actual work done and 
should prove a stimulus and inspiration to us all. 1 have not 
had the privilege of visiting the Gurgaon School of Rural Eco- 
nomy, but from reports of its activities we can learn much of what 
is being done there that could with profit bo extended to other 
schools. The school work is being made practical, by bringing 
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to the school representatives of various departnicnls of (iovc rn- 
ment to tell tlie student teachers of their work, and how the village 
teacher can co-operate in it. The students go out to surrounding 
villages and conduct community work. They have taken over 
the management of such of their school and boarding lih-. 
Practical farm work and gardening is carried on. At Lala Musa 
the students maintain a night school, reading room and a small 
dispensary. They have also taken over responsibility for the 
general cleanline.ss of the buildings and compound. They have 
agricultural plots and make .some articles for school use. The 
Government Normal School at Moga organised and carried 
through a programme of community work with sanitary, medical 
and nursing bureaus, and conducted a school for adult.s in town. 
The pupils also organi.sed stuflent government and took over the 
food arrangements of the school. A Co-operative Society run 
by students supplied most of the needs of the school. Project 
work was carried on through the building of miniature village 
in which the pupils of the practising school co-operated as well 
as Normal School pupils. Of these institutions, probably the most 
extensive reorganization was effected at Gakkhar. The school was 
fortunate in having land and buildings available for its ruraliza- 
tion programme, and in being situate<l at a distance from a city 
or a large town. The students engage in regularly organised work, 
learn various village trades, make many of the articles needecl 
from time to time in the school life, cook their own fooil, carry 
their own water and clean up their compound. All these activities 
serve to give the boys a healthy respect for labour and the labourer, 
and develop in them manliness and an ability to handle any situa- 
tion that may arise in ordinary life. Projects arc in course of 
development in various classes and new methods are taught in 
the Normal school course. 

So much for a brief description of the encouraging progress 
that has been made. Let us now turn our attention to the future. 
What is the next step to bo taken ? The problems of rural edu- 
cation are complex and involved. No simple formula can be 
proposed for their solution. But I venture to suggest that train- 
ing rural teachers in improved methods of instruction is now a 
practical step forward. 1 presume 1 should not have been given 
the honour of presenting a paper before this distinguished body 
if it had not been for the fact that I have the privilege of being 
associated with a unique experiment in a complete revision of the 
rural school curriculum and methods of instruction, and the train- 
ing of rural teachers along these lines. The Rural Community 
Bchool at Moga, with its training class for village teachers, was 
founded by the Rev. R. H. Carter with the purpose of training a 
new type of leadership of the village Christian community. The 
thorough-going experiment in the revision of the curriculum and 
improvement of teaching method was initiated by Mr. W. J. Mc- 
Kee, whose contribution to rural education in India is universally 
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lecogiii/A'd. Moga is frankly an cxpeiimeiital school. We do 
not claim to hare tliscovered a panacea for the ailments of rural 
education. Wo arc only earnestly ^^ct'king to he of service and to 
work hand in hand with you in the common task. 

This task of the future — at least the part of it in which our 
experiment at Moga is chiefly concerned — is that to which His 
Excellency referred at the opening of this Conference when he 
said, •• that the need of the day lay not merely in the expansion 
of c<lucation but oven more in the vitalization of educa- 

tion." The Director has also reminded us that the object of com- 
pulsion is not iiKTcascd enrolment but reduction of illiteracy. If 
this object is to be attained, along with progress in the application 
of compulsion sbouhl go definite improvement in teaching. A 
curriculum and methods which hold the interest of children and 
teach them economically and effectively, will make for the vitaliz- 
ing of education even without the application of compulsion and, 
if supported hy eomptdsion, will make for greater efficiency. A 
very interesting ex|ieriment along this line was triotl in a backward 
rural community in America. The County Superiutendent 
selected two rural schools situated in different coininunities but as 
nearly equal in ability and interest as possible. One he arranged 
to have taught according to the best practice prevailing in the 
public schools of that state. The other was conducted as an 
experiment school with a curriculum based on pupil interest 
and pupil purposing. After a four years’ experiment these 
were some of the proved results : 

1. I’upils attending every day — Expuriinental .School U3%; 
Traditional .School 5%. 

2. Decrease in school tardiness — Experimental .School b*2% ; 
Traditional .School 0%. 

3. Pupils attending school throughout the term — Experi- 
mental School 70%; Traditional School 2%. 

4. Pupils graduating from the 8th Grade — Experimental 
School 85% ; Traditional School 10%. 

5. English Grade graduates entering High School — Experi- 
mental School 85% .Traditional School 8%. 

In both of these schools, of course, compulsory education 
was in force. Yet notice tho difference in the efficiency of the 
two schools. My point is that in tho caso of particular schools 
and particular areas, wo should not wait for compulsion, nor ooii- 
aidor compulsion the sovereign remedy. Teaching must be 
improved also. 

This improvement of the teaching can bo attained only 
through producing a now type of teaohor. We have seen that 
in certain institutions which prepare teachers for village schools 
there is gradually developing a great, a I’ovolutionary ohango of 
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method which will reniult in the change of the curriculum and 
method of instruction of the village school. The teaeliers who 
graduate from these institutions are going out with new visions 
and a new point of view. But, ladies and gentlemen, the succes.s 
which will meet them and the realization of their new ideals will 
depend to a large extent on the reception which Inspecting Officers 
and other educators give them. An over-critical attitude, a 
joking remark, may kill what has taken months for a training 
institution to build up in a lad. Whereas a word of encourage- 
ment, and an understanding of .some of the difficulties faced 
may turn a lad into a hero w ho will give of his last ounce of strength 
to his people of the village. 

It seems to me, therefore, that my best contribution, as an 
apostle of the new learning, will be to attempt to lay before you 
some of the educational principles which govern these experiments 
in rural teaching, and show' how young teachers are being trained 
in these methods, I shall try to give some .suggestions ( 7 ) on the 
ruralization of the curriculum, (2) on economy of time in teaching 
reading, writing and arithmetic, and (3) on* teacher training. I 
hope you will not suppose that the suggestions on revision of 
curriculum and method of rural schools can be made into a 
formula, the application of which will produce wonderful results. 
The suggestions arc offered very liumbly. The^’ are an attempt 
to point out the lines along which experiments may be made. 
They are offered with full knowledge of the difficulties in the wav. 
At Moga, we have hardly ma<le more than a beginning. Our maiti 
hope of accomplishing more in the future Is based upon the 
student teachers in training. 

First. — How' can the curriculum be ruralized ? That 
changes are needed is clear. The Director in Ids last r<*port 
pictured a condition all too familiar. " In the first place,” he 
writes, “ the school hours are often toi» long and unsuitable. 
Little boys, only four or five years of age, trudge to school in the 
early morn, and return home again at <lewy eve after long hours 
of wearisome inactivity relieved by short and spasmodic 
bursts of arid instruction. The young Ihu.s imbibe a 
distaste for school, while the older boys become divorced from 

their ancestral calling on the land In the second 

place, it is essential to emphasise in every possible w’ay the im- 
por^nce of the junior teaching. The headmaster is too prone to 
confine his energies to the teaching of the handful of boys in the 
fourth class, while the three other classes are left to his even more 
inexperienced colleagues. He likewise interprets his duties by 
teaching the second and third classes, and by leaving the little 
boys to the care of a so-called monitor. Similarly, an Inspector 
IS inclined to walk swiftly and proudly past the cluster of little 
boys playing with the alphabet in the verandah in order to 
examine the progress of the older boys inside.” 
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(6) The fundamental error here is* in not making the child, 
his interests and his environment, central in the plan of the 
scliool. The village boy is not attracted to the traditional type 
of school because the instruction given is not related to his natural 
interests and impulses. The teaching is not in terms of his village 
life and needs. The instruction is too much confined to the three 
Us. and is most formal. The village parent is also dissatisfied. 
The Punjab villager is a pretty practical sort. He senses that the 
education given in the traditional village school is of little economic 
value to the chiltl. He notices that it causes dissatisfaction with 
village conditions and encourages the drift to the city. These 
are some of the conditions out of which has grown the determina- 
tion of the Director and his staff to give an education to the 
village child in terms of the village environment. 

How shall this adaptation be made ? By deriving the class 
room work, as far as possible, from the activities going on in and 
about the village itself. We must try to train student teachers 
to see the educational value of the natural environment. They 
must learn to guide ami help the pupils to make observations and 
talk and write about what they have seen. As a class they will 
make excursions to fields or to neighbouring villages to gain 
broader knowledge. They will reason on the obsorvationa made 
and the knowledge gained and thus learn to think for themselves. 
Familiar scenes will gain new meanings. The daily reading lesson 
will not be so many pages to be memorized in a specific reader. It 
will more likely consist ii\ reading in several books to gain certain 
information on a <iuestion that the whole class are interested 
in. Or it might be the reading of a government pamphlet 
about the smalll-pox or plague epidemic that may be just starting 
in their village, and about which the class wishes to be informed 
in order to avoid the disease themselves and help illiterate villagers 
as well. Their arithmetic lesson may be derived from the planning 
and construction of a miniature village house, or from measuring 
t)ut and calculating how much land can be irrigated by the new 
well that is under construction near by. The lesson will not bo 
just so many sums to which answers are to bo given, but some 
situation in which they are vitally interested and which calls 
for the use of arithmetic. Where an arithmetic book is provided 
it will derive its sums and problems from village life in which the 
pupil is interested. Hj'giene will have to do with the incaloulating 
of health habits, and the improvement of sanitary conditions of 
the village itself. Hygiene will be an important part of the course 
for every class from the 1st year up. The writing lesson will not 
be the drawing of beautiful lines and curves in what is often called 
instruction in writing of letters for a practical need. The class 
and individual pupils will write to persons for information needed, 
they will write in note books their reports of facts learned. The 
quality of the writing will be improved through competition 
among the class members for the honour of writing the best letter. 
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which will be actually sent. Geography wUl not be the learninc 
of a list of cities or districts, or the attempt to visualize the loca- 
tion of cities and rivers within a strange shaped outline drawn on a 
piece of paper or hung on the class room wall. Instead it will 
involve the tracing of the route of the mail when a letter is sent 
to Lahore — the large towns passed through, the rivers crossed the 
kind of crops seen en route, the one big bridge in the district to be 
crossed, etc. Lyallpur, for instance, would have meaning to the 
class because it is the place to which they wrote for information 
about the cattle disease. And Nature Study— why, it’s all nature 
study. I remember visiting a school years ago. It was a village 
school. The teacher had hung before the class a picture of an ox 

He was giving a Nature Study Lesson. It went something like 
this ! ® 


Teacher . — This is an ox. 

Pupils . — This is an ox. 

Teacher . — The ox has four legs and two cars. 

The pupils repeated that sentence. 

Teacher . — The ox is a strong animal and is used in ploughing. 

And the boys — village boys ! repeated automatically, “The 

ox is a strong animal and is used in ploughing.” 

You smile, but that was not many years ago, and the teacher 
was teaching as he had been taught. But there was not much 
mtelUgent use of the village environment in that class period 
and the teacher did not awaken much vital pupil interest. ’ 

By village environment I mean something broader than just 
raising crops and caring for cattle. Pupils should be given a 
larger outlook and interest, and see the share the village has had 
in the development of India in the past, and the possibilities of 
richer village life in the present. The Indian heritage is rich in 
stories, pictures and songs that bear the stamp of village life 
Ihe love of the motherland can be more easily fostered through 
village life and interests than through city Ufe. The ruralization 
of the village school instruction should not circumscribe the vil- 
lage child, but should enlarge his interests and outlook It should 
help him to understond and make better use of the forces about 
him, and through the enrichment of that life, help him to reach 
out to all of life. 


This type of curnculum is iUustrated by the experiments that 
are being m^e at Moga. The curriculum with which we are 
wor^g m the demonstration and practising school is described 
m the de^tion adopted by an AU-India Conference on rural edu- 
ction held at Moga m 1922, i. c., “A Rural Community Middle 
bchool IS a school which seeks to use the activities and valuable 
intereata of the village as means for- educating boys and girls for 
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more abundant living and service in their communities. All the 
work »»f these .scdiools, including the vocational or iiractical work, 
should be closely related to the pupils’ village environment and 
so far as possible should grow out of it. The vocational work 
should not be a separate entity but should be an integral part 
of the curriculum, enriching it and having as its constant aim 
{along with other work of the school), the bettering of present 
village conditions. Such a school tlifTers from an industrial one 
in that it is concerned with a broad curriculum and the uplifting 
of the community through enriche<l and consecrated personality, 
while the latter has as one of its principal aims the training of 
pupils fora definite tra<le through which they may become self- 
supporting members of the community. ” This foundatiot) of 
general education was strongly emphasized in the Director’s open- 
ing speech. The type of education we are working on at Moga 
is pre-vooatioiial rather than vocational. 

This curriculum which is being evolved is based so far as pos- 
sible upon the worthwhih* interests of village boys. The changes 
arc, however, being riia<le gradually, and the ordinary course of 
study ii^ eoveretl in adtlition to the new studies. The enrichment 
of the curriculum is along the lines of nature stiitly, health, cthi- 
eation, handwork, practical mathen\aties, more reading and com- 
})osition, etc. The teacher*^ strive for a minimum of memorizing 
text-hook material, and a maxinuun of observing, discovering, 
constructing, judging. Moga boys are taught to live a real life 
in the world in which they find themselves. 

The school eiuleavours to use those methods of teaching 
u hieh Jire based on recent results of t he scientific study of educa- 
tional processes. 'The so-calletl " project method ’ is not used 
(‘xelusively , b\it the effort is made to have the point of view on 
which this method is basetl control our teaching ns far ns possible, 
h'or example, we endenvoiir to present the fact to be learned, 
in a situation, that is, ns nearly ns possible, like a situation in out- 
of-.seliool life. Dr. Dewey has said, "When a pupil learns by 
doing he is re-living both mentally and physically some experieneo 
whieii has provetl important to tin* human race ; he goes through 
t he same mental processes ns those who originally diti these things. 
Because he has done them he knows the value of the result, 
t hat is. the fact. A statement, even of facts, <loes not reveal the 
val»>e of the fact, or the sense of trutli — of the fact that it is u 
fact. When children are fed only on book knowledge one ‘fact’ 
is as good as another ; they have no stnndanl of judgment or 
belief.”- 

Take, for example, u boy reading in his text-book that 8 
knnals make 1 ghamao. When he does an example, he is opt , ns 
every teacher knows, to substitute 4 or (» for 8. The fact as he 
read it in the book did not stand for a«\ything that goes on ovitside 
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the book. It is just one fact of many that ho rcad.s and that may 
or may not stay in his memory. But the Moga boy who calculates 
the size of his own field in kanals and ghamaos, and with lus 
class divides a big piece of land into plots, 1 kanal in size, knows 
that 8 kanals make a ghamao. He would laugh at anybody 
suggesting that 4 kanals make a ghamao. The difference in the 
two cases is that the average school bov *• has a result ivithoHt 
the (icitvity of which it is the result." To the Moga boy the fact is 
the result of an experience. 

Again, a boy who has tried to memorize a table of weights, 
may be confused when asked by the number of chattaks in half a 
seer ; and not be greatly disturbed by his mistake. But when he 
and his class-master are running a real .shop in the .school-room, 
he suffers for mistakes. Tables which are usetl arc (juickly 
learned. In the regulation school, the boy who gets six sums 
out of ten correct is doing pa.ssing-work in his class. He has 
learned that the teacher i.s satisfied with that quality of work. 
His aim is to please the teacher, and six to nine times right, out 
of ten, pleases the teacher. But at Moga he quickly learns that 
if only eight out of ten transactions were correct, the class shop 
would soon be bankrupt. .So the boys set 100% accuracy us 
their own standard. They know the value of the Arithmetic 
fact. Arithmetic to Moga boys is a real part of their life. 

The above is a fair c.xample of the principle which guides 
our efforts to improve teaching methods. Whenever it is pos.sible, 
we teach through the u-se of aproject. that is, an activity in which 
puiiils whole-heartedly engage, because they themselves have 
purpo.scd and planned it. The role of the teacher in these acti- 
vities is that of a guide and friend rather than an autocrat. He 
helps the boys to choose activities that are rich in educational 
value. He helps them to carry out their purpose efficiently, to 
gather and master the nece.ssary information, to learn good habits 
of work, to complete their project, make a permanent record of 
it, and judge of its success. 

•Since one of the essential factors of a project is its spontaneity, 
we cannot have a fixed “ project curriculum.” Often projects 
arc repeated, but they must always be chosen by the new class. 
Iho student-teachers are not trained to follow a mechanical 
scheme. They have opportunity in their practice teaching to 
r projects. Illustrations of tyincal projects used 

at different times will help to make clear the method, and give 
some idea of the development of the curriculum. Two of the 

following descriptions arc taken from the report of a visitor to 
the school." 

The Vegelable Shop Project. — Mr. Thomas writes, “ The main 
project of class IV is the Village Shop. In Moga this is not a play 
project, tho ugh even as play a project of this sort can be made 

* B«pori by the R«t. Oliver TbomM, Shillong, Aesam, 



most valuable. In Moga, however, the village shop is a reality, 
for the hoyji arc in charge of the shop which sells the vegetables 
t)htaiiicfl from the gartleii plot.s. in order to run tl»c shop well tlie 
boys luive had to do great tlcal of investigation as to the way 
.shoi)s arc run in the bazaar, how the goods arc cared for. how 
bazaar accounts are kept, how profits are computed, what avticles 
arc required in a shop, how goods arc ordered and conveyed and 
how paid for wljcn ordercil from a distance, etc., etc. 

The demands of the shop have led the boyvS to build a nuul 
brick house about G’XO"Xb' t^’om|)lele witli a door, to servo as a 
place to store their goods, ami business is carried on just in front 
of the building. 'L'he shop is opeiietl about half an hour before the 
school opens and continues ojicn for an hour, ami then i.s reopened 
after school closes. Two boys, in turn, look after the shop each 
day. 

livery evening boys who have vegetables to sell bring their 
vegetables to the shop where they are weiglie«l ai\d priced accord- 
ing to the bazaar rate which the boys fiml out once a week. A 
careful account is kei)t of every transaction. In one book the 
names of the sellers, the goods sold, the quantities and value of 
the vegetables are entereii. In another a similar accoiuit of the 
vegetables disposed of is kept. Those accounts are made up 
at the end of the month an<I a statement made to the Headmaster 
who liands over to each boy the amount due to him. The various 
vegetables are sold to the school mess, the families of the teachers, 
married pupils and the missionaries and if any arc left 
unsold they are taken to the bazaar by the boys and sold there. 
All the sales are carried on in aettial cash. 

These boys get a very practical knowledge of money, of 
weights and measures. They are provided witli ample material 
for most interesting arithmetical calculations which fully cover 
the prcscribetl course. The business of shop-keeping suggests 
iiinuiuerable topics for composition of ditferent kinds from busi- 
ness letters to advertiseinout of wares, description accounts of 
business life, essays on vegetables, their utility, food, value, 
diseases, etc., etc. 

As shop-keepers the pupils are iulercstod in a wider world than 
that of the village. So geography of the outside world becomes a 
subject of considerable interest. Methods of transport, trade 
between ditferent parts of the province and between one province 
and another, the varying products of different parts of the country 
and the reasons for the differences, arc all matters of real interest. 

i also noticed that those boys were keen readers. In addi- 
tion to the prescribed Reader, the boys made ample use of the 
Literature published in the vcruacvilar, with which the Punjab 
seems to be well supplied, ({.^ahorc alone publishes four children’s 
magazines.)” 
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Moga School Project . — The boys of Class V have undertaken 
a study of their school from its beginning to the present day. 
They wanted to find out why and when and by whom the school 
was started, what the ideals of the founders were, and how these 
ideals have been developed. They are gaining an historical sense 
and a perspective of time which many pupils do not acquire until 
much later in life. Many farmer pupils have been called in and 
interviewed and their stories compared and an attempt is being 
made by the class to write the history of the school that will l)e 
authentic. The class also makes models of the carlv and present 
buildings. They will study the values of property an<l buildings 
and the cost of maintaining the school. They intend to make a 
comparative study of the hygienic conditions of the early days and 
the present, li.sting the disea.ses in the .school, and if possible 
finding why certain diseases Imve been prevalent Thev hope to 
list all the places in India from which pupils and visitor.s have come 
to Moga School, studying the routes of travel, mileage, co.st of 
journeys, rivers crossed. As the geography of Class V is India, 
this work secures interest and purpo.se for their required study of 
that subject. 

A large amount of practice in ])eninansbip has been secured 
through writing letters for information and recording the facts 
in their note-books. Each pupil keeps his own Project Book, 
and there is also a special class project book in which various pupils 
who are selected by the class, write contributions. The pupil 
writing the best composition on the subject has the honour of 
copying it into the permanent class book. A large amount of 
arithmetic has been used in measuring land and buildings and 
making up costs for the records. 

This class is developing a loyalty to the school, and a 
realization of the ideals of the founders which the^’ could get in 
no other way. Their study of the cost of their education will 
give them an appreciation of its value that we hope will lead to 
a deeper consecration of their lives to the service of God and their 
fellowmen. 

Hospital Project . — (This is quoted from Mr. Thomas’ report). 

Perhaps the most interesting and the most valuable project of all 
was that of Class VI, i.e., the Moga Ho.spital. The boys of Class 
VI got interested in the Ho.spital under the charge of R. B. Dr. 
Mathra Das, the famous eye specialist at Moga, and were allowed 
visit it and study its work. As a result they have opened a 
little dispensary in their own class room where under the guidance 
of the teacher, who formerly studied some compounding, simpler 
ailments of the school boys are treated. The table and almirah 
for this dispensary were planned and made by the boys them- 
selves. The medicines used are bought out of their pocket 
money, and the small contributions made to their Dispensary 
Poor Box. They have made a study of common diseases and 
the method of treatment ; they have undergone a course of First 
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Aul ; tljoy hiwv thoii history ami the countries 

tliey come from : they have foun<l ample material for their arith- 
metic and taken a keen interest in working out the percentages and 
averages of patient in the Moga Hospital from ditferent parts of 
India, and the diseases they sutler from ; and in estimating prices 
of drugs, d'hey have had experience in careful weighing of small 
ipiantities and in the use of liquid measures. They have written 
car«“ful aceounts of their work, ami of what they have learnt. 
Tliey have tlrawii excellent charts of the human hotly. They have 
drau ii maj)s of the world showiiig the places the chief drugs coinc 
from and the methods of transport, anti have studied the gco- 
graphv of these couiitrie.s. T'he variety of nationalities represented 
in t he .Mogu Hospital — Kashin irics, Pat bans, Sikhs, Mohammadans, 
Himlu>, ami tithers, give a splenditl starting for the study of 
tlie liistorv of these people. They have searched the vernacular 
papers and collected the information into iv hook. 

• Theday 1 spent in this Class. ’ says this visitor. ‘ 1 found 
tlie school hoys retjuiring treatment waiting in a tpieuc, and one 
l»ov acting as'elork and lilliiig in the forms, which hail been pre- 
pared by the class, with the name of the patient, his disease, and 
the proscription given in consultatiiin with the teacher. Another 
boy ditl the disjiensing, and a third boy dealt with sores. Some 
v)f tlie hoys wore jireparing patients' forms, one hoy w’as pre- 
paring a form to rccortl the height and weight of the class ami 
another was attending to the register of patients. The remainder 
of the clas.s was engaged in a weekly stock-taking and preparing 
a list of drugs to be ordered. The actual quantities required, with 
their cost, wore written on the blackboard. The cost of the drugs 
required amounted to annas 12 pies G. The teacher, thereupon, 
got the boys to work out by tlie unitary proportion and multi- 
plication methods, the cost for a year at 12 annas 0 pies per week. 

It was a great pleasure being in the class and seeing the keen- 
ness of the boys and the evident interest and pride they took in 
tlieir work. The cla.ss room, too, reflected the interest of the boys, 
for the walls were covered with diagrams, charts, maps, and 
pictures prepared or collected by the boys.* 

Other projects that have been successful in supplying motives 
for learning may bo mentioned. The Post Office project in Class 
111 tlevelops great interest on the part of the pupils. Practically 
all the requirements of the Government Code are met by means 
of this project, and much additional worthwhile information and 
certain desirable altitudes are scoured. A banking project, a postal 
map of India project, making map of Forozepur District, the 
raising of fowl, the study of cotton or somo other special pro- 
duct, have all been useful projects. Motives for short projects 
are constantly arising. Christmas, Easter, Basant and other 
special days or seasons afford opportunities for pupil activities. 


* (The Junior Red Crvsa Society have kindly (supplied much of inateriaU) 
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Making toys and gifts for others, writing of Christmas greetings, 
making decorations for school, etc., are all teaching opportunities 
when through the boys’ own purposing, planning and executing, 
there is created greater interest in the work of the school and the 
complete co-operation of the boys is won. 

All the teaching is not done by projects. Drill and memoriz- 
ing are not neglected, though they are made interesting and vital 
if possible. Formal methods are often resorted to. Teachers, 
here, as elsewhere, show varying degrees of skill and <lo not always 
grasp the principle or live up to the ideal. 

It must not be supposed that I have described these projects 
used at Moga as models to be copied. My purpose had been 
rather to illustrate teaching by projects or pupil activities. It is to 
make clear the idea, the principle, that education should proceed 
along the linc.s of the child’.s natural environment. This kind of 
vital, meaningful teaching, is spreading. .Similar e.xperitnents 
are being tried at Gakkhar, at the Government Normal School, 
.Moga, and in a number of village day schools. An increasing 
number of trained teachers are going out imbued with 
these ideals, and on fire with enthusiasm to give their best to 
village children. Again I plead that you should encourage them 
and help them to bo useful. 

The student-teachers are thus equipped with now methods of 
instruction in terms of the village environment. 'I'liey are also 
taught to think of their schools as having a wider function than the 
mere implanting of information in the minds of pu})ils. The village 
school should be a community centre for all of the village, with 
a school for adults, a library for all who can read. Occasional 
lectures will inform illiterate as well as literate. Pictures ami 
charts on the walls will teach avoidance of disease and better 
ways of living and working. Tlie teachers’ own magic lantern or 
that of the A. D. I. will suj>plemcnt all of these willi illustraterl 
lectures bringing the wealth of the worhl’s knowledge for the more 
abundant life. We hope travelling cinemas will become available. 
This new .school will not be a place where “ habits of apathy and 
mental inertia are engeiuiered,” but will open its <Ioors to radiate 
life and uplift to every member of the community. 

Second . — How can we save time in teaching, reading, writing 
and arithmetic 1 What has been said of the improvement of 
instruction in the village school has been along the line of the 
enrichment of the curriculum by adding more subject matter. 
You are asking doubtless whether this will not cause neglect of 
the fundamentals. .Some of you are probably saying that this 
all sounds rather interesting but to get down to rock bottom, 
what happens to the requirements of the Government code ? 
Isn’t all of this teaching rather hit or miss and may it not be aim- 
less and ineffective ? Not at all. The requirements of the 
Govemnjent code should bo kept in the mind of the teacher who 
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must soe that tliov aro rovorc«l heforo tl^o year is up. Our actual 
oxi»(Ti«-ucf at Moga that by the use of im|>rove<l methods of 
teaching, the .skill in reading, arithmetic, etc., is attaitted in so 
much less time that this enrichment of the curriculum is possible. 
The pupils are so much interestetl that they complete much more 
than the code requirements in the year. A critical observer of 
our work has tims commented \i|)on this point. “ I have been asked 
several times after tiescribing the agricultural and trade work 
carried iit on Moga wlmt curtailment had to he made in the 
ordinary ctirriculum to allow of this being done. It will probably 
come as a surprise to many to be told that not only are all the 
demands of the Punjab curriculum met, with very excellent 
results, but that a great deal more is covered. And this is very 
largely the result of the Project Method which is adopted through- 
out the school/’ 

We must a<linit that there is a certain amount of skill that 
must be acquired by the child, as the skill in reading, the skill in 
writing, skill in arithmetic, etc. Our object must be to help 
children to acquire such skill and be able to u-se it. This the 
average school <locs not do quickly and effectively. Michael 
West, in a study of 551 Bengal children, .says Dr. Mason Olcott 
in his hook \’illuge JSchools in India, fouiul that it took them an 
average of 10 months in .school to learn their letters, 12^ months 
to learn the syllables. 17,'',; months to rend with difficulty, and 
21 J months to read well. 

Mo<lern psychological research, as you know, has thrown 
much light on the most cfficic*nt methods to be used ii\ acquiring 
skill in tliose matter.'^ and a great amount of time can be saved, 
by \isiiig the results of these researches. Therefore it seems to us 
worthwhile to give a good deal of attention in the training class 
for village teachers to the methods of teaching the “ three Rs. 

In the last few years there have been many scientific investi- 
gations made in the West on the quickest waj' of teaching a child 
to read. 'I'ens of thousands of experiments have been made and 
thousands of teachers have tried methods under scientifically 
controlled coinlitions. Kvory step of the reading process has 
been observed an<l studied by psychologists. Numerous 
kinds of psychological apparatus have been invented to 
help in this study, and some of the greatest educators in the 
West have pooled their resources that w’e may know the best way 
to tench little children to rend. The last twenty years have 
yielded more scientific knowledge on the process of teaching skill 
in reutling than was acquired in the previous two hundred years. 
There is no school subject in the curriculum about w'hioh we know 
as much as w’o now do about reading. It would therefore be 
absurd for us to base our reading method upon opinion. It is 
inij)os8ible here to go into details about the best combination of 
methods to be used in teaching reading to beginnerSi but I should 
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like to onphasisc four characteristics that ate eoninioit to all tlie 
best aiul most sttccessftil teaching procedures : 

1. The material of the reading lesson should have meaning 
and interest to the child from the very beginning. The first five 
weeks should be devoted to blackboard-reading and chart-reading 
based on action works, incidental reading, stories or nursery 
rhymes. Beginning with stories is jirobably the most accepted 
method. 

2. The general procedure is from a reading of the trhoJp 
story to a study of indivi<lual lines and phra.ses and then to drill 
on in<lividual words which are learned by sight. The skill acquired 
in five weeks of such reading enables the children to begin the read- 
ing of simple book material with fluency and comparative ease. 
Where books and papers in the vernacular are available, children 
shouhl read many stories, covering several pages each and con- 
taining many repeated jihrases. The pupil.s should complete 
several books including primers ami first readers, in the first year. 
Such practice with a familiar vocabulary gives skill in the 
fundamental interpretive reading habits. 

3. After the pupils are well started reading, then training 
in the independent phonetic analysis of new or unfamiliar words 
is systematically organised in separate school periods. 

4. By the beginning of the second year, children who have 
had the above lines of training do not find reading a drudgery, 
but something of interest. They arc able to read simple material 
fluently and with clear comprehension of its meaning and they 
are able accurately to analyze and to recognize new printed words 
within the range of their comprehension. 

Mr. McKee adapted some of the proven methods of teaching 
reading to Urdu. He made use of a story, very old, one of the.se 
children’s classics that have been taught to children by their 
mothers and nurses year after year. Children love it because In it 
there are animals who talk and act. The frequent repetition of 
sentences and phrases appeals to the child’s imagination. Repeti- 
tion also makes possible an interesting progressing story with 
a minimum number of new words. It is the old story of the Little 
lied Hen. The results gained from the use of the story are out of 
all proportion to the seeming simplicity of the .story itself. This 
is because it is based on sound psychology. It may bo possible 
to find an Indian story with the same appeal for the little child and 
as good educative arrangement and vocabulary, but evidently 
Mr. McKee was not able to locate sucli a story. With tliis story 
as the basis, we are able at tho SDssion School, Moga, to teach 
children enough skill in reading and writing, so that in 5 months 
they can read anything within their comprehension that you write 
distinctly on the board, and can write any ordinary work you 
dictate to them. I have heard people who see those children 
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read say it is a miracle. It is nothing of tlio sort. It is only that 
wo are using what scientihe inve.stigation has offered us. iSfany 
f>f our Class I j)u|)ils go directly into ('lass III after only a year or 
less in Class I. 

May T reiterate that the reason that we have .such success 
with this stor\- method is that it i.s in accord with psychological 
laws, and not opposecl to them. One of the laws of the learning 
process tells us that bonds are formc<l in the brain by practice 
which is atteiuled with satisfaction and success. Therefore, 
it is necessary from the very beginning to have the child succeed 
in reading. No wonder they get bored with many months of the 
alphabet and meaningless syllables. In the Little Red Hen 
method or any other story method, children arc actually reading 
from the very start. The repetition of words makes rapid, 
interesting reading i>ossible. 

A corollary of this law that bonds are formed in the brain by 
practice which is attended with satisfaction and success — is that 
we must practise tlie very thing that we wish to teach, and that 
thing must be attended with satisfaction and success. We want 
to teacli a cliibl to read. But we begin by teaching him to 
say letters, and then intone syllables. He gains this ability, for 
this is what we teach him. But is this what we want him to learn? 
Docs he ever need to say letter.s in real life ? No, but he needs to 
rea<l. Tlicrcfore teach him to read. Practise the very bonds 
you wish to form. 

Another place for improvement is in the teaching of the more 
advanced reading. Heading in the traditional school is mostly 
oral, yet in real life scarcely any of our rending is oral. Training 
should be given in the school in silent reading. As soon as that 
point is reached in the child’s reading that he can recognize words 
faster than ho can pronounce them and this should be in the latter 
part of Class 1 1 , or early in Class III, regular instruction should he 
given in silent reading. The aim is to increase his speed of read- 
iug by methods which teach him to recognize a larger number 
of words at a glance and to reduce the amount of time that his 
eye pauses over a group of words. The psychological methods 
worked out have brought remarkable results. An experiment 
made in the West in the Third and Fourth Grades showed one 
typical group reading 167'7 words per minute, which after special 
drill for seven months averaged 26‘4 per minute. One class 
showed an increase of 50% in rate of speed after two weeks* 
practice in silent reading. People do not enjoy reading until the 
process is so mechanical that they can read with rapidity and ease. 
Many people do not learn this in school. It is reported that 39% 
of the children in India who have learned to read lapse into 
illiteracy. Moore, in What is Education says, “ The problem in 
instruction is not to teach people how to read but to read,’* 
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Some of the same careful investigations have been made into 
the best methods of acquiring the arithmetic and writing skills. 
The use in the village schools of improved methods based on these 
investigations will save large blocks of time that can be used for 
tlie enrichment of the curriculum and for projects undertaken by 
the pupils. The use of these improved methods together with the 
enriched ruralized curriculum will make the pupils’ work so much 
easier and more interesting that the difficulty of keeping pupils in 
school year after year will be greatly reduced. 

Adult schools would also be more efficient if the teachers were 
trained to use these less wasteful and more successful methods. 
The Report of the Progress of Education in the Punjab for 1924-2.") 
refers to the discouragement of at least one Inspector of School-.; 
over the comparatively small number of pupils who have gained 
literacy certificates. The 61,000 adults who enrolled in that year 
constitute a wonderful opportunity. The next step in advance is 
to reduce the time required for these thou.sands to attain literacy. 

The same story that is used in beginning reading for the child 
will not appeal to the adult. But the principles apply in both 
cases. Here is a splendid piece of work for some one, to adapt 
the story method for the use of adult schools and to prepare a 
manual for the u.se of village teachers. 

Third . — The rural teachers in training must be trained in a 
rural environment, and learn rural conditions an<l occupation in 
such a way as to give them a healthy re.spect for village life. They 
must also learn the methods of teaching which are based on the 
known facts of the learning process and some of the psychology 
from which these arc derived. They must study the child, hU 
nature and his needs, and to stu<ly the child tliey mtist know’ 
enough about psychology to interpret what they find out. Pro- 
jects are a great help in the educative process, but if these are u.sed 
mechanically the result will be little better than if projects ha<l 
never been attempte<l. There is no such thing really as the 
project method, as a device or a short cut in teaching. But there 
is a project principle, a project philosophy which will revolutionize 
our teaching if we apply it. It stresses the growth of the child 
through his purposing, his planning, his executing, his ju<lging 
results. It is this point of view which our rural teachers must gain 
while in training. That principle, carried into the cla.ss room and 
allowed to dominate its methods produce a new generation 
of people capable of thinking and planning anti more ready to 
take their places and assume their responsibilities in the new 
India. 

In conclusion, may I express my gratitude to the Director 
of Public Instruction and all of you, particularly to Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Bishen Singh, as educators and friends, for your open- 
minded attitude towards the new and the experimental in educa- 
tion. The spirit of enquiry and search for the bettor way is abroad 
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among us, and I rejoice that all institutions of learning, especially 
teacher training institutions are given the opportunity of con- 
trihuting their shai’c towards tlie vitalization of education. 

But wc shouhl all be looked upon as sad failures if we viewed 
with any final satisfaction the few steps of progress we have gained. 
There is great need of rcsearcli ami experimentation in the fiebl 
of educational psychology, in curriculum studies and in special 
inethojls, if the foundations we are living are to make possible 
the building of alasting structure. Sucli research should not be 
ham])ered by questions of administration, or available text-books. 
We nee<l .scholars who will initiate experiments, carefully analy-**^ 
results, draw \ip eonclusions and make available for the normal 
schools aixl the rural schools the results of these studies. For 
instance, we need a scientific stu<ly of chihlrcn’s vocabularies, 
resulting in an Urdu word list to guide those who prepare readers, 
sxipplementary readers, chiklren’s magazines, etc. Wo need 
research in the field of rural arithmetic that the skill taught may 
be.st prei)are the village ehihl for the arithmetic he needs most in 
tin* village life. 

Through such research and c.xperimont undertaken by the 
('cntral Training College and by e<lueators in the service, we may 
hope to achieve that gratlual revisioi» of the elementary cnrricninm 
along Indian lines, and the adaptation of methods to Indian con- 
dition.s which will he the greatest contribution to the grow’th of 
the children of [n<Ua. 

A new day has dawned for rural etlucation. The efforts of 
Sir Ctcorge Anderson and you of his staff and workers are bearing 
fruit. 1 congratulate each one of you who has a share in this 
new’ day that has only just begun. But we must give our best 
that we may grow large enough to fill the large place that we are 
called u])on to fill. The rising generation is calling for the host. 
Shall we have it to give to them ? 


PUFSIOFNTIAB ADDUKSS TO THK GIRLS’ RDHCATION 
SKCTION OF THE PUNJAB EDITCATIONAI. 

CONFERENf'E. 

By Miss L. M. Stratkorh. M.B.E., B.A., 

Deputy Dirertresfi of Public Insirurtion, Punjab. 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN AND GIRLS IN INDIA. 

The subject of education for women and girls in the Punjab 
has been receiving increasing attention for tho last decade and is 
now prominently before the public.. It is a subject bristling with 
difficulties as .the customs of tho eo\nitry have to be taken into 
conspleration and fully preservecl. To enumerate a few of tho 
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outstanding obstacles which are not encountered in the education 
of bovs, I would mention the parda system which limits the girls’ 
knowledge of the outer world and makes their going to and from 
schools a difficulty : the early age of marriage which is still pre- 
valent, though a great change of public opinion in this respect 
has taken place in the last 20 years ; and the distribution of the 
teachers trained, for women find it almost impossible to leave 
their homes unless for a boarding school, so we are faced with 
unemployed trainer! mistresses in large centres and scarcity of 
teachers in smaller places. 

Also, from the very beginning, the girl child does not start 
fair with her brother, she becomes useful in the home in looking 
after the younger children and helping her mother at an earlier 
age than a boy. She is therefore sent to school when very small 
to keep her safe and happy, and attends irregularly or is taken 
away entirely to help at home just when she would derive mo.st 
value from her studies. Also, the benefit of educating girls for 
their future life is not so obvious to parents as the necessity for 
educating boys to earn a living, and there is a point of view that 
the boy will grow up and remain in the home whereas all the girl 
is, and has, will pass to another family. 

When in March 1835 an impetus was given to education for 
men nothing was said or thought about girls and it was not till 
Lord Dalhousio’s time that a half-hearted start was made and it 
was then stated that “great prudence and caution would be need- 
ed” in the matter of girls’ education so it is not surprising that 
has never yet been made up, and the result is that the education 
of women has lagged far behind that of men. liducation for girls 
ha.s too often been considered unessential, though a nice orna- 
ment, and many an<l varied are the opinions of what constitutes 
a well-educated “ female 

To go back and review old figures, in the year 1900 in the 
Punjab there were 315 schools including two high .schools, the 
Alexandra at Amritsar and the DufTerin (now Kinnaird) at Lahore 
and 8 Middle schools, making a total of 10 Secomlary institutions. 
The total number of girls at school was 12,000. In 1903 matters 
began to improve, for it is in this year that a demand for English 
became apparent, yet the reports for this year show that of 132 
girls in Secondary classes, 107 were in receipt of scholarships 
and of 937 in Primary classes, 015 were scholarship-holders ; so 
that about a large proportion of the number of p\ipils had to be 
coaxed to attend by monetary help. By 1905 the number of 
schools had increased to 501 and the number of scholars had risen 
to 21,700. The need of trained mistresses was realised and the 
Lahore Normal School for Women Teachers was opened in January 
1006. There were six candidates for the Entrance Examination 
that year. By 1011 the number of schools had nearly doubled, 
for, whereas in the Punjab and the Frontier Province together 
in )00l there were 340 schools, by 1011 in the Punjab alone the 



number was 670. The number of scholar.^? increased steadily 
bv H).0(K1 evorv five years, from 13.700 in 1001 to over 33,000 in 
1011 . 

The next year Delhi became a separate enclave but excluding 
the Delhi schools, the number of pupils in the Punjab rose by 4,000 
to 37,000. By 1914 there were 830 schools, of which 6 were High 
schools and 33 Mitldle schools. That year saw the opening of the 
first (lovernment High School when the Victoria School, Lahore, 
was provincialised and given an adequate staff. The Normal 
School had continued to prosper and had now 98 pupils. Then 
came the War. Nevertheless in the quinquennium 1 91 2 to 19 1 7 the 
increase in the number of girl scholars was 2a%. In 1918 came 
the terrible epidemics of sinall-pox and influenza which devast- 
ated the homes, to be succeeded by the world unrest of 1910-20. 
Attention was somewhat diverted from girls’ education, funds 
wore difficult to collect, for every one was subscribing to the vari- 
ous War funds and charities, so aided and private schools had a 
difficult time. The local boilies had nearly e.xhausted their funds 
in trying to cope with boys' education. His Honour the Lieut- 
{Jovernor wrote in Decemlier 1919 that ‘the demands on Govern - 
nie!\t in connection more especially with the increased pay of 
establishments are such as to curtail seriously the possibilities 
of help from Government, so that unless new sources of reve- 
nue can be tapped it is difficult to see how any great progress can 
be made in the Primary education of girls." 

In February 1919 a well -attended conference on Women’.s 
education was hehl and <lefinito and constructive proposals were 
framed giving the educational authorities valuable suggestions 
and in some cases such as primary odueation proposing an entire 
change of policy. Inuring that year the Government of India’s 
resolution was received and a full enquiry into existing arrange- 
ments was made. The Non-Co-ojieration movement, though 
not entirely disastrous ns it gave an impetus to handwork, had 
considerable effect on the girls' schools. It was easy for parents 
to satisfy propagandists by removing girls from schools and keep- 
ing them at honie without any bother as they had often rather 
wished to do. Several large aided schools went off on side tracks 
of their own from which they have now drifted back ; and again 
with so many new calls on the public subscriptions ami donations 
to girls’ schools maintained by private bodies fell off con- 
siderably. It is satisfactory that work was not closed down but 
naturally progress was retarded. In spite of all these difficulties 
by 1920-21 there were 1.799 schools and 73,949 scholars and now 
192G (in April) there were 3,009 schools and attendance has risen 
to 17,260, an increase of 4.5%. Every live years has seen a 
steady increase of over 10,000 pupils and during 1921— 20 the 
increase was over 23,000. 

It is very disappointing that the increase in the number of 
girls at school should not be greater and that an undue proportion 
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should be in the primary classes. I flo not altogotlior asrcc 
however witli the estimate of literacy being so terril)ly low, for 
in contrast to boys, girls are taught in schools the script of their 
religious book which they continue to read daily so they do not 
relapse so easily into illiteracy for want of practice in reading. 

As compared with the number of girls of a school-going age 
the number in school is infinitesimal and it is fully realised on all 
sides that it is urgently necessary to engineer a mass increase in 
girl scholars in Primary schools as well as to encourage large 
attendance at JSecondary schools. 

But the quality of education given must be good, for as 
Mr. Mayhew in his book Education of India writes, “ Every girl 
who leaves school at 10 years of age after irregular attendance in 
badly taught classes, is using money sorely neetlcd elsewhere.” 
Many metho<U of increasing attendance and regularity have been. 
an«l are being tried including sending little girls to boys’ school-;, 
but co-education cannot be regarded as satisfactorv. Mi.xcd 
schools arc always a source of anxiety and until the primary 
schools for boys are staffed by women teachers, more harm than 
good will result from cramming little girls into boy.s’ institutions. 
At the College stage the attendance of girls at boys’ colleges has 
been allowed, if not encouraged, but experienced educationists 
of the Punjab — like the late Sir James F^wing— have held strong 
opinion against co-education, even in this stage, and have 
strongly supported the opening of colleges for women to 
relieve the boys’ colleges of the incubus. The whole question 
of education for girls in the Punjab as elsewhere turns on the 
personality and acquirement of the teacher. Tljo provision 
of trained and experienced mistresses who can gain the 
trust and respect of the parents is therefore essential. As 
Mr. Fisher in his speech in Parliament on English edu- 
cation remarked, “ In education everything depends upon the 
personal element. If the teacher is good, thorough in work, fond 
of children, alert understanding, sympathetic and firm and yet 
good humoured, success is secured.” This applies equally or 
eveji more forcibly to India. The position of the teacher here is 
traditionally one carrying great honour. The parents are inclined 
to trust the formation of the child’s character almost entirely 
to the teacher and very little homo training is given. It is 
essential therefore that the mistrcs.s herself should be in every way 
fitted for her profession as her influence is likely to be so far rcacii- 
ing. Above all she needs an understanding heart and, in addi- 
tion, in order to develop the minds of her children and 'surround 
them with the host influence she needs a knowledge of child psy- 
chology. To ensure that the children’s physical development is 
not retarded she needs knowledge of hygiene and physiology so 
that the school may be carried on under healthy conditions and 
the girls may introduce into their homes the good ventilation, 
lighting and sanitation to which they have become accustomed 
at school. At present both teachers and children are so used to 
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liTiiig in a lieavy atmosphere that often they do not realize the 
cailse of their hcailaches and lassitude and therefore make no 
effort to get fresh air by opening windows or sitting in verandahs, 
and bettor light by cleaning tlie panes of glass. The provision of 
suitable training schools and classes for teacher has been fully 
considered by Government. The students who come in for train- 
ing arc often married women who have much difficulty in arrang- 
ing for their homes and children while away at training school. 
They make many sacrifices of time, comfort and money. So it is 
essential that none of the period of training should be lost and that 
the staff of training school should be keen an<i <ievoted so as to 
put ideals of education before the students and give them truth 
and beautv to aim at and a wider outlook of life. 811106 11)24 
the traii\ing has been brought closer to the homes of the students 
b^’ the opening of training classes in connection with each 
of the Governinont High Schools. Well-staffed and woll- 
eqiiippcd schools in comfortable and healthy buildings have 
been provided and good steady work has been done. This 
policy is being continued, proposals for opening more train- 
ing classes arc under consideration, so it is hoped that within 
the next decade there will be trained mistresses available for all 
schools where suitable provision is made for them and where they 
will be appreciated. Local bodies and even aided schools arc still 
too inclined to think that the cheapest teacher is the best, and the 
one they want, and the life of a training girl who leaves her home 
to take up work elsewhere is most uncomfortable. Local bodies 
do not speml much on equipment for girls’ schools, a blackened 
piece of tin hung up, or not, for blackboard and chalk when the 
ins|)cctrcss is thought to be coming round, is considered to do 
a girls’ school proud. The teacher therefore has to depend 
on herself and what she can make, for interest in her lessons. 

Means of meeting this diflficnlty illustrated by women teachers 
arc on view in the exhibition, including alphabet and other charts 
made in mud on tho brick walls, a globe made on a water pot, 
paper pulp relief and painted maps on the walls. 

In addition the trained girl has a solitary life as it is nut 
according to custom for her to visit her pupils’ homos. She 
is educated aud anxious to road but has no books. Not even 
rcforonco books. 8o that after school sho has nothing to do hut 
just her own simple house work. For the married teachers there 
are other difficulties not experienced by men. A man teacher 
comes home and finds his meals ready aud the wife and children 
happy at his return. The women teacher has to cook aud tidy 
before going to school, probably to manage a fretful baby in 
addition to her oloss work aud when she returns homo tired sho 
has to oook the food and look after the house. So the lot of a 
teacher is not very enviable. 

As regards higher education Miss Harrison is dealing with the 
subject more fully on 20th but I will just mention that one of tho 
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clieering features in the Punjab is that directly there is a reallv 
efficient and well-staffed high school it is full to overflowing aiul 
the girls arc really keen aiul love their studies. Attempts to 
switch girls off to School Leaving Certificate from Matriculation 
courses if they were not intending to go to college have been made, 
but as is written in the report of women’s education in Bengal, 
have met with no response. 

This year there w’ere 167 girl candidates for Alatric, and only 
16 for School Leaving f’ertificate. But the numbers are double 
those of 920 when for high school examinations there were only 
SO candidates. I'his is satisfactory, for there are tiow tw’o w omen’s 
colleges teaching up to the degree standard, and the Matricxilation 
has been made compulsory for those entering the Ludhiana Medi- 
cal School as w'ell as the Lady Hardinge Medical (.’ollege. Delhi. 

Primary education for girls is one of the principal qiiesti<»ns 
of the moment and is a crying need. How best to supply it and 
bring it into totich with the home, vet make it .something wider 
than just instruction in the three Rs. during the very short .school 
life of the child is a problem. Subjects such ns home hygiene*, 
elementary laws of health, invalid cooking and care of children 
arc essential to the rising generation. It has not yet been pos- 
sible to get them taught through dail^' practice and book know ledge 
is not of much advantage. Many of the village schools are so 
badly housed that they serve rather as a warning of w'hat 
should not be rather than models of what should be. Over-crowd- 
ing is at present a crying evil in these schools, e.specially in the 
baby classes and even in advanced cities like Lahore one finds 
one poor untrained mistress trying to teach 7U or more little ones 
each with only just room to sit crushed up against her neighbour. 
Needless to say there is no scope for employing the children’s 
natural activities for their educational development much less for 
physical training. 

Elementary education for special classes such as the criminal 
tribes is receiving attention and is of great moral value though 
I am doubtful of its appreciation. As one mother said, ‘ My girl 
could talk down every one and give the best abuse and now you 
have had her in school and she has forgotten even how to give 
good gali'. 

Much remains to be done in educating the depressed classes. 
There is a mass mission movement and some societies such as 
the Arya Samaj are beginning to take an interest in this side of 
the question. 

As regards adult education the hope of future lies in attract- 
ing the young girl who has left school very long or has missed 
education in her childhood. S^anana classes existed for many years 
but were of very doubtful value, for the women read irregularly 
and had not the habit of study so that they did not make much 
progress. The leisure hours in the home are between 12 and 6 
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and as the school-teachers are busy at that time, part-time 
teachers could not be employed and this meant heavy expendi- 
ture On staff in house teaching. On the other hand, there is a 
real demand among young married ladies for English accom- 
plishments and home crafts, and the High Schools have many 
applications for special classes. It is encouraging that interest 
has been aro\ised in these subjects. The Indian girl is parti- 
cularly gentle and adaptable and tries to be whatever her people 
wish her to be. Now that men arc preferring accomplished and 
English speaking wives and sisters, the girls are trying to fft them- 
selves for a wi<ler social life. 

There is also tlie other side of the picture. Well-educated 
girls are «>ften not too keen oti marrying kintl of htisband and 
naturally wish that the family arrangements made lor them should 
be such that the boy they marry should bo, at h*ast as well edu- 
cated, and have as high a moral standard as themselves, .‘^mong 
our teachers it is often found that the wife earns to support the 
homo, whilst the husband cither from lack of education or from 
idleness, does nothing to help. 1 remember a few years ago an 
application from a man asking for a pension as his wife, his only 
support, had died. 

To meet the demand for home craft a special inspectress or 
rather instructress was appointed in 1018. .She has held classes 
for 3 months in the year for intensive instruction in the homo art<s, 
and visits all parte of the province. 

As regards religious education two papers arc going to be 
read on this debatable subject but it is stronglv felt that all 
moral progress depends ultimately on religion, and the religion 
learnt by a child at its mother’s knees is the one it practises 
during life. Unless girls arc well grounded in their faith it will 
be impossible for them to pass it on intact to their children. 
.Subjects entirely disregarded at school tend to be disregarded 
at home also, hence the dire necessity for parents and schools 
to co-operate, whatever the difficulties may be. At the same 
time meeting and making friends with school companions of 
other views tends to inculcate religious tolerance, which is of 
such importance to the state. 

Industrial education witliiu or without the education depart- 
ment has received a great impetus during the last five vears. 
Owing to the practical interest of Sir Ganga Ram the Govern- 
ment Home for Hindu Widows was started ; here a training is 
given to teachers and side by side with this homo industries 
are taught enabling most uneducated widows to earn their 
living. 

Specimens of the work done, weaving, stocking-making, em- 
broideries are on view in the exhibition. From this has grown 
the largo industrial school in the city where girls and women come 
to learn one or more crafts and leave after gaining profioionoy. 
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Th©r6 is also an inUustrial schoul whicli was formerly attached to 
the Government Weaving School which has improved greatly 
during the last five years. 

In the village elementary schools, such aS Kliushapur, beauti 
ful pillow lace is made and in some places, such as Clarkabad and 
Jagraon, cloth and newar are woven, and embroideries beautifully 
carried out. tn many schools spinning which is such a good hand- 
craft for girls has been revived or introd.iced. Specimens of 
tieedle work done in schools varying from higlily coloured em >roi* 
(leries in rather glaring patterns to really beauiiful design and 
slilching iw not, lilla chobu and k<ifthid iacB.i\ be seen in t he exhibition. 

Health of School Children — The health of girls in boarding 
schools is u.sually good. It is j>riacipaUy in the autumn terra 
that on return from the holidays children arc ailing and get fevers 
A Lady Doctor is in charge of each school, .so medical attendance 
is available at once and usually health is soon regained. A 
beginning is being made of keei>ing health cards showing thechild’s 
record during her school life. Classes are held as much as possible 
under trees in the fresh air and the improvement in sites for girls’ 
schools by placing them outside the city in pleasant grounds is 
having a great effect on general health. In day schools too an 
improvement is noticeable, but still there is not much idea in tlio 
villages of keeping children with small-pox or measles away 
fiuin other.s. In all the boarding schools and larger day schools 
inoculations and vaccinations are regularly carried out, as needed, 
and do not raise storms of objections as in former year.s. 

Wherever space allows and even where it is restricted, skipp- 
ing and games are regularly played and in all the boarding schools 
keen interest is taken in badminton, volley ball an<l running and 
skipping, and tlic children learn to play for a side and unselfishly. 

^ Inspection. — There are now 3 circles for inspection with three 
As^istarnl Inspsc tresses for c&cb circle^ but the work is very hcevy 
and wo hope ultimately to have one lady in each district res- 
ponsible for about 100 schools. 

The future holds great promise. Women arc beginning to 
be appreciated at their proper value in the world and no longer 
considered as more or less charming incidentals without authori- 
tative influence till they are too old to enjoy wielding it. 

/ii®^troua results of side-tracking women’s education 
and considering it as an interesting offshoot of general education 
have been realised and it is now felt that the need of India is not 
only crowds of men graduates but educated and enlightened wives 
and mothers in the homes. The Punjab is fortunate in having 
cnterpmmg and devoted religious and private bodies, which are 
lurthonng the cause of women’s education at much expense and 
labour, and Government is using every means in its power to 
^ce the pace and ensure that all the energy expended may 

Indian ladies arc gradually coining forward and 
taking their part in advising and managing sehoolH. Their help 
» what is needed to give right direction to the advance. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO HEALTH SECTION, 

THE MEDICAL INSPECTION OF INDIAN SCHOOL 

CHILDREN AT SIMLA. 

By Major J. R. D. Wkbb, O. B. E., I. M. S., 

Medical Officer of Health, Simla. 

The medical inspection of school children and school premises 
ut Simla was begun by me in September 1923. Prior to this 
date, this work was not considered to bo one of the duties of the 
Medical Officer of Health, and no system of the kind existed. 

Simla with its season population of about 46,000, collected 
within a restricted area, is pe/haps particularly well situated for 
work of this nature. 

Until December 1924, only the primary classes of boys 
between the ages of 6 to 11 years were dealt with. The total 
number so handled was73l. In late 1924, the Simla Municipality, 
realizing the success of such work, made a representation to the 
Puitjab Government and recommended that Government should 
extend this work to all boys in Simla. 

The Government accepted this proposal and appointed a 
whole-time Sub-Assistant Surgeon as School Medical Inspector 
to work under my direct control. Thus, 2,270 school boys came 
under medical supervision in 1925. The results obtained during 
1925 were so good, that Government re-appointed the school 
Medical Inspector for 1926 and the work has continued success- 
fully. With the aid of two Lady Doctors of the town, who have 
worked in a voluntary capacity, the work has also been extended 
to all Indian girl schools in the town during the year, 629 girls 
having also come under supervision. This extension of the work 
can be regarded as somewhat of a triumph, because the prejudice 
of mothers and the purdah system make such work difficult to 
introduce; 

The cost is estimated at one anna per child per mensem, 
excluding the cost for instruments, printing of stationery and 
medicines. 

The medical inspection of school children in the world 
generally is a work which is of comparatively recent birth. 

Following a sequence of events in England and Wales dating 
back to 1870, which time will not permit my entering into, it 
was not until 1907 that the public conscience was really awakened 
to the unsatisfactory condition of school children in England, and 
that this work was really established under the provisions of 
the Education Administration Provisions Act. 

Progress at first was slow, but gradually clinics were opened 
for treatment, and in 1912*13 the Board of Education issued 
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regulations for the first time, sanctioning grants-in-aid for the 
medical treatment of school children, the total grant being limited 
to £60,000. Local Education Authorities were thus enabled to 
increase their arrangements for treatment by clinics and in other 
ways. There are now more than 1,395 clinics provided by 312 
out of the entire 317 Local Education Authorities in England. 
The most recent being that which was opened at Birmingham in 
&6p timber of this year. 

In 1923-24 the Board of Education allowed a grant up to 
£600,000 for the purpose of inspection and treatment, while tlie 
total gross cost of the school medical services in t hat year amounted 
to £1,220,268 which is about one-fifth the total sum spent on 
public elementary education. This is a very small premium for 
rendenng education a useful asset and for improving the physical 
and financial well-being of the nation. 

The need for such work in England and Wales was obvious 

when, m 1916, it was estimated that of the six milUon school 
chudrcQ : — 


(1) 3 millions were in need of dental treatment. 

(2) ^ million had bad eye-sight and could not take 

advantage of their lessons. 

(3) ^ million suffered from ear and throat diseases. 

(4) ^ million were verminous. 

(6) I million were ill-nourished. 

(6) And many suffered from Skin diseases and Tuber- 

CUIOSLS. 


affairs in England and Wales in 1916, 

Thetr Jfl, chUdren in India, and would 

of condition bear compari.son with those 

li fh/r o ^ Government of India 

qu«tion for important 


oraoti^^ i^peotion at Simla, which is now in 

taotWpX^tte^worid 

The system embodies : 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(i) 


A monthly medical inspection of each child, with a 
view to the prevention and cure of disease. 

The assured treatment of affected children. 

Quarterly reports of the above results, which are 
combined to form an annual report. 

A monthly inspection of school promises, followed by 
quarterly reports combined to form an annual report. 
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'Uk- rnoiithlN in>pection& ai( coikIucIc«\ at the school 

[)rt iniscs. Kne ll child in every school is examined once per month 
during tlic school-year (March to December). These examinations 
are not mere cursory glances, hut consist of a systematic over- 
liauling of each child. The inspection is made by classes, so that 
the routine work of the school is not interfered with. Class 
(raclici's attend while their children are being inspected, in 
tliis wav. they receive instruction in the elements of the examina- 
tion. 'Fhe cliihlrcn arc para<lcd in hatches of five or six, stripped 
roadj’ for inspection. Kaoli child passes before the Medical 
Inspector, ndio first notes the name of the child, tlie name and 
<icenpa(ion of the parent, height, weight, chest measurements, 
general j>hysiqnc, previous Illness, and family history. 

j\i .subsequent cxaininations, height, weight, chest measure- 
ments and general ])hj'sique are rccortled <piartcrly. During 
1927. each school at Simla will he supplied wit h its own apparatus, 
so that, class teachers will ho uhlc to make monthly examinations 
of their children for height, weight and chest mcasuremont..s. 
'I’hc.se results will he charteil in each class-room. 

The child i.s next rajndly examined from the crown of his 
liead tothesolc.s of his feet. Sjicciul attention is jmid to cleanli- 
ness, skin diseases, ear disen.se.s, deafness, eye diseases, cyc-sight 
(distant and near), nasal diseases, throat diseases, dental dis- 
eases, oral soj)sis ami mental capacity. Following the examina- 
tion, the record for each child is entered on an indox-car<l. 
Each child has his or her corresponding inde.x-card. The index- 
cards are so prepared that each shows the complete monthly 
medical record of the child, extending over a period of six years, 
further, tlie minimum amount of writing is required for the 
entries. These are made by figures or by a plus or minus sign. 

An average or two to three minutes is spent on the examina- 
tion of each child, but at subsequent monthly inspections the 
healthy children become personally known to the examiner, and 
are rapidly passed over, while more time is devoted to ohildren 
who <lo not show’ sufficiently quick improvement under treatment. 
It is well known that the examination of a child in England is 
said to take about 8 to 10 minutes, but these examinations are 
only made thrice during the child’s scliool-carccr, while the Simla 
child is inspected caclj month. 

The treatment of affected children is the crux of school medi- 
cal work. In Simla, treatment is divided under two headings : — 

(1) Those children requiring minor attention such as 

lack of a bath, a hair cut, teeth cleaning, dirty 
finger nails, poor physique, etc. 

(2) Those children requiring definite medical attention. 
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For children falling under the first heading, the class teacher 
prepares a list, at the time of inspection, under the direction of 
the examiner. This list shows the name of the child, the affec- 
tion and the required treatment. It is presented to the head- 
teacher after the examination of the whole school is completed, 
and the teachers arc responsible that the children receive the 
required attention before the next monthly inspection. Teachers 
guard these lists very carefully and experience shows that action 
is taken on the recommendations made. In each .school class 
marks are given each week for cleanliness, and each class teacher 
maintains a register for this purpose. 

For children falling under the second heading, a post-card 
with perforated margin printed in vernacular, is issued to the 
parents of the child stating whether the child reqiiires treatment 
at the hospital. These post-cards are prepared from the index- 
cards at the time of the examination. Acknowledgment of the 
post-card by the parents is received by means of the return to 
the school of the perforated margin. These are subsequently 
checked. 

On the card, the parent is advised that the child has been 
examined and found to bo suffering from a defect and .ntating the 
required action. A threat is made clear on the card to the effect 
that if the child is not medically treated, recommendation for its 
exclusion from the school will be made to the school authorities 
until such time as the child is treated. Fortunately, it has not 
been necessary to put this into action. This post-card is then 
presented by the parent or by the cliild itself at the nearest hospi- 
tal disiiensary or to a private doctor, who treats the child and notes 
on the i)ost-card the treatment given. These car<ls arc collected 
from the ho.spitul dispensaries and private doctors in Simla at 
the etui of each month and classified according to .kcIiooIs. 'Phe 
number so collected forms a check on the number of children who 
have actually received medical treatment. At .subsequent exa- 
minations, should chihlrcn be found to require continued treat- 
ment, a second similar post-card, called the “ Continued Treat- 
ment Card is issued to the parent, re-coUecte<l, and chcckctl in 
a similar manner to those as above described. 

The treatment recommended for each child is entered on 
his or her index-card at the time of the monthly examination by a 
plus sign. At subsequent inspections, the e.xaminer sees whether 
the child has, or has not received treatment and he records this 
on the child's index-card by cither a plus or minus sign. In the 
latter cose, he makes close enquiries as to why the child did not 
receive the treatment recommended at the previous month’s 
examination. 

At the end of each school-quarter, a report is compiled 
irom the indox-carda, and these results are embodied in a very 
comprolicnstvc chart, '' 
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Tliese results indicate, under the heading of each school 

(1) The number of children examined. 

(2) The number of children recommended for treatment. 

(3) The number of children who actually received treat- 

ment. 

(4) The disease from which the children were found to be 

suffering. 

(5) Remarks on the general health of the children. 

At the end of each school-year, the Medical Officer of Health 
examines each chihl’s index -card, and from the contained results, 
he enters his note on the last page of the index-card. This note 
briefly states the progress or otherwise in the health of the child 
during the year. This also forms a check on the work executed 
by the School Medical Inspector. From experience, I find 
that it takes me only ^ to 1 minute to check one index-card, and 
in so doing, to review the medical history of that child for a 
whole year. 

INSPECTION AND REPORT ON THE SCHOOL PREMISES. 

Such inspections are made by the School Medical Inspector 
once per month, and are checked by the Medical Officer of Health 
once during each school-quarter. The results of suoli inspections 
arc recorded on a quarterly chart, which chart is similar to that 
u.'^ed by the Liverpool Corporation. Details of the sanitary con- 
dition of each school, with recommendations for improvement of 
defects are embodied on the chart. These recommendations are 
repeated each quarter until action has been taken to remedy 
the defects. In this way, many improvements at the schools in 
Simla have been effected. 

Further advantages of the system consist of : — 

(1) The Eramination of Eye-sighi : — 

Those children found, on examination by rough tests, to be 
suffering from defective vision, are carefully re-examined by 
rciinoscopy and the necessary spectacles are prescribed. The 
Municipal Committee has allotted a grant of Rs. 500 to provide 
spectacles for children whose parents are too poor to buy them. 
In such coses, the free or part free provision of glasses for the 
children is ensured. The spectacles are supplied by Messrs. 
Walter Bushnell at contract rates, as this firm is very reliable. 

(2) The general state of the Simla school child in regard to 
cleanliness is now very good. During 1026 and 102G the Muni- 
cipality gave a grant of Rs. 160, which was spent in providing 
prizes consisting of soap, pooket-handkerohiefs, towels, copy 
books, ink-pots, pens, penoUs, etc,, etc., for the children who 
obtained the lughest marks at each school in general cleanliness 
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during these years. This acts as an incentive to children to 
keep themselves clean and has had an excellent effect. 

(3) The Treatment of Dental Caries * — 

Although the Municipal Committee have given grants for 
the provision of spectacles to poor children and the supply of 
prizes for cleanliness, yet they have refused so far to give a grant 
for the treatment of dental caries, consequently other arrange- 
ments l»ad to be made. Three Indian dentists of the town offered 
to attend to the school children at reduced rates, providing such 
children brought with them a certificate from the School Medical 
Inspector. 

This system was mtroduced during 1926 and has worked 
fairly well, but unfortunately there are still a large number of 
cluldrcn suffering from dental caries whose parents are too poor 
to afford this expense. 

I still hope to secure a grant from the Municipal Committee 
for this purpose during the coming year. 

(4) Educational posters have been printed in English and 
Vernacular and are hung in the class rooms. Teachers utilize 
these posters for the instruction of the children. 

(6) Regular weekly educational lectures and cinema displays 
are given for the school children, who eagerly attend. 

These lectures are held at the Lady Reading Lecture Hall, 
which is fitted with an up-to-date cinema and lantern projector. 
Similar lectures are held by the school authorities at the schools. 

By this moans, the simple principles of hygiene and know- 
ledge concerning communicable diseases are imparted not only 
to the children but also to the teachers and such educational acti- 
vities are found to be of the greatest value. At the time of medical 
inspection, or should the Inspecting Officer meet a group of 
children on the road, ho undertakes informal talks concerning the 
rudiments of Public Health. Such informal talks are very im- 
portant. 

(6) Open-air classes are regularly held at each school and 
debilitated children arc especially dealt with. 

(7) Games for all are regularly played, while regular drill 
exercise classes are also held. 

(8) During 1920, a mid-day meal was introduced twice weekly 
at one school. This proved a great success. At present other 
schools employ contractors who sell the children sweets, etc., 
during the recess intervals, and local vendors also come to the 
Bobool gates and sell the children food which is generally unwhole- 
some or bad, hence I hope a general system will be introduced in 
1927 for mid-day meals at all schools. 



(0) Any child found suffering from an infectious disease is at 
once removed from the school to the Isolation Hospital. In this 
way school closure is entirely unnecessary and is avoided. 

(10) School teachers are medically examined and treated. 
Ensured health amongst teachers is a very important matter. 

(11) The Simla public is perhaps not yet sufficiently educated 
to permit of the attendance of parents at schools, while medical 
c.xaminations are in progress, as they do in England, but many 
jiarents took a keen interest in the school section of the Health 
Week exhibition which was held at Simla in June last, and they 
saw how the routine medical inspections are conducted. 

(12) The sy.stem has been extended to the Indian Hill States 
immediately surrounding Simla. The State Doctors make the 
inspections and regular reports arc submitted. 


(13) To ensure co-operation between school w’ork and child 
welfare work, all infants and young children of the pre-school age 
are card-indoxed at the Maternity and Child Welfare Centres. In 
course of time these cards wUI pass to the schools. Thus a com- 
jilete medical record of the child will be kept from birth up to the 
age of leaving school. 

After 3 years’ experience, it seems only right that I should 

give a brief account of the results which have been obtained bv 
this work. ^ 

In 1923-24, as already stated, only 731 children of the pri- 
mary classe.s were medically inspected ; of these 67% were at first 
referred for treatment. By the end of ID24, this percentage had 

been reduced to 33 03%. These results were obtained by assured 
treatment. 


Out of the total number recommended for treatment for 
September to December 1923, 46% actually received it, whUe by 
December 1924 this percentage reached 86 03%. 

In 1926, as already stated, school boys of all ages at Simla 
camo under medical auperviaion. 


During the six months period Juno to November, 9,304 
inspections were conducted, the estimated average attendance 
of boys during this period was 2,270. It can be readily nnder- 
stood that, due to various causes, the actual number of boys 
attending school vary from month to month. At the first 

ntXf ‘ referred for treatment, whereas 

at the end of the year 30% were referred for treatment. 

80% of tho boys recommended for 
treatment received it during 1026. 
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In 1926 as already stated, both school boys and girls came 
under medical supervision. From March to August, 10,871 
inspections were conducted. An average of 1,700 boys and 480 
girls attended the schools each month during this period. 

At the first inspection, 52% of the boys were recommended 
for hospital treatment, while 44% were recommended for atten- 
tion by the masters ; of these, 61% received treatment of the 
hospital and 64% received attention by the masters. It must 
he understood that many of the bo3's received treatment under 
both headings. In August, the percentage.s had been reduced 
as follows : — 20% of boys were recommended for treatment at 
hospital, and 26% for attention by the masters. 

At the first inspection of the girls, 75% were recommended 
for ho.spital treatment and 46% for attention by the mistresses ; 
of these, 61% received treatment at the hospital while 82% 
received attention by the mistresses. The same remark regarding 
the boys also refers to the girls, namely, that many girls received 
treatment under both headings. 

In August, the percentages had been reduced as follows : — 
43% of girls were recommended for hospital treatment and 
20% for attention by the mistresses. 

The results of the last quarter of 1926 cannot be included, 
because at the time of writing this paper the inspections are still 
progressing. 

While considering tlic results, it must bo remembered that 
the Simla population is almost entirely a seasonal one, fluctxiating 
with the change of Government office employees, hence, we osti- 
mato that at the opening of the school year only 60% of our 
former children return to us, the places of the remaining 40% 
are taken by new-comers. 

The results therefore be improved as rapidly as we 
should like, because each year we have to make a fresh start. 

If a similar system was universally adopted in the plains, 
this difficulty would be largely removed. 

I believe that no previous statistics have ever been compiled 
in regard to height, weight, chest measurement and general phy- 
sique for Indian school children. Such averages for the Indian 
school child at Simla have been worked out. 

Comparing these results with those obtained in England, 
we find that the Simla school boy maintains a similar height to 
the English boy up to the age of 14 years, although after this age 
he is of similar stature, while the Indian girl is less in height 
throughout the ages than her English counterpart. 
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In weight, both Indian boys and girls are generally leas 
throughout the ages than English children. The Simla children 
reach half their adult weight at about 12 years, similar to English 
children. The chest measurements of the Indian boy are 
generally greater than those of the girl. 

In 192.') 41 % of children were found suffering from defective 
vision while in 1926 l o% wore detected. During both years, 
all cases wore corrected with spectacles, with the exception of 
those children found suffering from diseases of the eye which 
could not be improved by the wearing of spectacles. 

As in England, so at Simla, we find that it is sometimes very 
difficult to persuade parents to allow their children to wear 
spectacles and it is by personal letters and interviews that we have 
achieved this success. One parent amongst many wrote to me, 

“ I am a farmer and it would be a disgrace to allow my son to 
wear glasses while ploughing the fields.” 

In England and Wales, it is estimated that 10% of children 
.suffer from visual defects, and the condition is said to be worse 
i»i large cities, as compared with County districts. {The Lancet). 

In England, difficulty is experienced in ensuring that children 
will wear their glasses. (Liverpool reports). 1 have not experi- 
enced this difficulty at Simla and I attribute it to the constant 
supervision which the children undergo. 

In 1925, 11*4% of children required <lental treatment; of 
these 0‘7% had 4 or more carious teeth. In 1920, 16% were 
detected with dental caries and by August of the same year the 
percentage had been reduced to 9*1%. 

Complete reduction was not effected owing to the reo-sons 
already explained above. Our results show that girls suffer more 
from dental caries than boys. 

In England and Wales, no leas than 54'0% of children suffer 
from dental caries and a largo proportion of these have 4 or more 
<lecayed teeth. (The Lancet.) 

The smaller proportion of dental caries in India as compared 
with England, may not unreasonably be attributed to differences 
in diet of the two races. 

In 1925, 51*3% of children were found suffering from 
enlarged tonsils and adenoids. By treatment this percentage 
was reduced to 7-9, while in 1926, 22 8% of the boys and 47% 
of the girls were found suffering from these conditions. 

By August, the percentage in boys had been reduced to 
8-8%, while that in girls had been reduced to 12%. It is interest- 
ing to see that girls suffered more than boys in .1026, In fact 
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these two conditions attracted more attention during the inspec- 
tion of the girls, than any other disease. 

Children between the ages of 7 and 12 are mostly affected 
and Hindoo children suffer more than Mohammedans and others, 
We find a tendency for those children returning to Simla, at the 
opening of the schools, and after residing in the plains for the 
winter months, to suffer most. We find that the nasal and throat 
mucus membrane generally becomes congested and inflamed 
when children when first arrive back to the hills from the plains. 

It is stated that 37 % of London school children have adenoids 
and that 72 to 76% have enlarged tonsils as well. (The Lancet.) 

Just as in England, so at Simla, difficulty is experienced in 
inducing parents to have their children operated upon and it is 
only by personal interview that I find this can be achieved. 
Children operated on at Simla for this complaint are given special 
breathing exercises after the operation. 

The percentage of goitre cases in 1025 was 2*5%, which by 
suitable treatment was reduced to 1’5%. In 1926, 1*0% of the 
boys were affected and by treatment this percentage was reduced 
to 0-6%. Girls did not appear to suffer from the complaint as 
much as the boys. 

Mr. Garrison writes, “ 20% of the population in the Hima- 
layas suffer from goitre.” The Simla school boys and girls arc 
not all permanent residents of Simla which may account for this 
discrepancy. 

Malaria, enlarged spleen, and Anaemia are diseases which 
require more attention in the plains than they do at Simla. 

We find that those who suffer from acute attacks of 
malaria at Simla have invariably brought this disease up with them 
from the plains. Residence in the hills alone is sufficient to 
improve all three conditions and we find our results substantiate 
this belief. 

The incidence of enlarged spleen at the beginning of 1925 
was 10*4 % which by the end of that year was reduced to 0-3%. 

In 1926, the percentage was 31% in boys and 0*4% in girls, 
these percentages were reduced to 0-6% and 1*5% respectively 
by the end of August 1926. A greater percentage of girls bad 
enlarged spleens than boys. 

The routine monthly inspections result in a much higher 
standard of general cleanliness amongst the children with regard 
to the state of their heads, bodies, hands, teeth and clothes. 

The standard of cleanliness is generally at a minimum when 
the schools open in March, but as the school year proceeds, so the 
children learn to keep themselves cleaner. 
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In 1925, 26% of boys were found unclean which percentage 
was reduced to (5-4% by the end of that year. 

In March 1926 of the total number of boys examined 8% 
had unclean heads, 6% dirty bodies, 30% dirty hands. 12% dirty 
teeth, and 26% dirty clothes whereas by August, these percentages 
had been rediiccd to. unclean heads 08, dirty bodies 1-6%, dirty 
hands 18%, dirty teeth 8% and dirty clothes 17%. Of the girls, 
the first examination showed that 6% had dirty heads, 12% dirty 
bodies, 27% dirty hands, 22% dirty teeth and lO^o dirty clothes, 
whereas at the last inspection, these percentages had been 
reduced to dirty heads 4%, dirty bodies 1%, dirty hands 0%, 
dirty teeth 4% and dirty clothes 8%. 

Tlie only difference between boys and girls in 1920 was that 
the girls' clothes were cleaner. 

In 1925, 2 7% of the boys were found suffering from ear 
diseases as against 19% in 1920: these percentages were re- 
duced by treatment to 0-">5% in 1925 aiul 1'5% in 1926. 

To ensure the success of a system, such as that described 
above, a trustworthy and competent School Medical In.spect- 
or is necessary. an<l his work should be supervised by a Me<Ucal 
Officer. Unfortunately, it is difficult to attract subordinate 
doctors of the right stamp to rea<lily take up and adhere to pre- 
ventive medicine, because they know that the curative side of 
medicine is more lucrative. This is iny experience at Simla, 
During the past three years I have had three excellent School 
Medical Inspectors working tinder me, but, .sad to relate, the cry 
of each one in turn has been, “ I like this work, btit I know it 
will pay me better to be appointed to a dispensary.” 1 consitier 
the time has arrived when Government should consider the a<le- 
quato conpensation of Subordinate Doctors working at preventive 
medicine, so that they will not feel this branch of medicine is a 
back-water. After all, prevention is far better than cure ; and it 
is by this work, that the health of a nation can be raised. 

Some say that the introduction of such a system for a largo 
city in India is difficult, because large number of children would 
nece.ssarily entail the employment of a costly inspecting staff. 
From my experience, one intelligent School Medical Inspector 
could readily handle 3,000 boys by this system, provided the 
schools are not too scattered. 

Others say that as education is not generally considered 
compulsory in India, therefore only a small proportion of the 
children of school-going ages would be dealt with. 

l^ortunately in the Punjab, as you all know, education is 
already compulsory for boys between the ages of 6 and 11 years 
in 290 school areas. A school area may include ns many as 60 
or (50 villages. 
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From a census of school boys taken at Simla in 1925, it was 
estimated that, with the exception of about GO boys, all children 
between the ages of 6 and 11 years attend school. 

It was further estimated that 03'2 per cent, of all boys of 
school-going ages, up to 18 years, attend school at Simla. 

In consequence the above system at Simla now deals with 
practically all boys between 6 and 11 years and the greater pro- 
portion of boys of other ages up to 18 years of age. 

School medical work docs not only consist of the detection 
and cure of diseases, together with the compilation of satistics, 
such as those above stated. 

It has for its real ideal, “ The increase and spread of know- 
ledge it^ health teaching.” 'I'o be effective, it must be regular, 
thorough, and inclusive. The chiltl must not only be effectively 
supervised early in regard to his physical development, but his 
mind must also he trained. It is often a disorder of function, 
rather than a definite disca.se which is presented for consuleration. 
The co-operation of parents and school teachers must also be 
gained. 

Under the section of treatment comes the sprea<l of know- 
letlgc of health, and this can be most readily effected through 
the child. 

It is an exceedingly difficult task to convince ailtdts of any 
country, but more especially in this country, even the educate<l 
and enlightened ones, to change time-honoured customs, wherea<, 
in my experience, with the child, this proves to be a much easier 
problem. 

This, therefore, is the real way of attempting to prevent 
many ailments which may occur in future generations. 

The school is the logical place to inculcate the value of pre- 
ventive medieJne. 

.School medical work at Simla represents a pioneer work in 
the Punjab. 

In attempting to present to you the system with the results 
which have been attained during the short space of three years, 
I am sure you will realize that the present state of our Indian 
school children at Simla is not a typical representation of the 
health of school children generally in the Punjab. 

A report recently appeared in the newspapers when Doctor 
David Leea, a member of the British Social Hygiene Council, 
which is now touring India, referred in his first speech to the 
necessity of introducing school medical work into India on 
Western lines. 
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In the course of bis speech he said, “ As far as I know suck 
a system has not yet been introduced into India. ’ 

Dr. J. E. Saudilands (Medical Officer of Health, Bombay) 
subsequently corrected Dr. Lees in respect of the Bombay city, 
and I could not resist sending him a copy of our last School 
Medical Inspection report. This report was acknowledged with 
thanks and with an expression of considerable surprise. 

In conclusion, I am convinced that School Medical >vork is 
one, if not the most important, medical work by which the health 
of a nation can be raised and 1 consider that the CJeiitral Govern- 
ment should have a genuine feeling of dismay on account of the 
present generally neglected position of this work in India. 
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THE STUDY OF OHAMMAU. 

Bi' M. Ahmad Din Azhar, B.A., B.T. 

r do not propose to encroach upon tlie teacher’s liberty, much 
less to slight his intelligence, by placing in his hands a cut and 
dried scheme of how lie should teach grammar in the schoolroom. 
Rather sliall I review the current grammatical notions and ask 
you to sec if some of them have not already outlived their use- 
fulness. 

It would seem strange now but not very long ago. the only, 
or, at any rate, the main plea for the inclusion of grammar in the 
scliool curriculum was that it trained tlie pupil’s faculties. That 
grammar is, and ought to bo, there only because it helps in 
language study is to-day realised bcyoiul question. 

Tliis shifling of tlie aims has been accotnj)aiued by a no less 
marked change in the definition of the word grammar itself. In 
17f>r>. Lindley Murray ha<l defiiusl grammar as the “ Art of speak- 
ing an<l writing the Englisli language with propriety.” What 
that propriety meant we shall presently see. As recently as in 
102{». “The Report on the Teaching of English in Englaml ” 
defined grammar as the ” Description of coastniction ”, nothing 
more, thus changing the entire conception of grammar. To the 
former, grammar was prescriptive and taught language as it 
ought to he. To the later, it is purely descriptive. It does nol 
attempt to teach people how tliey ought to speak, b\»t, otj tho 
contrary, it merely states how as a matter of fact certain people 
do sj)eak at the time at which it is written. It studies language 

as it actually lives an<l stands. The Board of Etlucation’s 

% 

(’ircular on the Teaching of EngU>h in secondary sc’iools (11)10) 
rightly says, ” There is no such thing as English grammar in 
the sense that used to bo attributed to the term.” 

What an enormous change of view ! And yot, strangely 
enough, the old, age-long grammar is still suffered to hold tho 
field in our secondary schools. Let me quote again from tho 
Report on the Teaching of English : “Not only do the aims of 
English grammar teaching need restating btit its methods need 
radical reform. Nearly all text-books on grammar are written 
as if English were n dead language. Their rules, examples and 
exceptions are expressed in the form of our conventional spellings 
rather tlian of tho spoken words or syllables which those spellings 
represent, often very inadequately. Few school grammarians 
appear to realise that a living language is composed of sounds, not 
of letters ; for example, to state the rule for tho plural inflexions 
of English nouns in terms of spelling without the use of phonotio 
symbols is quite misleading. The teaching must bo closely allied 
with phonetics since the first fact to be learnt about language is 
that it is composed of sounds and since there are some gramma- 
tical notions winch it is impossible to convoy without the use of 
phonetic symbols.’ ’ 
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Ballard, a great linguist, has the same views : “ Is the 

study of the fundamental grammatical relations best approaclicd. 
as our forefathers thought, through a highly inflected language 
like Latin, where those relationships stand out clearly and arrest- 
ingly, or through the mother tongue where inflexions are few 
but usage is familiar ? ” 

The word grammar was first used by the Greeks as meaning 
“ the study of all the facts of language as they stand ”, a view 
which is in entire agreement with that of to-day. It would be 
worth while inquiring how the word fell into <lisiise. 

The language that held sway in Europe in the middle ages 
was Latin. It was the language of literature and culture, religion 
and politics alike. Its study was divided into throe branches — 

(t) Rhetoric, or study of elegant Latin ; 

(ii) Dialectic or a study or Syllogism — Logic. 

(Hi) Grammar, or a study of Latin usages and forms. 


When grammar wa.s first introduecd into English, Latin 
was a dead language. It uo longc'r possessed tlic vital prf)gr<-ssing 
jjower which a living language alone does. Its form was there- 
fore fixed and grammar meant the art of writing Latin in tluit 
fixed form and according to that fixed form. English ha<I no 
grammar of its own. “ The vulgar graminai- maker,” as Hales 
has so aptly put it, ” dazzled by the glory of the ruling language 
knew no better than to transf(*r to Engli.sh the K<-liemes which 
belonged to Latin.” 


And thus was a living and so a changing language compelled 
to conform to the .standard of a defunct and fixed language. 
English grammar, therefore, meant little more than the apj)lica- 
tion of Latin linguistic standard.s and notions to English. Tliis 
wa.s the propriety which the strict grammarian would not liave 
any one speaking English deviate from. 


This transference of linguistic conception was disastrous. 
For notions derived from one language cannot bo applied to 
another in entirety, any more than can the notions derived from 
life itself of one race be applied to that of another. How much 
less those of a dead language to a living one ! And ever since, 
grammar has been doing its duty not so much by the language 
it came to render service to, but by tlie one it was derived from, 
crushing the English instinct, sophisticating it with deliberate 
Latinisms and changing spontaneous English into artificial. 

The amateur grammarian has thus mistaken Latin gramma* 
tical form for universal grammatical form, which he solemnly de- 
clares to the world every language possesses, which is intrinsic- 
ally correct, which is independent of usage, which exists and 
baa always existed, and which is now in danger of losing its 
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existence ! Those of his way of thinking, the Defenders of the 
Faith, include, among the enemies of the speech they arc volun- 
tarv guardians of, the careless slipshod writers and the slovenly 
siieakcrs w ho miimble their syllables instead of articulating them. 
True, they confess to their own shortcomings in their personal 
speech, but they make up for them, by the zeal with which they 
come to the rescue of their fellow sinners. B\it the funny thing 
is that even while they are holding their solemn hand of warning 
against what they call “ vulgarisms”, these “ vulgarisms ’ are 
naughty enough to avenge themselves by finding their way into 
their own speech. The admonition conies Don i over use 
such vulgar forms as don't or teoii’f. You tvon t hear educated 
people using them.’' The exhortation, as it stands, does not 
prove anytliing but their being uneducated. Or, again, Never 
use a preposition to end a sentence u'ith." Or we may hear them 
say '• Oh, I've got something else to tell you ; don’t say I've got 
instead of / hare got.” 

Now even if we admit these forms as vulgarisms, the fact 
remains that they are found in the speech of those educated 
Englishmen who so frequently denounce them. They are, there- 
fore, established usages, and ‘ ipso facto ' no longer vulgarisms, 
even if they were so once. For, surely, no one can offend against 
the grammar of his own dialect. 

This nervou.sness of the English grammarian flying in the 
very face of the genius of his mother language is a very high tribute 
to the sway Latin holds over the English mind. Dryden him- 
self a master of English prose, confesses to this tendency of 
crushing the English instinct, and in very explicit terms, too, ” I 
am often put to a stand,” he says, “ in considering whether wdiat 
I write be the idiom of the tongue, and have no other way to 
clear my doubts but by translating my English into Latin.” 

Now we are studying what exists. We have no right to be 
ethical. And for English or for any other living language for 
the matter of that, to conform to a fixed standard is tantamount 
to its being a dead language. English lives and is ever in a stage 
of flux. Its grammar therefore should be only statements of the 
majority of the speech habits, classified and categorically 
named, purely on grounds of economy. 

I have alluded to the vicious tendency on the part of the 
grammarian to transfer all notions from Latin to English grammar. 
It must be understood that wlion I said this I did not 
imply wholesale condemnation of such transference. Lot mo 
explain. Language, wo know', is an expression of thought in 
words. Everything we speak may be looked upon os a thought 
or a form of expression. And it is very difficult to divorce 
thought from form and vice versa. Here is a schoolroom story 
to show that form and function are inseparable. An inspector 
once asked a pupil whether this was a right sentence : “ Boys, 
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was we in the school yesterday ? ” “ No sir,” came the prompt 

answer. ” Why ” ? “ Because you wasn’t, sir.” Tliouglit is 

universal and therefore one would expect that some part of a 
language must be universal. And so, sure enough, it is. In<leed 
there are three distinct categories into which the grammatical 
study of a language falls. 

(i) Universal : such as Subject and Predicate. Some 
grammars may not have been advanced so much as others and 
these distinctions may not be .sharp enough but they are there 
all the same to the exact extent that the thought is there. For 
these universal categories are derived from thought itself. 

(zi) Functional ; such as the various functions of words, 
namely, parts of speech ; various modes of the verbs, we call 
moods ; different tenses ; the notion of singular and plural ; aiul 
the degrees of comparison. These appear to be as general as the 
universal, but really they are' less so. For instance, singularity 
and plurality do not exhazist number in Arabic, where they liave 

a dual number or . So also while we have three 

degrees of comparison in English, we have only two in Arabic. 

.Again in English thei’e is no a jjart of .speech. 

(Hi) The thirtl category is formal. .Ami it is this which 
belongs to one language and to no other, generally speaking. And 
it is in this that any conception transferied from Latin into 
English would he detrimental to the lattei'. To illustrate, the 
subject and verb in Engli.sh, agree in number. Not so in Persian, 
where tlie neutral plural subject takes a singular verb to it. Again 
in Urdu, a change in the subject may change every other word 

in the sentence L/^ 2 i^ becomes ^ c. 

In English there is no other change but of number and even that 
is not a matter of inflexion. “ My boy went,” “ my boy.s wont.” 

Again take gender in English verb.s and adjectives. It is 
significant in Latin, and for the matter of that in Urdu, but not 

at all in English. In Urdu J^but in English “the 

boy came ” and “ the girl came,” ” a good boy,” ‘‘ a good girl.” 

It is worth while quoting here from the report of the Joint 
Committee on grammatical terminology (1910) in England. 
” Recommended : that in English grammar the distinction of 
gender be not emphasised. Note : The objection to distinctions 
of gender in English is that they are (i) unnecessary and (ti) mis- 
leading. To call father masculine, mother feminine, table neither 
masculine nor feminine, leads to nothing in English Grammar ; 
for as there are no inflexions of gender in adjectives in modern 
English there is no agreement of adjective with its noun in gender 
and further to use the term masculine as denoting male, 
feminine as denoting female, and neuter as denoting neither male 
nor female, is to adopt a false definition of the term gender (sex 
and gender being two things). In German, Latin, French and 
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Greek, there is only a partial identity between masculine and male, 
feminine and female, neuter and neither male nor female ; nor 
is it true that the distinctions of gender in these languages are 
iiltiiuatelv based on distinctions of sex.*’ 

4 


I sliould like to make tliis j)oint of wrong tranference clear 
by taking cxamjilcs from the more familiar Arabic and Urdu 
grammars. And I mu.^t fell you in a word here that Urdu has 
sliaretl the same fate as English in the matter of its grammar and 

lias Arabic to thank for it. \\'e have what is called jZ 
Arabic and when we sec words of the form 
'■ 

and the like, we at once come to the conclusion that each one of 
tliesc is the name of some instrument, whatever that instrument 
may be and whetlicr or no we know its exact meaning. You 
can tell the vor^• root it is derived from. The form i.s significant. 
It .‘<j)caks. An<l now comes in the Urtlu erudite grammarian and 

tell us gravely enough that Jr‘u> is 

tiJijt ^ excellent oxamjilc of form 

and moaning having been confused. Then why not 

y.* b I IS fcAi-y ^<^ul so on ad ♦ ' 


nauseam 


It I.S curious how «^^^as escaped the omniscient e3’e 
of tlic Urdu gninunar maker. For, surely, the literary mind that 
could call i^uUi well afford to call iL-Uof 

j>r a verb of dual number. 

Case in nouns is another instance. I mean the subjective 
and objective cases, which are altogether indistinguishable unliko 
Latin nouns where these cases arc known by special ending of 
nouns. You see such examples and pity the grammarians who 
liavc done the borrowing so poorly ! 


English is a language where form is very insignificant as 
witness these examples in wire and cut. “ I auVed him to oome ” 

“ This is a copper mrc ”, and “ this is wire gauze.” ‘‘ If you cu/ 
some plaster and put it on the cut finger the cut will soon heal.” 
The number of variables is very small. The invariables are 
many : adjectives and nouns are not inflected at all. This 
becomes obvious if we quote Urdu examples side by side with 
English ones. 

A good boy ( \4^ki good girl ( {fiJjfigood boys ( 

good girls ( In English whole sentences are 

sometimes invariable. ” I asked him, ‘ How do you do ? » ” 
But ” I asked him how ho was ” , (in the indirect form of 
speech), not “ how he did ” as might be expected. 
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If therefore form does not help much in telling function 
how are we to know it at all ? Wo know this by — 

(i) Inflexions. 

(it) Word order. 

(n’t) St ress or intonation. 

I need not dwell on how inflexion shows function. This is 
too obvious to require explanation. 

Examples of word order are added : (a) (j) I nahiralh/ read 

the letter (I read it and it was but natural I should, on 
receiving it). 

(it) I read the letter uaturally (t. c., without any alVect- 
ation in my tones). 

The first naturally is used only incidentally almost paren- 
thetically ; the second takes the chief tone. 

(h) (t) I failed entirely to undcr.stand it. (Did not 
understand it at all.) 

(tt) I failed to entirely understand it. (It was onI\- in 
part that I understood it). 

For further illustration let us turn again to Urdu examples. 

the formKVv 

are significant. But arc they significant in “ the boy ran towards 
the ass,” arul ” the ass ran towards the boy ” ? It is the word 
order which givc.s us function. 

The third thing uhich shows function is sentence — stress or 
intonation. How' important a pait intonation ])lays in a liv- 
ing language which is composed i>riinnrily of sounds and only 
secondarily of letters which again stand for sounds, is borne out 
by the fact that the same sentence orthographically written, 
changes its meaning entirely with a shift of the nucleus tone or 
when intoned in a different way. And since English lives, 
chiefly at any rate by dint of being .spoken and not of being written 
we ha%'^e got to pause an<i think if we can afford to go the old 
jiernicious way and draw a hard and fast lino between 82>okfn 
and written Engli.sh. If in a living tongue, speaking is the chief 
thing, and writing, as Ben Tonson rightly said “ an accident,” 
why not face the question squarely, shake off all undue nervous- 
ness and write spoken Engli.sh ? VVhy spoken English should bo 
divested of its genial clothing the moment It goes into print boats 
all understanding. Perhap.s a psychologist may explain the 
mystery. But for ordinary mortals it is enough to know that 
there is nothing to be asliamcd of in spoken English, and we 
need not feel shaky in leaving this form permanently in print in 
its genial light, simple vein. 

But this' should not be understood to encourage or even 
countenance slang. For, by spoken English is meant, or I mean, 
that variety of English which is generally used by educated people 
(more especially in the south of England) in the course of ordin- 
ary conversation or when writing letters to intimate friends 
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And then, you can always tell slang from ordinary literary 
English. Slang has a marked period of probation when it is 
unfit for literarv vise, but if it outlives tliat period, that is, if the 
majority of educated English people take to using it in ordinary 
every dav speech it becomes ipso facto literary English and ceases 
to be slang. For we must never forget that the only criterion of 
correctness should be usage and not any preconceived, fixed 
dogmatic standard. 

Stress and intonation must therefore be allowed for, even in 
written English. Only then is the whole meaning of the writer 
conveyed. Not that the written aspect is ignored but what is 
meant is, that in order to get at the whole meaning, written words 
must be spoken and properl}’ intoned ; written words, that is, 
must be looked u})on as symbols for spoken words. And there 
certainly is mental speaking when we read or write. 

And not only is t))is importance limited to sentences that arc 
spoken. It has penotratecl into the sacred domain of grammar 
it.self. What 1 mean is that even in written English it is allowed 
for. Forinstance, the tendency to-day iscven in written English 
to give ‘ onlv ’ a preverbal position in all cases, and not as of old, 
placing it before the word it modifies. Thus, He only died yesterday 
moans " only yesterday,” but the modern />recman, whose zeal 
outruns his discretion, is ui)t to chuckle ironicall}* over it and 
say ” he only died yesterdav, ns if he could liavo done more 
striking and' final things.” ' The risk of misunderstanding is 
but chimerical. The context should make it clear. And of 
course, in speccli, there simply is no misunderstAncling* 1 he 
reason why wc can here depart from the orthodox towards the 
natural is, in the first place, most educated people have used and 
still use it thus. In the second, this advancing of^ ” only ’ is 
justified by the fact that such an advanced ” only ” makes the 
imrport clear by removing the suspense at an earlier stage than by 
keeping it in reserve for the very word it modifies, especially 
in long sentences. This indeed may bo looked upon as a positive 
triumph of the phonetician. And we are not very far from the 
day, I hope, when language teaching, especially foreign language 
teaching, will be considered quite inadequate w’ithout the aid of 
])honetics — a principle which is fully recognised abroad. 

The last part of my paper deals with that most important 
aspect of a living language, namely, idioms and usage — usage 
which makes a language what it is and what no other language is. 
But true to my sceptical attitude towards the existing gramrnar, 
I shall not touch the usage that can look, and lias been looking, 
after itself. I shall take up those much maligned usages that the 
well-meaning but ill-advised precisian has ever shunned as out* 
casts. I shall quote from standard living authors and add little 
comment. Only I shall ask you this : if all the good authors 
err, as the grammarian will fondly put it, hadn’t we better leave 



the solitary grammarian alone to his speculations and attend to 
the demands of the instinct and genius of the language trusting 
that usage can look after itself whether or not the grammarian 
warrants its use ? 

(«) And first I shall take up the split infinitives, .fust 
try the effect if they w’ere not split in the examples that follow ; — 

(i) You don’t mean to ■‘ierionsJy aitggeat that the German 
rode off. {Conan Doyle). 

(it) To burgle this house is no more than to forcibly take 
his pocket book-— an action in ^^ hich yott were pre- 
pared to aid me {Ibid). 

(tit) He ended a string of abtise by a vicious backhander 
which I failed to entirely avoid {Ibid). 

(ia) It will be obvious that any details which woulrl lielp 
the reader to exactly identify the college or the 
criminal would be injudicious anti offensive. {Ibid). 

{v) I w'as forced therefore to seriously consider the hypo- 
tlicsis that she had remained within the house. 
{Ibid). 

If in the very face of the entire change of meaning in case wo 
don’t split the infinitives we are charged with the guilt of s])lit- 
ting them by no means let us feel ashamed of the guilt. 

I shall next take uj) the modern 8»>pcrstition against putting 
a prepo.sition at the end. The grammar books make no end 
of fuss about a preposition being a bad thing to end a sentence 
with, that by definition it should be 2 >ut before the word it is 
related to. But the question naturally arises, why not change 
the definition if it has to be so faithfully stuck to rather than 
deprive English of a very tloxiblc usage ? 

(а) A state of dejection such as they are absolute strangers 

to. 

(б) That depends on what they live on. 

(c) The less convincing on account of the party it came 
from. 

{d) The work was usually done by the Italians in the room 
we were t«. 

(e) A criminal who w'as capable of such a thought is a 
man I should be proud to do business with. 

if) The Indian 1 also thought nothing of. 

{g) He is surely the hinge the whole team turns on. 

{h) She was a lovely woman with a face that a man might 
die for. 

(*) The English notion of the French sportsman (right or 
wrong) is that he sports not because he likes sport, 
but because he likes the picturesque costumes it 
gives an excuse for. 

(j) An awful storm wo think twice about. 
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Tliis tendency to avoid the preposition at the end has gone 
so far as to result in clumsiness and incorrectness ; examples 
follow : — 

“ The promised land for which he was to prepare but scarcely 
to enter *' instead of ' the promised land which he was to prepare 
for, but scarcely to enter/’ 

Things liecoine yet more puzzling when the antecedent and 
the relative take the same preposition. 

“ The great i)owcrs, after producing this absolutely certain 
result are ending with what they ought to have begun — coercion.” 
{bcynn with.) 

Without troubling myself as to what such self-absorption 
might lead in the future. " [had to). 

He chose to fancy that she was not suspicious of what all 
his acquaintanee.s were i)erfect!y aware.” {aware of). 

J'^rom his conversation I should have pronounced him to be 
fitted to excel in whatever walk of ambition ho had chosen to 
exert his abilities.” {abilities in). 


But when all is said and tlonc in favour of putting aside the 
superstition of avoiding the |>rcposition at the end, the reform 
should not be allowed to become a fad. driving speakers and 
writers to the length of absunlities. We can say or rather should 
say, •• It was a knife 1 cut it with.” Hut to say.*“ it was diftieulty 
I cut it with.” instead of “ it was with diflkMilty that 1 cut it,” 
is simply absurd. In the former the prei>osition has come at the 
end of the defining clause, in the latter, the clause i.s in apposition 
with it and so should not have the preposition at the end. This 
may serve as a mark of distinction. 


We arc all aware of the abhorrence of the grammarian for 
the abbreviations, “ don’t ”, ” won’t ”, “ can’t ”, and the like. 

Don’t use them ” is the common, well meant but unsuitably 
worded advice given by Englishmen who are always anxious to 
teach better English than they themselves everuso in their speech. 
The out-caste “ get ” shares the same fate, Don’t say, ” I have 
got a pen ”, but ‘ X have a pen ’ and not ‘ I’ve got to go ’ but 
I have to go ’. And so the callous grammarian throws over- 
board, what we maj' aptly call a clinching or a fixing word. 

“ And ” at the beginning of a sentence is another outcoste, 
And Wells has three such “ ands ” in the same passage. 


Among the other sacrileges arc “ it’s me ” and ” that’s him” 
for the grammatical ” It’s I ” and ‘‘ that’s ho ”, But can wo 
very seriously ignore that it is through natural development that 
English has evolved its idiom and usage and that it is simply 
absurd for the grammarian to remodel it to suit his fancies. For 
to insist on calling a usage ungrammatical oven after it has 
established itself is as much as to say that language is made for 
grammar and not grammar for language. It would not only be 
pedantic, but talking too much like a book. 
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It is not for me to say that grammar hooks should be stripped 
of all such inconsistencies. What F mean is that grammar books 
do need overhauling. And we mu.«t not only be alive to them but 
If we are to retain them all at we must be ver 3 ’ sparing in pressing 
them into the service of language teaching. They have done 
'more mi.schief than good. To an Engli.sh student of English they 
may possibly mean something. Not that even there they help 
in teaching English but because they may equip the pupil for a 
future study of Latin. But of course anv such excuse here in 
India is out of the question. 

I am aware that I have offended against the orthodox gram- 
matical taste and have given no constructive scheme. But I 
had my doubts and I have placetl them before you in the hope 
that they ma^' become vonr doubts as well. For you will admit 
that the first essential of any reform i.^ for the mind to be awake 
to current defects and faults. 

And, if I have .succeeded in making \’ou a trifle sceptical 
about much of what our popular grammar l)ook.s have been telling 
us : if I have set voii thinking whether we had not better put an 
end to cramming the pupil’s memory with .some, at any rate, of 
the popular grammatical facts that do more harm than good ; if 
T have awakened the i<Ica that in a living language like English, 
it is absolutely no use feeling sh\' of the usage which is the first 
thing to be reckoned with, and which being as it were an autocrat, 
it is no good keeping on had terms with ; and that we can very 
ill afford to neglect the spoken aspect of English and the aid that 
phonetics alone can render in this regard, I shall not have taxed 
■your patience and time for nothing. 


TEXT-BOOKS IN HINDI IN SCHOOLS AND THE TEACHER. 

Bv Pandit Gauri Shankbr, M.A., B.T., 

Lecturer, Government College, Lahore. 

Hindi or Urdu in the Punjab is to a certain extent a modern 
foreign language, Punjabi being the vernacular of the Province. 
To speak Punjabi is a birthright of every Punjabi wliile it Ls not 
essential that every Punjabi should talk in Hindi and Urdu or 
care to understand them. In this Province the linguistic problem 
is so very intricate and complex that it is not an easy matter 
to find a solution. Out of the total population of 25 millions and 
more, 15 millions speak Punjabi. In our homes we speak 
Punjabi or a dialect akin to it. Young scholars joining a school 
enter a world in which a host of tongues is used. In a High 
School boys read English, Urdu, Hindi, Punjabi, Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian. The instruction is imparted in Urdu or 
Hihdi in certain subjects up to the middle standard, while in 
fh'o'High Department English usurps the placfe of nearly ail. 
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Tlie knowledge of the mother tongue, ». e., Punjabi whioh the 
child has so easily gained at home ia made no use of in the school 
and he has to acquire a new medium of speech, i. e., Urdu or 
Hindi. These two languages which differ mainly in the choice 
of their vocabulary have their origin in common. While Hindi 
taps at the root of Sanskrit lexicography, Urdu enriches its 
vocabulary from the Arabic and Persian storehouse of words. 
To give an illustration, fgQl SITCW ^ 

afn f^5T tsnffl t is Hindi while 

The grammatical structure of the two languages remains the 
same. In the one the whole sentence is purely Indo-Aryan in 
its character while in the latter it is overlaid with Semitic colour- 
ing. Thus my considerations on the text-books in Hindi will 
apply to Urdu also with certain modihcntions especially in the 
early stages w’here spelling in Urdu presents difficulties while 
Hindi is the most phonetic of all the scripts except the phonetic 
script itself. The script is different too ; in the one case it is a 
later form of Brahman characters and in Urdu the script is of 
Semitic origin. 


Then what place are we to assign to Hindi or Urdu in the 
Punjab schools ? It is said that they should be taught invari- 
ably for the following reasons : firstly, the possible lingua franca 
of the Indian Empire is Urdu or Hindi ; secondly, they cover a 
long range of time in the linguistic history of India. They have 
the history of India of the past centuries to tell. Thirdly, in 
the Punjab they arc the practical medium of educated life. 
Fourthly, due to the lack of secular literature in Punjabi we 
cannot introduce Punjabi with much success in schools and 
colleges. Therefore we must have Urdu or Hindi. 

Then should not Punjabi the mother tongue of every Punjabi 
Sikh, Muslim and Hindu be given any place in the linguistic 
attainments of boys and girls of the province ? They have 
rightful claims to insist upon having Punjabi as their vernacular, 
and to be used as the medium of instruction in every branch of 
Science. The indifference towards Punjabi is due to the pre- 
conceived ideas that Punjabi or Gurmukhi is the sole heritage 
of the Sikhs, as their scriptures are written in it ; while Hindus 
and Mohammadans have their scriptures in Sanskrit, Aratjjio, 
Persian, Hindi and Urdu. This indifference is more or less due 
to the fact that Punjabi is mostly written in Gurmukhi character. 

Unfortunately Punjabi has not so far been accorded the res- 
pectable position of being used as a court language. The greatest 
responsibility rests on the Sikh rulers who in their times did not 
give Punjabi a place in their courts. That was a big blunder the 
consequences of which we are suffering and the generation to 
come will suffer at least for a century more. But tho law of 
nature survires and we cannot oheok the current of Punjabi 



which is gaining ground with great force. Literature in Punjabi 
is being enriched by the strenuous efforts of those who are de- 
moted to its cause. Sikhs take the lead, while Muslims and 
Hindus are following their tread though slowly and hesitatingly. 
Let the three communities inhabiting the land of Five Rivers 
join hands and propagate the cause of their vernacular and 
marvellous results will be achieved. 

This reference to Punjabi is made with the intention that 
the reader may note that we cannot consider Hindi or Urdu 
as the vernacular of the Province. In the school curriculum 
they do appear as vernaculars but it is a misnomer. 

But in the circumstances we have to consider whether or 
not, side by side with the progress of Punjabi, we are to encourage 
the scholars in schools to learn Hindi and Urdu. For the reasons 
enumerated above Hindi or Urdu should be taught in schools 
with a fourfold aim, i. e., we wish our pupils to speak Hindi, 
to understand it when spoken, to understand it when written, 
and to write Hindi. With these objects in view the text-books 
should be compiled. Speaking, understanding, reading, and 
writing in a language do not remain severel}* .separate but each 
branch bears upon and co-operates with every other branch. 

First then as regards speaking. Here our first and fore- 
most requirement is ability to speak accurately and easily the 
ordinary Hindi and Urdu in daily conversation. The ability 
to speak implies the ability to understand it when spoken. Both 
these powers should be developed side by side. 

Our third aim is that of understanding written Hindi. By 
written is meant both the Hindi of ordinary correspondence and 
Hindi in print. We must proceed to Literature through language. 

** To aim at literature is to miss the way to language. To aim 
at lai^age is to pave the way to literature ”. (Wyatt). 
Familiarize the pupil with familiar Hindi all along. Lastly, the 
pupil on leaving the school in the high classes should be able to 
write Hindi of mediocre standard correctly in good style. 

The power of expression in any language is a matter of skill 
rather than of knowledge. It is a power that grows by exercise, 
not by merely knowing meaning and rules. It is seen that boys 
even after passing their Matriculation Examination with Hindi 
cannot freely talk in Hindi, and if they do at all it is a hetero- 
geneous mixture of Hindi, Punjabi and English. Right habits 
of speech in Hindi should be fostered from the very start. Other- 
wise it will be very difficult to undo those bad habits of speech 
which are once formed in the early days of learning a language. 

The boys who take up Hindi must use that language in their 
class-rooms and outside also if possible. To be able to speak a 
langu^e makes that language more living and real to a child 
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than to be able to read or write it. Many of those who speak 
Punjabi never write it. They have learnt it by speaking and 
retain its right use by speaking. No one ever learns the grammar 
of one's mother tongue at the time of acquiring it in childhood. 
By practice in speaking that language the child acquires it 
unknowingly. He becomes a master of it without reading or 
writing. Therefore, speaking Hindi ‘should play a prominent part 
in the*^carlv days of its acquisition and that habit should bo 
kept up in the later stages. 

At present much stress is laid upon writing and reading in 
the Primary classes and less attention is paid to the speaking 
of Hindi. Thus students at the beginner’s stage are handicapped 
and cannot speak the language accurately which fact alone tells 
upon their written work in the long run. Matriculation candi- 
dates commit such glaring blunders that it is hardly possible to 
account for them. 

Next we come to the subject matter of readers Whatever 
we tench .should be connected closely with the pupil’s life nil 
along, so that his interest may be kept up in his studies and that 
different branches of language teaching, c.ff., text, grammar, 
composition should co-operate and must not be separated with 
a wi<le gap in between. Early Hindi Readers in the Punjab 
should bo confined to matters familiar to Punjab life, because 
!the pui>il needs to use Hindi was a means of communication in 
his Punjabi home and his Punjabi School. 

In language the Render in the middle stage should strike 
a mean between a language that is so bah! as to lose all its Hindi 
flavour and Hindi that is so idiomatic as to present difficulties 
at every turn. B\«t besides the introduction of new words 
equally necessary is the introduction of new common idioms 
and usages drawn from colloquial Hindi that serve equally well 
in speaking and writing. In current Primers and Renders in 
Hindi it is this latter elen^ent of the Hindi tongue that is 
commonly overlooked with the result that the pupil grows up 
unable to understand or to use common-place Hindi which 
is of the greatest use in ordinary talk and writing. Idiom is 
the soul of a language. Devoid of it literary elegance is 
impossible. Idiomatic use of the language shows the mastery 
of a writer over the language. 

A warning should be uttered against the adoption of First 
Readers in which the selection of matter and language is deter- 
mined by a phonetic principle so called, instead of by simple 
usefulness in the pupil’s daily life. Such, for instance, is- a 
typo of Primer which begins with words <lvC, 

WW, 

and so on. The stuff, above all, must be such as ■fhe 
pupil would himself actually think out, the ideas mtiat 
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be ideas ordinarily coming into his mind, and not language and 
matter especially conjured up in the mind of the writer of the 
Primer for the occasion. 

The essential features of a good reader are a selection of 
suitable, useful, and usable vocabulary, a gradual increase in 
its extent, and development in usage and construction, and a 
sufficient continuity in its passages and variety of topic to i>ro« 
vide interest to the pupil and all the vocabulary needed. 

The aim in teaching Hindi is not achieved if the teacher 
does most of the talking himself and pupiLs sit as silent listeners 
in. In a language lesson the pupils must be learning language 
all the time, getting used to it rightly b^' themselves. 

Living as we do in a utilitarian age we must derive utility 
out of everything and grammar does not escape the rule. The 
teacher need never trouble his pupils with a knowledge of 
grammar rules so long as th«at pupil can read, write, speak, and 
understand Hindi without it. Teach grammar incidentally and 
only when required to understand Hindi. 

Before the high stage no text-book should be necessary. 
In grammar we must begin with the teacher and end with the 
text-book. Readers contain enough grammatical matter 
for practice, and rules which are important enough for the pupil 
to learn are also important enough for them to take down in 
writing. Moreover, the good teacher does not need a text-book 
for his pupils, for he can pick the grammar to be taught to them 
from his own book of reference. Thus pupils will prepare a 
book of reference in grammar for themselves by themselves. 

The lazy teacher resorts to a grammar book to rej)Iace his 
own teaching, and the unqualified teacher is mislead b3' a book 
on Orammar in Hindi into following its treatment or order 
without discrimination. In the high stage u suitable book may 
serve the pupil for reference. He should then be at a stage where 
he can use or learn to use a book of reference for himself with 
advantage. 

As remarked before, we must lead the pupils to literature 
through language. The teaching of literature means the intro- 
duction of the pupil to the best in thought and expression in 
language, his appreciation of the nobility and beauty of what he 
reads, and the cultivation of his power of appreciation to a higher 
degree. What he reads must touch his life. ‘ Literature is an 
introduction to the soul of man through the medium of words, 
A distaste for literature is a contradiction in terms, for literature 
is delightful and presented in delightful words.” (Wyatt). 

The chief difficulty of teaching literature in schools is the 
teabhor's difficulty of appreciating literature himself and intor- 
pteting it in the terms of hie pupils; This task-must be entrusted 
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to an eflScient teacher otherwise even the best text-book will 
fail in its aim and a distaste for Hindi literature in Punjabi boys 
will be the outcome. 

The cursory readers which are suggested for extensive 
reading must contain interesting topics presented in charming 
language. They may contain easy poems in Hindi of good 
poetic value. 

To conclude, the requisites of a good text-book in any subject 
are applicable to Hindi text-books as well. It should be clearly 
printed in type of suitable size on good paper ; it should be 
strongly bound ; its statements should at least be accurate ; 
its language should be easily comprehensible to the pupil and if 
illustrations are given, they should do what they profess to 
do, namely, throw light on the text. 

Whether a text-book is best written by a first rate authority 
on the subject or compiled by an experienced teacher from 
authoritative sources is a question upon w'hich no general rule 
can properly be laid down. When the same person combines in 
himself mastery of the subject with skill in expounding it to a 
beginner the text-book written by him is sure to win its way to 
a wide acceptance. But even a text-book possessed of the above 
good qualities placed in the hands of an ine£Scient teacher is sure 
to be a failure, for the maxim is “ Begin with the teacher and 
end with the text-book.” 


STUDY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE IN SCHOOLS. 

Bv Dr. Lakshman Sarup, M.A., Ph. D., 

Oriented College, Lahore. 

If we make a brief survey of the history of Sanskrit studies, 
wo find that the last 100 years have brought about a revolution 
in its domain. It has been a very bloodless revolution, silent, 
gradual, almost imperceptible but it has pursued its course 
steadily till it has gathered such strength that the effect of its 
cumulative force can no longer be ignored. 

From the early dawn of history, Sanskrit studies have been 
mainly confined to the priestly circles, i. e., the Brahmanas. 
Theirs has been the most important contribution to Sanskrit 
literature and ever since they have been its chief custodians. 
In course of time, the Brahmanas were successful in establishing 
an intellectual hegemony of their own. As their leadership 
was unchallenged, they gradually began to exclude other classes 
from participation in Sanskrit studies. The Sudras were the first 
to be so excluded. Then came the turn of the Vaisyas and the 
Kshatryas. In the beginning this exclusion was confined to the 
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Vedic studies onij’ but in course of time the process was extended 
and all Sanskrit studies, w’hether Vedic and classical, were closed for 
all non-Brahmanas. It is true that all twice-born men are enjoined 
tostudy the Veda butduring the past millennium, this remained 
a mere injunction. The more conscientious among the other 
two upper classes performed the duty of studying the Veda by 
proxy and the Brahmanas were deputed for the performance. 
Thus Sanskrit studies became the sole monopoly and the close 
preserve of the priestly classes. This was not all. Another 
step and a bolder step was taken. The ancient right of the 
other two upper classes, the right to study the Veda, W'as itself 
attacked. The Brahmanas refused to teach the Veda or, as a 
matter of fact, the classical Sanskrit even to the Kshtryas 
and the Vaisyas. Thus the exclusion of non-Brahmaiias was 
complete. This conservatism reached its zenith during the 
past two centuries. Even in the beginning of the 20th century 
orthodox Pandits did not allow non-Brahmanas to attend their 
class. In this connection I shall cite one case, which happened 
in 1907 in the town of Muttra. There was a famous Pandita, 
a teacher in a local private pothasMA. A boy who bad a great 
desire to study Sanskrit presented himself one day before him 
with the usual offerings of fruits and sweetmeats. He smiled 
and seemed pleased and admitted the boy into the class. 
At that time he was teaching Raghuvansd, the well-known poem 
of Kalidasa. Two weeks passed. Then suddenly he received 
a wireless message from some local indigenous, C.I.D. department 
that a non-Brahmana had been admitted into the P“thasdld 
and so the boy was ignominiously expelled from the hierarchy 
of Sanskrit students. I know this case well because the boy who 
so expelled was myself. In this way Sanskrit studies came to 
be entirely confined to the Brahmana circles. 

There was another aspect also. As the studies became 
confined to the priestly classes, a religious character was imparted 
to linguistic and literary studies. Grammar was studied not 
because it enabled one to use the language correctly but because 
it brought some spiritual benefit. Similar ideas were applied 
to literature. Thus a man will obtain a son if he studies the 
Harivansa. a supplement to the great epic Mahabhurata. His 
wife will become barren if ho reads the Ist canto of Raghuvansa, 
a poem of K&lidasa. He will die a premature death if he goes 
through the Vlllth canto of the Kumara-Sambhava, another 
poem of KalidSsa and so on. In this way temporal studies were 
confounded with spiritual studies and literature was mixed up 
with superstition. 

With the introduction of Sanskrit into Europe, non<Brah> 
manas began an earnest study of the language and literature of 
Sanskrit. Not only was the long and firmly established monopoly 
of the Brahmanas broken but their leadership and intellectual 
supremacy were questioned and their interpretation of Indian 
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thought and culture were challenged. Never before in the 
history of Sanskrit studies, had non-Bralimanas seriously taken 
up the study of the Veda, much less had given an interpretation 
of their own which interpretation was radically different from 
that of the priests. 

Again neu channels of literary activities were opened. 
Ancient chronology was b\iilt, ancient inscriptions were 
deciphered, and the ancient political history was pieced together. 
All this activity gave a severe blow to the prestige and the 
authority of the jiriests. 

Further the character of the secular studies was restored 
to its right place. Superstition was banished from the domain 
of literature. Scholars were no longer afraid of a premature 
death in boldly studying the 8th canto of the Kvmara-Samhhau'a. 
On the one hand the placidity of blind belief was broken, on the 
other a sane spirit of criticism was introduced. And what is more, 
even the sacred scriptures were no longer .studied in a religious 
atmosphere of faith and devotion. Parts of the Vedas are i)ro- 
scribed in the M.A. course in Sanskrit in practically every modern 
University. The object is not to ol>tain any spiritual benefit 
but to make n critical and comparative study from the linguistic 
and literary point of view. Even the Hig V’eda is interpreted 
in the liglit of coiu|)arison and is subjected to the fire of criticism. 

Our worthy President told us, in liis eloquent address the 
otlicr day, how Sanskrit came to be included as a subject in the 
curriciilum of the modern school. One important result of 
making Sanskrit a subject of study in the modern school was 
that in India herself, non-Bruhmnnas have re-acquired their lost 
privilege of studying Sanskrit. Kshntriya, Vaisj'n, even Sudra 
boys are now no longer refused admission to the Sanskrit class. 
This has broadened the basis of Sanskrit studies. The appeal is 
now made to a much wider circle. In this way a revolution has 
taken place in the domain of Sanskrit studies both externally' and 
internally. Externally, because Sanskrit studies are no longer 
the close preserve of priestly classes, are thrown open to all irres- 
pective of caste, and are earnestly undertaken across the sens. 
Internally, because the character of Sanskrit studies is entirely, 
changed. It is neither religious nor superstitious but litorary,.' 
critical and comparative. The authority is replaced by a sanoj 
a«d scientific spirit. This is the revolution which I menn 
tioned in the beginning of my paper. This revolution has pro.-f 
duced a phenomenon which I would like to describe a.s the > 
secularisation of Sanskrit studies. - 

Although the priestly classes have lost their hegemony of 
scholarship, they have still preserved their hegemony of teaching. 

A vast majority of Sanskrit teachers in our schools is recruited 
from the Brnhmanioal community. This produces a strangO » 
cq^trast. We have the modern school, surcharged with the.i 
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atmosphere of the new emancipation, wherein the spirit is mainly 
secular, scientific, and critical. And we have the Sanskrit 
teacher who is mediaeval in outlook, orthodox in his views and 
dogmatic in his study. In hi.s case, evidence is replaced by 
authority and criticism by faith. This bringing together of tlie 
modern and mediaeval spirit in one and the same place has not 
worked harmoniouslj’. There has been a stifling of spirit as 
far as Sanskrit studies are concerned. The study itself has 
become too wooden. There is a mechanical repetition of text 
and translation ad inl^-nitum. It does not mean any mental 
discipline. The young student is encouraged to commit the 
text with translation to memory and the whole thing is me- 
chanically reproduced in the examination hall. The study is 
absolutely lifeless. It is a mere form and a fossilised form. 

Even the vernacular translation from Sanskrit is not done 
in a proper manner. If rightly done, it can serve as an excellent 
training for the mind of the j'oung student. When a j)articular 
stanza is taught in the class, the teacher does not bother himself 
with each individual word. He merely tells the sen.se of the 
stanza to the student. Very often, it is dictated. The student 
commits the sense to memory and when passages are set for 
translation in examination, he reproduces the sense which he 
had committed to memory beforehand. He is quite ignorant 
of the meaning of individual words. And if one or two words of 
a stanza which he has studied in the class, reoccur in a dilTcrcnt 
stanza, he is at once floored. The mechanical reproduction 
of the sense in the answer-paper very often enables him to pass 
examinations one after another but his knowledgoof the literature 
or as a matter of fact of the language is almost negligible. This 
type of student is very common. I have mot him oven in 
the honours school in Sanskrit, where after passing the F. A. 
examination in Sanskrit, a young man did not know whether a 
particular word was in the singular or the plural number or 
whether the case was instrumental or ablative. 

This mechanical reproduction often results in comedies or 
should I call them tragedies. It so happens that two stanzas, 
say A and B, begin with an identical word or phrase. A student 
has committed the sense of stanza A to memory while stanza B 
is set in the examination. As the opening phraso is identical 
the student mistakes B for A and reproduces from his memory 
the sense of A in the blissful ignorance that A is entirely 
different from B. 

Again the sense of the stanzas given by the teacher is not { 
translation. It is a parody of translation. It is a very loose per- 
formance. Neither is the original closely adhered to nor is it accu- 
rately expressed. No effort is made at precision. That shows the 
lack of training and the effect is seen in many of the published / 
translations in the vornaoular. You will realise the difference . 
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at once if you take the trouble of comparing the remacular 
translations of Sanskrit authors with the English, French, or 
Gorman translations of the same authors. Or seethe English, 
French, or German translations of Greek and Latin writers. As 
compared with these, our vernacular translations are called 
translations as a matter of courtesy only. Very little training 
is given in our schools in the right methods of translation and 
the result is this deplorable state of affairs. A translation should 
be the next best substitute for the original. It .should produce the 
same effect or almost the same effect ns that prodiiced by the 
perusal of the original. The translation should be as if the 
original author had himself written in the language in w'hich 
the translation is being made. A translator has no right to take 
liberties with the text of the original. He should tlierefore be 
absolutely faithful to the text. His fidelity should be unim- 
peachable. But that is not all. While a<lhering^ faithfully to 
the text, he should not lose sight of the spirit of the original 
author. All the qualities as well as the faults of the original 
should be reproduced in the translation. If a particular passage 
of the original is eloquent, the translation of that passage 
should he equally eloquent. If the original is satiric, the trans- 
lation should clearly convey the satire. If it is humorous, the 
humour should be mirrored in the translation. Not only the 
spirit in its entirety is to be reflected in the translation but some 
indication of the style as well is to be given. It should convey 
a distinct impression of the simple or stiff, natural or artificial, 
elegant or elaborate, graceful or bombastic style as the case may 
be. If this ideal of translation is reduced to practice as it has 
been in the Western countries, tran.slation itself will he a great 
gymnasium for the training of the mind. 

Moreover a good many text-books prescribed in our schools 
in Sanskrit are haphazard compilations without any plan or 
systematic arrangement. The course should be so designed that 
it should lead a student from one class to another with an easy 
gradation of difficulties till a reasonable standard is reached at 
the Matriculation stage. Again when classic text like the 
Ramayana, the Panchtantra or the Uitopadad are prescribed 
students should be given some information about the authors, 
their work, and the particular text prescribed. I do not 
mean to say that the mind of a young student should be stuffed 
with an elaborate discussion of the different recensions of a par- 
ticular text or the various readings of a particular word but some 
general information about the author and his work in a popular 
form is desirable, in order to whet his curiosity and to instil 
into him a spirit of appreciation of the beauty of literature which 
he has to read. In other words, the study of literature should 
not be a mere string of words and their meaning but a culture of 
the heart. The study of literature should afford the training 
of the mind on the one hand and the culture of the heart on the 
other. To recapitulate and suggest reform in three directions. 
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Firstly, better text-books are needed. They should be designed 
on a common plan, with easy graduations of difficulties and 
arranged on a historical basis. Secondly, a better quality of 
translation is essential if the study is meant to impart mental 
training. Literature should be so studied that the training of 
the mind is harmoniously combined with the culture of the 
heart. And lastly, what is far more important the medi.-eval 
methods should be discarded and the modern spirit should be 
introduced in the study of classical languages. That means, that 
a better type of teacher is indispensable to vitalise the study of 
the classical languages. 

But a better type of teacher cannot be forthcoming unless 
the attitude of the Education Department is radically changed. 
Up till now the classical languages have received a step-motherly 
treatment at the hands of the Education Department. The 
classical teacher is the lowest and the least paid in the whole 
school. He is consequently looked down upon as an inferior 
being by his colleagues. A definitely lower status is assigned 
to him. The hall-mark of inferiority is thus placed on a 
classical teacher by the Education Department. 

This inferiority is not confined to school.s only. It is also 
observed in the higher regions of the Educational Service. There 
is a Professor for every subject in the Government College, Lahore, 
but only a Lecturer for classical languages. This subordinate 
status of classical language is peculiar to the Punjab only. In 
every other province, the study of classical language is on a 
footing of equality with other subjects. This is shown by the 
fact that in every other province there has been more than 
one I. E. S. post for classical languages for a long time. 

It is not merely an economic problem. The result of this 
lower status of classical language is that first class minds in the 
University do not take up the higher studies of classical languages. 
There is no prospect before them. When a young man finds 
that however brilliant his University career may be, whatever 
academic distinctions he may achieve, however important may be 
his contribution to research, all that he can look forward is the lower 
subordinate service in the Education Department and if he lives 
long enough, and is lucky enough, he may rise to be a Lecturer 
in the Government College, Lahore, while in every other subject 
some distinction is enough to take him in the P. E. S., even the 
higher service, and there is the possibility of his beebming the 
Director of Public Instruction. When the contrast is so strik- 
ing a young man will think twice before he takes up the higher study 
of classical languages. The present conditions of service are 
such that a first class mind is very much discouraged from the 
pursuit of higher studies in classical languages. As long as 
brilliant young men do not come forward to take up the study 
of classical languages the study is bound to remain in its present 
fossilised form. Latin was studied throughout the Middle Ages 
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but it never produced the Renaissance Movement. It was only 
when first class minds took up the study of Greek and Latin that 
wo see a now life spring up and we see the birth of Renaissance 
Movement. These brilliant young men will not be forthcoming 
till the attitude of the Education Department is radically changed 
and the hall-mark of inferiority is removed from classical edu* 
cation. 


STUDY OF SANSKRIT IN SCHOOLS. 

Bv Lala Veda Vyassa, M.A., Research Scholar, 

D. A.-V. College, Lahore. 

Results of the present s^’steni of teaching Sanskrit in our schools 
and colleges have been far from satisfactory. We have failed 
to create any interest in our young men for the studj' of Sanskrit 
literature. At the Matriculation stage, a candidate knows little 
of Sanskrit and even when a graduate in the subject he cannot 
study independently such simple works ns the epics, 
Bhagavadgita, Upanishnds, or the dramas of Bhasa and Kalidasa. 
If an examiner in Sanskrit dare express his genuine feelings, 
his narrative, though commonplace to his colleagues, would be 
distressing and disappointing to the general public. He would 
begin with a strange paradox that though the percentage of 
passes in the last few' years shows a marked increase, the 
standard of efiiciency is rapidly deteriorating. Somehow we 
have formed an impression that in order to attract a larger) 
number, we shouhl let j)nss ns many as possible. Most of tho 
candidates now' take up Sanskrit because they feel pretty 
sure to get through in that subject with comparative case. Lot 
them cram translations of important verses and a few declensions 
and pour them out on tho appointed day and they can obtain 
an entrance passport. 

^ This is no occasion to present a detailed report on examin* 
ations but a few striking instances of general inefficiency may 
not be out of place. 

In the M. S. L. C. Examination, 1926, Sanskrit Paper (a), 
one of the questions required the candidates to give rules for the 
change of dental s and n to cerebral * and « respectively. Those 
changes are so well known, so important, and so frequently used 
that one could reasonably expect every beginner to bo thoroughly 
famiuar with these. As a matter of fact, out of a lot of 468 
answer-books, only three gave correct answers. This record of 
efficiency was bad enough but it was shocking to find quite a 
number of candidates for the Bachelor’s Degree ignorant of tho 
declonsion of Rama, the first lesson in Sanskrit grammar taught 
in middle classes. Even with most lenient standard of marking, 
e^a^ners find it impossible to award even one ou^. of Sft 
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or 40 marks, in translation to many students — sometimes about 
’ten per cent, get a zero. Such being the case, is it not ridiculous 
to talk about standard of efficiency ? Are not the examinations 
a farce ? Do we give the question the attention it deserves ? 
Are we not deceiving ourselves and deceiving others by closing 
our eyes to actual facts ? 

To me it appears that few, if any, are serious about the 
teaching of classical languages. The problem centres round one 
question — What is the position of Sanskrit in education in 
modern India ? It will be admitted by most of us that we 
cannot discard altogether the study of Sanskrit in this formative 
period of New India. The last century has witnessed a great 
literary renaissance in India. The labours of oriental scholars 
have revealed to us an astonishing wealth of Sanskrit literature. 
It is the priceless record of a great civilisation and in it we can 
find the whole synthesis of Indian life and thought. It presents 
to us a true and vivid picture of our great past and its study may 
well be helpful in the realisation of a greater future. In the 
task of national regeneration, this great literature should form a 
solid foundation. It is a fascinating and stimulating study 
So rich in achievement and so pregnant in inspiration — an age 
Vi'hen thought and genius of the Aryans found its full expression. 
This literature is a great heritage of ours and we are intimately 
bound to it. 

Such is the importance of Sanskrit studies. But strange 
as it may seem, they are bound to die out much sooner than most 
of us imagine if they are treated as lightly as they are at present. 
Tho old type of Sanskritist is fast dying out. Our ancient 
universities hallowed by tho brilliant associations of thousands 
of years have been long deserted. For centuries they have been 
the haunts of snakes, bats, and owls. Modern representatives 
of the intellectual aristocracy of ancient India are now ridiculed 
as tho ‘ Pandit class’ — ridiculed rightly to some extent, for they 
arc custodians only of the latent decadent phase of our literature 
representing intellectual degradation of a culture too long con- 
fine<l within it.self and deprived of the stimulant of new ideas 
and unable to readjust itself to changing conditions. Their 
modern academic centres have long stultified themselves with 
hair-splitting dialectics. And even this wreck of a great class is 
fast dwindling for want of sufficient encouragement and because 
it has no market value. 

On the other hand, our new universities have so far failed 
to create any living interest in the study of Sanskrit. Unfor- 
tunately, tho tendency throughout has been to make classical 
language a reserved subject for the antiquarian and orientalist. 
No effort has been made to impress upon the people the intrinsic 
Value of the study of Sanskrit. No doubt a' considerable 
stimulus id Sanskrit learning was' given in North India 
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has long subsided, mainly because it was chained b^' strong 
prejudices to a highly unpractical and wasteful system 
of grammar. It may have resulted in a general reverence 
for Sanskrit but has failed to evoke any real enthusiasm. 
In fact, we have yet to realise that the study of Sanskrit literature 
is to us not a subject of academic interest only but a living 
thing, the very foundation of our national culture and existence. 

Then, again, we have to realise that in spite of its great 
importance, classical languages can claim only a third place in 
our study of languages — the first two places being necessarily 
reserved for Vernacular and Knglish. Whatever the sincerity 
of our zeal we can never afford to give it more tinie in the daily 
routine of our .schools and colleges than we are giving at present. 
Th\is we must clearly note that classical languages are getting 
the maximxim time they can reasonably claim and efforts for 
improvement can be directotl only towards the cfficiencj' of 
teachers, teaching methods, anti text-books. 

The aim before teachers of Sanskrit should bo — 

(1) I'hat their pupils appreciate the importance of Sanskrit, 
should cultivate a passion for its study which should last 
long after student life. 

(2) That their knowledge however limited in its scope 
should be so sound that in later life it may form a firm foundation 
for self-study with the help of translations, commentaries, and 
reference books. I for one would feel perfectly satisfied if a 
candidate for Matriculation could understand a text much simpler 
than Hitopadcsi or easy passages from Valmiki provided he 
is able to analyse the simple forms of grammar with ease 
and facility. A graduate should certainly be able to study inde* 
pendently easy Vedic texts like Upanishads. He should be able 
to appreciate the works of Valmiki and Vyasa, Bhavabhui and 
Kalida.sa and classical literature (excepting of course the difficult 
Kavyas and prose romance). 

I believe this standard can be achieved. We can simplify 
the task of both the students and teachers to a great extent. 
But all this requires patient intelligent work, long and continuous 
labour on scientific lines by competent scholars. It will 
nec^sarily take generations, but lot us be earnest about a good 
beginning. It is, of course, for the Government and the public 
to encourage such work by providing suitable attractions for the 
capable workers. 

I do not attach much importance to the valuable research 
work that is being carried on by distinguished scholars in various 
Indian universities, for I feel that by neglecting primary work of 
adapting Sanskrit to modem methods, they are ontting at the 
very root of Sanskrit studies and of their own existence. 
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I beg to offer a few concrete suggestions below : — 

My first suggestion is of a highly controversial nature, 
believe that Paninian Convention must be immediately set aside. 

1 stand second to none in my admiration for this wonderful 
grammarian but I think in our present circumstances, teaching 
along Paninian lines is a stupendous waste of national energy, 
and that the sooner we discard it, the better for us. It is a 
drastic suggestion no doubt and many among my teachers, friends, 
and colleagues ma^' laugh at it. To them Panini is the soul of 
Sanskrit — Astadhayayi the only gateway to its literature. My 
contention is that it may be a good substitute of Euclid for in- 
tellectual gymnastics but at present as a system of grammar in 
schools and colleges it is hopeless. Panini composed his 
historic work in the age of Sutras, in good old days when memory 
was the only vehicle of all learning. Ours is an age of reference 
of libraries. Again in our daily school routine, we can afford 
to give at a maximum one period to classical language. At 
Benares, a student devotes ten or twelve years to master Asta- 
dhyayi, though devoting his whole-time energies to it. Grammar 
is only a means to an end but our orthodox system has made it 
an end in itself. We cannot give it even a fraction of the time 
that Benares pupils give and so we cannot follow the system, 
however perfect it may be, with any advantage. Panini may 
well remain a useful reference book for the research man and 
the specialist, but it cannot become a text-book for a general 
student who has to learn half-a-dozen subjects side by side with 
a classical language. 

Even medieval India made many efforts to improve upon 
the method of Panini. Bhattoji Diksit followed an important 
line but though it does not lessen the strain on memory, it is 
devoid of the additional advantage of the training of intellect 
with which Panini was associated. Efforts of non-Paninian 
schools resulted in various systems like that of Kalantatra 
Mughdhabodha, etc., but unfortunately, few, if any, in our 
province are acquainted with these. 

Max Muller, Whitney, Macdoncll and other scholars have 
tried to bring Sanskrit Grammar into line with modern methods. 
Following the system of Panini in the main, they have been fairly 
successful in simplifying and modernising it. Prof. Macdonell’s 
Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners is an admirable handbook. I 
find it the best book on the subject and I am sorry our teachers 
and professors do not follow it. The treatment is so perfect, so 
methodical and so intelligible that other books used in our colleges 
stand no comparison with it. 

While speaking on the Paninian convention, I may also 
note that in this direction there has been a definite set-back in 
our province during the last few years. Paninian terminology 
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which was absent from text-books of grammar eight or nine 
years l)ack has been fully re-introduced. 

II. My second suggestion is — Let the student know' less, 
])ut let him know it thoroughly. I offer my strongest protest 
against the present practice. For Matriculation we have pres- 
cribed text-books for grammar which contain nmterials certainly 
enough for a B. A. or even M. A. student, books which 
teachers cannot teach, and the students cannot understand. The 
result is a hoiieless neglect of grammar and mere cramming of 
some forms. 1 cannot imderstaiul why we .should place in the 
hands of a Matric boy a manual of grammar of the B.A. standard. 
Wliy should he not know definitely the standard he is expected 
to reach ? 

III. Mv third suggestion is that while teaching Sanskrit 

wo should not ignore the connection of our vernacular, Panjabi, 
with Sanskrit, especially in the earliest stage. In the first stage, 
wo shouhl carefxilly select a vocabulary of Sanskrit words and 
roots which have their <lircct representatives in Panjabi so that 
the young beginner may find him«clf familiar with these. Incur 
edementary text-book we .shoxdd prefer the use of to #1^, 
5^55 to to and so on. No one has so far fried to 

work upon this idea but I am sure if we give more attention to 
the connection of the Panjabi with Sanskrit, valuable results 
can bo obtained and our system of teaching in the school stage can 
bo made more interesting and simple. 

IV. My fourth stiggestion is that in our text-books, there 
should be a scientific gradation. At present we begin with 
haphazard selections in the middle classes. Rijnputha may be 
easier than Hitopadesa but it cannot bo used as a scientific 
beginning. In our province, so far as I know, the only attempt 
to introduce some sort of system in our middle stage has been 
that of late Pt. Daulat Ram'. But frankly the scope for improve- 
ment remains unlimited. 

V. My fifth and last suggestion is that the teacher should 
-try to combine, the teaching of grammar and text, so much 
divorced from each other at present. The compositional part 
may thus form an essential auxiliary of grammars and gramma- 
tical analysis of typical form should invariably be given in the 
notes at the end of the text-book. Books of the late Sir 
Bhandarkar have been very popular in our parts but I find in 

SfiqftnqJT of Tshvara Chandra Vidnsagar a much better 
treatment of the subject. No scholar since then has devoted 
his attention to the subject and the result is that we are 
w here Bhandarkar and Vidyasagar left us. 

A well-known educationist of our province used to say 
that the defect in our national character was the domin- 
ation of an absolute inertia— ^an entire lack of progress — an 
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antithesis of the old Aryan character, so full of life and vigous, 
so thirsty after progress, so ready to adapt itself to changing 
conditions. Our mothers use still the same spinning wheel which 
was used in the Vedic age, our cultivators use the same rough 
plough used by our ancestors of neolithic age, and our teachers of 
Sanskrit usetbesame old method employed by teachers of seventh 
century when Itsing visited ourcountry. In the end let me repeat 
what Dr. Sarup said yesterday — let us now discard medi»val 
methods of teaching. 


THE TEACHING OF SANSKRIT GRAMMAR. 

Plak of a Lesson on the Perfect Tense in Sanskrit. 

By Mr. fiieken Das Pnri, M .A Principal, Oovemment Initrmtdxait 

College, Dharmeala. 

I. The pupils know what the perfect tense means from thtir 
knowledge of English grammar. Tell them that they will begin 
the Perfect, (they have read the present and imperfect). Show 
its functions by examples. 

II. Questions on the terminations of the present tense in 
the second group of conjugations (Atmane Pada). 

Replace h and by and and you get the ter- 

minations of the perfect tense. Let the pupils take down both 
the sets side by side. 

III. Now give the Parasmai Pada terminations. Ask the 
pupils to contrast them with Atmane Pada ones and help their 
memory by points of resemblance and difference. Let them note 
both. 

IV. Question on the rules of reduplication they have already 
learnt and tell them that these rules apply to the perfect tense 
as regards the initial letter of the root. 

V. Ask them to conjugate the root in the perfect tense. 
(Parasmai as well as the Atmane Pada). 

VI. Refer to the text-book (Bhandarkar's 2nd Book of 

Sanskrit) about the change of into ~ 

VII. Now take the root ^t^and let the pupils conjugate it. 

Draw their attention to «tc. 

VIII. Introduce the terms ^l^and and refer to 

the text-book, page 80. 

IX. Name the eight roots capable of taking (text- 

book, page 79). 

X. Then turn to the exercises. Take each verbal form in 
turn. Let it be parsed. This done, discuss the construction of 
each ; and educe from the pupils the grammatical peculiarities, 
if any, of these forms, 

XI. Let the pupils account for the exceptions by referring 

to the instmetions given in the text-book and quote the para- 
graphs in the note-book. . , ^ 
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XII. Ask the pupils to translate at home the first 10 sen- 
tences out of the English exercises into Sanskrit . (To be corrected 
by the teacher the next day in the Sanskrit period). 

A glance at the successive stages in the above plan will show 
that 1 have tried to combine the old and the new method. The 
follow ing principles underlie the method outlined by me : — 

1. Always connect the new knowledge with the old. Com- 
pare and contrast on all possible occasions. 

2. I'ake, first of all, general rules onh- and teach them by 
application. 

3. Ijct the pupils find out and account for the exceptions 
(as illustrated in the exercises) under the guidance and with the 
help, if nece.ssary, of the teacher. 

4. The text-book can be referred to, with advantage, 
for the verification and confirmation of the knowledge thus 
acquired. 

5. After all the Sanskrit exercises have been gone through 
in this way, the pupils should be asked to frame sentences of their 
own. using the new forms learnt by them. 

0. The English sentences following the exercises in Sanskrit 
mav be translated by the students at home where they have ample 
time to think over the subject. 

7. Errors of the pupils had better be corrected in their 
presence by the teacher. 

8. The correct forms should be read aloud by the pupils ; 
somtimes several times. They will be thus easily impressed on 
the pupils' minds. 

0, Each pupil should have a note-book, in which should be 
written, in order, all the general rules, exceptions andexeroises 
as they are taken up in the course of instruction. 

10. The boys should be urged to frequently consult the 
vocabulary given at the end of each lesson and the general 
glossary at the end of the book. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF URDU POETRY. 

Origin of Urdu Language . — Urdu or Hindustani took its 
birth in the accident of intercourse between the natives of India 
and their foreign conquerors. The conquerors, though politic- 
ally alien, were of Eastern origin. Whether Afghan or Turkman, 
they were Asiatics. Majority of them lived and died in India. 
Social intercourse, business transactions and governmental work 
were impossible to carry on without understanding the language 
of each other. The incorporation of the rigorous and victorious 
Muslims with the cultured and subjugated Hindus inevitably 
resulted in an alternation of action and re-action of all the causes 
included in it ; for it may be assumed as an historical truth that 
DO nation or religion can conquer any other without being in- 
fluenced in several matters by the culture Of the conquered 
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nation. If Hindus took up the study of Persian, Muslims were 
not remiss in the studv of Sanskrit and Hindi. The famous 
Alberuni was the first to study Sanskrit. As to Hindi Amir 
Khusro, Mulia Baud, Khan Khanan Abdur Rahim and Malik 
Mohammad Jayasi are prominent figures in the history of Hindi 
literature. Tiie linguistic situation in Northern India on the eve 
of the Muslim conquest from the North-West passage was some 
thing like this. The chief of the secondary Prakrits were the 
Magadhi of Bihar, the Ardha-Magadhi of Oudh and Baghel 
Khand and the Saurseni of the district round Muttra and the 
plains of the Punjab. Their latest stage was the series of 
dialects called Apabhransa, which gave birth to sturdy offsprings, 
the modern Jndo-Aryan vernaculars or Tertiary Prakrits. About 
the tenth century from Sourseni Apabhransa there sprang what 
we call Western Hindi and Punjabi. I need not follow the course 
that the grow'th of Modern Northern Bhashas took, suffice it to 
•say that both the Hindi.s, i. c., Western and Eastern, as well as 
the Punjabi took their rise in Saurseni Apabhransa which belonged 
to the Punjab proper and the Province of Agra of the early nine- 
teenth century ; of course including Delhi, and crystallising 
indifferent languages now known as Brijbhascea, Lehnda, 
Punjabi, and so on. 

Therefore the languages or dialectvS used in early epochs 
of Muslim conquest in transacting state affairs and bu.siness 
matters must have been something like Chinese patoia and may 
be called pidgin Hindustani. It appears that when Hindus 
undertook the study and use of Persian, which was and had 
been the court language of India throughout the Muslim 
supremacy, and Muslims to tliat of Sourseni Bhasa, generally 
known as Hindi, a workable via media was brought about and 
Hindustani or Rekhta, as it is known to us, took its origin in that 
cultural compromise ofthc two nations, or let me say the nation, 
as both the classes were only religiously apart while politically 
one people. 


Origin of Urdu Poetry . — It is a trite saying that every langu- 
age begins with poetry. As language, it is an admitted fact, 
Rekhta or Urdu had its beginning in poetry. The reason is 
obvious, both Hindi and Persian being rich in poetry, no other 
product of their union could be anticipated than Rchkta or Urdu 
poetry. It must be noticed that I have not made any mention 
of Dakhni mixture in our early Urdu or its poetry, because its 
appearance in the Rekhta of the time was simply episodic and 
therefore insignificant. Hero 1 may be excused for a short 
digression. 


Deccani Theory . — I feel constrained to say that there are 
some people who shut their eyes to the solid facts of the history 
of India while discussing the origin of Urdu poetry. They are 
either misinformed or pragmatic and unwilling to see where the 
right material for research lies. Some recent works tre^liing 
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the subject are disappointingly misguiding. One is left in 
bewilderment as to how it came to pass that although the home of 
Amir Khusto and Baba Nanak and Shah Nazeer, Urdu poetry 
should have gone all the way to Deccan to take its birth and rise 
and as to why some Deccani words and idioms can be traced in 
the composition of almost all Mohammad Shahi poets of Delhi. 
This important problem would have been easily solved had the 
history of pre-Mughal India been consulted. History furnishCvS 
us with a series of facts which throw a flood of lighten this subject. 

During the reign of King Mohammad of the Tughlak 
dynasty, Delhi more than once was, so to speak, transplanted 
in Deccan. Mohammad Tughlak reigned from 1325 to 1351 A.D. 
With all his learning in science, philosophy and literature he was 
a freak of nature. All his accom])lishmcnts. various indeed as 
they were, were marred by a perversion of judgment and a fero- 
cious temperament. He had a fancy for Deogiri in the Deccan, 
which he christenad Daulatabad and desired to make it the 
capital of India. And the poor Delhi people were made, on 
pain of death, to quit their home and emigrate to Daulatabad. 
Savs Ferishta : — 


s ^ / \j j BiX 

JTi , .'JJ ^ > /J 

-XL J 

y X iJ-jX J 



^ b\,^j /jUX yf . ^ ^ 


It was during one of these emigrations from Delhi to Daulata- 
bad almost amounting to evacuation of Delhi that Ibn Batuta 
visited the doomed capital in A. D. 1341. In his account of 
travels he describes Delhi as a most magnificent city, but although 
the king was repeopling it, it was almost a desert. ** The greatest 
city in the world”, he writes, **had the fewest inhabitants.” 
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The forced emigration of the people from Delhi to Daulatabad 
took place at least twice. It appears that return from Deccan 
Lo Delhi was only permissive. The wretched condition of the 
people can be easily imagined. Many of them weary of these 
emigrations decided to settle down in Daulatabad. Thus 
Kerishta on this. point; — 


ji / Mi Qij 3 

t ^ ijT ^ 

^ — -vt/feT ^ 


Now it can safely be affirmed that these people carried with 
them the language born of the" intercourse of the different races 
from outside with the natives of the soil. A language flourishes 
with the people to whom it belongs an<i at a place wherever they 
live. Even if Urdu poetry took its rise in Deccan, It was among 
the people of Delhi who were forced to settle in Deccan ; the 
credit can never belong to the Deccanis. From the verses 
written in the earliest epochs we are able to trace both Soursemi, 
1 . e., Punjabi and Deccani words and expressions. Let it be 
remembered here that Soursemi never became lingua-franca 
Deccanis. Its home as already stated was the Punjab proper, 
Delhi, Agra and the neighbouring tracts. By way of illustra* 
tion I would refer to a sentence spoken by Syed Burhan-ud-Din 
Abdulla-bin-Mobammad, popularly called Qutab i-AIam, who 
was the grandson of Makhdum Jahanian Jahaugasht, and 
emigrated from Delhi to Gujrat before Baber came to India. 
That important sentence is fortunately preserved and runs as 
follows : — 







“ Son your fate lies in both,*’ i. e., “ you shall have both 
of them.” Now the attribute Dakhni is quite forced upon Wall. 
In his works we do not come across a remote reference to Deccan. 
He has, on the other hand, bewailed the separation from Qujrat. 
Nor does his language help us in surmising that he belonged to 
Deccan. Like the sentence above quoted Waloi’s poetry retains 
the traces of Sourseni Apabhransa-Prakrit as we find intact in 
present-day Punjabi. Those who have read Wall’s ** Rauzat- 
ush-Shuhada ” carefully, will bear me out. In the ” Rauza ” 
We find such Soursein words which are still in vogue in the 
Punjab ; as, for instance, ” Disna ” to see ; “Sitna” to throw 
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down : “ Anjhwan ” for tears and so on. I give here a few lines 
from the same' — 

(vt" at ^ OjZ' 

2 - 

C/k J^‘ c^"'" ^ 


[iC-^ ^ t* 

The fragments of speech or verse of the poets prior to Wall, 
that have come down to us show the same traces. Here I cannot 
go into any details which require full and separate treatment. 
In short the following conclusion may be safely drawn that 

* 

(i) In early Urd\i Sourseni was the chief element, and that 

(ii) Urdu poetry took its rise not among the peoirfe- bf 
Deccan but the people of Upper India. 

After this rapid survey of the origin of Urdu poetry let me 
note the different changes it underwent. The best and easiest 
way of marking the periods of change and new birth in literature 
is to find out the outstanding features of a particular period and 
the legacy which it left for the change to follow, as well as 
to point out the now forces and circumstances which brought 
into existence a new school. 

LiUrary Dfwiaions.— Literarily the Urdu Poetry can be 
divided into three schools : (1) The classically erotio schools, 
which for brevity’s sake I shall call “Classical”, with its varietiM 
ranging from Ghazal proper to love-romances embraced in 
Masnawi and WAsokht, and the intricacies and luxuriousneas 
of style exhibited in Qasida and Matsiya ; (2) ^ Natural 
Poetry. I use this term as it is generally understood in Urdu, 
while it has no resemblance to the naturalist school of 
and drama as understood in the "West ; and (3) Common^ Poetry. 
I shall make some remarks on each of these three sohobls before 
I come to the most important ^riod of the Renaissanoe. 
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Chronological Periods . — Urdu poets for convenience of refer- 
ence can be divided into four groups ; — 

1. Mohammad Shahi, 

2. Shahalami, 

3. Bahadurshahi, and 

4. Victorian. 

Wall, Abrn, Mohammad Shakir Naji, Mazmun, Yakrang, 
Hatam and others may be assigned to Mohammad Shalu period. 
To Shahalami period belong Meer, Sauda, Dard, Marhar, Insha, 
Soz, Jurat, Mir Hassan, etc. Naseer Momin, Zanq, Nasik 
Atash, Naseem, Anees, Dabir, Ghalib, etc., can be assigned to 
Bahadur Shahi period. The Victorian age I calculate from 1858, 
the time from which India was transferred from the control of 
the Bast India Company and was directly taken over by the Crown. 
This period dawns, therefore, with the famous Royal Pro- 
clamation of Queen Victoria and starts with Sheft and Mirza 
Naseem and claims Ameer, Jalal, Zaheer, Majriih, Dagb, Azad 
and Hali. Along with these 1 would rather have placed Ghalib 
who lived in old age in a part of the Victorian period, but he 
really belongs to the Bahadur Shahi epoch in which he flourished. 
His style crystallised and poetry attained maturity before the 
Sepoy Mutiny convulsed the country and bearing as he did the 
spirit of the Bahadur Shahi epoch, notwithstanding the distinctive 
marks which distinguished his poetry from that of his contem- 
poraries, his place cannot exactly lie in the Victorian age. 

After these observations on the chronological division I 
revert to literary divisions of Urdu Poetry mentioned above. 

THE CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 

The classical school having its start in Shahalami period and 
reaching its climax in the Victorian period in D/'igh and Ameer 
embraces a vast bulk of Urdu poetry and an unlimited number 
of poets. The Ghazal, though only one of the many forms of 
poetical composition prevailed in ail the various avenues of the 
good old school, and indeed is the keynote of all classical poetry 
in the Urdu language. Whatever form or metre adopted the 
same strain of erotic sentimentalism and imaginary 
declamations were its characteristics. Realism and 
sincerity were, in the majority of cases, foreign to them. Like 
Elizabethan sonneteers when they assumed aims of sincerity 
they came to belong to the role of dramatic lyrist and as it were 
proclaimed ** I did best, when 1 had least truth for my subject.” 

The age in which our classical poetry took its rise and 
flourished, was, like the Tudor period in respect of English, 
”, intoxicated with language. It went mad of a mere delight in 
words.** Comparatively speaking, during the Mohammad Shahi 
.pMiOd Hindi was the prominent feature of Bekhta, wUoh in 
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SlialmlHmi period began to give place to Peraiau and Arabic 
legendary and folklore. In respect of subject matter and form 
Urdu poetry was enriched with constant and free borrowing from 
Persian and as the English historian says of his own language 
“ like all artists who become possessed of a new medium, they 
used it to excess.” So far as ideas and .subject matter are con- 
cerncd they drew upon Hindi very rarely. Let it be remarked 
that here as elsewhere in referring to our poets. I never mean 
to draw, nor there does exist, a communal line, or a line of di.s^ 
tinction between the Hindu and MusUm poets of Urdu. In (act 
as far as diction, phraseology, turns of expression and subject 
matter of poetical composition are concerned, 

dividing line between Hindu poets andMuslim poets of Urdu. Iheir 

chief matrix was one designed in Shiraz, Isfahan or Neshapore. 
Almost every poet of note of the Shahalami and Bahaditfshahi 
periods was a courtier of the Moghal Court or that of a nobleman, 
and most of the Victorian poets somehow managed to secure 
the patronage of Ruling Princes of Feudatory India or lesser 
chiefs. The position of our poetry in its early epochs was some 
tiling like that of English poetry in pre Spenserian tin^ : the 
superstructure of the former was based upon materials of Persian 
origin, while that of the latter was based upon that of Itaban 
invention. Meer and Sauda, the greatest masters of poetic art 
started indenting on the local markets. The creed of our poets 
has been, as Shelley puts it, ” the pleasure that is in sorrow is 
sweeter than the pleasure of pleasure itself.” In compbance 
with the well-known saying they always went to the house of 
mourning in preference to the house of mirth. Although the 
verdict of the times has gone against it our poetry of Shahalami 
period can hold its own before the jury of fair criticism. No 
doubt the tragic and morose and despondent strain is the reigning 
factor of the best type of the poetry of that period, it was, all the 
same, genuine. A poet is the spokesman of the sentiments of 
the nation. In that period the nation was in mourning over the 
disruption of the great empire and constant internecine and 
other wars were devastating the country. The great edifice 
built up by Akbar and Man Singh, Khan Khanan and Todar Mai 
WAS crumbUng. Such times cannot produce the poetry of hilarity 
and exhilbaration. Hence we have Meer Taqi and Khwaja Meer 
Hard as the best exponents of these times. 


There is one glowing aspect thoughout its whole range which 
I regret to note has unfortunately escaped notice of our chroniclers 
and writers. That glowing and glorious aspect of the classical 
school comprises in its teaching tolerance, bringing about 
a judicious mixture of the Hindu and Musbm culture which 
both though very highly refined and advanced at the 
time had nevertheless certain angularities of religious and 
social character which were in no time rubbed off by the influence 
of the poet artist. It was not Akbar’s Din-i-Ilahi nor Aurangeeb’s 
Fatawa which placed the Muslim side by side with the Hindtii 
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but it waa our claasical poet. The glory of our clasaicai school 
does not lie in the inimitable verses left by Meer or Halida. 
Dard or Ghalib, Naaikh or Atosh, Naseem or Hassan, but the 
real glory and grandeur of our classical poets lies in removing all 
those social and cultured differences in as much as they stood in the 
way of our secular well-being and good fellowcitizenship. The 
cultural unity 

wake. In these days of communal strife of a grim, ghastly nature 
1 may be taken for a Rip Van Winkle if 1 go on speaking on 
this fascinating feature of this school, and all that was the bene- 
licial result of that “ Hindulman ” culture, the direct outcome 
of the classical school of our Urdu Poetry. 


brought the social and religious amenities in its 


Sut fanatics and diehards are a bane of the most wholesome 
and blessed movements in the world. The Bahadurshahi and 
the early part of the Victorian period and in it the Lucknow 
section in particular took away the very spiritand vitality of the 
classical poetry. They by inventing that wordy drill which is 
poison to all good literature stereotyped our poetry under such 
strait jackets of convention, watertight artificialities and cast 
iron restrictions that sentiment had no pure air to breathe and 
gave way to sentimentalism. Thrilling tenderness and delicacy 
of sentiment and sober emotion of Meer and Dard, and vivacity 
and pungency of Insha and Sauda were supplemented by glaring 
absurdities which were in many places shocking to the moral 
sense. The manly hilarity and verve coupled with lofty flights 
of poetic imagination of the earlier classicists was substituted 
by bizarre commonplaces or futile hair-splitting. The ghazal as 
it waa constituted by the ancients was from the very beginning 
desultory. The poet moves from one subject to another so 
waywardly, in one line he is holding an underground conveyance - 
with the two Karma angels, in the second he is lifted to the 
seventh heaven of happiness enjoying the felicitous company of 
the beloved, in the third he is hanging down bis head to his fairy 
love as if she were a public executioner, in another he and that 
imminent being are one and the same, in a line further on he is 
seen swearing at the cursed rival who is fortunate enough to 
obtain a smile from her. Such kind of random versification, no 
matter what degree of elegance of style and excellence of diction 
it might possess, cannot be called Poetry. It can find no place 
in the international durbar of Saras wati. Psychologically 
speaking, constant practice or study of such fantastic vapourings 
is ruinous to one’s mental health. It impairs and in the end 
kills the capacity for sustained thought and consistent concepts, 
and dwarfs the mentality of the people who came in contact 
with it. In fact Ghazal, a jumble and hodge-podge, almost like 
madrigal, was originally designed for youngsters to begin with. 
It cannot be, and was not regarded by sensible poets as the alpha 
and omega of Persian or Urdu poetry. It was all the more 
spoilt when it approached the Bahadarsbahi period. Cast-iron 
canon of style, ». the way of putting a hackneyed theme 
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became the only point of skill and craftsmanship that was to be 
looked at. Even in this particular respect the unit of the Delhi 
classical school was phrase while that of Lucknow school was 
word : each word fastidiously chosen and like Miltonic style 
" commonly with some air of an original an’d lost meaning about 
it." In this as in his structure Milton accomplished W'hat the 
Renaissance had only dreamed ; but Lucknow failed to a great 
extent owing to its leaning tow’ards sentimentalism, while Delhi 
confined itself to sentiment and so did not lose ground. Lucknow, 
however, though it could not avoid those incursions of high sound- 
ing words, pertinaciously picked up from Arabic and Persian 
lexicons lent that .sprightliness, smartness and vigour to the style 
of the Ghozal which influenced even the Delhi School. Much 
boast has been made of the mystic or Sufi literature interlarded 
in the output of our classical school. No doubt there are stray 
lines sprinkled here and there in a ghazal which are proverbial 
and are like occasional silver lines in the dark gloomy firmament. 
But the sante does not lead us to the goal of spiritual satiety 
and peace of mind, as the next lino drags the hearer to the 
mire of sensuality. 

There are two outstanding figures in the later range of our 
classical epoch which deserve special mention. I mean Shah 
Nazeer Akbarahadi and Mirza Gbalib. Like all geniuses Nazeer 
came rather before time. The taste of society was vitiated. 
It was mad with the Jove of the grotesque. The magniloquent 
style, fusty and antiquated diction and on the whole a poetry 
based on fastidious artificiality was bound to run tilt against that 
true and genuine poetry of Nazeer and fail to admire the naivete 
and frcshnes.s of his inspired pieces, and subjective charms of his 
galloping verses. As Bhavabhuti was the dramatist of the people, 
so was Nazeer the poet of the people. He is the only poet of bis 
time who employed his muse to depict nature ; in a word be anti- 
cipated Azad. 


Mirza Gbalib, on the other hand, was like Kalidasa the poet 
of the select few. Robert Browning furnishes an exact parallel. 
Both were bug-bears to their contemporaries. While Zauq 
and Atash were like Tennyson elaborating and decorating the 
obvious, Gbalib like Browning was delving into the esoteric 
and bringing up strange and unfamiliar forms Perhgps he 
bad a prevision of the destiny of his poetry. Said be 
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Out of the whole lot of our classical poets Ghalib was the 
least UDderetood in his time» and is the most appreciated » nlost 
frequently quoted and the most commented upon poet in otir 
times* Dagh and Ameer had a nice mode of exprestiou but^ there 
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waa nothing left untouched by their predecessors for them to 
say. It was all bizarre objectivity that they with their left 
hand dressed up in eloquent and elegant style. I quite agree 
with the American critic that “ the thought or feeling a thousand 
times repeated becomes his at last who utters it best. But 
what would be said of those whose whole life was devoted to try 
to effect this appropriation of other people’s property and to 
divorce constructive genius and originality from poetic imagin- 
ation. I have refrained from quoting instances for want of 
time but on this point I cannot help showing the way adopted 
to appropriate other people’s inteUectual products. I wonder 
what you would say of the six couplets which I quote from six 
masters of our classical school : improvement or plagiarism 

M e er Taqi was the first to serenade 

^ S ^ ^ ^ 

^ J*f 

Insha came next m his Chaori vein 

^ 

Oi/ ^ ^ 

Then comes 0agh in his piccadilly fashion 

^ Jif 3 UJJ. S', ui 

Then comes Ameer appearing like a saint in the robes of 
the stage clown 

^ as S' ^ y. at 

^ \/ ^ ^ Si 

Then follows the wily and clever Jala! under the mask 
of a changed rhyme 

^ jif i:)\^ at 

j'lf Ot/' 

Last but not the most punctilious comes Riaz who. accord- 
ing to his own confession, came in old age to Imcknow for rejuvo* 
nation. ^ ^ 

y-ry ej ^ If 
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i for one fail to see an improvement on or a better uttering 
of tt liat was said by the immortal Meer Taqi. 

Lord Houghton tells us that the merit of originality was 
denied to Keats. Chaucer is dubbed u free borrower. AU of 
us admit that Spenser was inspired by Orlando of Ariosto. We 
also know that Go» the was influenced by Kalidasa and that 
.Milton was inspired by Dante. We find that Coleridge improved 
upon Lessing’s pretty poem ' Die Namen ”. Of immortal 
Shakespeare it is the finding of all critics that in all his plavs 
he is known to have invented only one single plot, though I am 
doubtful even about this one solitary exception. Burns is said 
to be always ready to use up the work of others or take a large 
hint from it. In ' Jason " W illiam Morris’s indebtedness to 
Chaucer is manifest. In a like manner Zauq was influenced by 
Nasik and Ghalib was inspired by Bedil and Mutanabbi in his 
early compositions and by Meer in his later poems, as Nasik 
was by Saib and Meer. Dagh was influenced by Jurat and Janhar 
and Ameer by Dagh in the latter days. Such instances can be 
multiplied from all literatures of the world and none of them 
set down as instances of the poverty of ])octicnl conception or of 
plagiaristic execution. This aspect is entirely different from that 
shown by the instances of appropriation referred to in the lines 
already quoted. Be it as it may, that is quito different from the 
borrowings and plagiarisms of our latter day classical composers. 
Azad was perfectly right in accusing these worthies of 

(to revolve disg<»rged morsels in one's nioutlj). Although Dagh 
and /ahecr in Delhi and Julal and Ameer iu Lucknow were 
stirring the dry bones of Urdu poetry and putting in all their 
talents to resist the onslaught of the new movement, it had reulh' 
run to seed. To cut the long story short, our poetry, such ns it 
was in the Victorian period, i. in the third quarter of nineteenth 
century, had lost all vestiges of life and had become like a lay 
figure. Such was the sad and wretched plight of the classical 
school when Azad came upon the scene. 

THE JylATURALIST SCHOOL. 

Ihe close of the Sepoy Revolt opened a new epoch in all 
Indian Vernacular literatures. Lord Macaulay was not an 
Oriental Scholar or else he would have left us in his historical 
minute a forecast of the effects of the new system of education 
that he was advocating, on the literature of India. The Renais- 
sance of poetry and literature in -England was different in its 
causes and environments from those that attended the Renais- 
sance of Urdu literature. The Renaissance in England was the 
result of the i.jvolt against mcdimvalism, while here in India 
it was the result of revolt against the decaying olassioism. There 
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it was caused bv the rediscovery of ancient literatures, here it 
was brought into existence by the discover^’ of a new literature 
There it was the result of a universal impulse, here it was the 
result of impulse of one single individual. 

Delhi was without Bahadurshah and Lucknow without 

Wajid All : Farrukhabad and Banda were gone. Rampur the 

only feeder left, could not keep the main stream from running 

dry, while it was a far cry from the classical centres to Hyderabad 

Deccan. There remained no vestige of the old royalty and 

aristocracy which could set fashion and convention to those 

things and institutions which were the very life and soul of our 

literary taste and culture. Side by side with these momentous 

changes in the social and political environments of society there 

were for about half a century silently at work arts and sciences 

of the West, which brought in their wake as Macaulay had 

foreseen the ideas of democracy which are an offshoot of all con- 
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stitutionalism. The new system of public instruction devised on 
Western lines was opening up new vistas, in fact a new horizon 
full of hitherto unknown intellectual and political wonders before 
them, which required a new angle of vision. The new education 
was setting adrift from their moorings the settled conviction 
of the people regarding society, art and cultiire. Thus were we 
constituted when Swami Duyanund Saraswati and Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan came out with their programme of reforms. These 
great reformers did not aim at inaugurating a new religion or 
society but to purify the mind of their respective co-religionists 
of all mal practices, evil custom.s and superstitions that had 
retarded all their material and spiritual advancement, and to 
bring them back to the altar of the Vedas and the Quran. Once 
it was brought home to the people that all their social abuses and 
religious heresies were due to their getting off the gear of true 
religious principles they were easily won over towards reforming 
their ways. It is a sociological truth that once you free a people 
of the fetters laid on the vitalest part, other parts will themselves 
be let loose as a matter of course in rapid succession. The slave 
mentality created and fostered by the Pir and Paroliit received 
a rude shock and people were unceremoniously awakened to see 
that a new world was blossoming before their dreamy eyes. 
People now wore able to see things in their right perspective. 

How was poor, decrepit classical poetry to survive all these 
potent and irresistible forces which were steadily and systema- 
tically agitating public mind, and resist the great upheaval that 
was already signalised. It was destined for the late lamented 
Shamsul Ulma Molvi Mohammad Hussain Azad to read tho' 
signs of the times. The greatest difficulty for Azad was to 
counteract a general apathy and contemptuous indifference 
towards Urdu poetry. Perhaps people thought that it was 
good for it to die natural death. Fither they were hypnotised 
by the superior spirit nnd magic spell of western sciences 
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and arts which they had newly come across or they were quite 
disgusted witii the poetry of the time and thought it was simply 
waste of time and energy to bestow even a passing glance on it. 
Azad was able to read the heart of his countrymen and started 
with a stout heart to overcome the immeasureable difficulties 
he came face to face with. He appealed to them not to be mis- 
guided by the wrong view of Macaulay that poetry flourished only 
in dark ages. The first item on his programme, therefore, was 
to persuade and exhort the public to shake off that apathetic 
attitude. To gain this object he delivered a series of lectures. 
If I am not wrong his first lecture was delivered in Lahore in 
August 1862, some two years before Ghalib’s death. This lecture 
of his is of great historical importance and a rather long quotation 
from it may be excused. 1 give here translation of certain passages 
of the same ; the original may be found in his w'orks : — 

“ The very principles of philosoi)hy and science by which 
the right-minded people infer tlie proof of the Almighty and 
establish His oneness, are perverted to heresy and atheism. 
Therefore philosophy and science cannot be denounced if the^ 
are perverted. Similarly by the foul language and pernicious 
thoughts of poets, poetry cannot be defamed as heterodoxy. 
Indeed such poetry is not real poetry because real poetry is ex- 
perience of emotions and sentiments engendered by serious thought 
and has a special communion with what is called divine. 1 ure 
thoughts in course of elevation attain the dignity of Poetry. 

With this earne.st hope Azad closes this memorable 
speech : — 

“ It is to be ho|>ed that defects in poetry will not be omitted 
when the merits and demerits of other matters will be encouraged 
or reformed and some day, though not immediately, good fruits 
will result. According to Azad's lines — “ Your bewailings may 
not attract attention now, some day they will be noticed. There 
is another lecture of Azad’s fortunately preserved which was 
delivered in May 1874. He said : — 

“My countrymen, you are composed of two classes, one 
Hindus and the other Mussalmans. You know who are Hindus. 
Hindus are those whose language contains in essence what to-day 
you desire for yourselves. If it is Bhasha, it can claim superiority 
over all others because it possesses a capacity to describe 
realities. The pre-eminence of Sanskrit is beyond all description, 
because in addition to poetical themes it has moulded in verso, 
from History and Geography to Medicine, Logic and Jurispru- 
dence, indeed all that it laid its hand on. 

The other section is Mussalmans whose home of origin Is 
Arabia, where not only men’s language but that of ladies and 
slave girls, when they talked in high emotion attained the dignity 
of poetry. Is it not a matter of regret that descendants of such 
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ancestors be deprived of the heritage ? Is it not a matter of 
despondency that our language to-day is devoid of effectuality^ 
Is it not painful to observe that our language in the eyes of «»thers 
be subjected to taunt owing to its poverty of diction ? O soil 
of India : if thou canst not produce Aoirulqais and Lubeed. 
produce a Kalidas, Ye, India’s forests and wilds, if ye cannot 
produce a Firdausi and a Sadi, produce a Valmikie ! ” 

In summing up his speech Azad said : — 

“ It is too well-known that for poetry firstly genius and the 
academic attainments are necessary, after this perfect interest 
and perpetual practice is required. In the arena of prose 1 arn 
not an equestrian but only a pedestrian and am prostrate in 
poetry ; "but look at my simplicity or foolhardiness that I am 
ready to run in every arena. This because I might bring out 
something useful for my country. I have recently composed 
some Masnavis on different subjects which I am ashamed to call 
poetry. I present however to you this moment a Masnavi on 
the description of Night.” 

It was after this lecture that Azad recited one of his speci- 
mens of the new’ type of poetry ; it is entitled Shah-i-Qadr. Its 
historical value cannot be exaggerated. Next month came about 
the first poetical symposium or Mushaira. This memorable 
Mushaira took place on the 30th June 1874 in the premises of 
the Anjuman-i-Punjab before a large distinguished gathering. 
fiSeyen poets in addition to its founder — Azad, took part in the 
Mushaira. 1 have given a full account of this historical Mushaira 
in the Inqilab, a Lahore monthly. After this epoch-making 
symposium of Azad there used to be held a number of monthly 
meetings in one of which Shamsul Ulma, Khawaja Altaf Hus.sain 
Hali recited his first poem of the new type. One word and I am 
done with the inauguration of the new school of Urdu poetry. 

In the presence of these incontrovertible facts, I wonder 
what will be said of the audacity of men whose conscious or 
unconscious perversion of facts and consequent erroneous 
judgment is Insensible. In this connection 1 am bound to notice 
the tw'o recent Azamgarh publications, GuI-i-Rana and Sherul 
Hind. One fails to conceive how Hakim Abdul Hayi atid 
Ma.ulana Abdussalam Nadmi who were nourished with the milk 
of celebrated Sbibli’s erudition and research, could have borrowed 
the ways of the German criticasters like Weber and Wlndisch in 
tracing the origin of things. One is sure to be disappointed with 
the burlesque narrative given in the said worl^. Both the 
learned authors, for reasons best known to themselves, have not 
hesitated in garbling facts and have one in a rather roundabout 
way and the other directly, tried to show that it was not Azad 
but Hali or somebody else who laid the foundation of the new 
Boeiry and new style Mushaira of the Anjuman-i-Punjab. Let 
US see .what has Hali himself to say on this. In the introduction 



to the coUection of hia poems entitled “ Majmua-i-Nazm-i-HaU 
writes Hali : — 

Rendered in English it will run : 

“In 1874 when the writer of these lines was attached to the 
Government Book Depot and lived at Lahore. Anjuman-i-Punjab 
organised a eymposium of poets at the />< ^a^lv^ 

MShammad Hussain Azad and with the support of Col. Holroyd. 
Director of Public Instruction. This symposium used to meet 
once a month in the premises of the Anjuman. Its objwt waa 
to enlarge the scope of Oriental poetry and base it on reaUty and 
verities which had hitherto been circumscribed and monopoUzed 
by amorousness and exaggeration.” 

It would be interesting to observe how the lead given by 
Azad was received by those who were engaged in the important 
work of eooial and educational reform. It encouraged Hab to 

openly express his views regarding the latter day classical p<»try. 

It did not escape Sir Syed’s notice. In his essay on hlattery 
ho had one incidental reference to the extravagance and 
exaggeration indulged in by the poets of the time. Maulana 
Deputy Nazur Ahmad in ” Taubat-un-Nus ih did not forget 
the Ghazal while making his hero Kaleem the embodiment of 
the social vices prevailing at the time. Such declamations 
and tirades, incidental as they were, helped the cause taken up 
by Azad. It was in the early stages that Hali, Arshad and Adib 
came out to support the banner raised by Azad. The founder 
of the Natural School was a Persian and Arabic Scholar. He was a 
profound master of Persian. Azad had the advantage of sitting 
at the feet of that great master and craftsman Shaikh Ibratum 
Zauq. Azad was bom and brought up in Delhi and was managing 
his father’s printing press when Qarson De Tassi was writing hw 
famous encyclopaedia of Urdu poets. Hali was master of the 
two oriental languages and had the benefit of the company of 
Nawab Mustafa Khan ShefU and the disoipleship of Mirra 
Ghalib, Malvi Saiful Haq Adeeb. a promising disciple of the same 
master and Mirza Abdul Ghani that of Mirza Sabir who were 
of the best equipped and gifted poets of the classical school and 
professionally attached to the Punjab. Both of them likewise 
worldly men had their finger in two pies. They did not renounTO 
theolassioalschool like Azad and Hali. Maulvi Ismail of Meerut, 
one of the late converts, was mainly devoted to translating suit- 
able portions from school readers and text-books in the 
natural style. Azad and Hali in particular and others 
were overscrupulous in avoiding the extravagances and embeUiflh- 
ments of the classical school in a puritanic manner. The in- 
evitable consequence was that' though Azad and Hali wrote some 
very pungent and strong poems and their writings had point and 
effect, their puritanic way did not go down. Axad did oi^te a 
school of bis own and gathered round him a band of devout 
followers, but all his achievements were of a negative oharaoterj 
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They, it must be said to no discredit to Azad and his followers, 
made a correct diagnosis of the malady prescribed the very 
requisite medicine, but were unable to make it palatable. The 
few w’ho were touched by the reform gave up llie old wav but did 
nothing effective in the new one. Dagh, Anwar and Zahir in 
Delhi and Jalal and Ameer in Lucknow were flourishing and the 
number of their admirers was daily increasing. No doubt certain 
pieces of Azad and Hali are inspired. Hali’s M unajat-i-Bewa 
(Laments of a ^Vidl>w) and Azad’s “Nan Tarz-i Alurassa ”, have 
passed into classics. Azad having Shia inclinations was able 
to lend any amount of fervoJir and patho.s to his poems. Hali 
being a Ghair Muqallid was more syllogistic and matter of fact 
in his poems. He looked to the subject matter and neglected 
embellishments of style. 

Renaissance has not jjrotluced anywhere great masters, 
but it has purified taste, reformed tendencies and sobered the 
mind. It produced no Era.<4mus or Scaliger at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Sinulnrly it did not produce a Meer or Sauda in 
the Natural school. Azad’s innovation had a more yital effect 
on the future of Urdu literature than the present. He had only 
one object in view, not to let Urdu poetry die. The process 
of resuscitation once started took its due course and left the 
rest to nature. He and his followers were very cautious to feel 
their way before they made any long strides. Neology or minting 
and introducing new words was excluded from their jirogrammo. 
They contented themselves with the old phraseology and idiom 
and figures of speech. Hyperbole and extravagance and artificia 
manipulation was not known to them. They did not make their 
compositions like the mosaic of their classical predecessors. Some 
of them, it must be admitted, blundered on the opposite side. 
Their puritan simplicity sometimes was reduced to prosaicnes.s 
which to a greatextent adumbrated Hali's communal poetry that 
followed as a sub-section of the natural poetry. They were not 
fantastic in their details nor infructuous in effect. Their main 
purpose was to convince the country that there was scope and 
capacity in their language to employ its poetry for other purposes 
than for lascivious criticism, artificial subtleties and petty 
lyricism. This was the signal call and slogan of Azad, which was 
heartily responded to by the people who were sick of the morbid 
classics and were thirsting for something sober and dynamic by 
their newly acquired taste and ctdture. In a word the poetry 
of the new school was in the stage of adolescence when Azad 
was called upon to see the other wing of Urdu literature, t. e., 
prose and Hali was monopolised by the Aligarh movement. 
The followers being not masters of the art went on publishing 
feeble and faulty productions, and the witless took the place 
of the briskness and freshness of diction, purity of sentiment 
and pioturesqueness of the imagery which gave the writings 
of the master that consummate loveliness which exercised 
such compelling influence in behalf of the new school that 
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pouring in from the refractory classical camp. The Oudh 
Punch of Lucknow carried on a long series of hyper-criticism 
<»n the poems of Hali for more than a year and spared no cheap 
wittici-m in crushing the spirit of the new 'school. But it is a 
wonderful phenomenon to observe that the very man who 
was leading the opposition was at last won over by the 
advancing forces of the persevering crusaders and became 
afterwards a tower of strength to the cause they were fighting 
for. The late lamented Munshi Ahmad Ali, Shauq Qidwai of 
Lucknow, was the last of the barons of the aristocracy of letters 
which was evaporating like dewdrops before the rising sun. 
He was one of the shining lights of the classical school and a 
consuming master of the craft. His conversion to the new dis- 
pensation together with that of Babu Jawala Prasad Burq, 
Suroor Jahanahadi, Chakhast Luoknavi, Nadir Kakorvi, all 
belonging to Lucknow school and of Burq, Shaida, Nayil, Agha 
Shair and others from Delhi and the rise of Iqbal, Mir Nairang 
Nazir and Mahrum in the Punjab was the last straw on the 
camel’s back. The classical camp after these desertions collapsed, 
and the Kurushitra came to remain only a matter of past history. 

COMMUNAL POETRY. 

If we substitute Communal for Religious, what is said of 
the state of English in the Renaissance period, that it took the 
course of utilising poetry for religious purposes as its period 
was not apart from the period of Reformation, exactly applies 
to Natural poetry in India. Somehow that great sooio-reli- 
gious reformer Sir Syed Ahmad Khan was struck with the idea 
that the new natural poetry may be utilised for sooio-religious or 
communal purposes. Khawaja Altaf Hussain Hali took up the 
suggestion and sat down to write his Musaddas which was the 
corner stone of his literary fame. It cannot be finally decided 
whether men create movements or movements men. We may 
accept Khan Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Qadir’e view of Hall's 
poetry. He thinks that most of the writings of Hall would 
have been nowhere had there been no Syed Ahmad.” Hali 
by giving in lucid, running verse an illuminated, soul stirring 
account of the rise and fall of Mussalmans secured remark- 
able success for the cause that the pioneer of Aligarh reform 
was fighting for. I endorse every word of the enthusiastic 
praise bestowed by the learned Shaikh Sahib on Hali for his 
Musaddas Madd-o-Jazr-i-Islam which fills more than two pages 
of his brochure. Critics and men of very high culture and 
taste have recorded a note of disapproval of the language and 
style in which the poem is couched. I would like to explain 
away all these charges in a word that such slips and defects 
are found in the production of all masters of the poetic art 
and Hali is no exception. To me it appears that the rather 
unnecessarily strong langoage nsed by HaJi against the then 
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modern Gazal and elasBical poete in general, both in hia 
introduction and the body of the poem beginning with the line 

oj 

and in the Introduction to hip Diwan roused the ire of lovers of 
the old school who did their worst in running down Hali’s poetry 
and his reputation. As to the other controversy that followed 
the publication of the Musaddas and was led by Molvi Mohammad 
Ismail Narnauli, it docs not fall within my province to touch upon. 

Almost all that Hali wrote after leaving Lahore was of com 
munal nature, except Munajat-i-Bewa in which familiar Hindi 
was almost wholly drawn on. 

Here I would refer to the ob.servationsmade by the celebrated 
American critic and poet whose writings form part of standard 
English literature. I mean James Russel Lowell. These are his 
views regarding communal or national poetry. Says he ; — 

“ Both Dryden and Daniel are fine poets, though both of 
them in their most elaborate works made shipji^reck of their 
genius on the shoal of bad subjects.”. 

Again in reference with John Barbour’s “Bruce” he says : — 

“ It is national in a high and generous way, but I confess I 
have little faith in that quality of literature which is commonly 
called nationality a kind of praise seldom given where there is any 
thing better to be said. Literature that loses its meaning, or the 
best part of it, when it gets beyond sight of the parish chapel is 
not what I understand by literature.” 

There is much truth in these observations. One can see that 
a communal or natiomil poet “lacks that serene impartiality of 
mind which results^ from breadth of culture ; nay, he seems 
narrow, insular, almost parochial and reminds us of those saints 
of Dante who gather brightness by revolving on their own axis”. 
But poetry, all the same, has been employed for practical ends, 
so did Hali and his followers. 

Looking at the poem from the ethical point of view its con- 
ception was defective. It had an elegaic cast. It left the reader 
in gloomy despair instead of optimistic heartening. The supple- 
ment added to it afterwards does not quite fall in with the trend 
of the original poem like Milton’s Paradise Regained and Arnold’s 
Light of the World as sequels to Paradise Lost and Light of Asia. 
But all this we can say now, not when the Musaddas was all the 
rage. 

There is a universally respected convention of the literary 
world that living authors are spared such discussion as I have 
undertaken. And I do' not know how to introduce our great 
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Philosopher poet Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal in this survey of 
Urdu Poetry. I, however, believ'e, it will remain incomplete if I 
follow the convention to the letter. 

Emotional and full-blooded like all our “ Ahl-i-Khitta ”, Sir 
Mohammad Iqbal combines in him the other two qualities of mind 
as well — volition and intellect, to a very high degree. In his 
early daj s he belonged more to the natural school than communal. 
His lyrics and madrigals used to be the outcome of the most 
cheerful and debonair heart. The extraordinary freshness an<l 
verity of his subject matter, descriptive vividness of his imagery, 
conscious artistry of style and cleverly wrought metaphor are 
his chief merits. He never catered for the popular taste. Natural 
poetry would have been a metrical version of natural History bad 
not Saroor, t’hakbast and Iqbal enlivened it with their left band. 
Iqbal's poetry is superb with fancy and exuberance of oriental 
mind coupled with penetrative sweetness anrl mobility of Western 
eulture. Jt has always point and effect. He is very often inspired 
and never laborious and dull. Though his later compositions all 
belong to the communal school, you will not, however, detect in 
them that smack of narrow parochialism which is a characteristic 
fault of all communal and national poetry. His “ Shikwa ” for 
instance, has all the excellences which qualify a classic. Dr. 
Nicholson puts it correctly that “Iqbal has drunk deep of European 
literature, his philosophy owes much to Nietzsche and Bergson 
and his poetry often reminds us of Shelley.” “ Yet” adds he, 
he thinks and feels ns a Moslem and just for this reason his in- 
fluence may be great.” And indeed his influence is greater. But 
it is a great pity that of late he has taken Persian as the vehicle 
of his poetry and gone over his own words. 

^ 

THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL. 

The renaissance has not yet reached its culmination. The 
dust from all corners of the ground was collected, made into ojay, 
was given a form, yet its nostrils were still waiting for that breath 
of life, which may make it a living being. That breath of life 
came from the West which was conscientiously impatient to reap 
her old debts to the East. To clear the allegory, that breath 
of life was the realization of universal love and univera^ beauty 
for all and in each object of the world. The study and' assimilation 
of the subjective poetry of Coleridge, Keata and Shelley poets of ’ 
the English Romantic Revival has infused a spirit in the Urdu 
poetry and literature which surpasses in grace and excellence all 
the schoola of days gone by ; and ja bringing into existence s school 
which is the best and the most beautiful mixture of the leaning 
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and culture of the East and the West. That philistif.ism and 
parochialism of the naturalist and communal schools is not now 
the staple food of no change die-hards, wlio arc by no means 
rara avis in the domain of literary criticism. l" am not in 
favour of those who would like to see all objective 
excluded and discarded from poetry. The artist has an aesthetic 
sense and knows how much of the different colours to mix up on 
his pallet. As matter and spirit must be co-existent, in the like 
manner subjectivity and objectivity must be wedded to each 
other to produce that subtle feUcitous effect for which cultured 
consciousness always hankers. 

With our poets of classical school as with Rossetti beauty was 
confined m human form. To the nautal school as with William 

apparently objective. To Romanticist it is both 
within him as well as without. Among the various characteristics 
of romanticism may be included as Hud.son has described “ its 
intense subjectivity and emotionalism, its love of nature and the 
picturesque ”. But at bottom it is as Victor Hugo put it 
liberalism in literature ^ 


When you go to a big waterfall, unless you are under orders 
of your physician, you do not go there to inhale ozone but to see 
a great volume of water falling from a considerable height bath- 
ing the rays of the sun in so many variegated hues and so’on— a 
phenomenon you cannot have at home and therefore you eniov 
It. But you shall not be able to enjoy it if you go to a waterfall 
and make a bowl of the palms of your hands, fill your stomach 
with water and heat a hasty retreat sneering at the Public Works 
authorities of thelocabty for not restricting the fall to a decently 
moderate volume to save those from drenching who go to it for 
drinlang water. You have seen two sorts of men who go to a 
waterfall This divaion extends itself to all mankiL and 

ttie world into materialists and spiritualists. Really 
both matenalism and spiritualism are interdependent. ^ 

Crhabb was very near the truth when he sang 





hr, he plunged into the abstract when 

ho got bewildered to find out the entity and yalue of the phe- 

nomenon. Verily there is no distinction between substance and 
phenomenon, reality and appearance, as has been said— 


Nor kernel nor husk in nature see 
For there twain together be. 

‘ One great truth in the universal life around us is that there 
A Ways gomg on an exquisite harmonising process which fuses 
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power and beauty into a dynamic reality, where both disappear 
w'ith their individual qualities. Power becomes transformed 
into beauty and beauty into power.’ Thus the system of the 
creative dance endures talking strong and weak notes in perfect 
symphony and illuminating the imagination and action, intros- 
pection and observation. With this trend of thought once ob- 
tained. language and style cannot be neglected. The new thought 
must be clothed in new language. 

Says Mr. Mair : — 

The new poets have to find their own language, to enrich 
with new borrowings from other tongues the stock of words suit- 
able for poetry.” 

Hence the process of Neology, *. e., new ways of inflection and 
minting of words and compounds is the indispensable stage to 
reach in the course of evolution of Urdu Poetry- 

Let me close with what the spirit said to Faust : — 

” The realm of spirit is not closed. 

Your eyes are dull, your heart is dead. 

Up scholar, up, and undismayed. 

Bathe your breast in the morning red.” 

B. M. Dattatbbta, Kaih. 


AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OP ASTRONOMICAL AND 
MATHEMATICAL RESEARCH IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

By S. N. Dass Qdyta, Es^., MjV., 

I*ro/eeaor of Mathematical F. C: CoUcgt, Lahore, 

1 propose to give in this paper-’a short account of the con- 
tributions made by the ancient Hindus in the department of 
Astronomy and some branches of mathematics. I shaU begin 

With ABtronomy and then deal in turn with Geometry Also bra 
and Arithmetio* * ® 

ABtronwHy. < 

Among the Hindus, two different olasses of knowledge were 
mcluded under the term Jyoiiah. 

(*) Qan\ta Jyotiah f ^funr ) or Astronomy, 

and^ tii) Phaiaia JyotUk ( ) or Astrology. 
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The motions of the sun, moonand the planets, the determin- 
ation of the^ places among the stars, the calculation of the eclipses, 
the prediction of their occurrences, divisions and sub-divisions 
o. time form the subject matter of Astronomy and the treatises 
dealing with these are called 8iddhant<M ). The in- 

hnence which the planets and the other heavenly bodies are 
supposed to exert on the inhabitants of this earth on account of 
their position among the stars and their conjunctions with other 
planets and stars is dealt with in Phalita JyniUh or Astrology. 
The Phalita JyotUh is again sub-divided into two parts — Sanhita 
and Hora ( Fir??TI and gttT ). If the influences of these 
heavenly bodies operate on a country, race or nationality or if 
they embrace a particular period of time ; it is snvkita and if on 
the individuals affecting the concerns of their earthly life, it is 
flora. Of this three-fold division of Hindu JyotUh I shall 
concern myself with a brief history of thegrowth, development and 
decline of the formal Astronomy known as the Siddhantas. This 
iiiBtory may be divided into four periods 

(1) The Vedic Jyotish period {approximately, from 4500 
B. C. to 1200 B. C.). 

( 2 ) The period (about 1200 B. C. to A. D. 78, 

that is, to the commencement of the Saka era of ShalivaJiaka). 

(3) The Siddhant Jyotish period (from 78 A.D. to about 
1160 A. D.) 

(4) The Karana Jyotish period from 1160 A. D. to 

modem times). 

Bbmod. — T he earliest trace of Astronomical knowledge 
among the Hindus was to be found in tho sacred writings of (he 
Vedas. In fact, Astronomy was studied as one of the six limbs 
of every one of the four Vedas. 

ffTWf 6!n«cuf vqtffT'ir i 

ntii 

The six limbs enumerated in the above verse are (t) r 77 ^T— 
modem phonetics, (m) ♦ 5 qi — rules about the rituals, (vi) 
grammar, (it») a sort of dictionary of the 

difficult Vedic words, (v) Astronomy, (t’») Rhetoric. 

T^ early period may be termed the Vedic Period the astrono 
mioal leatures of which are ae foil owe : — 

(a) A year of 360 civil days. 

(b) A knowledge of the planets (and also . their names 

according to Tilak). 

(e) The division ci the ecliptic into 27 Nokshatras . 

(d) The divfsjon ci the ynar into\^3aj^'A'' 
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Towards the end of the Vedic period there was further deve- 
lopment of the astronomical knowIeil| 2 e of the Hindus. The 
astronomy of this time being the astronomy contained intheJyotish- 
Vedanga (about 1200 B. C. according to Dikshit) — a book supposed 
to be uritti-ii by J^ag<lha ( T-3) containing only 49 verses. Tliero 
is a gj'oat divergence of opinion regarding the meanings of some of 
the verses and ti.c intcr{>retation put on tliein. The special features 
of this time are, in addition to what has been said abov’e, ns 
follows ; — 

A five-year cycle of 306 days containing 

(1) 00 solar montJis, 

(2) 02 lunar months, 

(3) 1.830 civil days, 

(4) 30 tithis, 

(r>) 07 sideral months. 

There is no mention of the 12 signs of the Zodiac, but there is 
nienfion of solar month. 

'Ptiere has been much controversy among the Vcdic scholars 
aboitt f he ^’^<‘danga-.Jyotisl^ since Weber discovered it in the late 
sixtie.- of the 19th century. Tilak, Jacobi and Dikshit placed it. 
somew otre about 1400 B. C. and Benthj' and some other European 
scholars regarded it to bo of much posterior date about 2000 B.C, 
The date of the composition of the Vedanga-Jyotish, the first 
formal astronomical book among the Hindus, is an important 
landmark in the history of the development of Indian Astronomy. 

11. The Second Period extending from 1200 B. C. to 
78 A. H.) is the period when Jyotish Sanhitas were composed. The 
authors of this period are Garga, Parasar and other Rishis and 
references to their works are made by later authors. This is 
the period of extensive rituals among the Hindus and strict rules 
were given about the time and the Naksbatras under which these 
rituals were to be practised and the inauspicious results that would 
follow in consequence of departure from these rules. In this 
period, no addition to astronomical knowledge over the previous 
period was observable but the Hindus probably began coniolidat* 
ing their astronomical knowledge. To this period belong the 
celebrated sulba-sutras, which contain the famous geometrical 
theorem that “ the square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares on the sides.*’ The 
discovery of the Sulva-sulroA by Dr. G. Thibant in 1876 eflfectively 
disposes of the erroneous view that the Hindus derived all their 
geometrical knowledge from the Greeks — a view which was-fondly 
cherished by a certain section of European scholars. It may not 
be out of place to mention here that the study of Astronomy, 
Geometry and other branches of Mathematics ajnong the Hindus 

arose out of the necessity of conforming trt certain rules when 

>» « . ... - — _ 
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performing Vedic rituals and sacrifices. The sacrifices and rituals 
were to be performed when tJje moon, the sun, or the planets 
entered certain stars in the lunar-zodiac or the sacrificial fire 
was to be lit upon ground of certain geometrical shape or altars 
were to be constructed of certain volume and shape. These in- 
junctions necessitated among the earlier Hin<lus a stiid\ of 
astronomy, geometry, solid geometr3- and other branches of 
mathematics. They were later on stmlied for their own sake. 

III. The Third Period (A. D. 78 to 1150 A. 1).) began with 
the Siddhantas of which 18 (or 20) have been enumerated. De- 
velopment of astronomical knowledge reached its liigh water- 
mark in this period which has been appropriately designated as its 
“ golden age ”. A galaxy of famous astronomers flourished in 
this period and untrammelled by authority and tradition, thov 
carried on their speculations and researches in hitherto une.x- 
plored domains of astronomy. The great Aryabhata (probablv 
born at Pataliputra in A.D. 476), Brahmaputra, (born A. D. 
the author of Brahmasphuta Siddhanta, Varabainibir (A. D. 
505), the author of Brihat Samhits and the compiler of the Panch- 
siddhantika, and later on the celebrated Bhaskaracharya (A. D. 
1114), the author of Siddhanta Siroinani made important contri- 
butions in algebra, arithmetic, geometry and astronomy. Surya- 
Mdhant of unknown authorship, Paulish Siddhant and Komak 
Siddhant, belong to this pcriotl. A short account of the more 
prominent among them will not be out of jilacc. 

1. Aryab'ea was the author of Aryabhat-Tantru, a complete 
treatise on the then known astronomy. 

Aryabhat was an innovator. He was the first to make 
use of equations in solving problems : he was the first to 
make use of letters to signify numbers , he was the first to 
teach that the earth rotates round its axis and produces 
the phenomenon known as day** and night, f’olebrooke savs, 
“Aryabhata affirmed the diurnal revolution of the earth on its 
axis. He possessed the true theory of the causes of the solar 
and the lunar eclipses and disregarded the imaginary' dark planets 
of the- mythologists and astrologers, affirming the moon and the 
primary planets to be essentially dark and only illuminated bv 
the sun.’’ 

The Saka era of Salivahana (reckoned from 78 A. D.) had not 
come into vogue in his time a.® he never used that era. Neither 
did he use the Sambat era of Vikramaditya (reckoned from 56 
B. C.) Dates are always given by him according to the Kali era 
( ♦, »..^) which commenced from 3101 B. C. This means 
that if we subtract 3179 from the Kali era, we get the Saka era 
( ). 

2. V araka-mihira was born in the city of Kampilya in 
Magadh (modern Patna) of 'Brahthin parents. After learning the 
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rudiments of astronomy from hia father Adityadas, he went to 
Abanti or Ujjain to study further. He compiled the Punch- 
siddkaniika from the five older siddhantae, namely, (t) Partamaha 
or Brahma, {**) Bashi.‘«tha, {Hi) Romaka Siddhanta, (to) Pauliah 
Siddhant, and (o) Sanra Siddhanta. He also wrote a book on 
astrology called the Brihat-Sanhita. He knew that the moon 
was a dark body and the lunar eclipse takes place on account 
of the moon entering the shadow of the earth. He says “ one 
half of the moon whose orbit lies between the sun and the earth 
is always bright by the sun’s rays ; the other half is dark by its 
own shadows, like the two sides of a pot standing in the sun- 
shine.” 

Again In? says the true explanation of the phenomenon 
(of the eclipses) is thi.s : in an eclipse of the moon, he enters into 
the earth s shadow ; in a solar eclipse, the same thing happens 
to the .sun. Hence, the commencement of a lunar eclipse does not 
lake place from the tvest side, nor that of the solar eclipse from the 
east ." — Brihat Sanhita, Chap. V. 

3. Brahmagupta— horn at Bhillamal near Multan in A. D. 
598. He was a skilful observer anfl introduced important correc- 
tions to the places of the planets after making observations on 
them. He tried to disprove the theory of rotation of the earth 
and denounced Arybhata for enunciating a theory not sanctioned 
by tradition and Vedic authority. He was the author of (i) 
Brahmasphuta Siddhant and («) Karan- Khandakhadyam both 
of which were translated into Arabic as Sind-hind and Alarkand 
(as stated by Alberuni — Muslim author, born in Khiva in 973 A.D. 
and who came to India with Mahmud of Gazni when he invaded 
India. An account of contemporary India may be obtained from 
his Arabic book which has been translated into EneUsh bv Dr 
Sachan as “ Albenmi’s India.” 

4. Bhaekaracharya — bom in 1114 A, D. at Bijapur. At 
^e age of 36, ho wrote the Siddhant-Shiromani which along with 
Surya Sidhant still remains the two standard books on Hindu 
Mtronomy. His ” Lilavati ” is a well-known work on arithmetic. 
He also wrote a book on algebra called ” Bij-ganit.” 

Bhaskara considered the earth to be a round globe suspended 
in space by its own force. 

^7 ^ I ^ 

” This ^rth does not rest on anything else but is auapended 
m space by its own force ; on its surface Jive aU the men. drx as. 
daityhs and dfinavas.” 
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He also recognised the attractive force of the earth by means 
of which the bodies fall downwards, as the following verse in the 
“ Siddhant Shiromani ” shows : — 

STlfif? I 

9Ttr?T i 

H*T»nT^ ^ || 

“ Heavy bodies are drawn towards the earth by its attractive 
force ; we think that the bodies are falling down but they are 
really being drawn towards the earth by its attraction.” 

From this we should not jump up to the conclusion (as some 
have done) that Newton (A. D. 1642 — 1727) was anticipated by 
Bhaskara in the discovery of the law of gravitation. There is a 
vast difference between heavy bodies falling downwards by the 
earth's attractive force and the law of gravitation which embraces the 
whole solar and stellar system. Newton showed that all bodies, 
great and small — the planet revolving round the sun and the 
apple falling from the tree — follow the same laws. Newton’s 
most significant contribution to mankind was an idea — the idea 
that the world we live in, is not independent of the rest of the 
universe, but that every smallest particle of matter is connected 
with the most remote planet and star ; that we cannot think of 
ourselves as the centre of all things but that we merely occupy 
our place in a system of universal law.” 

The astronomical features of this period are : — 

1. The mean motions of the planets. 

2. The true places of the planets. 

3. The gnomon. 

4. The eclipses. 

6. Planetary conjunctions. 

6. Asterisms. 

7. Heliacal rising and setting. 

8. Instruments. 

9. Time, cosmogony. 

10. Astrology. 

IV. Thb Foubtb AKI) JUA8T PERIOD is the period of Karan - 
Jyotish. This is the period of decline of Hindu astronomy. The 
Siddhanta or formal astronomy consists of two parts : 

(1) The first part consists of rules of calculation without 
explanation and is termed Karana and, 

i2) The second part consisting of the explanations and thu 
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reason 


for the rules is known as Up^jpcithe -5 ) 


In this period the astronomers blindly followed the rules 
and failed to apply the Bija or the corrections (depending upon 
accurate observation) necessary for determining the positions of 
the planets with exactitude. Quite a large army of authors wrote 
commentaries on the older Siddhantas. Nothing original w’as 
ever discovered or new knowledge from other sources assimilated. 
To name only a few, we have : — 


(i) Yuan Raj (it) Ganesh. 

(lu) Kuchana Charog. (e) Mahadev. 

(vii) Gangndhar Lakshmidas 

(x) Nilkantha. (a-j) Makarand. 

{xiii) Dinakur. (xiv) Nagesh 

(.rt’i) Annnta Daibngna. Chintamani 

others. 


(t»») Divakar. 

(vi) Mahendra Suri. 
(la:) Ballal. 

(xij) Dnmodar. 

(.»t)) Krishna. 
Dikshit and many 


The Ganak Tarangini of late Mahamahopadhaya Sudhakar 
Dwivedi gives the biographical sketches of a large number of 
astronomers together with their works. 

No account of Hindu astronomy is complete without a reference 
to the admirable work done in the cause of advancement of 
astronomical knowledge by Rnja Yaising of Jaipur. He succeeded 
to the throne of Jaipur in 1699. “ He showed a predilection for 

astronomical work and by constant study, he obtained a thorough 
knowledge of its principles and rules. He found the astronomical 
tables in use defective, and set himself the task of preferring new 
ones. With this purpose in view, Jaisingh took every means to 
ensure success. He attached himself to no particular school 
but studied Hindu, Muslim and European methods impartially. 
He collected astronomical books and had certain of them trans- 
lated ; he organized a regular staff 'of w’orkers and sent some of 
them to foreign countries to collect information; he invited 
certain Europeans and others interested in astronomy to Jaipur ; 
he built a large observatory at Delhi and made careful 
observations there for seven years with a view to the prepa- 
ration of a new star catalogue ; and afterwards he built other 
observatories at Jaipur, Ujjain, Benares and Mathura” In all 
his astronomical activities, he was very materially assisted by 

the learned Pandit Jagan Nath whom he brought to his court 
from the Deccan. 

The following note by Prof. C.A. Vallino of Rome shows the in- 

Muhammadan writers- 
The Muhammadans are the first scientific elements of astronomy 
to India. In A. D. 771 there came to Baghdad an Indian embassy, 
one learned member of which introduced to the Arabs the Srdh^ 
masphuta^idh inla composed in Sanskrit in A. D. 628 by Brahma- 
gupta. From this work (which the Arabs called tu-Sind-Hind) 



Ibrahim ibn Habib-al-Faz'irl drew the element and inetliods of 
calculation for his astronomical tables adapted to the MuliainnuHlan 
lunar year. Almost contemporaneously Ya’qiib ibn T riq com- 
posed his Tarkib-al-aflak, ' the composition of the celestial .spheres’, 
which was based on the elements and methods of the Brolnna- 
sphutasiddanta and on other data furnished by another Indian 
scientist (K. U. K. H.) who came to Baghdad with a second embassy 
inieiA. H. (A D. 777-778). It seems that almost at the same time 
there was translated into Arabic under the name al-Arknnd the 
Kkandakhiidyaka, written about A. D. 665 by the same Brahma- 
gupta, but containing elements different from those of his 
other work. Abfi’I-hasan al-Ahwfizi a contemporary of al-Fazari 
and of Ya’qub ibn Tnriq, probably drawing on oral teachings of 
learned Indians, introduced to the Arabs the planetary motions 
according to al-Arjabhad (a corruption of Aryabhata, the name 
of an Indian astronomer who wrote in A. D. 500). These Indian 
works had many imitators in the l^Iuliammadan world uj) to end 
of the first half of the Vth century of the Hijra ( 1 1th century A. D.); 
some astronomers (e. Habash-an-Nairizi, Ibn as-Sambli) wrote 
contemporaneously books based on Indian methods and elements 
and books with Grjeco-Arabic elements, others (e. g., Muhammad 
ibn Ishaq as Sarabsi, Abu’l wafft, al-Biruni, al-Hazm») adapted 
elements calculated by the Muhammadan a.stronomers to great 
artificial cycles of years constructed in imitation of those of the 
Indians. 


GEOMETRY. 

The earliest geometry of the Hindus is to be found in the 
Sulva-sutras of Bandhyana and Apastasumbu which form parts 
of the Vcdic literature. Geometry was studied not for its own 
sake but to enable the priests to construct altar.s and other figures 
of defined shape and size needed for the proper performances of 
their religious rites. The following arc some of the problems 
solved by the Mathematieians of the Vedic cycle : — 

1. Theso-called Pythagorean theorem, namely “the square 

on the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal 

to the sum of the squares on the other two sides.” 

2. Construction of squares equal to the sum or difference 

of two squares. 

3. Conversion of oblongs into squares and vice versa. 

4. Construction of lengths equal to quadratic surds ; the 

approximate value of x/~‘ 

5. Construction of successive larger squares from smaller 

ones by addition. 

6. Determination of the area of an isosceles trapezium 

when the lengths of its parallel sides and the distance 

between them are known. 
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Later on, we find Aryabhata (A- D, 476) solving the following 
geomotrical problems : — 


1. The area of a triangle. 

2. The area of a circle. 

3. The area of a trapezium. 

4. The distance of the point of intersection of the dia- 
gonals of a trapezium from either of the parallel sides. 


o. The length of the radius of a circle. 


also the value of 
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and the area of 


Aryabhata gave 
tlie circle as irr* 


Fresh contributions to geometry were made by Brahmagupta 
A. D. 598 to A. D. 660) who solved the following problems : — 


1. The construction of right-angled triangles with rational 

sides. 

2. The various properties of right-angled triangles. 

3. The area of a cyclic quadrilateral. 

4. The properties of isosceles trapezium. 

5. The properties of cyclic quadrilateral. 

6. The properties of circles ; Brahmagupta gave the rules 

(t) for finding the diameter of a circle when the height 
and chord of a segment of it are given and (ti) for 
finding area of a segment of a circle. The first rule 
in the form given by the Hindu was not known 
in Greece. Musa (830 A. D.) learnt both these rules 
from Brahmagupta’s works. 

T. 'I'he volume of a cone ns one-third the volume of a 
cylinder, on the same base and with same height. 

8. The volume of a pyramid as one-third the volume of the 
prism. 


Bhaskara summarised and methodized the result of all pre- 
vious investigators, e. g., Lata, Aryabhata, Lalla (499 A. D.), 
Varahamihir (A. D. 505), Brahmagupta, Sridhara (A. D. 863). 
Mahavira (A. D. 860). Aryabhata the younger (A. D. 970) and 
Utpalal (A. D. 970). 


ALGEBRA. 


'* Algebra is a Hindu science in spite of the Arabio name. 
Cajori .suspects that Diophantus (A. I). 360), the first Greek 
algebraist, got the first glimpses of algebraic knowledge from 
India. According to Heath, the Europeans were anticipated by 
the Hindus in the symbolic form of algebra. According to De 
Morgan, the work of Diophantus is hardly algebraic in the sense 
in which that term can be applied to the science of India. Accord- 
ing to Hankel, the Hin dus are the real inventors of algebra, if we 
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define algebra as the application of arithmetical operation to both 
rational and irrational numbers or magnitudes. 

The mathematician who systematized the earlier algebraic 
knowledge of the Hindus and thus became the founder of a new 
science is Aryabhata (born A. D. 476 at Pataliputra on the Ganges 
in Eastern India). He was thus over a century later than Dio- 
phantus ; but Smith proves that neither in methods nor in achieve- 
ments could the Greek be the inspirer of the Hindu.” 

The points in which the Hindu algebra appears partic iilarly 
distinguished from the Greek are thus enumerated by ('olebrooke : 

1. A better and more comprehensive algorithm. 

2. The management of equations involving more than one 
unknown term. (This adds to the two classes noticed by the 
Saracens, viz., simple and compound.) 

3. The resolution of equations of a higher order, in which, 
if they achieved little, they had at least the merit of the attempt 
and anticipated a modem discovery in the solution of biquadratics. 

4. General methods for the solution of indeterminate pro- 
blems of first and second degrees, in which they went far beyond 
Hiophantus, and anticipated the discoveries of modern algebraists. 

5. Application of algebra to astronomical investigation 
and geometrical demonstration in which also they hit upon some 
methods which have been reinvented in later times. 

It was thus not a “ primitive ” algebra that the Hindus deve- 
loped. The achievements of Indian algebra from the Vth to 
Xllth century have in some cases anticipated the discoveries 
of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries in Europe. Modem algeb- 
raists have thus only re-discovered already known truths. 

The Hindu algebra of this period was the principal feeder of 
Saracen algebra through Yakub and Musa, and indirectly in- 
fluenced to a certain extent mcdijeval European mathematics. 

The Hindu discoveries in algebra may be thus summarised 
from the recent investigations of Prof. N. B. Mitra ; — 

1. The idea of an absolutely negative quantity, 

2. The first exposition of the complete solution of the quad- 
ratic equation. (Brahmagupta A. D. 598 — 660). 

3. Rules for finding permutations and combinations 
(Bhaskara, bom 1114). These were unknown to the Greeks. 

4. Indeterminate equations : “ The glory of having invented 
general methods in this most subtle branch of mathematics 
belongs to the Indians.** 

Indeterminate equations of the second degree. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

V>c Morgan says, Hindu Arithmetic is greatly superior to 

any which the Greeks had. Indian Arithmetic is tliat which we 
* 

now use/’ Professor Weber is of opinion that the Arabs borrowed 
from the Hindus their arithmetic and algebra in both of which it 
apiH-ars thatdlie Hindus attained, quite independently, a high 
<legi(‘e of proficiency. Professor Wallace says, The LilavoH 
treats of arithmetic and contains not only the common rules of 
that science, bnt the applications of these to various questions of 
interest . barter, mixtures, combinations, permutations, sums of 
progri'ssion , indeterminate problems, and men.surntion of snrfac<* 
and solids. 'rii<* rules arc found to be exact and nearly as simple 
as ill the present state of analytieal investigation. The numerical 
results are rca<lily deduces I and if they be compared with the 
earliest specimens of Greek calculation, the advantages of the 
decimal notations are placed in a striking light/* In his “ Hindu 
achievements in exact s<Mi*nc(' Professor Sarkar savs : — 

Th«* Iwf) f<)iin«lati<n>s of iiritlinu'tic were* elisooverfd 1)V the 
Hindus : — 

(0 The syinl)ols of numbers or mnnerals as tliey arc called. 

(ii) 'I'he decimal syst<‘m of notatior. 

Numerals liave been in us<* in India since at least the third 
centur\- H. (’. 'I'hey wore employed in the minor roek-edicts of 
Asoka the B. In modern times, the numerals are 

wrongly known as “ Arabic ” because the European nations got 
them from Iheir Saracen (Arab) teachers. 

The decimal system was known to Aryabhata (A. D. 476) 
and Brahmagupta (A. D. 5U8 — 660) and fully described by 
Bhaskaraeharva (A. D. 1114). In Subandim’s *“ Vasavadatta,” 
a Sanskrit prose romance (A. D. 550 — 606) the stars are described 
as zero. In “ Vyasa-bhasya ” also, the system is referred to. 
The transformation of substance in chemical fusion through the 
“ unequal distribution of forces ” is there illustrated by a mathe* 
maticnl analogy : “ Even as the same figure ‘ 1 ’ stands for a 
hundred in the place of hundred, for ten in the place of ten, and 
for a unit in the place of a unit.” The “ Vyasa-bhasj'a ” cannot 
have been composed later than the sixth century A. D. The 
decimal system w’as therefore known to the Hindus long before 
its appearance in the writings of the Arabs or Graeco-Syrians . 

The Saracens learnt from the Hindus both the system of 
numeration and tho method qf computation. Even in tho time of 
Caliph Walid (705—16) the Saracens had to depend on alphabe- 
tical symbols. They had no figures for numbers yet. A Hindu 
scientific mission reached Mansur's court from Sindh in 773. This 
introduced the Moslems to Hindu astronomical tables. The 
Saracen astronomical work thus compiled was abridged by Musa, 
the Librarian of Caliph Mamun (813 — 33). “ And he studied and 
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communicated to his countrymen the Indian compendious motliod 
of computation, i. c., their arithmetic and their analytical calculus.” 

This was the first introduction of the decimal sy.stem amouK 
the Saracens (830). They have ever since acknowledged their debt 
to the Hindus. Alberuni (1033) wrote : “ The numeral si<rns 
which we use are derived from the finest forms of the Hindu signs ” 

It was probably in the Xllth century that the Europeans 
learnt this Hindu science from their Saracen masters. Leonardo 
of Pisa, an Italian merchant, was educated in Barbary, and thu.s 
became acquainted with the so-called Arabic numeral.s and Musa’s 
work on Algebra based on the Sanskrit. In 1202 was published 
his “ Liber Abbaci This was the beginning of modern 
arithmetic in Europe. The pioneering work may have been done 
by Gerbert, a Frenchman, who learnt the Hindu system from the 
Mohammedan teachers at Cordova in Spain (C\ 970 — 80). Mxisa, 
the distinguished Moslem mathematician, was thus the connecting 
link between the algebra and arithmetic of the Hindus and the 
mediaeval European mathematics. 

Let me conclude, by quoting two extracts from the waitings 
of two eminent authors : “ It is remarkable to what extent Inclian 

mathematics enter into the science of our time. Both the form 
and the spirit of the arithmetic and algebra of modern times arc 
essentially Indian and not Grecian. Think of that most perfect 
of mathematical symbolisms, the Hindu notation, think of the 
Indian arithmetical operations nearly as perfect as our own, think 
of their algebraic methods and then judge whether the Brahmins 
on the banks of the Ganges are not entitled to some credit. Un- 
fortunately some of the brilliant of the Hindu discoveries in in- 
determinate analysis reached Europe too late to exert influence 
they would have exerted, had they come two or three centuries 
earlier.” (Cajori). 

There was hardly any difference between Europe and Asia 
at the time of the French Revolution (1789). The real and only 
cause of the parting of ways between the East and the West, nay, 
between the mediaeval and the modern, was the discovery of 
steam, or rather its application to production and transportation. 
The steam-engine effected an industrial revolution during the first 
three decades of the XIXth century. It is this revolution which 
has ushered in the “ modernism ” of the modern world in social 
institutions, science and philosophy, as well as brought about the 
supremacy of Eur.-America over Asia. 

The year 1816 may be conveniently taken to be the year T 
of this modernism, as with the fall of Napoleon it marks also the 
beginning of a new era in world-politics, practically the era in 
which we still live. The difference between the Hindu and Eur.- 
American, or between the East and the West, is a real difference 
to-day. But it is not a difference in mentality or “ ideals ” or 
so-called race-genius. It is a difference of one century, the wondf'r- 
ful century “ in a more comprehensive sense than Wallace gives 
to it.” 
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PARALLEL STRAIGHT LINES. 

* By T.at.a Khairati Lax, B.A., B.T., 

D. A .-F. High School, Lahore. 

In teaching Geometry there are certain imperfections that 
baffle the efforts of a teacher to give a clear idea about them to 
beginners so as not toconfuse later logical development. The treat* 
ment of ‘Parallels’ says Lobatschewsky “ belongs to these imperfec- 
tions and he considers that the absurdity in the fundamental con- 
cepts of the geometrical magnitude and in the manner and methods 
of representing, and measuring of these magnitudes and finally 
the momentus gap in the theory of parallels to fill which all efforts 
of mathematicians, says he, “ have been so far in vain and 
therefore the theory of parallels should not lose its claim to the 
attention of geometricians. The theory of parallels has been 
treated. 

1. On the lines of Euclid which assumes the following 
definition of parallel straight lines : — 

“ Parallel straight lines are straight lines which being in the 
same plane and being produced indefinitely in both directions do 
not meet one another in either direction.” And the following 
axiom known as 12th axiom or the 5th postulate of Euclid: 

” That if a straight line falling on two straight lines make the 
interior angles on the side of it less than two right angles, the two 
straight lines if produced indefinitely meet on that side on which 
are the angle.s less than two right angles ”, or the Playfair’s form 
of it which runs as follows : — ” Two intersecting straight lines 
cannot be both parallel at the same time to a given straight line.” 

2. On the lines advocated in modern times we may classify 
under three groups practically all the definitions of parallel straight 
lines that have been given, even though they have a good deal in 
common and some of them lead easily to the other. 

(а) Parallel straight lines have no point common, under 

which general conception the following varieties of 
statements may be included : 

(«) they do not cut one another, i.t., they are non-sectional 
lines, 

(n) they meet at infinity, or 
{Hi) they have a common point at infinity. 

(б) Parallel straight lines have the same or like direction 

under which class of definition we may include all 
definitions that introduce transversals and assume the 
following axioms of parallelism : — 

(i) When two parallel straight lines are out by another . 
straight line, if a pair of odrresponding angles are 
equal the two straight lines are parallel. 
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(»*) When two parallel straight lines are cut by another 
straight line the corresponding angles so formed are 
equal. 


3. Parallel straight lines have the distance between them 
constant, with which we may group the attempt made to explain 
a parallel as the geometrical locus of all points which are equi- 
distant from a given straight line. 


The assumption of the XII axiom of Euclid bad been a subject 
of controversy from the very beginning. Even Aristotle ob- 
served that “ there is nothing surprising in different hypotheses 
leading to the same error as one might conclude that parallels 
do not meet from the assumption either (a) that the interior angle 
is greater than the exterior angle or (6) that the angles of a 
triangle make up more than two right angles.” 

Even the earliest commentators on Euclid’s Text held that 
the axiom of parallels was not sufficiently evident to be accepted 
without proof and they attempted to deduce it as a consequence 
of other propositions. In order to succeed in their attempts they 
endeavoured to introduce new definitions of parallel lines in place 
of the Euclidian definition given in a negative form. 


Prosidonius, one of the earliest geometricians, defined the 
term as follows 


" Parallel lines are those which being in one plane neither 
converge nor diverge but have all the perpendiculars equal which 
are drawn from the points of the one line to the other while such 
straight lines as make the perpendiculars less and less continually 
■io converge to one another.” 


What this amounts to is that parallel straight lines are those 
which when produced indefinitely both ways the distance between 
them or the perpendicular drawn from either of them on the other 
is always equal and not different, and has sown the seeds of modern 
geometry from the view point that parallels are everywhere 
equidistant or that a parallel is the locus of a point which moves 
such that its distance from a straight line is constant. 

This axiom, says Proculus, “ought even to be struck out of 
the postulates altogether ” because it is a theorem involving 
many difficulties and requires for its demonstration a number of 
definitions and theorems. This statement is further strengthened 
by the fact thateven Euclid proved the converse of it, i.c., the sum 
of any of the angles of a triangle is less than two right angles 
Thus we see the assumption of Euclid's Xllth axiom 
has led us into troubled waters and countless successive attempts 
have been made throi^h more than twenty centuries to prove 
the postulate, many of them by geometricians of ability such as 
Ptolemy, Proculus, Lambert, Qause, Legender, and all of them 
have failed to give a logical proof^of the axiom. 
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Further development was made in the theory of parallels 
when Playfair changed the Xllth axiom of Euclid thus ; 

“Two intersecting straight lines cannot both be parallel at 
the same time to a third straight line which really supposes 
implicitly that lines which point to different directions cannot 
at the same time point to the same direction. 

Thus we see that the very fact that the innumerable attempts 
made to obtain a proof did not lend to the wished-for result would 
suggest the thought, says Bonoln, an Italian mathematician, 
that Its demonstration is impossible.” Indeed our geometrical 
instinct seems to afford us evidence that a proposition seemingly 
so simple if it is provable, ought to be proved by an argument of 
equal simplicity. But such consideration cannot be held to 
afford a proof of the impossibility in question. 

If we put Euclid’s postulate aside, following the develop- 
ments of Gausee Lobatschewsky and Bolyai we can construct a 
geometrical sj’stem in which no contradictions are met. This 
seems to prove the logical possibility of the Non-Euolidean 
hypothesis and that Euclid’s postulate is independent of the 

first principles of the geometry and therefore cannot be demon- 
strated. 


Now let us try to discuss the theory of parallels from the 
view point of modern geometricians. The varieties of the group 
that regard parallels as lines (a) meeting at infinity or ( 6 ) having 
a common point at infinity are at least, says Heath, unsuitable 
definitions for elementary text-books. It is very difficult for us 
as weB as for beginners to have an idea of infinity or lines cutting 

tl cannot claim to regard the infinite 

M somethmg that can be grasped by ordinary means of obser- 
vations. For the beginner it is very difficult to grasp the idea 
because he cannot understand that a railway train moving on 
parallel rails will not be able to stand on them at infinity (whether 

wbitt” ® °*ii"?* makes no difference) because the two rails 

which are parallel must meet at infinity. This is beyond his 

aLuZ fT f P®*’® that higher geometry has to 

Tn naTnr« infinity, whether such lines exist 

^ assume and deal with “ straight lines,” 

thl^bufteei^nf straight linos. Here 

to le^a^ thThnlt explain the theory of paraUel so as 

to lead the boys to understand the higher meaning of things he 

?ertfcafed^«nf I? of a room or the 

Itteohid weights 

of wTe “J' parallel) pass through the centre 

of the ^rth which 18 at an mfinito distance a relative term bv 

attracts aU bodies 
(law of gravitation); similar in point is the 
example of the rays of the sun which are parallel but oto 
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emanated from the same point on the sun’s surface. Another 
illustration which a teacher of geometry can give is from the 
following propositions:-— 


The external bisector of an angle of a triangle divides tlie 
base externally in the ratio of the sides ; when the triangle 
is isosceles. 

The. Direction Theory . — The notion of direction is primary 
and not a derivative one and is acquired by a boy by intuition 
and race-impression like all primary notions sucli as distance , 
time and space, ^\'e can only illustrate what we mean by direc- 
tion by reference to the four cardinal points. North, South, East 
and West, and further to other points of the compass. Thus 
we see that lines meeting at a point have different directions, 
and in order to develop the idea of parallels from the direction 
we have to exj)lain a few fundamental ideas about (t) the sense 
of a line, (if) the formation of an angle, {Hi) the motion of trans- 
lation, (fv) the motion of rotation. It is obvious that we can 
travel along a straight line in either of two opposite directions, 
viz., from A to B or from B to A. In order to understand clearly 
the idea of direction it is important to distinguish between these 
directions or senses line. We can do so most conveniently by 
the order of letters used in naming the line. Thus AB and BA 
will represent the opposite senses of the line AB. 


The angle, sometimes defined as the difference of directions, 
is the amount of turning of a line 
from a position of rest about a 
point. Thus if OA is the position 

of rest and that OA has assumed _ p 

the position of OP, then the 
amount of turning AOP is the 
angle formed. There are two 
directions in which the turning 
can take place. Clockwise and^ 

Contra-clockwise. If it turns 
contra-clockwise then it describes 
a positive angle and if clockwise a negative angle. 






The motion of translation means that a body can be moved 
from one place to another place without changing its position, 
shape and form. Thus if a set square moves along the straight 
edge of a ruler it represents the motion of translation. 

The motion of rotation means that a body turns round a 
point like a top or like the ox at a Persian wheel. Now to 
understand clearly that parallel lines are those. lipes which have 
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the same direction ; we may see how the direction of a line with 
respect to a fixed line varies. 

Thus OA changes from OA to 
that of OB and is measured by 
the angle AOB, i.e., the greater 
the angle, the greater is the 
change of direction ; and the 
direction OB with respect to OA is fixed by the angle AOB. 

The test whether two straight lines have the same direction 
may illustrated thus : — 



AB and Cl> are two straight 
lines and a third straight line 
PQ is drawn to cut AB and CX> 
at X and Y. The direction of 
AB is fixed by the angle QXB 
and the direction of CO by angle 
QYD and if these angles are 
equal the lines AB and CO have 
the ame direction. Hence we 
have the following two axioms 
of parallel linos : — 



1. Wlieu two straight lines are cut by another, if a pair of 
corresponding angles are equal, the two straight lines are 
parallel. 

‘2. When two parallel straight lines arc cut by a trans* 
versal the coricsponding angles so formed are equal. 


Objection iVo. 1. — In these days in the teaching of various 
subjects of school education is it possible to avoid teaching that 
plumb lines point towards the centre of the earth ? Is a clear 
notion of parallels possible to a boy who is told in a geometry lesson 
that vertical lines are in the same direction and so are parallel, 
but who, half an hourlat^r, in a geography or practical mechsAics 
lesson is told that vertical lines all point towards the same point, 
i. c., the centre of the earth. Will such a boy always avoid 
thinking that straight lines pointing towards the same point are 
in the same direction ? 


This objection of course seems to bo very sound and will 
produce confusion in the mind of the beginner and create in his 
mind that the facts taught in mathematics, a perfect science. 
Hie contrary 'to the fac^s of our everyday life. Deeper thought 
will clear the point and explain this mathematical paradox. 

The definition of a term for a beginner ought to be such as 
can bo developed os a boy advances in his studies and lemrns new 
facts. As the boy advances, he learns that the equations of the 
first degioo in Xand Y rep.esent straight lines and the solution 
ol ihese equations will givo the point of interseotion of those 
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lines. For example aa; + 6y+c=*0 and ax' + 6y' + c' 0 represent 
two parallel bnes and their point of intersection is given by the 
solution of these eq^uations. By Buie of Cross-multiplication we 
have : — 


X Y 1 i oTX^» 

be' ' b'c a'c-ac' a'b ~ ab' 0 

and y=«, meaning thereby that parallel Unes meet one 
another at infinity. The interpretation of the solution of these 
equations will be supported by the illustration that now appears 
to be against the theory, i.e., all vertical lines (which are parallel) 
Intersect one another at the centre of the earth which is at an 
infinite distance. 


The same fact can also be elucidated by the foUowing geo- 
metrical illustration : — 

In any triangle ABC if AX) 
is the external bisector of angle 
A meeting CB produced at D, 
then, BD : CD : AB : AC. This 
result is true for all triangles, but 
in case of an isosceles triangle 
when AB<AC the result does 
not hold good because then 
BD=CD, i. e.t a part becomes 
equal to the whole. A little con- 
sideration will show that this result is only true when the values 
of BD and CD become infinite, i. e., AD meets BC at infinity or 
in other words, it is only true if AD is parallel to BC. This is 
an established fact that the external bisector of the vertical 
angle of an isosceles triangle is parallel to the base. Hence we 
see the objection that is levelled against the theory of the parallels 
having the same direction will only help to elucidate the point 
rather than being against it. 

Further explanation can be given of these geometrical facts 
on the assumption of Euclid’s definition of parallel straight li*^cf • • 

2nd Objection . — Dodgson in his books “ Euclid and his 
modern Rivals ” remarks as follows : — 

As Gauss said, “If it (identity of direction) is recog^ed by 
the equality of angles formed with one-third straight line, we 
do not yet know without an antecedent proof, whether this same 
equality will also be formed in the angles formed with a fourth 
straight line,*’ and in order to make this theory of parallels 
so far from getting rid of axioms such as Euclid’s you would 
have to assume as an axiom which is much less axiomatic, namely, 
that “ straight lines which make equal corresponding angles witli 
a certain transversal do so with any transversal. 
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These axioms can practically be illustrated bv the follow- 
ing illustrations : — 

I. The- distant signal post at a railway station has two 
parallel horizontal bars attached to a vertical stand. They are 
both pointing in the same direction. When the train is to pass 
through the station they are lowered, t. e., they are turned 
through the same angle and retain the .same direction and are 


When a class of 30 boys is standing divided into six 
lines o deep facing, say. east, there are six lines aU parallel to 
one another in the direction N— S. On the order ‘half-right form' 
being given each line of five will pivot on the bov at the boy at 

the south end of the line, until each line gets into a NE— SW 

uirectioiK This can be represented graphically ; 



All the lines turned through an angle of 4-6 decrees bom.. 
we see the truth of axioms illustrated graphically. 

self-evident ***? axioms assumed in this case are also not 

tn fi?r 1 • ' ® can easily be explained 

westuKoosltl^f two evils 

Tiven above Tt U iUustrations 

Lving the same dTreeV® assuming parallel lines as 

I am of oninion th much of our work is simplified. 

conUnue the old oM “7 .k® it « at aU necessary to 

theorof paraHlle. " Proposition, in place of the';id 

is ad?e:s:tthe“L?e:l3.Vh„r‘‘ye“ 

Certain notions ab^^out dirletf amounts to this that 

mitted trmakea^^^th^yff self-evident, are per- 

consequences. angles, parallels and all immediate 
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“ What ‘ direction ’ is we are not told, except that straight 
lines which meet have different directions'. a magni^ 

tudel Is one direction greater than 

suppose so; for an angle, a magnitude, a thmg .. to h. 

hal^^cd. and quartered is the • difference of the direction of 
* two straight lines that meet one another . 

“Parallels, of course, are lines which have the same direction. 
It is stated as an immediate consequence that two 
meet cannot make the same angle with a third line on 
side, for they are in different directions. Parallels are ^ 

over in a trice. There is a covert notion of direction, v hit h 
though only defined with reference to lines which meet, r 
straight away transferred to lines which do not. According to 
definition direction is a relation of lines which do meet -^e 

lines which have the same direction can be Imes which never 

meet How do you know, we ask, that the lines Avhich 

have the same direction never meet ? Answer : Lines which 
meet have different directions. We know they have h®'' 

do we know that, under the definition given, the relation called 
direction has any application at all to lines which never meet. 

“ Every demonstrative science ” says Aristotle “ must start 
from undemonstrative principles, therwise the steps of 
demonstration would be endless We have to 
fundamental concepts which cannot be proved or defined Direc 
tion, like space, time and unit is. as I have already told you a 
primary concept and not a derivative one. When we Sji.y m- 
Lrscctfng Btra^ht lines have different d.reet.ons we do not 
define it? but illustrate the idea we have of 

when we say a soUd occupies space, then we do not say what 
space is but only illustrate our idea of space. 

It is always possible to raise objection to reasoning from our 
side, but to contradict the reason within us is not always posaib . 

To illustrate the principle of direction an attempt is made 
to define parallel as : — 

Lines that can be made to lie one over the other withou 
any turning. 



hi. n.oac,„ rW... (Maomlll,n a Co.. 18^ 
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This aasumea that if two lines AB and AC intersect at A, 
t.e., they have different directions, one must be turned round 
through angle BAG in order that one may lie over the other. But 
1 we place oae line over the other without giving it a rotation 
about a point then the lines are parallel. 

Taking this definition of parallels we prove the truth of the 
two axioms assumed. 



Let AB and CD be two straight parallel lines and EF cut 
them at G and H. 

To prove that angle EHB«corresponding angle HGD. 
Construction. Take GK HM and GL = HN. 

Join MN and KL. 

Proof. Slide the triangle KGL such that KG moves alone 
the transversal FE till GK lies over its equal HM. 

•• HN 18 parallel to GL. (Note motion of translation and 
compare the drawing of lines by a pair of set square. 

. ■ GL will lie over HN without any turning. (No motion 
of rotation having taken place.) 

Hence angle MHN * Cor. angle KGL. 

Converse Theorem. 

If angle HGD = Cor. angle EHB. 

To prove that AB is parallel to GD. 

Same construction as before. 

Proof. Slide the ^iangle KGL such that KG moves alone 
the transversal EF till GK coinoides with its equal HM. 

•. angle HGL * angle MHN. 

■. GL will Ue over HN without any turning. 

Hence AB is parallel to CD. 

8traiaht“l?np^/“ of paraUels as equidistant 

although they did not define them n this way. Before such a 
definition can be given it should be proved that the locus of a 
pomt IS a straight ime. Smoe the idea of ;oons is itself difficult 
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i . the bovs and is beyond their stage of development, therefore 
!t is not a It deenition for an elementary text-book. 

I have placed before you “P“‘:b Ipect 

theory of parallels ^ imong teachers of mathe- 

with a view to earnest consideration 

matics eo that ^hey ^ hesitate to appeal to the 

to this vexed ^ consideration to this important 

teachers of geometry ^^8 ,„riAmentals in Geometry should be 
principle at issue that the confuse later logical develop- 

introduced in such a modern times to consider it wise 

ment. There is a i-song huilt upon suitable illus- 

to increase the number of assumptions buu P 

trations and take them, like 

ly%K:& “ as tru^ for logical development of the 

subject. _ 

defects in the teaching of mathematics and 
DEF h-Clb UN XXI remedies. 

By L. Cuban Ditta Mall, B.A., B.T., 

Lecturer in Maihemalics. Central Training College, Lahore. 

ri::“htdre„ feel it rather difficult to rememhor 
2. Aimos etc. The difficulty maybe 

the rotation of num ^a meaning of c-jf 

removed hy explain g , Thus means r 

with its use in Punjabi „j. > 

■. .iiv means o- ' ^ u..< a Uttle less than crv 

differently. These tab! ^ reproduce 

should be »» leSt p^sible effort. 

any item without even P aocieties form 

4. At present, the IV primary class. These 

a part of difficult for the child, and at the same 

accounts are really too ^ accounts, at this stage. 

time, he has Byllabus. These accounts may 

It is a very serious defect m the IV primary class and 

be expunged entirely fro ^J^jtions and subtractions of decimal 
easy vulgar fractions and ad , jj desirable the accounts 

fractions may be introduced • commercial 

of the co-operative societies may he nx 

classes only. 
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TV T**® Geometry is not quite systematic. In 

the IV^ class, we have to teach areas of squares and rectangles 

and d.*. In t},p y class, there is no Geometry. In 

the VI class we have geometrical concepts and linear and ancular 
ncasuicments. In the VII class, we have a few geomefrical 

and II the VIII class, areas of squares, rectangles, right-angled 
triangles, paralielogram.s, triangles, trapezium, areas ^of fig^es 
on squared paper, areas of polygon, circle, sector, segmen/pro- 
portion and similar figures and volumes of cube, cub^oid prLn 
p\ raimd. I propo.se to arrange the course as below ^ 

IV Class.— Use of set-squares and foot rules in drawing and 
ogranis. Use of compasses m drawing circle.s. ^ 

hv Jrf concept of an angle, measurements of an angle 

hn^rj and inaccessible by means of 

a;rratr“irCe^ ^ tL 

2S5F“-* ■ S3r..KT, S 

and contracted methods of moltipUcaMon anr^vi^om®°'““'“ 

its frtqueS^^rii’text-'boikr miy aba d “°d ™*“> 

exercises on the ealeulation of railway fare anTtaoome t x" m^^ 
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be retained. In most of the exercises, answers shoiild be deter- 
mined correct up to a pice or an anna. Students may be 
encouraged to estimate roughly the answer of problems before 
actually doing them on paper. This device will serve as a great 
check against absurd answers whicli sometimes students give. 

7 Choice of Methods. It would be extremely useful to 
encouiage children to do a sum by as many different methods as 
possible, and then to choose the shortest, for example, ^ of Hs. 12 
6 as. 2 pies can be done in two ways ; — 

Urst method . — To reduce Rs. 12 6 as. 2 pies to a fraction of 
a rupee, to multiply that fraction by g, and to reduce the result 
into Rs. as. pies. 

Second Method.— To divide Rs. 12 6 as. 2 pies by 8 and to 
multiply the result by 5. 

Again a problem may be done arithmetically as well as 
algebraically and in some cases by practice, by unitary method 
or rule of three, etc., etc. 

8. Mental Mathematics. — The students should be given 
sufficient exercise not only in mental arithmetic, but in mental 
algebra and geometry as well. At present, very little attention 
is being paid to this side of the subject. 

9. Contracted methods of multiplication and division are 
extremely useful, and they are entirely neglected. 

10. Time given to Mathematics in the middle department 
is only 6 periods per week. This is quite insufficient. Time given 
to English is 12 periods a week. I propose to raise the time for 
Mathematics from 6 to 9 periods a week and correspondingly 
reduce English periods from 12 to 9 a week, which may again 
be compensated by improved methods of teaching the modern 
foreign languages. 

11. From the papers which I have received from various 
schools, dealing with the defects in the teaching of Mathematics, 
I gather that all feel the pain somewhere and make various pro- 
posals. All are conscious of the fact that the teaching of Mathe- 
matics in schools is far from satisfactory. It is difficult to enter 
into all the details, when the time at my disposal is so very short, 
but I think that if the following suggestions will be accepted, 
the teaching of Mathematics will considerably improve m our 

schools : — 

At the age of 10, the child begins to analyse situations and 
if he is really intelligent by the age of 12. he acquires sufficient 
efficiency in the analysis of a complex situation. Therefore, iJ 
we introduce an examination in Mathematics, after the VII elasn, 
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and oet fairly difficult problems in that test, we shall be able 
to classify students into two types : — 

1. Those who have got no aptitude for Mathematics, such 
students may be allowed to take the tHinimuvi course containing 
arithmetic, mensuration, very easy sums in algebra, simple 

factors and solution of problems by equations for their matri- 
culation. 

2. Thoee who have got special aptitude for Mathematics, 
they may have the present course plus the use of logarithmic 
tables and elementary or numerical trigonometry. 

The present system is extremely vicious, for it takes no 
account of the difference in intelligence and aptitudes of boys 
and girls. In support of this proposal I may tell you that in 
iLngland, they hold a public examination at the age of 12 
which IS fairly stiff, and they classify children according to 
their aptitude, and really intelligent boys are allowed to take 
special course in Mathematics. 

12. Aseignment. The right method of teaching Mathe- 
matics after the age of 12 or 13 (i.c., in VIII, IX, X classes)— 
when the child enters into the stage of adolescence, becomes more 
self-assertive, more social, acquires the sense of responsibility and 
IS capable of analysing complex situations— is the assignment 
method. There le no school subject which adapts itself so 
readily and so nicely to it as Mathematics. I propose that steps 
may be taken to encourage the introduction of the Assignment 
system in teaching Mathematics from the VIII Class. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF LOGARITHMS IN THE HIGH 

CLASSES OF SCHOOLS. 

By Lala Mkhr Chand Sfri, M.A. 

When my friend Mr. Guranditta Mai asked me to prepare 
a paper for this Educational Conference, I gladly accepted his 
invitation. I have no hesitation in asserting that the introduc- 
tio^n of the teaching of Logarithms into the high classes of our 
schools IS to my mind a reform which has long been overdue. 
And for this reason, I would have liked to see an abler and more 
influential person speaking before this Conference on this subject. 
But as there was very short time left to find such a one and as 

“y friend the Secretary, I decided to 
respond to his kind invitation to the best of my ability. 

Logarithms which has immor- 

thon!rh/l history of scientific 
AVAr^nvA *■ A one of the beat labour saving machines 

ever invented by man. It was a wonderful thing to replace the 
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processes of multiplications and divisions by those of additions 
and subtractions, but it was even a greater and a more wonderfn 
thing to replace root extraction by division. I remember the 
day when I first saw a 7-figure table of logarithms and was shown 
how to use it. My feeling of amazement*at what it could do 
is a fresh and vivid memory to me. I had not yet studied the 
theory of logarithms, but knew how to find the square and the 
cube roots. I cannot describe to you the great wonder and 
joy I felt when I saw that the table* before me could replace the 
tedious and irksome extraction of the square and cube roots by 
the far simpler operations of division by 2 and 3. And ever since 
both as a student and as a teacher I have admired more and 
more the table itself as a grand and magnificent achievement of 
the human mind, applying, with such wonderful effect, mathe- 
matical principles to the general service of mankind. 

Napier has certainly laid the world of Science and practical 
life under an eternal obligation to him and has, therefore, claims 
to the continued gratitude of mankind. 

It always gives me peculiar pleasure and satisfaction to show 
respect and honour where they are due and I would therefore 
have liked very much to speak at some length of the greatness 
of Napier’s intellect and his grand achievement, of the profound 
influence which his discovery has had on the whole method of 
calculations and of the immense benefits which it has conferred 
on Science and the World, but time is short. I must, therefore, 
come straight to my subject which as previously announced 
is “ The introduction of the teaching of logarithms into the 
high classes of our schools.” 

There are two different aspects from which it may be deter- 
mined whether a topic should be included in the school course 
or not. The first of these is the educational aspect, the efficacy 
of the topic as a mental training, as a method of thinking, as an 
attitude of the mind. That is, does the teaching of the special 
topic give the scholar a special intellectual discipline not so well 
obtained from the teaching of other subjects ? Does it demand 
of the pupil, thought, investigation, analysis, synthesis, reason- . 
ing, deduction, etc.? The second one is the utilitarian aspect 
applicability of the topic in the every day practice of life* 
That is, does its teaching demand of the pupil rapidity, accuracy 
skill, msight and common sense ? Educationists differ as to 
which of these aspects is primary and which only secondary. My 
owu opinion is that each is essential to the other and I believe 
that really valuable mental discipline may be obtained from the 
proper treatment of a topic of an essentially utilitarian kind. 
Here I may, just by the way, say a word to those friends who 
oven in the 20th century think that the utilitarian point of view 
should be absolutely disre^ardoa in the education of our young 
men and young women. I want to toll them, very respectfully 
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tliouch. thatlliev “irc v'*rv much b^^hind the times. Let them not 
lor^'ot that methods employed to render any acquired knowledge 
useful are more truly educative than those that merely aim at 
the acquisition c>f knowledge with no thoughts of its utility. 
Let them reali.se that the wonderful progress which the world 
has made in different directions during modern times is very 
largely due to the emphasis it has laid on the question “ What 
is the use ?” Utilitarian point, therefore, is an important point 
and no individual or nation who cares to hold its own in the 
rapidly changing world of to-day can afford to ignore it. 

Logarithms, however, looked at from any one of the above 
Standpoints, Educational or Utilitarian, may be mentioned ns 
a topic which deserves special emphasis. In Europe and America 
the teaching of this subject to boys of average age from 12 to 15 
has long passed the experimentai stage and logarithms have for 
many years been admitted as a fit subject for teaching in the 
schools. 

In the series of papers on “ The Teaching of Mathematics 
in the United Kingdom ” published as long ns 15 years ago by 
the “ Board of Education ” for the International Commission 
on the teaching of Mathematics there is a paper by Mr. C. Godfrey 
on “ The Algebra Syllabus in the Secondary Schools ” in which 
he insists, and rightly so, on our regarding the introduction of 
the calculus as the ultimate end of the teaching of Algebra. 
Thus we find that whereas attempts are being made in all other 
parts of the civilized world to introduce the elements of Trigono- 
metry and the Calculus in the Schools, we have here to read papers 
on the advisability of introducing Logarithms into the High 
Clas.ses of our Schools. 

Now we all know that the theory and practice of logarithms 
is naturally a part of the study of exponents and does more than 
an^hing else to give the subject of indices a real meaning. 
Is it not a pity, therefore, that in our province the two are 
ever divorced ? 

For the sake of those who are not familiar with Logarithms, 
I will, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, say a few words by 
way of explanation before I proceed further. 

Here I have written down powers of 2 from 2i to 2*". 


2> = 

2. 

2»» 

— 

2,048, 

2* - 

4, 

2'® 

a 

4,096, 

2^ - 

8. 

2i» 


8,192, 
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1,048.676. 



Oonsider the following questions : — 


1. 

256X2048: 

= 2'^X2' '=2^^^524,2S8 

2* 

262144 

9 1 S 

^ 9 1 . .1 noA 


64 “ 

2<; — 

3. 

5 

^ e> 

v/32,768 

0 

11 

11 

11 


etc., etc., etc. 


In the equation 2** * 4,096 

2 is called the base and 12 is the logarithm of 4,096 with 
respect to the base 2. 

Thus we see that if we want to hare a table which would 
enable us to multiply together numbers without actually perform- 
ing the operation, they must not be represented as resulting from 
continuous addition as in the Hindu or Roman Notation, but as 
resulting from continued multiplication. Thus if we could 
represent all the numbers that we wanted to use as being powers 
of one and the same number, say of 10, then to multiply them 
together we should only have to add the indices of tliose powers. 
But on reflection such a representation seems very uninviting 
from the practical point of view. For if we pass from one number 
to the next by some uniform factor the gap between them as in 
the series of powers of 2 will become larger and larger and there- 
fore the possibility of representing, in this way, all numbers that 
we may want to use, more and more remote. How Napier worked 
at this idea for 20 long years before he gave actual tables to the 
world is a wonderfully fascinating story. But I must resist the 
temptation of telling it and pass on and deal with the objections 
which probably will be raised in different quarters against the 
introduction of the teaching of logarithms into the High Classes 
of our Schools. 

The first objection will be perhaps something like this. 

The course in Mathematics for the Matriculation students 
is already fairly heavy and requiring him to learn another Chapter 
on Logarithms means a strain on him which he will not be able 
to bear. 

Answer . — We all know that on account of our boys’ fami- 
liarity with the index notation, it is so easy to teach him the 
properties of logarithms, all propositions being the direct con- 
sequences of the definition. Thus to prove any proposition ’’n 
logarithms all that is necessary is to translate equation to the 
exponential form. The moment you write the hypothesis and 
the conclusion in the exponential form, the proof becomes 
obvious. 
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i?\>r t xaniple, defining logarithms as follows : 

Choose a number a> I. as the base or number of reference 
il a- and K are numbers connected by the relation a * JN, then 
is called the logarithms of N to the base o and is written 

X - loga 

To prove log,N + Iog*M = log.MK. 

Suppose log* N X, log* M • y. 

We have to show log*MN - x + y. 
or from a* = N and = M. 

We have to show that 

flX p>« mN 


which is obvious. 

Similarly about other properties. 

Thus the first thing to understand is that logarithms are 
60 easy to learn when properly taught. 

My second answer to the objection is this : 

I believe, and I am sure you all agree with me in believing, 
that the Indian boy. provided equal opportunitip are given, is 
in no wav inferior to his brother in Europe and America and, 
therefore. I do not see any reason why we should not expect and 
hell) him to know that his brother in the West knows at his age. 
And if there be some teachers who still feel that the introduction 
of Logarithms will mean a really heavy addition to the mathe- 
matical course in the Matriculation. I would respecfully request 
them to throw overboard all mathematical lumber in the shape of 
long and involved calculations, long reductions, useless and 
unfamiliar weights and measures, complicated vulgar 
fractions, useless mathematical tricks and dodges, in fact all the 
different types of artificial sums which continue to disfigure 
the pages of many a text-book. When this is done there wiU 
result such a wonderful saving of time that the addition of 
logarithms in the course will not be felt by any one concerned. 

The second objection as I can see it will be something like 
this : — 


The young boy school is not itblc to understand a logical 
treatment of the theory of irrational numbers and irrational 
exponents, and as logarithms are mostly irrational numbers, 
they should not, therefore, be included in a school course. 

My answer to this is that I am not advocating that the 
school boy should be taught any rigorous theory of irrational 
numbers, such as Dedekind’s definition and treatment of them; 
nor even that he should be told that there are two kinds of irra- 
tional numbers, algebraic and transcendental. But only this : 
that he should know enough about the properties of logarithvM to 
enable him to make an intelligent use of the tables. And again who 
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can deny the fact that every boy in the high classes i^s familiar 
with irrational numbers and frequently uses them y/2, \/3 are 
irrational numbers and everybody knows that for purposes of 
practical reckoning, no matter how exact, an irrational number 
may be represented by a rational one. The same remarks apply 
to logarithms as irrational numbers. Irrational, however, is a 
very unfortunate name, I think, for it was only after the intro- 
duction of these so-called irrational numbers that Mathematics 
became rational. 

The third objection will perhaps be this. 

The boy at school cannot learn how to construct a table 
of logarithms, why therefore should he be allowed to use them 
at all ? 

This objection is much too wide of the mark. I have never 
seen anybody so unreasonable as to object to the use of a watch 
by one who has not, will not and perhaps even cannot learn how 
to construct one. In fact the poor and miserable state of society 
can be better imagined than described, if everybody were for- 
bidden the use of things which he or she did not know hew to 
make. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I think I should not leave the subject 
before considering a possible fourth objection which only 3 'ester- 
day a friend communicated to me. This is what he said. The 
work of multiplication and division, the calculation of compound 
interest, etc., will after the introduction of logarithms become so 
easy that it will not give the students enough difficulties to 
surmount. 

The objection does not appear to mo to be a real one. There 
are sufficient real difficulties to be overcome and one need not go 
out of the way to invent fictitious ones. And in the high classes 
before reaching which the student has had sufficient drill in 
multiplication and divisions, I strongly feel that the difficulties 
which he is required to surmount should be of the mental type 
rather than the mechanical. Here attention should be paid to 
Principles and from the beginning to the end the course must be 
an exercise in clear thinking. 

Another point to which I would like you to give your careful 
thought is this. Many of our boys after passing the Matricu- 
lation examination leave their studies and some of them even 
become teachers. Do we or do we not want them to go out into 
the world better equipped than at present ? I personally would 
like to see that our boys when they finish their school course, 
should not only bo able to do ordinary calculation and compu- 
tations with reasonable speed, but that they should also be 
familiar with the various labour-saving devices, the chief among 
which are logarithms. 
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Having now finished the task set before me, 1 want to eay 
a word about the real difficulties in the teaching and study of 
mathematics. 


'Ihe first real difficulty is tlie insufficient suppiv of com~ 
potent teachers, as was very ably pointed out by R. B. L. Atma 
Rain in his presidential address. It is a pity indeed that in the 
high classes of many schools, the teachers of Mathematics are not 
specialist^ in their subject. The young man who has sufficient 
ability to do well in a higher cour.se of Mathematics can without 
much difficulty supplement his academic studies in the direction 
most profitable to him as a teacher. The only important thing 
in his case is that he should learn to understand and feel sym- 
pathetically with the earlier stages of intellectual development. 

It is de.sirable therefore that a pass degree with A and B 
Courses of Mathematics should be taken as a minimum qualifi- 
cation for the training of teachers in Mathematics and the edu- 
cational authorities be requested to keep this in view when they 
fill appointments. 

The second difficulty is that of the really good text-book. 
Being curious to know how the current text-books deal with 
indices and the theory of indices, because they have such an 
intimate connection with Logarithms. I looked at about a dozen 
books used as texts in our schools. I was struck with the defective 
treatment and the loose reasoning used in most of them. The 
question as to whether a statement is true for all values of 
the letters concerned was disregarded by most of the writers. 
For example, in assigning a meaning to X none of them said the 
only correct thing, which is, for all vnluc.s of X, except zero, we 
define X* as 1 . If X is zero, X"* which is also zero cannot be 
used as divisor. . wc are therefore unable to assign a defioito 
meaning to 


The case iii which has as a rule been disregarded « 

The third and perhaps the most important difficulty in the 
way of proper teaching of Mathematics is the wide influence which 
the examinations exert on it. Thus on one hand we find that 
since so much importance is attached by authorities to pass 
percentages, the passing of examinations is becoming very 
nearly an art. Some clever teachers have already begun by a 
careful and judicious study of the papers of the previous 3 or 4 
years, to forecast the probable questions to be set, the answers 
to which the poor boys are asked to memorize and on the other 
hand one finds that such artificial questions have begun to appear 
in the papers which do not at aU aim atdetermining the knowledge 
of the students and whose only excuse for figuring in the examin- 

they &te a source of irritation to the clever 
and despair to the slow boys of our schools. I have mentioned 
these facts because I thought it fit to call the attention of 
this Conference to some of the real difficulties. 
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HEALTH OF SCHOOL STUDENTS. 

By Db. Pkem Nath Suki, M.R.. C.P. (Edin.); D.T.M.R. (EnTj.) 

In a Conference composed of educationists and medical men 
It IS hardly necessary for me to dwell on the importance of the 
health of students to a community or to a nation. Nor is it 
necessary for me to emphasize that education per ee has no 
injurious influence on health, and the bad health of many school 
children is entirely due to the unhygienic en.ironment at school 
and at home. No efforts had been made in the Province 
^ survey the problem of school health till 1910, when Dr. G. I. 
Batra working under the auspices of the Society for the propa- 
gation of Scientific Knowledge, Lahore, institute*! voluntarily the 
medical inspection of students of some of the local colleges. 
Ihe Punjab Government in 1916 appointed Medical Inspector-s 
of Schools, but on account of the exigencies of the Great War 
they had to be taken away a couple of years after, and since 
then, I believe, no systematic efforts have been made to inspect 
far less to improve the health of the students, although the con- 
ditions revealed by the earlier medical inspections were serious 
beyond all expectations. That over fifty per cent, of our school* 
boys should be suffering from some disease, deformity or defect 
IS a sufficiently serious position to demand our most earnest 
attention. It will not do merely to blame the ignorant home sur- 
roundings, or to put the whole blame on school authorities and 
to curse them for multiplicity of subjects, un-suitablc school 
hours, over pressure, etc. The problem has to be faced boldly 
though sympathetically and the circumstances influencing health, 
whether at school or at home must be carefully examined. For 
this, the close co-operation of the teacher and the parent is 
an absolute necessity. 

The two chief causes underlying this grave situation arc 
the poverty of the people and the ignorance of the parents and 
^e teachers. Poverty and ignorance work in a vicious circle. 

community have so far taken up a laissee faire 
attitude and have failed to perform their only duty in the matter. 
Ihe devil-may-care policy has to be replaced by a burning desire 
t present deplorable condition. In the short space 

of fifteen minutes, one can hardly indicate the main line.s on 
which work should be carried on. 

The teacher must be more efficiently trained in the 
® ementary principles of hygiene. It is of course impossible 
to expect better results from so poorly paid a staff as is found 
ID most primary schools. 

. ^ lower classes, at any rate, it is not necessary to 

^h the theory of hygiene, but the children should be trained 
tn fieaithy habxts, by example and precept. Thus the teacher 
can see that the children are cleanly dressed, have brushed their 



tpeth, etc., and any one found not to be in a fit condition can be 
sent home for proper cleansing. He can also see that the class 
room is properly dusted, the skylights opened, the seats and the 
black-board properly arranged, etc. These little things create 
an atmosphere which has a permanent effect upon the students. 

3. In the higher classes of the schools, when the boys can 

understand the why and wherefore of things, the teaching of 

principles of hygiene should be systematically begun. In the 

two highest classes Hygiene should form a compulsory subject. 

In this wav a rational foundation for the creation of the 

% 

hygienic atmosphere will he laid. 

4. The education of the home must go hand in hand with 
the improvement in the school. This can be done by the organ- 
isation of lectures (for men and women), ilhistrated by lantern 
or cinema pictures. The homes should also be reached by public 
health visitors who cannot onlv have “ talks ” with the women 
but give simple object lessons as well. 

5. The amelioration of the present serious condition is an 
urgent necessity. Most of the maladies from which the students 
sTiffer are preventable and curable. A systematic examination 
of all students at the time of admission into a school or a college, 
and at regxilar intervals afterwards is necessary for early detec- 
tion of diseases. Thus persons requiring medical aid can be 

taken in hand and their diseases carefullv treated before it is 

♦ 

too late. The economic value of the child’s life is immense, 
and the money spent on medical supervision is many times 
repaid in the better health and happiness of the nation. 

In short if we are to follow Western methods of education, 
if we are to live in the ever-increasing stress and strain so char- 
acteristic of modem civilization — and we have to remember 
that our choice is made and there is no withdrawing now — we 
must also adopt Western methods of safeguarding health. In 
most civilised co^intries all children are counted as national 
assets and they are taken in hand from the time of their birth, 
if not even earlier during the pre-natal period. During their 
infancy arrangements to provide for necessitous mothers are 
made and when they arrive at school, individual attention is 
paid to them. Not only are all children periodically inspected 
and their weight, chest measurement, eye-sight, etc., recorded 
but the weak and diseased are properly treated. It is incumbent 
on all parents and guardians, at the risk of legal penalties, to 
look after the cleanliness of their wards, and children are also 
legally protected against cruelty and neglect. The public 
authorities are responsible for looking after the general health 
^nd feeding of children, and some of them even provide meals 
to the poorest at public expense. Separate schools for the train- 
ing of defective children are provided. In short the state 
assumes the role of the guardian over the heads of the parents* 
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But though this country is not yet ready for compulsion in such 
matters, a beginning ought to be made immediatclv The local 
bodies should be enjoined to make special provision, and arranse- 
ments for proper medical supervision should bo a prelimmarv 
condition in recognising and giving aid to schools. 

In the Punjab the schools are either day or boarding schools. 
In the case of the day schools the responsibilities are divided 
between the teachers and the parents, while in the case of boarding 
schools the chief burden falls on the school authorities, but it is 
the duty of the parents to see that the children are duly looked 
after, when away from their hearth and home. They have a 
right to demand that proper attention be given to the physical 
development so necessary to preserve the due balance between 
the body and the mind, and it is not unreasonable if they should 
expect teachers to have sufficient knowledge of natural laws and 
hygiene. Unfortunately, it is a fact that much of ill-health, 
weak sight and chest weakness are the result of want of due care 
during student life. Thus it was shown by Dr. Cohn that while 
only 1 per cent, of village school boys suffered from weak sight 
the proportion rose to 25 per cent, in advanced schools. 

Let us turn our attention to the most important factor of 
school hygiene and one to which sufficient attention ha.s not 
been paid, i.e., the diet and nutrition of school children. There 
are few who would dispute the importance of diet on health. 
Even the ignorant villager has sense enough to understand that 
the different tissues of the body are made and the daily wear 
and tear repaired from the food we eat. That brain work causes 
destruction of the highly specialized cell.s of the body is well 
recognised and that to replace one cell of the brain means more 
work than replacing one cell of the muscle or fat few would dis- 
pute, and yet while a pahlwan preparing for a wrestling match is 
given nutritious food, little care is taken of the diet of a student 
preparing for his examination. Observation of the health of 
school children for the last few years led us to the conclusion 
that many suffer from the effects of partial starvation. It was 
found that out of 14,000 school children in Bombay city 4,900 
or fully 35 per cent, were under-fed and were below their size 
and weight. At Huddersfield in England, on the other hand, 
in 4,215 children the rate was well nourished 97'.3p. c., nourished 
1’9 p. c. and badly nourished 0’8 p. c. only. The condition 
however in the Punjab does not appear to be very encouraging, 
as is shown not only from the high rate of morbidity among 
children (to which I have already referred above) but is con- 
clusively proved by the height, weight and chest measurements 
of boys in one of the High Schools, in which 70 students were 
examined and all were underweight and narrow-chested as com- 
pared with the average of Indian lads of the same height. The 
conditions in other schools are not likely to be better, beoaxiso 
this particular school is a mofussil school where the necessities 



of life are comparatively cheap and life simple. The report 
of the Medical Inspectors of Schools appointed by the Govern- 
ment in 1917 further confirms this statement. 

It is a sufficiently serious situation to call for urgent atten- 
tion. It seems that our children are underfed both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. 

In 1918. Mr. H. G. Wyatt, the Inspector of Schools, Rawal- 
pindi Division, submitted to me for opinion, a diet table prepared 
by the Head Masters’ Association for use in the boarding houses 
attached to the schools. The table had obviously been prepared 
with care, and so it was stated with the consultation of two 
medical men. But analysis showed it to be badly deficient in 
both proteins and fats. After careful consideration and analysis 
of the whole table I believed the diet to be lacking in two import- 
ant proximate principles. The Hindu dietary table worked out 
as 02 gm. of proteids, 63 of fats and 330 of carbohydrates per 
«liem, inatuid of the 120 gm. of proteids, 110 of fats and 250 of 
carbohydrates which a healthy man requires. The Mohammedan 
dietary table was rather better and gave approximately 68 g. 
of proteids, 96*5 of the fats and 312 of carbohydrates per diem. 
If a dietary table prepared w’ith such care could not supply suffi- 
cient nourishment to the children one should not be surprised if 
the children whose feeding has not been particularly considered 
are found to be half starved. Sir Pardey Lukis, the late Director- 
General of the Indian Medical Service, believed that the 
chronic starvation of Indians in proteins makes them easy 
victims to infection. 

Times have changed and the very necessaries of life have 
become exceedingly dear and for a man of ordinary means with a 
moderately large family, necessaries such as milk, ghi, and butter, 
have become luxuries. In one of the high schools of this pro- 
vince out of 430 boys only 3 per cent, were such whose parents 
earned Rs. 150 or more a month, and from this an idea of the 
income of ordinary parents can be formed. The result is that 
milk and ghi, butter and lassi, or eggs and meat which should 
form an important part of the diet of a growing boy at school 
are but occasionally seen at their table in sufficient quantity. 
The result cannot but be a handicap in the race of life and 
struggle for existence. 

But what should pain us most is that even the children of 
rich families who ean well afford to dress them in costly silks and 
serges are badly fed either from ignorance or culpable neglect. 
Leaving aside the economic side of the problem, let us consider 
the hygienic and physiological needs of the children in relation 
to their diet. 

To understand the respective importanoe of the various 
proximate principles of food, let us for a moment discuss the 
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q^ueetioD why we eat food. The food we eat goes to build the 
body as shown by the increase of weight in childhood and adoles- 
cence. It replaces waste and produces heat and energy. The 
protein of food goes to build the body and replaces waste. It 
is necessary for the existence of all living matter. The fat and 
carbohydrate constituents of food are utilised in producing heat 
and energy, the use corresponding to that of fuel in a locomotive 
engine. 

All the common articles of food contain the three chief 
proximate principles, proteins, fats, and carbohydrates but in 
various proportions. Thus while meat, eggs, cheese and 

nuts are very rich in proteins, they are deficient in carbohydrates. 
Ghi, butter and vegetable oils are pure fats. Milk contains 
all these three in the proportion in which they are required by 
the growing infant. 

For a proper dietary, what is required is a mixture of various 
food article .s with an eye to their composition. Whims or routine 
will not do. Children being growing animals need a compara- 
tively large amount of proteins and fats, and that too in an easily 
digestible form. Hence eggs and milk should form regular articles 
of their diet, while sweets producing dyspepsia should not be 
given to them. The sweetmeat seller should find no place 
in the school compound as he is an ever present temptation to 
the children. Instead of sweets, such things as milk, bread, 
curd, lassi and eggs should be easily available. 

The second chief defect in the school dietary is an excessive 
interval between meals 6 a.m. to 1 p.M. in summer and 9 a. M. 
to 5 P.M. in winter is too wide a gap, forcing children to eat too 
much in the morning, while during the day they are appeasing 
their hunger by frequent resort to the water pipe. You will 
remember that in old days, students used to take some well 
cooked bread with them to the school, but unfortunately this 
custom does not find favour with the 20th century boy. It is 
therefore necessary that proper arrangements should be made for 
providing light refreshments An the recess period. 

The question of special grants for poor students may have 
to be considered but at any rate the present unsatisfactory con- 
dition must be remedied as has been done in England where 
education authoritio.s have the power to provi«lo me.ils for poor 
children. Although every family cannot afford to make satis- 
factory arrangement, yet Western methods must be studied 
and modified to suit our conditions. 

An extract from the Lancet for February 11, 1922, p. 292, 
about the feeding of school children in Paris would show how 
the problem is being followed in other countries. 

“ Obviously many children in Paris whose apparent 
circumstances would have led to no suspicion, have to be helped 
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in respect to their meals or they would be quite underfed. . . . A 
midday meal is served in all the primary schools in Paris arrange- 
ments for payments being made where the children are not 
necessitous.. .The selection of children who should or should not 
pay is managed with delicacy ; every care is taken not to humi- 
liate the child whose parents cannot pay by concealing from 
general knowledge whose dinner ticket is a gratuitous one. And 
in some districts the number of children who are helped is un- 
precedently large.” 

Attention should be paid to proper cooking as food badly 
cooked is not only so much money wasted but actually harmful 
to the system. The Medical Inspector, Ambala Division (1910) 
draws pointed attention to bad cooking carried on in most of the 
boarding houses, and I have similar experience of Lahore city. 
Dr. Mula Singh is deliberately of opinion that the food supply 
almost everywhere is below average and in some places only 
pulses are cooked and no vegetables. But the quality of food 
can be improved a good deal if the Superintendents take some 
interest, and the food can at least be cooked well which is rarely 
seen.” 

The system of giving contracts to sweet -sellers necessarily 
lowers the quality of the stuff sold. It is far better to have a 
shop of milk, bread, butter, etc. and to encourage students to 
take these in the recess period than a shop of sweets, choJa, 
niu or some such stuff. 

Next in importance to food is the subject of sleep and re- 
creation but which unfortunately has not received adequate 
attention. I have a strong impression that a large number of 
students especially in lower classes suffer from effects of too 
little sleep. Dr. Lyster thinks that the effects of insufficient 
sleep upon the organism of the child are most disastrous both 
physically and mentally. And in his School Hygiene for Teachers 
he gives the amounts necessary for each age period. We may 
have to recast our ideas about a sluggard when we are reminded 
by Dr. Lyster that a boy of 13 should sleep 10 hours a day. In 
their Hygiene and Public Health, Parkes and Kenwood are of 
opinion that ” Sleep is necessary for growth and repair of both 
physical and mental tissues, and deficient sleep is a great factor 
in mental dulness and malnutrition.” They recommend 9-10 
hours for 12 — 14 years. I quote these medical authorities because 
I have come across influential educational authorities recom- 
mending 7 — 8 hours sleep for school children and we are bound 
to protest strongly against this. 

It is impossible for me in the short time at my disposal to 
discuss the question of school management, home tasks, 
age of admission, early marriage and the various other 
problems influencing the health of stiidents. But before con- 
cluding let me for a moment pause at the subject of punishments 
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because it is a subject little understood by the jiveragc teacher 
or parent. They are not convinced of the evil eonsequeucos of 
making a person do a thing against his will, jiinl cite cases of 
cure by doses of corporal punishment, and plead, ‘ It is ex- 
perience, sure, solid and unquestionable.’ It is therefore 
necessary for the teacher to study the latest researches in child 
physiology and “ be convinced that the crushing of a child’s will 
by the superiority of physical force, makes him either stupid 
and cowardly or false and hypocritical.” 

You cannot destroy or represss a natural force. Natural 
energy curved in one direction miist seek an outlet in some other 
hidden and undesirable channel, unless it is intelligently trans- 
muted into a higher form of energy with the free and willing 
co-operation of the person. 

As physiological kiiowledge grows it will be recognised that 
coercion (compelling another to do that which he has not seen 
to be right for himself), whether it be by father, teacher or state 
will come to be condemned as intellectually and spiritually 
degrading, and in the long run devitalising the organism on which 
it is practised. Wc learn through experience and self-expression 
however slowly and tardily it may be for others. Elders may 
watch, brood over, guide, suggest, arouse but the lesson is to 
be learnt and the temptation to be got over by the fumbling 
child himself. 

“ Education means expansion, not pressure, it means leading 
or <lrawing out and not pushing in.” It i.« a natural and phy- 
siological process and should have no harmful effect on health. 
It is therefore necessary that every school custom, the time tabic, 
the lesson should be examined and le.sted at first hand in rela- 
tion to health. Observation, sympathy and common sense are 
the most needed qualities accompanied by an intellectual, 
freedom to withstand tradition and prejudice. In this the 
medical man is an indispensable factor, not merely to cure but 
to prevent disease, and the doctor and the teacher must work 
in closest co-operation. 

THRIFT. 

By S. Beant Singh, 

Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

Before an audience like this I need not explain the great im- 
portance of money, the vast power it wields, its manifold uses to 
the individual and the services it performs for communities in 
every part of the civilised world. Where is the friend that will 
do for you what money will ? Who is there among us that does 
not know the part played by money in domestic happiness, social 
well-being, the intellectual moral and physical development of 
the individual ? It has sometimes been called a second creator; 
it is, to say the least, a great force, a strength that supports and 
moves much in the world. No progress is possible without capital. 
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To sprc;i<I the lif»h{ of kioiwloclge in a coiinlr\ , we want schools, 
colleges, »iniversities, libraries, laboratories an<l many other things, 
and all this needs capital to start and sustain. There can be no 
development of industries without money, no railways, no canals 
an<l no otlier works of public utility without capital to make an<l 
run tliem. For every boy that attends school, heavy investments 
require to be made in books, benches and buildings. It requires 
lacs of rupees to construct a few miles of railway, every acre that 
receive.s water from a canal presupposes the invc.stment of money 
in the major and minor works of irrigation. Consider industries'; 
thousaiuls of rupees worth of machinery are needed to cm])Iov 
ami give work to a single worker. Dhariwal puts its investment 
at Rg. (>,(K)0 per worker. Take trade : imagine what an enor- 
mous amount of capital must have heon sunk in building up the 
present navigation system of the mother country : it requires lacs 
to fit out even a small mariner’s boat before it is ready for the 
sea. Capital thus jjrecodes all constructive offort.s in the world 
and is a necessary antecedent to all attempts at the material 
advancement of a country. To make men and to make nations 
wc need capital at every step, we need it to “ make the mare go,” 
in fact we need it to make this very conference go. 

Now what is this capital but the sum total of the savings of an 
imiividual or a nation ? There can he no capital without thrift 
or savings, wo mu.st have more earning and less spending in order 
to lay something by and to achieve tliis our income must exceed 
our expenditure. Thrift has two constant factors and the equa- 
tion of thrift stands as follow's : — 

/ncowie — expenditure ^ savings. 

To get a positive resultant, the first item on the left hand side 
of the equation must exceed the second. If income equals ex- 
l>cnditurc and if it is not po.ssible to increase the income or reduce 
I he expenditure there is no .scope for thrift. Thrift again 
IS in a bad way if expenditure rises without a corresponding 
iiicroa.se in the income. Thus it is that tho process of thrift 
rc.solvc.s itself into the processes of increasing incomes and reducing 
expendituro.s, placing the saving profitably, guarding it carefully 
and augmenting it continually. The art of thrift thus consisU 
III nothing more tlian in adju.sting the two items in the equation 
of thrift so a.s to leave a positive balance in favour of income. 

Now income can be increased by improved methods of pro- 
iliiction. better marketing and new industries. If it is possible to 
raise ten cars of corn in place of nine at the same cost there is 
c early an opportunity for saving ; if it is possible to grow cotton 
that will spin into n finer thread and fetch Rs. 16 in place of one 
fetching Rs. 12 or Rs. 13 a maund grown at the same cost, there is 
certainly another opportunity for saving. If by improved culti- 
vation we can add but one extra grain to each ear of corn we add 
a hundred thousand tons to our annual output. If better manur- 
ing can grow one extra blade to each plant w'o can certainly odd 
abundantly to our stocks of fodder, and if with the help of 
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improved appliances we can double the output of a weaver at tlic 

loom we will set free the skill ami intelligence of a very large 

number of men to do some other useful work. Similarly l)y 

means of an organised system of .sale if we can spare to other 

productive works only half the number of our present middlemen 

and thereby add 6 pies to the rupee of our sale prices our gain 

will afiijregate several lacs a year. All this it is po.ssible to <lo ; 
thanXhave had the courage to anticipate ana set lorin. i ao not 

mean here to enter into a discussion of the improved methods of 
production and marketing adopted in some other countries, but 
earnings as the result of improved methods of production have an 
important hearing on thrift and call for a pa.ssing reference. 
The second factor of savings, and, according to some, the greater 
and more important factor, is less spending. Le.ss spending, not by- 
eating less or dressing poorly but less spending by cliecking waste 
and unnecessary expenditure, by discouraging litigation, pre- 
venting mortality among cattle, taking precautions against 
sickness, reducing the rate of interc.st, i>urchasing requirements 
wholesale and consolidating agricultural holdings. I do not 
propose here to go into details as to the amount and extent of 
waste incurred through litigations and these other evils. I will 
only mention by way of illustration tliat tlic Punjabi farmer lo.ses 
ten crores of rupees annually on his sugarcane crop alone through 
the use of imperfect cru.'jhing machines, and this is more than 
tlic Province pays to Government in land revenue. This figure 
has been calculated by Mr. Noel Deer who was recently invited 
by the Punjab Government to examine the question of the 
sugar industry in the Province. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to suggest and discuss remedies to check litigation and the 
allied causes of waste, all that 1 want to bring out is that eacli 
of them in itself constitutes a serious bar in the way of saving, 
and therefore it i.s practical patrioti.sm to do all in human liowor 
to reduce by every means the evils of litigation, fragiiienlation of 
holdings, a high rate of interest, disease, cattle mortality and the 
illiteracy of the country. Every household in the village, every 
village in the country side is groaning under the burden of litiga* 
tiun and similar troubles and sources of waste such as 1 have 
enumerated constitute a constant drain on the people’s income 
leaving them little suri)lus to lay by or to employ in progressive 
works. The Co-operative Department try to relieve them by 
setting up different forms of societies and have encouraging results 
to show in some of these lines. 1 only wish our politicians coiild 
discover the real malady which lies before them and give the coun- 
try a lead. But this can only be done by going to people’s doors 
and learning things locally ; no amount of platform eloquence will 
diminish the misery in the country, it will not remove unemploy- 
ment nor will it provide work for those in search of it. To do all 
this w© want industries ; no dovelapjnent of industries is 
possible without capital and capital without thrift is idle talk. 
Let thrift therefore be the first concern of all those iutercstnl 
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«"*• spending os the factors of 

e,lno„tio„. „„rt sottlrrl 1 , »P°n for esight, 

for a long time jii me Punjab, ann Kcrrmnt* for-t>hy wg n tr t> f 'eapitat 
and of constructive work in the country. Frequent foreign 
invasions, constant internal quarrels and mutual feuds suppressed 
the jjcople’s sei».se of thrift. Nobody cared to save, when he knew 
that a Mahmud Ghaziiavi was waiting close by to carry away 
every year the fruits of his labour. An Abdali or a Taimur though 
living hundreds of miles away was a standing source of awe to 
the Punjab protliiccr who worked only half-heartedly and buried 
what little he saved. Proj)orty was hardly more secure when the 
yikhs came into power, and thus for centuries people could 
not think of saving and they held the runs for a long time. I 
think it is this stage, more than any other, in the history of the 
Indian people that led to the Indian habit of hoarding. 
No one would invest for profit's sake when the capital itself 
was threatened ; whatever little they saved they would not 
part with. They buried or converted into ornaments all their 
savings to keep them within reacli. It would be difficult to 
calculate the amount of cash hoarded in the country, but it has 
been estimated that allowing one rtipee as the daily wages of an 
Indian goldsmith, the annual amount spent on manufacturing 
ornaments exceeds the capital invested in the construction of 
both the Bari Doab Canals which irrigate 30 lacs of acres a 
year and raise cro 2)8 worth Rs. 20 crores annually. 


Another circumstance which is believed to have led to the 
neglect of thrift in the country is the fact that the support of 
life here has been comparatively easy. Land was rich and fertile 
and gave two harvests in the year, cMiabling i>cople to carry on 
from one season to another without much worry or anisiety. 
The severe cold of England is said to be the parent of frugality 
in that country. Thus the northern nations of Europe owe a 
2 )ortion of their i>rosperity to the rigour of their climate. The 
idea of cold makes them save during summer to provide food, 
coal, and clothing during winter. Tlie absence of a second crop 
compels the people to accumulate gross and grain for the winter 
season, and makes them careful about little things.*’ 

1 have tried to explain the meaning of thrift, its relation to 
national wealth, and its bearing on the individual and collective 
prosperity of a country. An attempt has also been made to 
describe briefly the several essentials of thrift and the conditions 
necessary for its development. I will now consider the practical 
side of thrift, how it is best served, what are the institutions de- 
signed to encourage this and to what extent they have succeeded 
in their object. 
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I have said already that earning is an important factor in 
saving, but that no saving is possible without earning ; it remains 
to explain that earning in itself does not constitute saving nor does 
it always end in thrift : it is nothing more than an opportunity 
for the exercise of thrift, an opportunity which is frequently neg- 
lected by the average man for want of long vision and foresight. 
In many cases more earningsmean more idleness, more drunkenness 
more broken heads and limbs. To turn earnings to good account 
therefore we need prudence and intelligent eflort, since saving 
is an unpleasant duty, especially in the beginning, and i.s also 
difTicult. It is an art — a difficult art, wliich comes only through 
exercise of forethought and self-denial ; like every other art 
it takes time to learn, and stands in need of guidance. It is up 
hill work, a “ move in the line of greatest resi.stance”. Prudence 
is a rare quality, the needs of to-day seem more pressing than the 
needs of to-morrow, and unless a fair degree of foretho\ight ac- 
quired or inherent is present, it is not every man who will find it 
easy to forego the comforts of the present for the needs of the 
future. Money, they say, is more easily earned than saved ; 
therefore if it requires effort to earn money it requires more effort 
to save it. It is not everybody who can see the germs of pounds 
in the pennies and very few will believe that two pice saved daily 
from a luxury such as smoking and invested regularly at Gj per 
cent, will amount to Rs. 1,120 in 30 years. This sum is a small 
fortune in itself and is within the reach of every young man. It 
should not be possible to achieve this, yet few will think of 
aiming at it. ^ly study of the economic condition of certain 
villages disclosed that the people there were spending annually 
more on smoking than the totalland revenue paid to the Govern- 
ment. It was worked out that if it were possible to check smoking 
for 30 years and spend the money on work of public utility, we 
could give the village a small dispensary, a good veterinary hospital, 
a school of the mi<ldle .«tandar<l and something nu)re to j)ave t)u‘ 
village streebs and improve the village sanitation. If again the 
period of abstinence were extended over another 20 years we 
eould get money to sink wells and irrigate the whole village lantl 
and also create an endownient fund to pay the village lutul re- 
venue. Is not all this wonderful ? 60 years is no long period in 
the life of a village, and yet beginning from “ next to nothing," 
at the end of this period the inhabitants would posse.ss all the 
amenities of life — doctors to attend the sick, masters to tench the 
children, wells to Irrigate the land, funds to pay the different cesses 
— and if they could but start an arbitration society to settle 
their disputes at home (which costs no money) it will be a bit of 
paradisi*, a tiny colony of true Swarajists, where tl>ere will be little 
sickness, little ignorance, little unemploj'ment, no quarrels and 
much independence. Is there anything more charming in our 
beloved Swaraj ? And we get all this at what price ? At the price 
of stopping smoking and utilizing the savings in the right direc- 
tion for a period of 60 years ?^a thing by no means easy but not 
impossible of achievement, given sound advice and right persuasion. 
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Systematic efforts under wise leadership is the thing we 
want. 

Take another instance. Six annas saved daily for 17 years 
from the birth of a son and invested at 7 per cent, compound 
interest will fetch Rs. 30 per mensem to educate the boy at col- 
lege and give him five thousand rupees for a start in life after he 
has finished his studies. "We complain of the costlines.s of higher 
edxication in colleges ; that may be true, b\»t a scheme like this 
is within the reach of many a man of limited means. A provi- 
dent inve.stment of Rs. r» per month continued for 12 years from 
the birth of a daughter will give a man Rs. 1.100 for hermarriage. 
Anybody making a monthly payment of one rupee for thirty 
years will then get Rs. 1,020 in a lump sum. which investecl at 
7 per cent, means an income of Rs. G per mensem. The first rupee 
saved is a step ftirward on the road ; to save one hundred is within 
the reach of many ; investe<l for a long i)eriod. they have astonish- 
ing re.sults to show. Invest Rs. 100 for one hundred years at 
7 per cent, and guess the results. Let some of mathematics help 
us ill the calculation to work it out : it comes to Rs. 83,2G1. My 
only fear is that many of us may not live for one hundred years 
to see the sum. hut we may have sons and grandsons, widows in 
the family, or other dependents, and have they no claim on us ? 
And when parting will there be no satisfaction for the dying 
man in feeling that a duty has been done and an obligation 
discharged i 

These fascinating results may perhaps stir some of you to 
take the first step on the road of thrift, and I consider it neces- 
sary to explain here briefly some of the dangers and difficulties 
in the path. The difficulties of thrift are twofohl — mental and 
physical ; mental difficulties are the strongest in the beginning 
hut grow weaker ns we go on. The first is, that many beginners 
feel themselves in a position of helple.ssness, a kind of timidity 
attacks them, they eonsider themselves nnnhie to save anything 
at all, there is no margin, the position is too tight. To such 
persons I need only say that there is a thin end of the wedge, 
get it in first and the larger end will follow. Saving is within 
the means of every man who works, even if he bo on the lowest 
rung of the Indtler ; what is needed is faith and determination. 
A careful scrutiny of the household expenses invariably discovers 
some soft place to drive the nail in, it may be possible to squeeze 
something out of the kitchen without affecting the quality or 
quantity of the food. There is always room* for economy in 
dress without decreasing decency — in the turban, in the shoes, in 
the fashion of the shirt or even in the buttons of the coat— there 
is always something to save and cut out without impairing the 
efficiency of the article. The tailor’s bill will always spare some- 
thing if a plain K.urta replaces a turn-cuff shirt, tliey both servo 
the same purpose and last cqiially long. Then again the house 
wife may save something by doing part of the washing herself, it 
will give her exercise and bring in money. A member of my thrift 
society in Gurdaspur, a poor village school mastor tells me that hp 
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is saving 2 annas a month on his kerosene oil and as much again 

on fuel. Some of his colleagues may find it possible to do the same. 

Some say “ il may be both true and possible bnt it does not mean 
muck and is not morth the effort:' Now this is the rock on which 
many beginners in thrift have stumbled, this is the first pit 
on the road of thrift, the first mental difficulty in the practice 
of .saving ; let all those who begin, therefore, remember that the 
big thing about a saving i.s not its size but the fact that it is 
being done. Many a penny makes a pound, a penny saved is the 
seed of a pound saved, do not think how small the amount is, 
but how big it is going to be, count your chickens before they 
are hatched, become enthused over what your deposit will 
amount to in 30 years. Waiting for a large sum to start with, 
is chasing the rainbow, think of beginning with a large and 
you will never begin, begin with little and it will grow big. 

The second rock on the road of thrift lies at some distance 
and is a.s dangerou.s as the thrift. There is a strong temptaUon 
to use up the money before it has grown to anything material ; 
some people appear to grow uneasy over a credit balance and feel 
attracted to draw it an<l use it before it is w'orth much. Ihc 
saving was for a rainy day. but a cloudy ilay devours the fruit 
of all the labour. The money intended for a marriage is seized 
and spent on a betrothal. When face to face with such tempta- 
tion the student of thrift must recall to him.self the vast reproduc- 
tive power of money, he should reflect that in using up Ins savings 
on trifling objects he is wantonly taking the life of the goose that 
lays the golden egg. Before touching his reserve he must think 
not once, not twice, but a hundred time.s, a thousand times, 
and it is po.ssible that the frenzy may pass off , as in most cases it i.s 
a Bpa.sm and nothing more. Let Franklin’s rule of thnft guide 

him here : 

‘ Get all you can, what you get hold, 

It is that will turn your lead into gold.’ 

I wish to make one point clear at this .stage ; by all that I 
have said I do not in the least mean to imply tliat for real urgent 
needs we should hesitate to draw out and u.se our reserves ; all 
T want to emphasise is that the urgency of the occasion .should be 
carefully examined before it is decided to spend the reserve, lo 
deny help in case of real need would be to deny the very va uo of 
money to condemn the very purpose of saving ; it would be 
encouraging paraimonv and avarice, and hoarding money foi 
money’s sake. It is good thing to be able to get money, but it is a 
sorrv thing to let money get you ; a miser is ns dangerous to so- 
ciety as a spendthrift, the one will give nothing and the other 

will have nothing to give. / .i t. • 

The third ilanger which meets a man in the path of thrift is 

the desire to invest one’s savings in a way tliat will swell 
quickest. To such persons I would repeat the caution that 
“ hurry makes curry,” and pitfalls must be avoided. 

The mental difficulties in the exercise of thrift 
disemwed, I proceed to explain briefly the other set of diffioultios, 
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described aa “ physical obstacles.” A resolution to save has been 
formed, curtailment in oxj>enses has been effected, the beginner has 
six pies in liand or has saved six annas to lay the foundation of an 
ed\ication fund for liis son. Where should he keep the money? It is 
not safe at home and it will not grow there as expected. There 
is no bank at hand, and it is not every bank that will receive your 
saving of six |)ies or six annas readily because it doe.s not pay them 
to <lo so. B\it we have post office savings bank, insurance com- 
})anies, relief societies and mutual benefit funds. They are ail 
useful in their own ways because they eiicourage the habit of thrift 
in the country, hut their one eoininun defect is that they are not 
within the reach <»f the average man. their number at the present 
time is limited, and by the very nature of their constitution it 
will not he possible to start many cjf them in the country for a 
long time to oonie. '['he Post Office Savings Bank, for instance, 
is an instit ut ii»n of branches and its <levelopment is bound up with 
the expansion of the Post Office system in the country. I think 
it will be long before we can hope to see a Post Office Savings Bank 
established in all important villages or in all convenient centres 
in the town ; moreover, the savings bank is only a minor considera- 
tion in the opening of a jiost office in any |>lnce. Its main function 
is diiT<“rent and must take the first place. The scope of usefulness 
of a Post Office Savings Bank as an agency of thrift is further 
restricted by manifold limitations on the amount of deposits. 
The dejiositors have no control over the accumulation and they 
cannot alter the existing rules to suit local conditions. These 
post office instittitions arc passive receptacles of deposits, 
where deposits rnay he put in at pleasure and withdrawn at will. 
It is no function of the Post Office Savings Bank to insist on re- 
gular systematic savings from their customers. I'he money when 
ilrawn may be sp<Mit in any way. the post office is not concerned 
as to where it goes. It helps those who come to it and is useful 
for a class that has alreiuly realised the importance of thrift and 
of prudent habits. It affords an opportunity to tlm trained and 
intelligent but does not xindertake to teach the value of thrift 
to those who arc ignorant of it. Their people are acting on their 
own initiative and there is very little of the discipline of society 
and the example of one’s fellow beings ; active persuasion to save 
and to continue saving is not to be found in the Post Office 
Savings Bank. 

The Insjirance Companies again have their own defects of 
constitution so that it is not possible to create them in very large 
numbers. The minimum number of co-workers required to make 
success of an insurance company is very large, and we cannot hope 
to secure it everywhere. These companies admit only the 
strong and healthy and exclude all who are weak and old, thus 
refusing the benefits of thrift to those who start late or need it 
most. The system is rigid, there are difficulties in the altera- 
tion of premium rates, and it is not possible to raiffe moneys 
for more profitable investment or for use in time of real need 
except, perhaps on very disadvantageous terms. Its chief beauty 
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IS the cover it provides against the principal risk of life, but it is 
never a profitab e investment for a long life. I hope these re- 
marks of mine will not offend any Director or Agent of an insurance 
company. I mean no offence, I have the highest respect for such 
persons as the apostles of thrift in the country. I only point out 
that the system though excellent in some respects does not fulfil 
all the requirements of an advocate of thrift. I have, therefore 

ventured to offer comments in the hope that well-wishers of the 

country may think it worthwhile to work out a scheme that will 
suit our conditions and make thrift po.ssible for all who feel tempted 
to try It. The Co-operative Department has drawn up a scheme 
which aims at removing the defects of the existing system. I claim 
no perfection, but I recommend all those present here to examine 
Uie model by-laws of a Co-operative Thrift and Savings 
Society, and to make suggestions for improvement. It is possible 
that in removing some of the old defects we may have introduced 
others unconsciously. It will take too long to describe the scheme 
and discmss it in ail its details. All I can say is that we have tried 
It among teachers, clerks, traders, .shopkeepers, among men and 
women, young and old, and they all find it suitable. Its chief 
virtue IS that you can found such a society almost everywhere 
in the towns and in the villages. All you want is a group of ten 

each other well. J here are no hard and fast limitations on the 
amount of savings you may like to put in, while reasonable 
facilities have been given for withdrawing deposits in case of really 
urgent needs, which however the Committee has a right to ex- 
amine in order to prevent unnecessary encroachment on the 
steadily growing fund. To ensure a regular flow of savings from 
the members provision has been made for late fees and penalties 
Ihe management of money is under the control of the members 
themselves and no speculation is allowed. The system 
appears to be working quite well. We have now over fiOO such 
societies in town.s and villages with about 10.000 members and 
contnbutions amounting to over three hundreil thou.sand rupees 
which 18 a promising start among small men. I recommend you 
all again, pntlemen, to study our scheme and by-laws, explain 
them to others and help us with your 8uggestion.s in order to make 
It universally popular. We wish to take the gospel of thrift to 

f..n r country and for this we must provide 

full facilities and need your constant help. I have said all I had 

to say hut 1 feel an irresistible temptation to give a very brief 
account of some of the methods and devices that are being tried in 
other countries to encourage the habit of thrift among the people 

mf^i those methods, and some of them 

t ^ arousing fertile brains to action, to think out and 
devise plans for their own country. 

tliA Jsilf important part in developing 

thof u in advanced countries and I must acknowledge 

that hu, brother in this country has taken the lead and responded 
liberally to our call for help. In England, Italy, and France 
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the teacher hfls devised attractive methods to inculcate tlie habit 
uf thrift among children. Savings boxes are distributed free in 
the schools, savings books and saving.s cards of different denomi- 
nations are sold among the children, and the proceeds are entered 
in their accounts. With lessons in literacy they give lessons in 
thrift and the figures for each institution are most interesting. 

1 must omit them for lack of time, but 1 only wish we could 
<lo something on similar lines in our Indian schools. 

The saving institutions of Brazil have important lessons for 
our politicians and for those reformers who are interested in the 
uplift of our depressed classes. In that country such banks have 
been made agencies in the general extinction of slavery. Since 
1871 each slave has been allowed certain hours a week to labour 
for his own benefit, and when his earning depositeil in the .savings 
bank amount to a given sum the remainder of the price of his 
emancipation is provideil by the State out of the public funds. 
Children of slave mothers who since IH71 have been born free are 
encouraged to place their savings in the school .savings banks. 
Bv a law pas.seil in 188.'> imme<liate enfranchisement at the cost 
of the State was conferred upon slaves employed on agricultural 
estates and the emjdoyers w<*ie made to pay up the amount by 
slow instalments. What a sweet compulsion i What a splendid 
record of service ! Thousands of .slaves have gained their in- 
dependence in thi.s way wh<»iu nothing but the hand of death could 
have set at liberty. 

I fear, gentlemen. I have exhaxistcd your patience and must 
now close. I hope you will not forget “ Thrift * and will start the 
new year in the right u ay by joining a thrift society if one exists in 
your neighbourliood ; if it does not exi.st already you will do a ser- 
vice to yourself, your neighbours and your country by creating one 
and becoming a member. Begin to-morrow, put saving into every 
activity, when earning think of saving, when spending think of 
saving! when you think of being worth something remember that 
no one is worth anything who does not spend less than he saves. 

“ Earn more save more 

Spend less, save more.” “ Save more, .save more.” 


EDUCATION OF ADULTS IN THE PUNJAB. 

By Sardar Jawand Sikoit, B. A., 

Di«lrict Inspector of Schools, Kangra. 

The general spread of literacy among the parents is sure to 
lead to the xmiversal .spread of education among the cliildren 
and it is mainly because of this that the Education Department 
has undertaken, for st.pte time, to start adult schools. 
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Before 1922 there were very few night schools known in the 
Hutory of province, except the evening continuation classes at 
tho^ve- the Y. M. C. A., Lahore, which classes are still doing 
tuent. very useful work. It is to the credit of Khan 

Bahadur Shaikh Nur Elahi, (then Inspector of Schools, Multan 
Division) that at the end of the year 1923, there were about one 
hundred night schools in the Multan Division with a little over 
two thousand adults on their roll. After March 1923 efforts were 
made in all Divisions and the movement became rather general. 

It wouhl be interesting to note that until 1923, the move- 
ment had hardly been given any official cognizance. 'I’he Khan 
Bahadur was carrying on the experiment in his own Division, 
entirely on his own initiative. No allowances were given to the 
teachers ; the incidental small changes for light and other con-* 
tingencies, were met from public subscription or the levying of 
small fee.s. These were really very hard times for the move- 
ment, for it was rather difficult to get this additional work from 
the teachers without any allowance. It was then considered 
advisable to con.sider these night schools as indigenous schools 
for grant purposes and award grants at two-thirds of rates pre- 
vailing for aided indigenous scho{)!s. This was something and 
there came into existence a large number of night schools. 

About the middle of the year 1923, it wa.s discovered that 
the term night school was a misnomer, for it was not always 
possible for the adults to meet at night. The name w-as changed 
to adult school. 

After September 1923, the movement was officially given 
cognizance and a scale of allowances for adult schools was fixed. 
Since then the movement has been making steady anti rapid 
progress in all Divisions. 

C. M. No, 119-G. S., dated the 28th September, 1923, Pro- 
ceedings of the Punjab Government (Ministry of Education), 
Education Department, is an exhaustive note dealing with all 
questions relating to adult schools. 

At the close of the year 1925, there were altogether 2,373 
schools for adults with an enrolment of 01,901, The expenditure 
on these from all sources amounted to Rs. 47,123. Of this as 
much as Rs. 30,234 was met from Government funds. This is, 
indeed, an indication that a movement which had a iiuinble 
beginning, has assumed very greay proportions, because of its 
utility. 

There are quite a number of people (outside the Education 
Department) that liave begun to doubt the utility of the measure. 
Their main objection is that most of these schools have a fictitious 
roll and that very little work is being done. There is some truth 
in this. For some time past the work of the inspecting staff has 
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been increasing and it was really difficult to have any effective 
check in this direction. But now that the inspecting staff has 
been strengthened, this objection should be removed, and all 
schools should have a genuine roll. 

But such people are ignoring the great changes that the adult 
scliools are graduallj' bringing about in the life of the rural people. 
A hihishii carrying his load of water and reading his book, a cow 
herd revising his lesson, an old man with white hair vehemently 
repeating his lesson — such and sundry other scenes are not un- 
common in the village life of the Punjab. The rustic and rude 
manners of the villagers are fast changing. Instead of the doubt- 
ful songs that they used to sing, they take pleasure in singing 
hymns from their books. The adult school is va.stly improving 
their habits and characters. 

The teacher is a great factor in the adult school. He should 
have the nece.ssary enthusiasm for the work and then he will face 
all the difficulties that come in his way. These <liffioulties will 
differ according to the local circumstances. The difficulty com- 
mon to all places is meagre attendance in the beginning. For 
this there is no one remedy. In almost every village there is a 
place where people meet at a fixed hour every day. The teacher 
should make use of this meeting place of the villagers. He should 
carefully select his poenrs and stories an<l then recite them to the 
people. This will certainly excite their interest and most of them 
will express a keen desire to be able to read such poems and 
stories. 

The instruction in these schools is confined to reading, writing 
and a little arithmetic. Any one vernacular of the province may 
be taught according to the local needs of the place, and the adults 
might meet at any time of the <iay for instruction. The teacher 
will find it very difficult to grade his pupils — they will make pro- 
gress at different rates, for they vary in age and temperament. 
In adult schools the method employed is more of individual in- 
struction ami Ic.ss of class instruction. The teacher should bear 
in mind that with adults his progress in instruction should be 
rapid and ho should try to put them to actual reading in as little 
time AS possible. The adults will not bo contented with meagre 
instruction. Experience has also shown that generally speaking 
adults make more rapid progress than children. In some places, 
r>ld people have been taught to read and write in six months. In 
some places it has been noted that some adults write a very good 
hand. 

The libraries for adults started last year have increased 
the utility of the adult school and placed it on a more stable foot- 
ing. After finishing their instruction in reading and writing, adults 
can make use of this library and thus by self-effort increase their 
store of knowledge. These libraries for adults are a really great 
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thing from the point of view of rtdult.s : for the aflult <c hool 
creates in the adults an interest for reading suitable matter anti in 
the absence of these libraries the adults will soon lose their interest 
and fall back into illiteracy w'hile the library will always 
augment their store of knowledge. 

For more than one reason, it is neeessary that adults who 
can read and write any vernacular should be granted a certifi- 
cate at the end of the course of instruction. This will determine 
the net out-turn every year as compared with the expenditure 
incurred. There will be many who will greatly appreciate the 
mere possession of this certificate. 

So far these adult schools have been started at ordinary 
schools. There arc some people who believe that the adult schools 
might well be started in jails. It is difficult to say to what extent 
it is expedient and what difficultic.s it might create for the ad- 
ministrators. But it is highly desirable that adult .schools might 
be started with factories and farms where large niiiubers of people 
come together for work. It will certainly pay the owners in the 
long run, if they do what they can to improve their labourers. 
It will not be difficult to utilise the services of a neighbouring 
school teacher or some clerk of the factory. In such cases one 
hour a day might be set apart for instruction and this one liour 
might be increased to an hour arul a half when the adults have 
made some progress. It is reasonable to expect that the net work 
these literate adults will do in the end, will more than make up 
for the last time. After an adult school has been in existence for 
some time a library might be started, which can be made use of by 
the adults, during their recess hours or after working hours. 

The institution of adult school and the kindred other move- 
ments has greatly added to the work of the inspection staff. But 
tribute must be paid to the Head of the Department and the 
various inspectors of the Punjab, who have been so tactfully 
managing the whole thing and getting this additional work done, 
at a very low cost. The time and tenure of Sir George Anderson 
will leave a distinctive mark on the history of education of this 
province. Many new and useful things have been done in his 
time and one of them is the institution of the adult sohool for 
which the rural masses and the coming generations will always 
bless him. 
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FOOD A^'D GROW IH. 

By Miss M. Simo'*, 

Secretory. Lady Chehnft/ord League. Punjnh, Lahore. 

The problem of nutrition is older than the human race. It 
began when life began on this planet. The survival of a species 
of plants, and later, of animals, was conditional upon their find* 
ing proper food and a favourable environment. 

Not only the physical development of man, but the fate of 
nations has been in the {)ast in no small degree dependent upon 
their ability to solve the foo<l question. In many revolutions 
the food question has been the potent factor in stirring peoples 
to overthrow their governments. Perhaps the subject of food 
and nutrition has come to the front to-day in a way in which it 
never has before — it is one of the most pressing world problems. 
We arc actually witnessing countries such as Poland and Russia 
the cons^'quences of the underfeeding of whole nations. 

All unfavourable hygienic conditions — especially lack of 
food, — hear most heavily upon children, who have less resistance 
than adults and arc more susceptible to infection by disease. 

With growing children, the food allowance must not only 
supply energy and repair waste, but in addition must allow for 
grow’th. There are certain food constituents essential for growth 
and unless these are supplied, growth suffers, even though the 
quantity of the food is sufficient. You cannot have health in the 
child without proper nutrition. 

Now, in infancy, succss or failure in nutrition soon produces 
obvious results, and the subject has been fairly carefully studied, 
but the neglect of the ohild's nutrition after Lnfanoy does not 
bear suoh speedy consequences and, perhaps for this reason, 
does not receive nearly sufficient attention. 

Though children may not die as a result of mal-nutrition, 
they become anaemic, stunted in growth, under weight, with 
feeble resistance to disease and altogether lacking iu animal 
spirits which make work and .play a joy to the healthy young 
human animal. 

Now the blame for this neglect must bo laid partly upon 
parents — generally due to ignorance of the simplest principles 
of nutrition, often to the weak indulgence of their children by 
many parents, which permits the formation of tastes and habits 
in the selection of their food, in the manner of eating and mode of 
life generally, which are incompatible with normal nutrition and 
growth. This is perhaps the most difficult cause to tackle — 
there are others such as economic conditions which will probably 
always exist as a basis for an irreducible minimum number of 
ill^nourished children. 
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WJio is to teach the parents 1 Our leaders slioulcl be the 
doctors, one of whose most important functions ought to be that 
of a liealth teacher and only second to them come the tcucliers, 
who are, after all, building up the parents of the future and whose 
obvious <U>ty it is to make health — including, of course, the study 
of food values — one of the most important branches of education. 

The nutrition of the child is dependent on 3 factors, the 
character and quantity of Ids food, his general h^’gienc. his in- 
heritance. The last mentioned we cannot influence but the first 
two are within our power to direct ajid control, and we do owe 
it to every boy and girl to give them the oppoitunity to reach 
the best physical development of which they are individually 
capable. 

The effects of mal-nutrition on the school child have been 
fairly extensively studied in other countries and it would seem 
to liavo been eonclusively proved that there is a close relation 
between physical development ami mental progress in school. 
Some of the conclusions arrived at are well worth studying, 
though time does not admit of touching upon them now. 

As regards diminished resistance to disease, owing to im- 
paired nutrition, proof is afforded by the enormous increase of 
tuberculosis and, indeed, all infections of chihlren in those parts 
of Europe where the load of war bore ino.st heavily. 

The impulse of all young things to grow is, however, a very 
strong one, and even though held in abeyance for considerable 
periods, if and when the conditions which have inhabited 
growth arc removed, the loss can often be made good. 

I will now enumerate (I am not a physician and can there- 
fore only pass lightly over pathological processes) — the so-called 
deficiency diseases, diseases produced by failure in diet to supply 
some tilings which arc essential to normal nutrition. 

Scurvy, beri-beri, certain forms of eye disease, rickets and 
other bone diseases, all arc closely associated with faulty diet, 
which leads me to pass on to enumerate very briefly some of 
the principles which should be grasped in planning model diets. 

What is needed for growth ? Variations in the rate of 
growth of children at varying ages must be taken into consider- 
ation in ascertaining their requirements, also their nature, whe- 
ther active or otherwise, etc. These requirements are usually 
measured in calories — a calory being a unit of heat, the heat 
supplied in food which is needed to keep life going, and promote 
growth and metabolism. The number of calories which must bo 
supplied in the food given, are 3,330 per day for girls at the ago 
of 14, and 4,100 for boys at the age of 10, after which ages the 
values drop, till we find an adult man with an average caloric 
requirement of 3,360 and 2,040 for an average adult woman. 
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The caloric requirements of individuals and caloric values of 
common foods are worth studying, though I do not propose to 
labour the point now. The most important chemical constituents 
of food are — proteins, fats, carbohydrates, mineral salts and 
vitamines. 

T et me introduce each to you in turn, briefly. 

1. Protein foods supply the nitrogen which Is necessary for 
the constant renewal of the calls of the body and for promoting 
growth They are highly complex substances, and differ in 
quality, those of animal foods being, as one w’ould expect, more 
similar to those of the human body and therefore probably of 
more value than vegetable proteins to the growing child. The 
proteins most suited to the needs of children are those contained 
in milk, eggs and fresh meat. If we are to rely only on vegetable 
proteins (contained in p^as, beans, lentils, etc.) a larger proportion 
of them must be given in order that the growth requirement may 
be supplied. The difficulty arises from the fact that vegetable 
proteins are combined with a considerable amount of carbo- 
hydrate. and in order to obtain sufficient protein, an excess of 
carbohydrate must perforce be taken, which often over-taxes the 
digestive powers of the child, besides supplying carbohydrate 
greatly in excess of his physiological requirements. 

2. Fats supply energy and to some extent also do the same 
work as protein, b<it probably their chief use during growth is 
that they contain that most vital element, vitamines, about 
which I shall speak presently. 

Fats are contained in milk, egg-yolk and certain organs such 
as liver and kidney, and above all, in cod liver oil. Their absence 
from the child s diet gcncrallj’ means the increased susceptibility 
of the child to disease, and to deficient bone formation. 

3. Carbohydrate — sugars and starches — beyond supplving 
the necessary number of calories (units of heat needed to promote 
metabolism) play no very special part in the child’s growth, they 
serve as a source of energy and play an important part in the 
metabolism of fats. They are the cheapest of the food stuffs. 
Such are rice, sago, potatoes, sugar, aU, maida, etc., and there 
18 of contse a good deal of starch ev^^n in the vegetable protein 
foods such as peas, beans, lentils. 

4. With mineral salts we need not concern ourselves 
greatly though they are of great importance, speoiallv those of 
iron, calcium and phosphorus. Iron enriches the blood, and 
milk is deficient in iron salt.s though rich in calcium and it is 
largely because Indian mothers keep their babies so long on 
milk, instead of supplying other foods when the baby has one or 

food with a higher percentage of mineral salts, especi- 
ally iron that so many children of 2 years old are anaemic and 
therefore highly susceptible to disease. This habit has other 
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disadvantages too, but as we are considering mainly the require- 
ments of older children we cannot enter into these. 

A diet in which milk, green vegetables and ecga are included 
will contain sufficient mineral sait'< for the growing child. 

Proportion in diet is of the greatest importance. We should 
study the calorie va.lues of our common food stuffs and plan 
out a diet for the child in which the following proportions are 
ensured, >. e., that 15% of the total calorie-* are .supplied liy pro- 
tein, 35% by fats, and the remaining 50% by carbohydrates. 

5. We must now consitler vitamines, on which the chief 
interest of dietists centres, now-a-days, although all acknowledge 
that of these “ accessory food factors ” much remains to be 
discovered. Scientists experimenting on animals with model 
dietaries found that the most ideal combinations of food when 
scientifically, but artificially prepared, failed to secure good 
results, and they were finally forced to the conclusion that some- 
thing was lacking which eluded the microscope or analysis, but 
which was present when the foods were supplied in their natural 
raw form. Because essential to life — vita - these unknown sub- 
stances were named ‘ vitamines ’ and observers now agree that 
there are certainly three, probably more ; they have been named 
Vitamine A, (the anti-rachitic factor associated chiefly with 
animal fats, and some with green vegetables but none with 
vegetable oils. Vitamine B. (the anti-neuritis factor, very 
widely distributed in yeast, eggs, meat, in all seeds and grains, 
potatoes, and most vegetables, though absent in white wheat flour 
and polished rice). Vitamine C. (the anti-scorbutic factor very 
much more delicate than the above two, destroyed by cooking, 
found in fruits and vegetables, especially oranges, lemon, grape- 
fruit, cabbage, tomato and yellow turnip, and a small amount 
in meat, milk, and green vegetables). 

It is an interesting point to note that the milk of animals 
kept in confinement (such as stall-fed cows, ana women living 
under un-hygienic conditions) deprived of ample fresh air and sun- 
light and food rich in vitamines seems to lack anti-scorbutio 
properties, and their young have been found to suffer from the 
deficiency disease known as scurvy. 

The knowledge of vitamines is, however, at present quite 
incomplete, but it has greatly helped to put the whole subject of 
nutrition on a scientific basis. For practical purposes, we may 
conclude that if a growing child’s food be varied, and include 
milk, green vegetables — especially raw or cooked cabbage, and 
cereals from whole grains, potatoes and fruit, we may be reason- 
ably sure of their getting the right amount of these all important 
vitamines. 

Now it is going to be no easy task to improve the nutri- 
tion of the children of India, but publicity, and above all, 
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.—ejitinj: hctwoeii inc:iN. l;u'U of fri-sh air in school rooms, over- 
cit)\v(llng of cloi niitories lack <)f ojiportunit y for outdoor play, 
late hours, over activity in Avork or i>lay, (whereby so much of 
the cnci'fiv value of food is consumed tliat none remain for 
growth), all these re-act unfavoiirahly on the child, as much 
as actually tloes clelicicnt food. 

It seems doubtful whether the prohlom of health, nu- 
trition and physical <h-velopmcnt is going to he solved along the 
present lines of ph^•si<’al eilucation as given in schools, iinle.«s it 
includes the formation of the health habits. Ixjctures aiul 
Health talks will accomplish very little, the aim of the teaching 
must be to get the clnldren to do things, and in all health teaching 
to use methods which appeal to the child's imagination and make 
ihc-e Health habits as much a game as possible, especially up 
to tlio age of lU or 12. ^May 1 give a few illustrations of how this 
catt be (lone. A dramatic figure such ns a Health Clown or 
Fairy, who in the course of half an hour’s fun can jnclude in his 
pattern a recital of some of the laws of licnlth or invent games 
in which the children must keep the rules, and “ lead a hand 
and play the game,” nccomjtlishes wJiat no theoretical teaching 
can ever do atid the children remember. When a little older, 
children love organisation, and to form Health Clubs, in which 
rocorils arc kcj)! of the daily performance of health habits aud 
daily inspections made by the officers, badges, etc., awarded 
is a valuable help. 

The dramatic instinct is strong in children, and health 
plays are of great value 1 think. Foods can easily bo persoiii- 
lied for a change, as a relief from the fly, the rat and the mosquito. 
Of course, teachers with enthusiasm and imagination are needed 
for the success of any such scheme. 

Competitions in health poster drawing often stimulate the 
children’s imaginations and much originahty results, or pnzes 
given for the best rhymes dealing W’ith foods or any health habit. 
It has been proved that children take a tremendous interest 
in their height and weight development. This must be carried 
out regularly and fairly frequently (at least once a month) and 
the records of each child charted, and in a conspicuous place 
on the sauie chart the average w’Dight and height of boys or girls 
of the average ago of the class. Each child can see what his 
or her relative position is, and no child likes to be below standard 
and will often eagerly carry out rules of health or give up bad 
habits of eating, etc., rather than lose hU place among the up 
to” standard children. Children do not by these methods be- 
come sclf-conscious regarding their health — nothing is suggested 
as to disease. Health as a thing to be gained, to be kept and to 
be enjoyed by means of our own good habits, is the tiling kept 
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before their minds and tijo laws of health can so easily bi; under- 
stood that no exacting technical knowledge is ju'cded by tlic teach- 
ers, only enthusiasm for the cavise. Health stories should be more 
widely written and read, and lives of such men as Pasteur stndi'.aj 
as well as Napoleon. Why should not older children have 
public health instruction co-rclated to other subjects in the 
school curriculum ; as, for example the failure of the I'rench 
to build the Panama Canal, Malaria and its subse<juent 
conquest ? Why not let children solve mathematical jiroblems 
such as the following : “ Calculate the cost of erecting and main- 
taining a water filtration system for a city and compare tins 
with an annual occurrence of one hundred cases of typhoi'l fever 
each year, with an average disability of 8 weeks for each case, 
without taking account of loss of life.” 

Time does not permit me to describe the Ntitiition classes 
as held in America, but I believe their results have been surpri- 
singly good and far from the chiltlren being excluded from school 
on account of their poor state of health — they have rapidly 
caught up with those with a better start ajxl “ graduated ” from 
the class taking an imposing stamped certificate of fitness with 
them. 

In conclusion I would quote Dr. Osier’s words when ad- 
dre.ssing a public healtb meeting. He said, ” We have a <Iiscaso 
more widely prevalent than tuberculosis, mor<^ fatal tlian cancer 
one that causes more deaths every j’car than the epidemic 
diseases — the disease is named Apathy.” That disease I main- 
tain is proventiblo and to quote once more the late King-Emperor 
“ if preventible in Heaven’s name why not prevent it.” 

It all comes back to the e<lucation of the individuals in matters 
of personal hygiene, and education is in your hands and may most 
profitably be given in the school.s. 

Let your aim be to make the teaching of Health interesting 
and its practice attractive. 


SEPTIC TANK ARRANGEMENTS. 

Bv P. Cabtkr Spekus, Esq., B.Sc. 

The Hubjcci matter of my paper is to say the least very 
odoriferous. I am not quite certain whether it is a compliment 
or otherwise to be asked to speak on such a subject I was told 
some time ago tlmt certain of ray students said that I liad come 
to India as a Professor of Chemistry and might therefore bo 
considered to have a fairly high caste. Before long, however, 
becoming interested in Industrial Chemistry, I became a 
“ Chumar” since I started the tanning of leather. But that fall 
in the scale was not sufficient, for soon it was conceived that I 
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bad fallen again, for I installed flush system latrines and septic 
tanks in the college to replace the old type ; and hence I had 
undoubtedly become a ‘ maiter.’ What the next step down 
is I am not quite sure, but if it can have as beneficial results as 
the previous ones I will certainly welcome it. 

I have no doubt that there are many in this conference 
much bettor fitted to talk on this subject than I, for I do not pre- 
tend to be a bact-criologist and yet it is mainly on bacterial 
action that septic tanks depend to accomplish their work. 1 
imagine the only reason I was asked to speak was ray experi- 
ence in installing the se])tic tank system in my own house and 
in the large installation in the Forman College. 

The problem which the septic tank seeks to solve in places 
where proper sewage systems do nut exist is in my opinion as 
a layman, second only to malaria as the outstanding problem 
connected with the health of India as a whole. 

It is a recognised law of animal life that no animal including 
man can habitually receive back into its own body any of the 
discharges or excretions which have passed out from its bowels, 
kidnays or respiiatoiy organs or from otliers of the same species 
even where such excretions are liealthy, without constant lower- 
ing of vitality and lessened resistance to disease. When we 
remember in addition that it is in these samo discharges that 
the germs of many of the worst diseases such as cholera, 
dy.sentery, typhoid fever, to name only a few, find their way 
from those who are sick, to the outside world to bring down 
other victims, the prime importance of any method which can 
safely and thoroughly remove this menace, as the septic tank 
system does, appeals most strongly. The sanitary or rather 
insanitary condition under which the bulk of the people of India 
live to-day lays them open to the constant admission to their 
systems of the disease laden discharges and excretions from 
themselves and others either directly through contaminated 
water and soil in which food stuffs are g^own — or indirectly 
through the transfer of these substances and germs from 
discharges to food stuffs or directly to the person through the 
medium of other insects. 

If the constant readmission of such things to the systems of 
the people of India could bo stopped, such diseases as cholera, 
etc., could become of but historic interest in India ns they have 
been in so many places in the west. The most obvious way to 
accomplish this is to stop it at its source and see to it that these 
discharges are destroyed or rendered harmless before they can 
do their damaging work in pulling down mankind. 

The present type of latrine so commonly seen in schools and 
other places is most offensive. In theory it is a long step in advance 
of no method of removal at all but in practice it usually fails. 
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for as ordinarily it seems nearly impossible to keep such a place 
free of dies and other insects and animals, and the moment such 
can get access to a latrine it is really worse than no place at all, 
for everything being present in a concentrated form the hordes 
of flies, etc., can most easily collect and passon disease germs to 
others. Further this system merely collects the material 
and provides no proper way of disposal at all. Usually the 
disposal methods in connection with the type of latrines render 
things worse than ever — those of you who have had to pass a 
slopping dripping conservancy cart as it passes along the road 
can testify to this, I am sure — and in the country the methods 
employed are often much W'orse. It might be well in passing 
to remark that offensive smells in connection with any system 
are not necessarily dangerous. Often in fact they are the reverse, 
for they indicate that bacterial action may be going on accom- 
panied by the destruction of most of the disease germs. On the 
other hand there are smells and smells. 

The septic tank sj'stem is one which has been designed to 
remove the ever present menace from these discharges by des- 
troying them before they have the chance of destroying us. It 
is merely a system which allows the matter to destroy itself 
through bacterial action, for of course there are good bacteria as 
well as bad. 

The system owes its start to the fact that it was noticed that 
the sludge in sewage sedimentation tanks which were allowed to 
go uncleaned too long started to putrefy of its own accord and 
give off gas. On studying this procedure it was realized that 
bacterial action was going on, which, if properly controlled, 
would in time completely destroy the sewage, giving rise in the 
end to various gases, some bad smelling like H.^S and some ex- 
plosive like hydrogen and methane — hut all harmless so far as 
disease goes — and various nitrites and nitrates and phosphates 
in a stable form available as excellent plant food and again 
harmless from the disease standpoint, all of the harmful disease 
germs being destroyed by the “good bacteria.” This bacterial 
action will usually start of itself if given a proper chance, but 
can be developed or started if necessary by the addition of suit- 
able bacteria — containing matter ; horse manure well rotted is 
about the easiest and best material for this purpose. Provided 
the conditions are suitable the development of huge quantities 
of the “ good bacteria ” takes place very rapidly and in develop- 
ing they feed on the bad and destroy them, and also bring about 
many chemical changes in the organic matter present, leading 
to the eventual change into harmless, indeed helpful, foims of 
matter. 

This process may be divided into three main parts which are 
not however absolutely separate for they msy to a certain extent 
all be going on at once. In the first part, due to the presence 
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of a certain amount of oxygen, urea, ammonia, anti other pro- 
ducts of (iigestive or putrefactive decomposition are partially 
oxidizcfl. Soon however the available oxygen is »ised \ip and 
the second part of the action starts in under anaerobic condi- 
tions : during this part, by the action of bacteria, most of the 
disease germs arc <lostroyed, the proteins are broken down to 
form urea, ammonia, anti foul smelling mercaptans, hydrogen 
sulpliide, etc., carboljydrates are broken down only much more 
slowly into CO^, CO, Methane, etc., and cellulose also is broken 
down oidy still more slowly. Even oils and fats are slowly decom- 
posed, though very slowly. After this comes the third part in 
which all of these decomposition products are oxidized under 
aerobic conditions by suitable bacteria into the uscfvd nitrates 
and nitrites, etc. 

The first two parts of this process take place in the septic 
tank, the third either in the ground or through other means of 
disposal if the quantity is large. The septic tank and its absorp- 
tion .system supply the necessary conditions under which these 
action.s can take place of themselves. There is no complicated 
machinery needed, nor chemicals to be added requiring skilled 
attention ; in fact once a system is working the less that is done 
to it the better, the only attention that it needs being to keep 
harmful things such ns disinfectants which would stop the 
bacterial action out of it. and see that a sufficient water supply 
gets into it to keep the process moving forward at a suitable rate. 
Once in a long time it will be necessary to clean the tank out and 
start it afresh owing to the accumulation of inorganic matter, 
and nndccomj)Osable organic matter. But this needs to take 
place in a well-designed system only once in four or five years, 
lifore frequent cleaning is probably needed in India owing to the 
liabits of many people in the use of earth and stones instead of 
paper. 

It must be constantly held in mind that the action in these 
tanks is bacterial action and care must be taken to see to it that 
nothing is done that would destroy this action. If this is -done 
the system will be practically odourless and automatic ’ in its 
action. 

The working of this system is not dependent on a supply of 
running water, for a very satisfactory working can bo accom- 
plished if two or throe bailies of water are thrown in daily. Of 
course if running water is available still better arrangements 
can be made with flush system seats, etc., but the action is the 
same in cither case. 

The construction of the septic tank is simple, consisting of 
a covered cement tank sot in the ground. A convenient size 
suitable for use by up to fifty people, whore bath water is not 
run in also, being four feet deep, four feet wide and six feet long, 
divided into three compartments of two feet each by two, or 
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three feet high baffle \vall> one impendetl from tlie cover and tfie 
other from the floor. In the ca.«e wiiere running water is not 
available the seats may be placed directly above the end com- 
partnient. each seat provided witli a hinged cover to be closed 
when not in use. When in ii.se the material falls directly into 
the first compartment where, in falling, it becomes more or less 
broken up and solid matter may fall to the bottom where the 
bacterial action soon starts and liquefaction starts, the products 
of the action passing under the fir.st baffle into the second com- 
partment where the action is completed mostly. From this 
second compartment the clear liquid passes over the second 
baffle wall into the third compartment where the action con- 
tinues on the liquid which eventually passes out through a drain 
pipe into the absorption system in which the third part of the 
action or nitrification takes place. This usually takes the form 
of a farm drain pipe line set some twelve to eighteen inches below 
the surface of the ground — with joints left loose so that the 
effluent from the tank can seep out into the ground where it 
meets with the nitrifying asorbic bacteria which complete the 
process of disposal. In the plant described the pipe line needs 
to be aboiit lOU ft. long depending on the soil. Thus nothing 
appears on the surface at all — all matter is completely removed 
without danger to anyone and without trouble, other than to 
see to it, in the case of the system w’ith.ut running water, that 
four or five gallons of water are thrown thi >iigh each seat with 
more or less force each day. If the places where the seats are 
screened and the seats themselves have hinged covers the chance 
of spread of disease through files ceases to be any problem at all. 
Of course where flush system is u.oed for the .seats this danger is 
still more completely removed. 

It is necessary of course to see to it that the position of the 
absorption system underground is such that unchanged liquid 
cannot find its way directly into the water supply such as wells, 
etc., but other than this it need cause no alarm. In the system 
I have in my own house, I have a most flourishing flower garden 
above the absorption pipes. As to sizes required, the dimen- 
sions I have quoted arc sufficient for the use of some fifty people 
where there is no running water. If the tank is to be used for 
a house using the flush system, and bath water, etc., is also to run 
into it — the size necessary can easily be calculated from total 
amount of liquid to pass into it in an average day — the tank wants 
to be sufficiently large to hold the entire inflow from the house 
for from 24 to 48 hours — or it may be roughly calculated on the 
basis of about eight cubic feet tank capacity for each user. It is 
better to have it too large than too small. 

One very great advantage of this system is that it may bo 
Bo easily expanded with growing use — additional tanks added or 
the existing tanks being enlarged as needed. It is wiser not to 
increase the depth by very much though large instaUations have 
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been constructed up to ten feet deep for taking care of whoie 
cities. 

I will ntit bother you with actual details of construction, 
etc.. are simple and can be easily fount! in printed bulletins 
giving all details. 

I would refer j'ou to — 

Bulletin of the State Board of Health of Kentucky, U.8.A. 
on the Kentucky Sanitary Privy — Jan. 1920, available 
from the office of the Board at 6th and Main Streets, 
Louisville Ky., U. S. A. 

or " Sewage treatment from single houses and Small 
Communities” by L. C. Frank. 

U. S. Public Health Service, Bulletin 101, 1920 ; 

or ” Sewerage and Sewage Treatment ” by H. E. Babbitt 
published by John Wiley & Sons, N. Y. C. — 1923. 

or ” Sewerage ” by A. P. Folwell published by the same 
company in 1922. 

1 have not gone into the varibus modifications of the tank 
I have described — such as the Imhoff Tank, etc., nor into other 
methods of disposal of the effluent from the septic tank, for there 
are many, but for installafions suitable for schools, etc., the type 
described above is most simple and easy to be installed. I would 
be very glad indeed to be of any help possible to any one wanting 
futher information on this matt-er. 

In conclusion may I add that I consider the big installation 
which we have at the Forman Christian College as one of the 
greatest developments we have ever made. I believe few things 
could have greater effect on the health of school children and the 
countr 3 ' us a whole, than the universal adoption of such a method. 
It is being used in several places now, but should be used every- 
where where proper sewage systems do not exist. 


THE TEACHING OF HEALTH IN SCHOOLS. 

By L. BEnARi Lai. Bhatia, M. So,, P. Z. S., 

Aeaistant Professor of Zoology, Qovemment College, Lahore. 

There is no saying oftener repeated in educational parlance 
than mens sana in corpore sano (•’. e., a sound mind in a sound 
body) and that education is the drawing out of all the faculties 
of a child. If we educationists know our business properly, 
the educated classes should be the healthiest in the community, 
end children receiving education at school possess better health 
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than their less favoured brethren outside. Vet the cotnjilaint 
is often heard, that the present sytem of education undermines 
the health of the scholars. Whetlier this complaint is justified 
or not, it certainly beho\es a body of persons engaged in the noble 
task of educating young people, to ponder over the subject of 
the health of the scholar.s and the best means tliat can be devised 
to inculcate health and healthy habit.s among the scdiool cliildren 
The children are placed under o>ir charge, and it is e.xpected 
that wo shall make the best of the material that we can. If the 
sayings I have quoted arc matter.s of earnest conviction with 
us. the physical, mental and moral development of the children, 
should alike receive our attention. These children, when they 
grow and leave our schools and colleges, should be men possessed 
of a healthy phy6icp;e, culttircd mind and a balar*red judgmeni. 
And this not merely for their rwn benefit as individuals. They 
are expected to serve a-s beacon-lights for the rest of the com- 
munity and realising high ideals among them.selvcs strive for 
the betterment of flieir fellow countrymen. It .should be 
unnecessary for me to refer at length to the conservative pre- 
judices, and fatali-sm of the people, their ignoiance and disregard 
of the most elementary rules of domestic and personal hygiene, 
the insanitary conditions of our towns and vill.nges, the high and 
indeed appalling rates of mortality, and the creat misery and 
economic loss that these conditions entail. Public health au- 
thorities both in England and in India are agreed that sanitary 
education is the foundation on which all progress in public health 
matters is based. Some years ago, Prof. Kenwood, an 
eminent public health administrator, and Prof. Chadwick, 
Professor of Hygiene in the University of London, stated as his 
conviction that “ modern public health policy is becoming more 
and more an educational campaign — for above all the com- 
munity needs knowledge.” In his opinion ” it is necessary to 
develop to the utmost the edu rational means at our disposal, for 
if we go to the root of matters there is but one remedy for most 
of our social evils (including pre.ventible ill health) and that is 
education. While in the larger activities public bodies can 
assist, the full betterment desired can only come through know- 
ledge which the individual himself will apply to his own inti- 
mate circumstances.” If this is true of England, it is far more 
so of India, where the ingorance and illiteracy of the masses have 
definitely stood in the way of rapid progress in sanitary matters. 
In support of this view, I may also refer to an opinion expressed 
by the late Surgeon-General Sir Pardey Lukis, Director-General, 
Indian Medical Service. He pointed out that although the 
important discoveries and the vigorous prophylactic efforts that 
had been made in India had resulted in a very accurate know- 
ledge of the measures necessary for dealing with plague and 
malaria, even a modicum of success could not be hoped for 
unless the people themselves were willing to oo-operate whole- 
heartedly in the campaign. Purther that ** this active co- 
operation will not be secured until the people have learnt to 
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understand and to have faith in the principles on which those 
preventive measures are based, and that their education on these 
matters is a jjrimary and essential condition of success.” The 
importance of teaching of hygiene both in the interests of the 
iiulividual as also in the interests of the community to which he 
belongs, is admitted on all side.s, and there can be no doubt that 
an effort to cultivate a health conscience among the masses is 
the most powerful agent for promoting public health that we 
possess. 

How far are the schools to take their share in this general 
movement of public uplift ? Is Hygiene a suitable subject for 
study in the schools, and if so for what standards ? How are 
the scholars to derive the maximum benefit from any teach- 
ing of Hygiene that may be provided at schools ? How 
far .should it be a training in healthy habits rather than formal 
in.struction ? How are the teachers to be equipped and trained 
for this important task ? These and many kindred questions 
will arise in the minds of every practical thinker, and I shall 
attempt to discuss these questions in the brief space of time 
allotted to me. 


Training anrt Formal Instruction. 

I think it will be readily agreed that to have been trained 
in healthy habits from early childhood and to possess good health 
and lead a healthy life is infinitely better than to have received 
any amount of formal instruction in Hygiene or to have studied 
a va.st amount of literature on that subject. Habits play a very 
important part in our life. Every teacher has known examples 
of boys who are very studious and those others who are exces- 
sively fond of games. The studious boy knows that it would do 
him good to take part in games. He could possibly write a 
brilliaut essay on the value of exeroises, if required to perform 
that task as a class-room exercise. Yet he finds more pleasure 
in perusing his work than in play. The other who is fond of 
games is found to indulge in play very often to the detriment 
of lus studies. 

Prof. Kenwood considers the provision of suitable hygiene 
training at school— the only time when all citizens are under 
control for training — as one of very great impoi-tunce. He holds 
the view very strongly that average girls and boys up to 14 
years of age are likely to take but little active inteiest in their 
own bodies by leaching them hygiene. We must seek to deve 
lop a health conscience by checking bad habits and encourag* 
ing good ones. That is the goal of our hygiene training at school. 

Up to and including Standard III, Prof. Kenwood advocates 
nothiugmore than training by objeetdessons and corrections, but 
in Standards IV and V in addition, the nature and importanM 
of laws of health should be simply and tellingly impressed in 
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occasional short talks, which would never seek to do more than 
to i>roduce a particular practical result in training. The aini of 
these incidental talks would, wlieie possible, be imjjre.sse i iipotj 
the scholars by means of object-lessons (as, for instance, tlie 
correction of a dirty boy, the correction of a dirty habit, the 
opening of a window, &c.,) or an introductory story may some- 
times serve. All technical or scientific terms would be avoided 
in these talks, which would always be illustrated by facts and 
objects which fall within the range of school and home life, fie 
further advocates that a scholar in each class-room occupie<l by 
children over 10 years of age, should be appointed as the “ sani- 
tary monitor ” for the week. It would he his duty to see that 
tlie ventilators were open, that the class-room was well flushed 
with fresh air upon every available opportunity, to report if 
cleanliness did not obtain, if dust had accumulated, and if all 
the sanitary demand.s were not met in the sanitary conveniences 
provided. For the higher standards, since it is the policy to 
put hygiene on the school time-table, as a set subject, for the 
last two years, the training of the boys and girls would be carried 
a step further.” 

I would like to be pardoned for having quoted the view of 
Prof. Kenwood at such length, but I have felt that in placing my 
own views before this Conference, I might as well fortify myself 
by quoting eminent authority. 

For many years 1 have given serious consideration to the 

problem of sanitary education both in schools and for the wider 

public outside. Keeping in mind the emphasis to he laid on 

hygiene training I would recommend some such scheme as the 

following for the various departments of our schools : — For the 

lower primary classes only correctional object-lesson should be 

aimed at. Efforts should be made bv the teachers to maintain 

% 

among their pupils a fair standard of cleanliness of skin, nails, 
hair, teeth and clothing. The necessity of occasional baths 
and change of underclothing should be impressed ; dirty scholars 
should be sent back home, and told to come back after cleaning 
themselves ; bad and dirty habits — namely, spitting, committ- 
ing nuisance, bad posture, &c., should be corrected. The same 
correctional efforts should be continued in all classes in the school 
in the higher classes a fault being made the pivot of an incidental 
talk. It may be sympathetically suggested to the poorer boys 
in the class that there is no shame in washing one’s clothes with 
one’s own hands, and that simple and clean clothes are more 
honourable than gaudy but du'ty ones. 

In the fourth primary class, each child might usefully be 
provided with a short printed set of rules for his conduct at 
schools, at play, and at home, and these should be explained by 
the teacher as occasion permits or circumstances demand. 
These rules might be printed in the form of small booklets with 
aubstantial covers, each costing not more than a few pice. 
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In the niid'^lle school classes, the system of appointing a 
student as the “ Sanitary monitor ” for the week should be intro- 
duced and hygienic observances should be supplemented with 
occasional talks. These need not be regular set lessons included 
in the time table, but may be introduced as brief conversational 
digressions during the time allotted to other set subjects. As 
repetition is necessary for forming lasting impressions, question 
should be asked (and invited) from time to time. Some of the 
subjects so taught, can be set for comjjosition exercises, and an 
oi)i)ortunity taken in a supplementary talk to deal with facts 
which do not appear, from t!ie composition sent in, to have been 
v^ufliciently grasped. In the seventh or eighth clas.s an easy 
Health Reader may be introduced, but no formal or scientific 
e,\})lanationa should be attempted, the aim in this general teach- 
ing for all boys should be to treat Hygiene as the art of healthy 
living and not as a science. It should be sufficient to point out 
in the simjdest possible language, the good that comes from the 
obedience to the laws of health and the harm that comes from 
neglecting them. Certain rules and facts have to be applied 
in a commonsense way to everyday life, and an eye must be 
kept on the actual circumstances on the homes of the scholars. 

I am aware that there is an easy Health Reader called Life, 
Light and Cleanliness, already in use in o\ir schools. It was writ- 
ten by an expert who had the necessary enthusiasm for his task. 
It is in the form of a story book and has been translated into all 
the vernaculars of this province and several of the South India 
Vernaculars besides. I understand that it is prescribed as 
one of the supplementary books for the 4th and the 5th classes. 
As it is alternative with other ordinary Readers many 
schools do not use it at all. The teaching* of this book I 
believe is generally entrusted to the vernaculoi- teacher, whose 
general background of scientific knowledge is very poor. The 
vernacular teacher in a primary department is not a likely person 
to expound the valuable truths contained in this book with any 
degree of conviction and enthusiasm. The book is often read 
through, but I am not sure if any effort is made by the children 
to grasp and remember the contents. 1 am an admirer of this 
book, but cannot help pointing out that the contents are such 
that they cannot be profitably presented to the tender minds 
of boys of 9 or 10 years of age. I am aware of the fact that by 
far the greater part of pieventible mortality and ill-health in 
India is from such infectious diseases as malaria, plague, cholera, 
tuberculosis, a«d small-pox. As a person deeply interested in 
the cause of sanitary education. I earnestly desire that tho know- 
ledge of the elementary principles on which the prevention of 
these diseases rests be spi-oad broadcast, and the maximum 
number of people be educated in these truths in the minimum 
of time. Yet even this enthusiasm for a good cause must bow 
to sound educational methods and principles. The knowledge 
about prevention of malaria, plague, and cholera is very 
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important, but boys of 9 or 10 are hardly the persons who can feel 
anv interest inlea'rntng “ How toguardagainst.cholcff> and how to 
deal with it when it does occur ” (Chapter 18) or “ Malarial fever. 
How caused. The germs are in the blood. How mosquitoes 
cause malaiial fever. How mosquitoes are bred. Things that 
may be done to prevent mosquito breeding . (Chapter II). 

For boys in the primary classes it should be sufficient to 
learn how they are to act in order to be healthy and strong. 

I would therefore suggest that this Health Reader (Life, 
Light and Cleanliness) be prescribed for compulsory study in 
the VTI or VITI class as also for all Adult Schools. Further that 
the teaching of this book should be entrusted to the Science master 
or some other well-informed senior teacher and not the average 
vernacular teacher. 

For the VIII Class, some elementary physiology and hygiene 
are also included in the scheme of General Science teaching in the 
middle schools. This is very valuable, as the facts of ele- 
mentary Physics and elementary Chemistry already learnt can 
be applied, and the student is enabled to understand the com- 
prehensive character of Science. The formal and scientific 
study of hygiene can be reserved for the Matiiculation classes, 
where it can be taught, in a rational manner in conjunction with 
Physiology. The number of students taking these important 
subjects is not large, and where adequate arrangements can be 
made for teaching Physiology and Hygiene a large number of 
students should be encouraged to take these subjects, both for 
their intrinsic value as science subjects and for the utilitarian 
value of the knowledge gained. I am submitting another paper 
on the teaching of Physiology and Hygiene to Matriculation classes 
before the Science section of this Conference, and con.sequently 
need not say anything further on this subject here. In the same 
paper I shall discuss the subject of the training of teacher in 
Hygiene. 

Indirect Teaching. 

The provision of suitable school-buildings, dormitories and 
play-grounds is in itself an obje^jt-lesson in hygiene training 
for the scholars. The buildings and surroundings in the oases of 
the majority of schools arc healthier than in the av erage Indian 
home, and in the majority of cases, boys are in healthier surround- 
ings while they are at school than in their homes. If anything, 
the lower standards of Uving of the students and the teachers 
themselves react unfavourably on the conditions in the schools. 
If sanitarv conditions are maintained in the school, the training 
of the child in the right way of doing the right thing, coupled with 
his natural assertiveness, will generally ensure that much useful 
practice is transferred to the home. During the Uat 25 years 
I have noticed a marked progress in the standard of living in the 
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homes of the educated Indian gentlemen, and I am inclined to 
attribute it, at least partly, to the indirect influence of the con- 
ditions in the schools and colleges, and their hostels, and secondly 
to a desire to imitate the mode of life of the Europeans, with whom 
we are brought in contact moie and more as the result of general 
educational progress. But the lesson I would wish to inculcate 
is that hygienic living is possible as much in the cottage of a 
peasant as the palace of a prince, if we only know the art of 
living. The provision of games and playgrounds, the Boy-Scout 
and Girl Guide Movements in the schools, and the University 
Training Corps in the colleges, arc all agencies working in the 
direction of the improvement of the physique of the individual 
scholars who participate in these movements. But very often 
in our enthusiasm to put forward good teams, the needs and 
interests of the weaker boys are apt to be neglected. 

In the interests of these weaker boys and for the safety of the 
healthy children T would urge tlie medical inspection of school 
children on a more extensive scale than is at present in vogue. 
\A’e cannot however afford the expense of the inspection merely 
fur the lu.xury of having statistics available regarding the pre- 
valence of certain forms of diseases among school children. To 
be productive of full benc6t, the co-operation of the parents and 
the teacher should be enlisted in the case of those who are found 
defective. As is now generally done in England and other 
Western countries, information should be given to the parents 
of the boy, concerning the trouble detected, and medical advice 
offered if desired by the parenta. The class teacher should also 
be expected to keep a special eye on such children, and to see 
that the trouble does not grow worse as the result of pressure 
of home task, or participation in forms of exercise which are not 
suitable for the particular child. 

The part the school:i should play tn the. general movement for 

public health propaganda. 

And now before I conclude my paper, I should like to make 
a few observations regarding the part the schools should play in 
the movements for public health propaganda. The school 
authorities maj' be expected to interest themselves in the work 
of the various agencies engaged in this task, firstly inasmuch as 
the activities of these bodies are intended to benefit the scholars 
themselves, and secondly the co-operation of the teachers and 
the students is solicited for the purpose of reaching the masses. 
A school should be the centre from which all kinds of influences 
for good should radiate in all directions. The keenness and en- 
thusiasm of the 3 'oung students is unbounded and the elders 
have simply to give them a proper lead and direction, in order 
to turn the energies of the students into channels of useful social 
service. We do not lose anything in sharing out knowledge 
with our brethren. — It is a torch from wldch millions of 
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torches con be lit, and like mercy it is twice blessed, 
it blcsseth him that gives and him that takes. Even 
at the rapid rate at which we are now advancing in the 1 unjab. 
it will take at least ten yeai-s to reach the goal of general liteiac v . 
and literacy by itself is not a safeguard 

epidemics. ‘ But till that goal is reached shall we sit with folded 
hands and hope that aU wiU be well, when people are literate ? 
Have we the heart to see milUons of people 

the ravages of Plague, Malaria. Cholera and ^tuberculosis when 
thev could easily save themselves from falling a prey bv a littk 

knowledge on their part, and that knowledge correctly emploved? 

general level of literacy is raised among the people and m the 

best interests of our country, there is the urpnt 
a war against all forms of communicable and prevenable disease 

and in fhe army necessary for waging this 

the taught can all serve as volu^eers. Let no 

imagine that the time of the scholars wil be wasted .f they 

attend classes in Home Hygiene or hirst 

local centre of the St. John Ambulape 

Red Cross movements, or a branch of the Society . 

tion of Scientific Knowledge. The classes should in fact organised 

in all schools, as there is certainly for learning 

subjects, and on a voluntary basis. The teachers the stu^ 

dents well equipped through the instruction 
have received, can play a very importap part in the oeleb 
tion of the Health Week, which through the kindness of Lady 
Reading has been made an annual feature of our work, ine 
students in staging a health drama, or learning some recita- 
tions or parading the streets as a procession singing iieaitn 
songs or staging moving tableaux, or carrying banners and 
flags with appropriate health mottoes, will he receiving a 
useful training, viz., in rendering such service as they can to the 
community to which they belong. 


“ TUBERCULOSIS AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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By R. B. Da. Mahahaj Kbishna Kapdb, D.P.H., D.T.M. & 

H.L.M.S., Lahore. 

It is an unfortunate but undeniable fact, that educational 

institutions must bear a considerable share of the 
for the spread of consumption amongst children and students in 
India, diJring the past fifty years. Whilst education bw been 
doing much to diffuse among people knowledge of better ways of 
Uving, the institutions and methods connected with edu- 

catiim have not always been above criticism. In fact in 

institutions notwithstanding aU efforts for improvemen^o^ 
school sanitation serioiu errors continue to eaiet, that have been 
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contributing towards the insidious spread of Tuberculosis 
amongst their inmates. 

It is not possible tor me in this short discourse, to discuss 
the different statistical aspects of the question. SuflSce it to 
mention that ertquiries so far made indicate that in many 
schools, orphanage schools particularly, mortality from Tuber- 
cxilosis has been teu to twenty times the mortality that prevails 
among children under the age of 15 years even in cities badly 
infected with Tuberculosis. Moreover the number of deaths 
occurring in a school indicates only a small portion of the mis- 
chief done, ns in Tuberculosis, the harm sustained by the fellow 
students will be enormous, even if contacts escape the immediate 
results cf infection. I dare say if a regular and thorough enquiry 
were made of the after history of school chihlren, who have 
been in such schools it is bound to show clearly, that the toll 
taken bv the disease is not limited to the number of those that 
die in their school life. 

it is an admitted fact that whenever a number of persons, 
socially different, and geographically apart, are, by various 
circumstances, forced to a sudden change of environment and 
have to come in cloac contact with one another, as is the case 
with factory hands, school boys, ofihee hands and inmates of 
hotels and boarding houses, infectious disea.s9s are more easily 
communicated and have been known to spread in an epidemic 
form. Tuberculosis is the disease, that more than any other, 
tends to come to the fore as a consequence of this somewhat 
sudden change in the conditions of life. 

An Indian child in his own family is under very little or no 
restraint. He is very often under no discipline and is allowed 
too much freedom if not too great a license, inasmuch as he is 
not bound by any hours of rising or going to bed, and there is no 
restriction for him as to the time of his feeding or the number 
of his meals. He has also full liberty to run about and play 
about in the streets and in open air. His admission into a school 
more particularly in a boarding school, involves such a sudden 
change in his habits and environment, that the unstable frame 
of a growing child is very easily affected, unless sufficient care 
and precautions are exercised by those who have the charge of 
the little ones. No undue pressure should be inflicted, and the 
child should be gradually and smot)thly weaned from his old 
habits, and brought to adjust himself slowly to the new condi- 
tions of x'estraint and discipline. Even monkeys and certain 
other wild animals have been noticed to develop consumption, 
when admitted in the zoological gardens, unless very scrupulous 
care is taken to protect them from the evil results of the sudden 
ohange of the conditions of their life. 

This then is the first duty of the schoolmasters the neglect 
of which, in several coses (in the past at least) has driven young 
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children into the clutches of Tuberculosis. Little children must 
be dealt with witli much more sympathy and kindness and the 
proverbial school masterly rigour m\jst take the place of paterna 
kindness very very slowly. Do not overdo things in your zeal 
for the immediate correction of a child’s bad habits that have 
grown with him, but try to bring him round very gently and 
softly. 

Defective school buildings and over-crowding in the class 
rooms are a great menace. Perhap.s you will think that I arn 
deplorably ignorant and antiquated, as in these days, one often 
comes across palatial school buildings lavishly erected with 
arrangements that apparently leave nothing to be desired. This 
I concede may be the case in several favoured institutions but so 
long as there remains one school that is insanitary, tlie educa- 
tionists particularly, and the nation at large, continue to be 
guilty of child slaughter. Let no mother feel the remorse that 
by sending her child to an educational institution, she has paved 
its wa}' to disease and death. 

In planning school buildings where a large number of children 
are to be accommodated, it is necessary to bear in mind, that the 
mere bringing together of so many little ones, in a closed roofed 
space, involves of necessity two dangers : 1. That of infection ; 

not merely Tuberculosis, but of other di.seases as well, such as 
Catarrh, Measles, Small-pox, etc. 2. That of lessening the 
power of resistance to disease. The one great safeguard for both 
these risks is in the provision of fresh air in abundance ; the 
necessity of this is greater, as the children have been more 
accustomed to being in the open air at their own homes. It must 
be within the living memory of most of us, that the old school 
buildings, where many of my age and most of my ciders had their 
schooling, were buildings in which ventilation and provision of 
fresh air were simply ignored. The school buildings were designed 
with the paramount idea of securing protection from the extremes 
of heat and cold. The best way to attain this object was taken 
to be isolation from the outside air. 

It is true that a large number of such schools have been 
modified or have been rebuilt on modern hygienic lines but it is 
no less true that a good many still remain — in small towns and 
villages particularly — that are an obvious source of danger both 
to the teachers and the pupils. 1 venture to express the hope 
that the recent stejj of the Punjab Government to provincialize 
many of the Municipal and District Board Schools will do a lot 
to help in the improvement of their sanitation. 

Enormous progress has no doubt been made as regards in 
creasing the accommodation and ventilation both in the class- 
rooms and hostels of our sohools, but when the palatial build- 
ings of our sohools and colleges are rising up, and the class rooms 
are being provided with elaborate and expensive arrangements 
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for ventilation and protection from bad weather ; one often feels 
that neither in the interests of the health and growth, nor in the 
interests of sound and suitable education of the scholars such an 
extravagance oiight to be necessary or permissible. Even if 
this economic side of the question be not within my lino, I can 
appropriately advocate the advantages of open air schools to- 
day. Tn an open air school the ventilation of its class rooms and 
living rooms is carried on by natural means as opposed to arti- 
ficial methods. 

Now-a-days we design and build our class rooms, according 
to acciirate scientific calculations of air space and floor area for 
each child together with inlet and outlet areas for ventilation. 
The construction is verj’ massive with thick and impervious 
walls, as well as with tight fitting doors and windows ; so that 
God’s great gifts of pure air and sunshine are let in with very 
great restrictions and limitations. 

In open air schools classes are held in verandahs or open 
sheds or in the school park or gardens. To protect the children 
from severe cold or intense heat, class rooms can be built 
cheaply, with inexpensive arrangements to flood them with fresh 
air from outside in abundance so as to keep the air within 
almost as clean and fresh, as the atmosphere outside. The 
health and growth of children always improves wonderfully in 
these conditions. Even children predisposed and inclined 
towards Tuberculosis or otherwise deficient, benefit enormously 
in the open air .schools. This Conference will do a lasting good 
to the cause of education and public health if a Committee is 
formed to-day to introduce open air schools in the Province, and 
propose designs and plans of its buildings suitable for cUmatio 
conditions of the Punjab. 

A few more suggestions briefly stated will cover the span of 
16 minutes allowed to me. Medical inspection of school children 
has not yet been universally and effectively introduced in our 
schools ; only a beginning has so far been made. Often earlv 
cases of tuberculosis in schools and boarding houses go unde- 
tected ; the infection therefore has been known to be carried 
from one boy to another. 

A regular cadie of school Medical Officers ought to be organ- 
ized and must form a necessary part of the school staff ; while 
the teacher look to the mental development of the pupils, the 
Medical Officeis will keep an accurate record of their physical 
development. Any case of loss of weight or in fuot lack of 
proper increase in weight, must be noted so that if a pupil is 
losing or is not putting on sufficient weight and is at the same 
time showing signs of failing appetite, lassitude and diainolin- 
ation for work and exercise, especially if accompanied by a slight 
rise In evening temperature, unaffected by quinine ; suspicion 
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must arise of early or incipient tuberculosis. Tmino<liate so<»ro- 
qation iii open air conditions will save the life f)f the unfoi tunatc 
victim, and prevent in time the spread of tuberculosis amoii^' 
otlior children in the school or in its boarding house. Constant 
medical attendance will thus provide a safeguard not only against 
tuberculosis but also against all other infectious diseases. The 
Medical Officer will, besides this, be in a position to ascertain 
early, any mental or physical infirmities of the children and 
regulate dieting, exercise and hoi»rs of study and sleep according 
to their mental capacities and the oondition.s of their healtli. 
Thus a harmonious and healthy growth of their mind and body 
will be ensured, which admittedly is the aim and ideal of good 
education and edxjcational institutions. A medical man is 
always a more competent person to he placed in charge of 
boarding house. His medical training, e.specially equips him to 
ol)scrve and remedy the various <lefects, deficiencies an«l draw- 
backs in .school hygiene that singly or in combination, may have 
to <lo with the spread of tuberculosis in the institutirm or nia_\’ 
lea<I to the undermining of the physique of school chihlrcn in 
such a way as to predispose them to this fell disease. 

Besides the maiji items disciissed above 1 mav also mention 
careless spitting, insufficient and unwholesome food, errors in 
curriculum, covering the face <luring sleep, errors in clr)thing. 
lack of siiitH!)le and sufficient physical exercise, defective seljool 
desks and mode of sitting, early marriage, and ignorance of sex 
laws, as some other .significant causes that contribute, more «»r 
less, to the spread of tuberculosis through the agency of educa- 
tional institutions. 

One often painfully observes, even in a central place like 
Lahore, more particularly in private hostels and boarding houses, 
a number of students overworked in unhealthy surroundings, 
underfed ninl ofUm without open air exercise or any other relief 
from the dull monotony of the prevalent cramming system ; 
slowly dcveloj)ing consumptive tendencies and by the time they 
terminaU? their educational career they bccumo neither very 
Jicaltliy nor very happy members of society. 

This sad and sorry spectacle has been my plea or justifi- 
cation in venturing to address this distinguished gathering of 
the educationists of this province. 1 beseecli to pay greater 
attention to this subject so os to find ways and means to eradicate 
this canker that is contuiniiiating your magnificent mission and 
is marring the best results of your noble efforts. 
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EDUCATION. 
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Bv Mr. J. Cf»wiE. 


Moyo School of Arta and Crafts, Lahore. 

If the deliberations of tliis section of the Punjab Edneational 
Conference are to be of any real value, we must take account of 
tilings as tlicy arc, and the causes wliich have jiroduced tiieni, 
and seek for progress from tlie present condition in a way wliich 
sliall bo in harmony with what has been achieved in the jiast. 

We must recognise the fact tliat Education in India is con- 
trolled bv a State system, and in fact modern education was 
initiated by Governincnl to an extent which perliaps ha.s no jire- 
cedent elsewhere. 

In Europe a system of Education existed in a very vital way 
for centuries before the State took uj) the problem and thus there 
was an inherited long tradition of e<lucationnl jirinciples clearly 
establisheil. and a system possessing remarkable vitality and the 
state merely at first extended existing methods, and increased 
sources of experience and information without introducing any 
new cultural conceptions at all. 

On the cultural side, broadly speaking, in the West the Stale 
affords financial aid and insist on a certain standard of efficiency, 
tacitly recognising the authority of those institutions devoted to 
cultural aims which existed prior to state education. The various 
technical colleges and art schools were largely founded by far- 
sighted private citizens, municipalities, trade guilds and so forth 
so that they too have the benefit of an initial impetus which largely 
influences their subsequent activities. The case in India is almo.st 
diametrically opposed to this as the present system of education 
was initiated by the state without the existence of any effective 
body working on lines even approximating to those which the 
state could take up. 

Now to estimate rightly the result of this state system or any 
other system we must consider what was the aim of those res- 
ponsible for its initiation and I believe we shall find that culture 
was not a primary aim. Nor do I think it well could be, for 
culture is bound up with religion and national political concep- 
tions. 

We live in an age of confusion. Culture has no universally 
recognised foundation us liberty of conscience and democra- 
tic Government must permit of a. very wide range of different 
and even antagonistic cultural conceptions. Those who rise to 
eminence in the world do so for other reasons than their 
culture, indeed many of them have little or none. I compare the 
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present world age with that in Europe between the fall of the 
Roman Empire and the rise of the Feudal system, commonly 
considered a dark age, but itulisputably, a vital one out of wlncli 
rose the great system of mediieval Europe. Even the spirit of 
destruction is a creating spirit, and in an age where so many con- 
tending factors in religion and politics surge around the problem, 
it is well to seize hold of realities and leave cultxiro as an entity 
to find its own feet and that is what the Government of India did 
in founding its system of education. 

Its initiators were foreign in religion and political concep- 
tions as well as in blood and their inherited culture <lid not carry- 
conviction to the minds of a people whose native culture or cul- 
tures were of very ancient origin and of a high order, though their 
manifestations and influence had at that epoch sunk to a low 
level. 

I suppose that the primary duty of Education is civilisation, 
or the fitting of its pupils to become useful citizens by the develop- 
ment of the arts and refinement of life and the first aim of state 
education was declared to be to train Indians to take part in the 
administrative work of Government. This has been magnificently 
attained and was in reality neither more nor less than a superior 
form of vocational education. 

So well ha.s state education attained this that the supply 
of educate<l men capable of doing administrative work 
exceeds the demand of Government, and Commerce also Ls unable 
to absorb all the labour available. To this is due much of the 
uiu-est of the educated classes. They submit their sons to what 
is in fact a vocational training and when they have finished it 
they find no jobs. Now to succeed, a system of Education must 
not only have precise aims and a conception of a certain state of 
society which it de.sires to bring about, it must be in acconl with 
the mind of the people to whose children it is applied. Originally 
this was so in India — Government proposed to train Indians to 
serve them in the administrative work of Government, and the 
people of India wished their sons to take up such work as it was 
honourable and lucrative employment, and they foresaw that it 
would greatly enhance their political status also. 

India pos8cs.sed of modern information, hoped to rise from the 
position of a subject nation and Government itself expressed the 
hope that the Indian people should so rise from the position of 
profitable subjects to that of more profitable allies — this without 
infringing on their indigenous cultures, merely by producing a 
healthy, efficient and modern administration of a country of. vast 
potential wealth, whose people, possessed of modern Western 
technical information should be in a position satisfactorily' to 
exploit the possibilities of their country. 
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And this 1 vt-mure lu >a_\ is where Kdueatinii has nt)t yet 
'Ueeeeded. Doubtless progress has been mailc, but Education 
has probal)ly contributed loss to this than many other factors 
such as I'nrest, Administration. Railways, Irrigation and so fortli. 
riie cause of this. I believe to be the fact that, owing to lack of 
funds, only one class, i. c., the administrative, professional and 
eoinmereial class, has received real benefit from Education, and 
the country is thus toj) heavy with commercial and administra- 
tive ability, and in technical matters lags far behind. The educa- 
ti<m of the working class has lagged far behind that of the middle 
class ami therefore a large section of the middle class sinks in 
<'a riling capacity because of the low standing of the classes below it. 
Public money was spent on one sort of Edueaiion lending to one 
sort of fnturo, therefore, the intelligent memhers of the work- 
ing clas.s wlio wore able to educate their sons, educated them in 
tlio only «ay available. The educated working class boys rose 
to the lower miehlle class which was already full to repletion, 
whil.st the labouring class remained at its old low standard, or even 


sank lower by the separation from it of its more intelligent 
children. N’ow it is clearly impossible for a state to be healthy 
and prosperous in one part of its population, if the population 
us a whole is not well balanced and I contend that the poverty 
and distress of the educated middle class can only be met by 
improving the standard of the labouring class and this concerns 
not merely the dejiartments of Forestry, Industry. Tranaj>ort and 
•Agriculture hut to an even greater extent, that of Education, for 
without intelligent artizans. those departraent-s arc seriously 
hindered in their beneficial functions. Now the past history of 
state Education has rooted in the Imlian mind the impression 
that Education is a means to a job and therefore no system of 
education for the u'orking classes whicli does not offer prospects 
of more profitable einployment than can be obtained witliout 
Fduoation will ever have any value in the minds of the Indian 
working classe.s ami they are justified in that idea. 


Why should we expect a workman whoso son can lielp him 
ill his work whilst learning his trade to give up that help, to say 
uotliing of the expense involved in sending him to school, if at 
the eml of his school life he will be able to command no bigger 
wage and perhaps he even disgusted with the idea of working nt 
a trade ? 


In the West the social organisation is such that a boy of ability 
can how out for himself a career if he has a general education, 
but in the East only a person of extraordinary character and force 
of personality can do this at present, and merely to give * Gleneral 
Education ” to the masses 1 consider a highly dangerous oxperi* 
ment. 

A lad who leaves school early to take up work is not ‘ eduoat* 
cil, he lias merely received the skeleton of Education and to 


constitute a literate working class under present conditions 
would be merely to expose to the first spark of sedition or inter- 
communal agitation more inflammable mass than exists alreatly. 

Now since religion and all its cultural influences are divorce<l 
from the state educational system we must include practical edu- 
cation — the purveying of information of practical inonetarv value 
both to satisfy the public mind and as a cultural influence. J’ro- 
fessor Lethaby has pointed out that every man who is sincerely 
doing the best he knows at any u.seful work is attaining a measure 
of culture thereby, for his own good work and progress gives him 
a small, but useful standard to gauge the w’ork of otliers. The 
general education should be so framed as to lead naturally to 
industrial and higher technical instruction and drawing and hand 
work are essential for this. The science of drawing which ap- 
plies to all work — to make a boot, a table, a suit of clothes, a 
kettle, a stove, any object of common utility, the mental and 
manual faculties developed by drawing arc essential. Are as 
cultural expression by graphic and plastic means, is also based 
on drawing or the faculties associated w’ith it, but only a highly 
trained specialist in drawing can teach drawing efficiently. 

To expect an ordinary cla.ss teacher who has received some 
instruction in drawing to produce good work is hopeless. Poor 
drawing is worse than none, for it pervert.s the mind, instils 
fatally the idea of “ near enouglj.” All children love to ilraw 
and to model so to teach these subjects is relatively easy but the 
teacher must be able to draw better still if he can i)aint also. 
It would be far better to have a peripatetic Drawing Master 
visiting a scries of schools for one period a week than to have a 
half-trained teacher in each school giving many periods. The 
first would at least teach a little well, whilst the other merely 
hinders the mind from developing on right linos whilst affording 
the hand a perverse facility for misstatement. 

You would never permit a teacher to allow liis pupils to give 
glil> false answers in mental arithmetic without corrootions, yet 
palpable falsehoods or measurement, i)roportion and so forth are 
constantly perpetrated in drawing. 

There is no calling in which knowledge of drawing, both 
free and by means of instruments and the knowledge of form and 
the sense of measurement which it inculcates, is not of great uti- 
lity, and to many it is absolutely essential for real .success, whereas 
as the number of people who can use it as a means of expression 
is extraordinarily small. 

Drawing cannot be taught by theory. 1 consider that little 
would be lost by burning every so-called “ Drawing book ” that 
w&s ever published. Drawing can only be taught by demonstration 
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aii«l jnTxnial su(>.-ivision an«l the jiersuiiality ami skill <)f the 
teacher is of far greixter importance than his peiUigogic training. 
I^ectnres on <lrawing are also of little use. Front experience I 
am of opinion tliat peo|)le differ very \vi<lely in the way in wliich 
tliey perceive thing.s. Several artists ])ainting the same subject 
will generally produce differeitt results, though all may bo per- 
h'ctly eorrect in drawing, tone, and colour. The reason is the 
way in which their faculties of perception an<l receptivity differ. 
If this is true of trained men. how much more of the untrained 
mind of a child ! It is necessary therefore to deal with pupils 
individually, affording their guidance in accord with their various 
mentalities. Your teacher therefore must bo able to realize 
from a pupir.s work the way in which his mind operates, the way 
in which lie perceives things, and only a long and serious eom\se 
Ilf training in art can give this discernment. For these ren.soiis I 
deplore the i<lea of giving instruction in tlrawing by any other than 
a highly trained naturally intelligent aiul educated teacher, whose 
status and position in the educational system should he recognised 
as a very usifful and honourable one. whereas at present the Draw- 
ing Master is regarded as a sort of ornamental hangcr'oii the edu- 
cational system. 


Now to turn to the crafts, which I consider of even greater 
importance. Here the Department of Public Instruction has 
done very little. Manual training is taught, as an e<!ucational 
.subject, but Industrial Education so called is in the hands of the 
Industries Department. 


In this connection, wc lind prevalent what I consider to bo 
ail erroneous view, namely, that Manual training is a purely edu- 
cational matter intended to train the eye and hand, to build up 
character, and to assist mental training by providing conorot© 
examples of matters generally discussed and dealt with by means 
of abstractions, whereas craft, or Industrial Education is a matter 
of providing specialized information to persons sufficiently educat- 
ed to avail of it. There is some truth in this view, but it is by no 
means the whole truth, and in the Punjab and India generally 
it has resulted in the divorce of artistic and industrial oduoation 
from general education to their mutual injury. This divorce 
probably arose owing to the unfortunate history of the teaching 
of drawing and manual work in school both abroad and in India. 
When these subjects wore first introduced in Europe artists and 
craftsmen, such a.s were available, who had no experience of the 
art of teaching, wore employed as teachers of those subjects, so 
that their minds were occupied with the material products of the 
work, instead of w’ith the human product, i. e., the mental and 
moral effect of the method of teaching those subjects on the pupils. 
Subsequently when the ill effects of this wore perceived, teachers 
w'h ) were neither artists nor craftsmen were seleoted on aooount 
of pedagogic training or experience, and the pendulum swung 
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to the opposite extreme, which still tends to prevail, as much 
utterly false craftsmanship and unsound draftsmanship is even 
advocated by those pedagogues, who provide text-books and other 
aids to instruction for teachers of these subjects, who themselves 
have rarely sufficient technical experience to realize these defects. 
The result of this is that when a pupil leaves school to undergo 
some vocational training he is usually confronted with an outlook 
utterly foreign to him, and has to unlearn much of what he has 
acquired. In these circumstances the concentration of artistic 
industrial education in the hands of the Department of Imlustries 
is probably the best compromise possible, but it is only a c<;nij)ro- 
mise and an unnatural one at best, because education and inform- 
ation cannot be divided without grave injury to the pupil. The 
present system is as logical as to separate the teaching of writing 
and speech from the teaching of grammar, because grammar is 
badly taught. Manual Training is the grammar of all that craft 
work and .sound drawing of all that art work considered as ex- 
pres.sion by graphic and plastic means. The loss culturally is 
immense, for the soul history of all races in all ages ha.s been 
truthfully written by the artists and craftsmen because they wrote 
it subconsciously. Literary records are le.ss reliable because they 
must express the personal prejudice of the author, whereas the 
works of artists and craftsmen must necessarily conform to the 
general mind of the age ns they are pro<luccd for the generality 
of the people of their age. 

I urge therefore the closest co-ordination of all drawing and 
manual teaching, from the kindergarten stage up to the highest 
Artistic and craft teaching available. There should be a sequence 
throughout the history of a pupil's work on these line.« ns there 
is throughout his educational history on the literary side. 

To those who will follow an artistic and industrial career such 
teaching would advance them smoothly anti normally throughout 
their school career and to those who do not take »ip such cnrecis, 
it would be invaluable as giving them a standartl of judgment in 
the matter of all manufactured goods becaii.se sound crnH know- 
ledge in one craft gives understanding of craftsmanship in all 
other crafts. 

Well-designed exercises should subconsciously foster an 
appreciation of design which is an essential art less generally un- 
derstood than any other, and a wide-spread knowledge of which 
would do more to elevate the industrial level of India than any 
other factor. 

A co-ordinated scheme of studies would in addition broaden 
the basis of general culture, which is at present limited almost 
entirely to literary attainment. At present artistic and industrial 
education is a poor relation of general education, whereas it should 
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be regarded anti treated as an equal member of an honourable 

familv. 

% 

1 do not suggest tijat tlicre shoxild l»o any special tratle or tech- 
nical teaching at any point below that of the middle standard 
industrial schools and these may well be left to the Industries 
Department as such training concerns that Department directly, 
but sound craft methods should be inculcated from the beginn- 
ing. Paper, cart! board and clay modelling should be building 
up proce.sses and the illustration of mechanical principles 
introduced at a very early stage. 

Elementary structural principles with regard to material 
limitations should bo comprised in wood or metal work. Ap- 
preciation of true form and structure must be inculcated in draw- 
ing exercises of an interesting nature from the beginning, whether 
a pupil becomes a farmer, n blacksmith, a college professor or an 
advocate. Hia drawing and manual training will have had a 
definite influence on his mental equipment, and nothing he has 
learned will ever require to be unlearned again. 

The Department of Public Instruction has at its service an 
organisation for the production and administration of courses 
of instruction, text-books, and an Inspectorate to see that the ap- 
proved schemes are duly carried out. On the artistic and indus- 
trial side, such an organisation scarcely exists and schools are 
spread experimentally to see what can be done. This is naturally 
costly considered in relation to the results hitherto obtained. 

The efforts of the Industrial Department in this direction, 
considering the experimental nature of the work and the com- 
plete absence of previous experience on the part of any other 
department, have been more successful than one would expect 
in view of the fact that the students are recruited from the very 
poorest class of the nrtizans and others, who have no hope of their 
children being able to benefit from the general education provided 
by the Department of Public Instruction, but as these schools 
have to recruit these lads very young, the Industries Department 
is compelled to supply general education also which in my opinion 
is not the proper function of that Department. It is however 
necessary to undertake the work since there is no co-ordination 
between the two departments. I submit that the educational 
authorities might give, in industrial centres, an industrial bias to 
their general education without infringing on the educational 
value of the instruction given by providing improved instruc- 
tion in drawing, by means of highly trained Drawing Masters and 
Manual Trainers in a variety of subjects, the courses of instruc- 
tion being designed as a true introduction to practical crafts and 
preceded by kindergarten work also possessing the some 
tendency. 



This necessitates the preparation of carffiiM\- «lesigiK'(I eonrse-; 
of exercises, totally different in character from those in use in 
the West where the public mind expects from this typo of train- 
ing a totally different result from that which the Indian mind 
expects. These courses would be by no means inferior to existing 
ones in educational value, because that value depends on accurate 
work and the exercise of the intelligence involved in producing such 
work. There should be no difference in outlook botweeji the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and Department nf Tmlnstiies, 
whose ultimate aim should he identical. 


Toconclude, I would point to you the artistic relics of India — 
The Hindu temples, the Mohammadan mosques, the ancient weav- 
ings, gold and silver smithy, the paintings, all the treasures of the 
museums of India — and would ask you if tlie men w ho produce<l 
them were not more educated, more culture<l. and even more 
civilised in the sen.se of intelligently occupying a u.seful place in 
the state, than their descendants of to-<lay who cantiot i^roduce 
the.se things and who too often <lo not even possess the desire 
to produce them. That spirit wliich aninmted them must be 
revived, and education rightly conceived can alone awaken it, 
but without art and craft instructiem througho\it he whole period 
of education, thi.s cannot be accompli.shcd. However pood the 
system of industrial instruction provided may bf*, if the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction does not collaborate, it will labour at 
a great disadvantage. It is time to exteml the fi'*ltl of operation 
of Education. Its brilliant success in proflucing men capable 
of one type of activity must be reproduced in other fields and at 
the present stage I submit that the craft, or iiulustiial field is 
one calling for immediate .attention anrl the development of which 
would react favourably on the whole life of the country. Art 
including the artistic crafts is a manifestation of culture, and I have 
sought to indicate a very palpable truth, namely, that a state sys- 
tem of education cannr>t speak or act and never has so acted in 
any country without authority in cultural matters unless the sys- 
tem of government existing is the concrete expression of the mind 
of a country at one with itself both as regnnls political principles 
and religious outlook, as was tin* case during the Feudal jjeriod 
in Europe and probably during the golden age of Indian culture. 


Therefore the best that the state can <lo to-day is to j)rovide 
.sound technical instruction, which is the basis of all artistic mani- 
festation, and secondly, to enable the national mind to evolve 
towards cultural unity by affording patronage to those artists 
who by the expres.sion of their own peisonal conception in their 
art works, wliereby different but not necessarily inimical ideas 
may be ventilated, and by their reaction on the public mind ad- 
vance the re-emergencc of cultural unity from the present state 

of confusion. 
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Art galleries and lectures by philosophers of art will tend in 
tlie same <lireetion. This of course belongs to the sphere of Adult 
hhliicatiuii ratlier than that of children, ami for these, sound ele- 
nuMitaiN' instruction in drawing and simple craft W(irk is an essen- 
tial, 1 have sought to show how urgent tliis is for material reasons, 
and its beneficial effect wouUl be equal in the cultural sphere 
because sound knowledge of any craft gives ability to jtidge other 
craft,s and an intelligent knowlc<lgc of craft leads to appreciation 
of art. In the great artistic epochs there has been no dividing 
line between the crafts and the ' Hne arts ’ and in reality there is 
none to-day. The division is a snobbi.sh one due to the greater 
ilisplay of skill in the ‘ Fine Arts ’ but ftindamentally there is 
no division. The greatest of the Hindu artists are unknown bv 
name, and in ancient Greece, Pltidias was known as “ the Moulder” 
and during the Gothic and Heiiaissance period the great artists 
di<l not scorn to [>ractise the a])plied arts and were as famous in 
that direction a.s in painting, sculpture and architecture. That 
is the spirit we need to recapture and the first step in that direction 
is to re])lace good work in its true place in the scheme of education 
for all, and to stimulate the public mind as to the value of these 
things both in and out of schools. In a scheme of general educa- 
tion there is no need to introduce new crafts ; those already taught 
in the Manual Training stage (wood work and metal work) contain 
in them the seeds of all manual crafts ; the urgent matter is to 
tench them rightly. To introdtice new crafts before the existing 
training is on a right basis would be merely throwing good money 
after bad. The things to cultivat-e during the period of general 
education are a true understanding of form, a respect of good 
work, and tinderstanding of material limitations with regard to 
work. The elementary mechanical principles underlying all pro- 
(fuctivc work. and an appreciation of the difference between work 
rightly' and wrongly designed and carried out. An<l these aims can 
best he attained by putting on a craftsmanlike basis the subjeots 
already taught in a tentative way. I am convinced that if this 
can be accomplished, the effect will in time be of far-reaching 
importance beyond tlie immediate objective. 


THE PLACE OF MANUAL OCCUPATIONS IN OUR 

SCHOOLS. 

By Lala Hardyal Chopra, 

Headmaster, Oovemment Normal School, Moga. 

[The address was introduced by indicating what was meant 
by manual occupations from an educational point of view, as 
distinct from vocational training. The speaker then described 
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manual occupations in his own school wl.ich works on the project 
system]. He said : — 


Moga you know, is a town of recent growth, in fact it is still 
crowing The Municipal Committee auctioned certain areas 
Which had been divided up into plots for Residential quarters 1 
took my children with me there apparently for fun, but 1 had an- 
other object in view. People belonging to different professions- 
nleaders doctors, shopkeepers, schoolmasters, artisans and culti- 
vators— all bought these plots eagerly. The children being 
local knew most of them and enjoyed the whole thing. In our 
primary .school we had been working on the system , and 

we had just fini.shed the post office project. The pupils had al- 
readv established their own post office, appointed a 
and had put up a letter box. The postmaster had a busy time 
every morning, for he always found in the letter box a num ler o 
letters written by children either to each 

Thus letter writing in real earnest was ,n vogue from the .second 
class upward. 

The next day, after our return from the auction, when we 
were talkinc over the event, an idea was suggested by a pupil. 

" Can’t we make a 6a.»/i like this in our school ?” The idea caught 

on and at once came sugge.stions for different sites which could 
be divided up into plots for the purpose. Ultimately an area 
under the pipal trees was selected. 1 suggested living as we did 
in a municipal area We could not undertake any 
without municipal sanction. *■ But cannot wo secure it ? calle 
out an enthusiast. " Possibly you can I .fcp»»cd 
denenda on the decision of the committee. ^ 

X interesting talk about this or that influence that could be 
brought to bear upon the member.s to secure the sanction. 
Sfntly an application was drafted, of course under the 
rufdance^of the teachers, to the President of the Municipal Com- 
Sr Thrneatest was to go to the President. You can ima- 
gine the interest with which the application was "T.tten and the 
keenness with which the reply was awaited. Rai Bahadur 
Mathra Das the President, took the whole thing good 
and got it sanctioned by the committee on condition 
tha^ The pUn be submitted for formal approval. This brought 
in drawing The area was marked out on paper and was split 
UD into pfots by children independently of each other W hen 
they were brought up to me for scrutiny 1 suggested that they 
h^neither made roads nor lanes and they did not expect people 
Remain always in doors. This caused a lot of amusement and 
presently we had a nice plan which, when sent to the Municipal 

Committee, was approved. 

The area was now divided up according to plan. This 
brought in measurement. This was followed by the construction 
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of roads, lanes, and chief drains. A garden was first laid out into 
which the rain water would drain off. The plots were now auc- 
tioned and were taken up by different classes to build houses for 
all sorts of people — pleaders, shopkeepers, carpenters, kisans, 
weavers, oilmen, and teachers. Presently came an idea, “ Shall 
we have no school for the children of the basti ?" The As-sistant 
District Inspector of Schools was reqiiested to open a school ; he 
very kindly consented to do so if the people were willing to build 
a schocil on the standard plan and the requisite number of .scholars 
were ready to join. A school building project was taken up by 
the 2nd lower middle class. 

Where to get bricks from wa.s the next problem. “ Could 
not wc make them ? " I suggested. “ But we do not know how to 
make tlu in.” quietly answered a .small chap. ” But if you could 
show us the way I would make them for my house for* certain,” 
remarked the son of an agriculturist, for he had seen his father 
make them for buihling u cowshed. A discussion followed in 
which it was decided to visit the brickyard near the kiln which 
supplied bricks to the town. This vi.sit was very profitable and 
in a few days the children were keenly interested in brick making, 
anil we had any number of bricks ready for the building. I would 
be straining your patience too muoli if I were to take you through 
different stages by which the wood work w’as prepared. But it 
woidd interest you to know how the different houses were 
ilesigned. Small committees of boys were formed who visited 
hou.ses of people of different professions, carefully examined them 
and in about 3 months a miniature village was ready. 

Naturally you would ask what about their studies of the 
rest of the subjects. The interest in them was increased because 
the rending, writing, arithmetic, ami nature study and even 
geography were developed with that village as centre.' 

(Jentleincn, this is what I mean by manual occupation in the 
-school. The tlifferent things con.structod by children were not 
bad but could not in any sense of the word be called perfect. 
But we had laid the foundation for future activity ; and above 
all had driven out the contempt for manual labour which looms 
so large in the mental horizon of our educated clas.ses. 
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HANDWORK IN SCHOOLS OF GENERAL EDUCATION. 

By Lala Hari Ram, B.A., 

Ivspeclor of Drarving and Mamml Training^ Central Provinces. 


Education in schools has changed its course from time to 
time and place to place. There was a time when it was purely 
of a literary type and was regarded as an accomplishment for 
the few. Now', however, it is of varied character and considered 
a necessity for every individual. Everywhere efforts are being 
made to make it as widely spread and as easily accessible a.s 
possible ; and manual work of one kind or other has been added 
to the literary subjects. Facilities have been provided to tram 
the hand and eye along with the head and mind and doing is 
taught aide by side with learning. 


Not long ago a beginning was made in this direction in our 
Province, by introducing Kindergarten occupations in Training 
Institutions and some of the Primary schools. Special teachers 
were appointed for them and a considerable interest displayed 
The teaching of these occupations was in full swing a^nd earned 
on with some success as long as the officers, who had taken an 
active part in their initiation, held the reins of tiie Deportment and 
directed its policy. With the arrival of their successors the 
interest began to wane and the occupations dwindle 
not because of the absence of suitability and intrinsic value of the 
occupations but because of the lack of attention of the authorities 
and wavering policy of the Department, llie suitability o esc 
occupations has long been tried and their value fully established 
in almost all the leading countries of the world. But it la a 
pity that no attention is paid to develop them further in our Pri- 
mary schools ; rather they are left in a neglected condition to 
linger and to die. 


What appeared a want of attention of the authorities in 
allowing the manual occupations to remain undeveloped in le 
Primary schools before, to a careful observer seems to be a mis- 
take now. He finds that the introduction of Manual Iraming 
Middle schools is being vigorou.sly pushed on without the least 
attention to stimulating the manual occupations. Manual Irain- 
ing in wood and metal is only development of the Kindergarten 
occupations and to introduce it in Middle schools without » neces- 
sary preliminary training in paper, card board and clay modelling 
is a faulty procedure. It is a risky and costly course and success 
in it is very doubtful. The teaching of the lighter occupations 
in primary classes must bo developed and that of manual training 
ortended to the high classes to make it a complete course mmanuol 
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work. Manual training in the middle classes* without its extension 
in the hieh and only ft feeble basis in the primary clas.ses is a work 
riulelv begun and half done. 

If for financial reason.*? or want of time it is not possible to 
improve the manxial occupations in primary classes it would be 
advisable to drop them from the primary classes altogether and 
to substitute them for manual training in the lower middle. The 
pupils in these classes are not physically fit to derive much benefit 
from a bench work. A training in these occupations, preparatory 
to the bench work, would be of far greater value to them ; and 
they wouUl be able to ]>ick up the bench work in a much shorter 
time and do it more successfully, witho\it comparatively much 
less waste of material in the upper classes. But the extension 
of manual training in high classes is an urgent necessity and should 
not be postponed any longer. It has already been over-delayed. 
A student at present, when he has just reconciled himself to 
manual labour, adjuste<l his hand to the use of a tool and 
awakened his mind totio something new. is to discontinue tlje work 
with no, or very little satisfaction with the smattering that he 
has acquired. It i.s a great <lraw*baek and its removal needs the 
earliest attention of the authorities. 

Educational gain from hand-work is ratlier too distant and 
indistinct to be visible to a layman’s eye, bxit its industrial gain 
is distinct and clear and can be at once seen by every individual. 
To make a practical u.se of this iiulustrinl gain it w'ill be advisable 
to connect the schools of General Education with the Industrial 
Institutions, by arranging for the regular transfer, from the former 
to the latter, of sucli pupils ns sliow a special aptitude for 
hand-work, and are either not likely to prosper in literary pxirsuits 
or not able to prosecute their studies in that <lirection any further. 
Provision of some scholarships for such pupils by the Government 
and private bodies wdll be an act of ])hilanthropy aiui material 
help to the cause of industrial training. It will also minimi.se the 
trouble that is now experienced in the supply of skilled labour. 


Natural fitness, self-exertion, and proper guidance are the 
three factors that are of vital importance for a success in any 
pursuit. Of these, fortunately for our Province, there is enougli 
phy.sical strength and good deal of diligence for manual work. 
What we lack is probably the expert guidance. As long as that 
is not available let us depend on practice alone, and acquire as 
much knowledge by personal experience as we can. Practice 
is the one secret of success in all attempts and it is particularly 
so in handwork. No perfection is possible without sufficient 
practice in manual work. It is practice that makes one perfect 
in it. We should give o\ir pupils a constant and well-graded 
practice to the best of our ability, utilising every minute of the 
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time at our <!ispo.sal. Long and frequent dis^courses a teacher 
of manual training must avoid. Doing can be taught by giving 
practical demonstration to the class and by making them do. 
Talking about doing helps but very little. 


Absolute truth and mathematical exactness in manual work 
sound very well to the ear and appeal so strongly to the mind. 
But how far can this exactness be acquired during the short time 
at our disposal ? Exactness depends upon one’s control over the 
tools and that control is dependent upon care and practice. W’e 
should deprecate and discourage all careless work and insist ujion 
continued practice. It is not wise to enforce exactness too rigidly 
in the elementary classes. Such an action is likely to cause a 
disappointment and distaste for the work among the pupils. 
Mathematical exactness in these classes is not quite practicable, 
if not altogether in>pos.siblc. Attention to the j)roper use of the 
tools and also to the use of a proper tool in all operations is the 
one sure way to arrive at exactness. 


Drawing is a useful and nece.ssary link between General 
E<lucation and manual work ; and it is gratifying to sec that 
it is sufficiently established in almost all the schools. It.s teaching 
however calls for attention. In Mechanical Drawing no accurate 
production is possible without a very careful use of the scale and 
instruments. It is to the use of these instruments tliat the teacher 
should pay greater attention. Accuracy in projections calls 
for a power of imagination. To develop this power there must be 
a course of well-graded exercises. Early attempts in mechanical 
drawing should be to scale ; the scale to vary as the pupils 
advance. 

Our course in Art Drawing is much too formal and shows very 
little expression. It does not develop sufficiently one’s power of 
free graphical expression, which is one of the fundamental aims 
of teaching drawing. There should be more of drawing from 
memory and imagination to fulffl this aim ; and such drawings 
should be rapidly produced. In formal drawings attempted 
from nature or object much improvement can be effected if the 
teacher always keeps in mind that “ Drawing is a record of one’s 
observation or imagination and that observation must be correct 
and imagination strong before any truthful representation can 
be possible.” It is the i)ower of the pupil’s eye to see and see 
correctly that ho is to develop most. The pupil’s power of ex- 
pression will need no, or very little care of the teacher. An eye 
that can read a form correctly from an object would not bo con- 
tent with a faulty expression of it on paper ; and will insist upon 
the hand to mend and remend it till it looks exactly like what it 
ought to be. The power of the hand to execute the form grace- 
fully and quickly will be acquired only by practice. 
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Kxpressional Drawing is of primary importance to a pupil 
of pcclagogv. A course in drawing for Training Institutions 
should be such as aims at developing free graphical expression 
of a pupil. In addition to drawing from nature and objects there 
must be landscape and action drawing, and also a good deal of 
drawing from memory. Exchision of such studies from the 
syllabus is in no way jxistifiable. in.sufficieucy of time is no 
excuse for it. Experience has shown, in other Provinces, that all 
this can be done with a fair degree of success spending three periods 
a w’eck for two academic sessions, \^’hat is needed for it is a 
tlifferent procedure and more intelligent teaching. We should 
proceed from whole to the parts, from general form to the details 
and from mass to the outline. For a teacher the power of free 
sketching is more useful than the power of producing a finished 
drawing in a comparatively much longer time. To make a 
drawing of some practical use to the pupils of Training Institu- 
tions, studies on paper must bo .short timed. They should be 
followed by quick drill exercises on the black-board. No matter, 
if the drawings produced arc small and not detailed. A drawing 
3 to 5 inches long representing a general form and character, and 
suitable to convey the idea to a reader may be considered 
quite enough. 


Animal forms and human actions tried in mass give a vivid 
representation and are easy to produce. Such studies combined 
with drawing from objects are very interesting and Uvseful, and 
are within the reach of an average pupil of a Normal School. 
They must be included in the syllabus. 


Handwork in schools of general education needs an eye over 
it that can detect faults at a glance, and a hand that can readily 
show by practical demonstration the way to remove them. Super- 
vision of a layman might succeed in exacting most work from the 
teacher, but it cannot remove his professional difficulties. The 
absence of a specialist Inspector makes one accuse the depart- 
ment of parsimony' and shortssightedness. But one can in no 
way believe that it does not recognise that by far the most im- 
portant duty of an Inspector is to guide the teacher in Jus 
work, rather than make a report about his good or bad points. 
The necessity of a specialist Inspector is being keenly felt by the 
teachers and the sooner one is appointed the better. Without a 
Specialist at the helm of this branch of Education the quality of 
work is sure to go down, though the quantity might increase. 
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HANDICRAFT IN THE SCHOOL. 


By Lala ViTASTA Prasad-, B.A., 
Dyal Singh High School, Lahore. 


When we study the scheme of studies followed in the schools 
of tliis province in the light of modern methods and developments 
obtaining in the West, we cannot help feeling ourselves deplorably 
behind the times. The school curriculum prescribed for each 
department is both ill-assorted and inefficient and there is so much 
overlapping of subjects in different classes that, instead of feeling 
interested, the school boy begins to lose his interest in them, for 
the simple reason that facts are presented to him in almost the 
same monotonous way in every class. \\’hat is all the more in- 
tolerable is that as the boy advanees from the Primary to the 
Lower and Upper Middle elasses, he is made to know more things 
about Africa, and the North and South Americas than about his 
own Province. No effort is made to effect co-ordination of the 
brain and handwork, and instead so much unnecessary strain is 
brought to bear on the brain of a boy that by the time he reaches 
the end of his school career, he begins to l<»ok like a moony and 
stupid boy, with no equipment for practical life. He will perhaps 
sleep on a rickety charpai for a month or will suffer his table to 
stand on three logs for months together, before he calls a joiner 
to make necessary repairs. Ho will be deprived of his share in 
the family cow’s milk since he cannot himself make a wooden peg 
to which to tether the young calf. These are perhaps very great 
tasks for him ; he cannot, in most cases, kindle an open air fire 
without trying all the matches in a box. No wonder that with 
the existing kind of bookish equipment, to which wc restrict our- 
selves, the boys who leave our schools should be so horribly 
clumsy and left-handed. 

Fur some time past there has been a consensus of opinion 
as regards the unsuitability of the educational state of affairs 
in the province. The present sy.stera of education has only resulted 
in ever-increasing unemployment among the educated youth of 
country. The educationalists have declared that unless a com- 
plete overhauling of the present system is brought about, there is a 
danger of the school education falling into disfavour among the 
middle class people, to say nothing of artisans and agricultur- 
ists. These latter are sure to remonstrate strongly against 
a system of Education which may tend to create a sort of disgust 
in their children for the occupations of their parents. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Muhammad Shah was perfectly 
right in remarking only the other day before a representation 



gathering of schoolmasters of the province, that “instead of 
aiming at more literacy, our school education ought 
vocational so that the son of an agriculturist may have instilled 
into him the love of agriculture even in early life and may be- 
come a better agriculturist than his father, and the younger 
members of an industrial family may become nioJe efficient in- 
dustrialists than the older generation. A system of education, 
which fails to equip our voung men for their ancestral or other 
occupations in life, while at the same time changing their outlook, 
cannot but be a source of widespread discontent.” To my mind 
also this is the only way of solving the problem of unemployment 
and the economic struggle which threatens to get keener and keener 
with time. A matriculate of the 2nd division goes from door to 
door in .search of employment, and no office holds out any hopes 
of employment to him, ‘while a blind boy from the Government 
Technical School for the Blind stands fair chances of earning from 
Re. 1 to 1-8-0 per day by cunework. or basket-making. Every 
year about fifteen thousand matriculate.s are added to the num- 
ber of adults who have completed their school education, and 
leaving aside less than two or three thousand who go in for the 
University Education not less than twelve thou.sand successful 
candidates and about half as many plucked students have to lead 
a life of forced rest every year. Add to these the produce of 
the University and think of the heavy odds which grow year by 
year to welter in the slough of despair. 


From these ob.servations it will appear that the inclusion of 
one or other kind of handicraft in the existing school education 
is a great desideratum and a great necessity. Not that the same 
handicraft will suit the requirements of the different parts of the 
provinces alike ; they may differ according to the nature of the 
special arts and crafts of the locality. The boys of Hoshiarpur 
may feel interested in brass, copper, and ivory in-lay work, tho.se 
of Jullundur and Ferozepore in painted lacquer work. Jampur 
and Pakpattan are remarkable for small boxes and toys, Rupar 
for clay models, Multan for enamelled goods, Lahore for brass 
and copper work, Amritsar, Delhi and Ludhiana for embroidery. 
There are certain places where durries and khesM of different 
designs are woven, and certain others, where block printing on 
satin and cotton is a groat industry. And if according to the 
special industry of a place the school boy is made to learn some 
thing of it, this would enable him not only to get on in life as an 
artisan but also to start business in that industry with great suc- 
cess. Sialkot has for instance developed a great trade in steel 
trunk-s and sports material ; and Qila Sobha Singh is noted for 
brass work. No man can thrive as a businessman in these in- 
dustries unless he learns the A.B.C. of it in his school life. The 
reason is obvious. Unless a taste for a certain art is acquired 
in early years, all chances of a liking for that vocation are lost 
for ever. 
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From the detail given above, I should not be taken to mean 
that I am laying special stress on the need of vocational schools 
apart from the ordinary schools providing secular education. 
The scope of this paper is just to dwell upon the necessity of 
manual training of some sort or other side by side with the train- 
ing of memory and other faculties of the mind. Drawing in- 
volves both a training of the eye and the hand, and the British 
schools consider it, with representation, construction and <lecora- 
tion work, an educational process as real as readitjg ami writing : 
and educational experts recoinineml it as a sure means of tlcvolop- 
ing human character. But I regret to note that in Imlian .schools 
this subject i.s not given the lOOth part of the attention it deserve.s. 
In my estimation Drawing should be made the ground -work for 
the teaching of phy.sical science, geography, geometry, physio- 
logy and last, but not least, handicraft in schools. 


La.styear, I thought of making a sort of agitation in the pre.ss 
regarding the revision or the remodelling of the exi.sting scheme 
of studies. At first I decided to ventilate my feelings through 
the Punjab Educational Journal, but on second thoughts I had to 
change niy mind in favour of the “ Education ” of Allahabad, 
fearing the editor of the former might keep my note under the heap 
of articles, already pending publication, like clothes received from 
the laundry. In one of niy notes I proposed to remedy the evil 
of the multiplicity of subjects by reducing the number of subjects 
to the following in the lower classes: — English, Arithmetic, a 
Vernacular, Drawing, and Manual Training. The English and 
Vernacular readers are to include besides stories and sketches a 
series of lessons on history, travel, civics, and Nature Study, 
Drawing might embody map drawing, elementary lessons in 
geometry, painting, stencilling and photography while handicraft 
or manual training should cover a very large ground, including 
besides the special art or craft of the ]>luce, a continuous course of 
practical work such as sand modelling, ralliu work, wirework, 
clay modelling, toy making, weaving, mat |>laitiiig, hook binding 
and wood work. Drawing will include.schooJroom decoration also. 
My plan of work in arithmetic is quite dilTorent from that obtaining 
in the existing curriculum. I am against the treatment of this 
subject by means of different labels such as square measure, 
profit and loss, slocks, and shares, tinjc and work, trains and true 
and commercial discounts. 1 would have the whole thing reduce<l 
to the most direct ways of calculation and cxerci.se the student 
in a kind of arithmetic that would enable him to calculate the 
price of things bought or sold, I should require my boy to apply 
his arithmetic to solving his difficulties in manual training. Here 
are some instances. We have a sleeper of wood of a certain lengtlt, 
breadth and thickness ; how many stools, tables, or chairs can be 
made out of it ? What would be the price of a table if the whole 
sleeper is worth so much ? What profit would you make, were 
you to sell each table at Us. 4-8-0? How many pill boxe.s of a 
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certain capacity can l>c made out of a cardboard of a certain 
si/.e f 


It is this arithmetic evolved out of calculations about things 
actually bought or sold that constitutes practical arithmetic. 


Handicraft in schools is intended not only to give each student 
a sort of confiilence regarding his settlement in life, but to furnish 
him with opportunitic.s to exercise his imagination as well as reason- 
ing. Take, for instance, any of the crafts, such as mat plaiting, 
clay modelling, or jmper flower-making for purposes of decoration. 
In eacit case the hoy will have a clear idea of the intended design. 
T'here are certain very easy ways of making simple toys with pins, 
pieces of rock, .small lengths of wool, cardboard, coconut shells, 
which must strike the imagination of little children. From these 
small beginnings they may he led on to mat-plaiting, handker- 
chief folding, and paper folding, each of which is full of enjoy- 
ment for little boys. The kindergarten and Montessori systems 
of education make free use of the.se things, and how far different 
must the life of FJnglish children he from that of our schoolboys 
wlu) have no pictures and coloured things to amuse them, and who 
are compelled fnun the very start to pay continuous attention 
for a comparatively long time as patient listeners to teachers. 
And yet who does not find these children using their own re- 
sourcefulness in making paper boats, paper kites, etc., all by 
themselves, unaided by the teachers ? 


It will not be <mt of place, however, to strike a note of warn- 
ing hero. Great care will have to be lavished in drawing a graded 
syllabus for each class from the infant class upwards. In the 
eighth class the boy would be able to lit up electric wires, make 
electric bells, dry-celled batteries, any simple science apparatus, 
or silver plates of glass. Models of the Taj Mahal, the Jahangir 
Mausoleum, the Ravi Bridge, the Golden Temple, the Royal 
Mosque, or any place of worship will make very decent exhibits 
for the school museum. Instead of learning the relief of India, 
it w'ould be much better if the boys were asked to represent it 
with mud and clay and fill in animal or vegetable products. One 
such effort is quite sufficient to fix each fact in their memorj'. 
Be.sides, this wdll give the boy occasion to have some thing to refer 
to, handle, turn upside down, and pick up information through 
direct observation, and will save him from depending on hearsay 
or from letting his thoughts wander away from the abominable 
books and desks and benches, on which he is made to sit and 
repeat one or two words or sentences learned or recite multipli- 
cation tables without understanding them, after his class monitor. 
Thus we can help our future generation to grow more scienti- 
fically and unrestrainedly than now*, and by setting up a regular 
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workshop attached to the school, encourage tlioiu to try to 
stand on their own legs by dint of labour. 

It remains for me now to mention a few tilings about the 
furniture and equipment of rooms for Manual Training. At first 
sight it might appear that the introduction of handicraft in 
schools woiihl entail eery heavy expenses, but on closer examina- 
tion and scrutiny it will be evident that all our fears in this 
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direction are pure moonshine. In these days when the use of 
tlual desks is being discarded on all hands, we can very 
easily have them remodelled into flat tables for Manual 
Training, so as to furnish two decent rooms. The chief require- 
ment of this kind of traininc is the teacher \vho may be imliiied 
with a real desire to work for his boys. One or two pigeonholed 
ahnirahs, a dozen or two sets of tools such as vices, saws, jack- 
planes, chisels, wood, cardboard, are not very expensive things, 
and these even w’ould not be needed in the beginning. Of course, 
we might require a trained hand for Manual Training for the 
Upper Middle classes, but for all primary schools we need neither 
tools nor experts. A course of week or so spent by the teachers 
of the Primary schools, supplemented by their previous knowledge 
of drawing and manual training acquired at the training institu- 
tions will fit them for work. The chief requirement i.s a careful 
allotment of work and well-define<l sugge.stions for the right pro- 
cedure. Besides the teacluT’s enthu.<5iasm and capacity for work, 
much depends upon the place assigned and the importance attach- 
ed to a certain subject in the scheme of studies. If manual train- 
ing receive the same measure of attention as arithmetic or rending 
in the school, I am positively sanguine in my hope.s of its getting 
very popular in schools. My scheme of studies for the Upper 
Middle classes embodies certain additions, which I call further 
developments of drawing but I have avoided their mention here 
since it was not called for in the paper. Manual training may 
enable the boys to use their hands and judgment in making 
articles of daily use and such as churning sticks, teapoys, cases 
for pens and instruments, brackets, rat traps, baskets of wire, 
towel stands and pegs. This will indeed be a step in the right 
direction and the people of the Punjab will always cherish the 
memory of all persons who would help in the introduction of 
handicraft in schools. 
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A PLEA TO REVJSE OUR PRESENT CURRICULUM. 

Ry Ra\v.\ Uduam Singh, H.Sc.. B. T.. 

Ile/nhnatlcr, Khal'^a High School, Lahore. 

A ciiargc is IcveHcd against tlio .system of education current 
l»oth in .schools and universities of the country in general, that it 
docs not eqiiip a man for life ; and that it does not provide any 
training after which a boy can enter life independently. The 
schools at besi produce clerks ; and even that walk of life is over- 
crowded. The universities, no doubt, provide training in sonic 
higher professions, such as the medical, engineering and law. 
Blit “ how many of the common people” ask the critics, “ have 
the mental capacity and material rc-sources to pursue the studies 
of these professions and for the matter of that, these profes- 
sions Imve also become so top-heavy that it takes a very very 
long time for a fresher to make any headway in his own line. In 
short, our education is not utilitarian in any sense, and may be 
called an accomplishment only. It is why that a large majority 
of our masse.s tlo not take to it w illingly and whenever they are 
compellctl to do so. as is being done under the Compulsory 
Primary Education Act, they, in a large number of cases, go the 
length of paying the penalty imposed, rather than send their 
children to school. They say it does not pay them. 

All this is true ; how often you meet your old pupils, many of 
whom have managed to secure a degree of the university and how 
often you happen to ask them what they are doing at present. 
In ninety out of hundred cases, you receive the reply 
“ sitting at home, sir, trying in police department or the railway’* 
and so on and so forth 1 Every sensible parent is perturbed as 
soon as his boy reaches the 10th cla.ss, as to what his boy should 
do after his examination. They come to you in large numbers 
for advice and guiilanco ; but you at best, suggest the University, 
the inc<lical school or the commercial centre. This has, at least, 
been my experience during the last 16 years I have been head- 
master. I could suggest no other vocation. A painful shiver 
then runs through your body and you arc constrained to admit 
that you have wasted so much of the time of your pupils. 

Is it not our duty, indeed a moral obligation, to find out, 
as has*been done in Western countries, in what lies the food of 
nation in general and mould or revise our system to that end I 
So far we have been much enamoured of the study of classics, 
pure sciences and higher mathematics, the so-called liberal arts, 
and our school curricula have largely been framed with that end 
in view as if University-for-all is our aim. 

Time ha.s come, when modern educat-ors should realise as 
did Plato many centuries ago, that higher studies are for the chosen 
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few, that the majoritA’ of citizens are content with tlio lower walks 
and occupations, and that, therefore, ample provisitms and wider 
opportunities to equip them for some vocation in life be placed 
within the easy reach of all by the state or society. In plain w onls, 
it is the business of the school to provide training not in only liberal 
arts, but in such arts and crafts side by side, w’hich when pursued 
will train the hands of our children, as liberal studies do train 
their minds : and enable them to make a decent living as soon a.s 
they leave school, and make them useful, productive and inde- 
pendent members of society, and not let them be a burden on it. 
as a vast majority of our boys are now for .some time. 

I mean that vocational crafts should find a place in the curri- 
culum of our ordinary schools and not only in special schools 
such as they are at present. Special .schools have also a function 
of their own ; to prepare teachers and masters of fine arts and to 
add beauty to the huindrum life of common workers. I value 
them as .such, and would like to see more of them in the Province. 

I have, so far, tried to show that the pre.scnt school curriculum 
is the least .suited to provide for any vocation for a large number 
of our school boys after a training of ten years and that thej- 
arc left to the caprice of Dame Luck to find a berth for them 
that it is the duty of our educators to advi.se .sxich curricula for 
our schools, whereby it will be possible for a boy or a girl to step 
into life after his school with some equipment for it and that 
vocational crafts should find a place in the curricula of our 
schools and not only in special ones, and that training in these 
crafts should be given side by side with liberal studies. 

As regard.s the actual scheme, I may at the outset dispel 
an apprehension which might have crept in the minds of any one 
of the audience that what I propose would bo an addition to the 
already heavy curriculum of our .schools and that it will bo so 
much more burden to our young lads. Nothing of the sort ; I 
rather propose to cut down the number of studies and consequent- 
ly the time devotod to mental work, and add only one vocational 
craft to be learnt and practised during the time thus saved. 

I may also add that I am not going to touch the Primary 
Schools, nor the lower Middle ones, but leave these departments, 
as they are at present. My vocational school will begin from the 
7th class ; so that four years of actual work can bo put in from 
the stage, when the child is old enough to do manual work. 

The studies proposed, as you will see presently, will lead a 
boy to the university course as well as some will choose to do so. 
There will be nothing in the scheme which will take away from the 
school the charm of liberal studies, a misnomer for “ Babuship ” 
which it possesses in these days ; and will neither dub it as a school 
for art^ans to scare away the sons of higher classes. On the other 
hand, it will place ample facilities within easy reach of boys of 
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the middle classes who wish to earn a living independently of 
service and be a source to help of the family as early as 
possible, after their M. & S. L. C. Examination. 



The studies proposed are as follows : — 



1 . 

A vernacular (Urdu. Punjabee 

or Hindi) 




with History of India 


6 

periods a week. 

2. 

English 

^ • 

10 

1 ^ ♦ f 

3. 

Mathematic^ (Arith.. Practical 

Geometry 




and Algebra) 

• ^ 

f. 


4. 

Science and Geograi)liy 


A 

' > t • 

5. 

Drawing 

♦ • 

3 

* ' 9 9 


Total 

« % 

31 

II 99 


These will take 31 periods in all, leaving tlms at least 17 re- 
gular school perintlfi a week, to be devoted to any one of the follow- 
ing vocati(jns : — 

1. .Agriculture (Practical work on the farm, leading up to 

staple crops or fruit culture). 

2. Woodwork (practieal work leading to cabinet making 

or carriage building). 

3. Photography leading to Lithography and three colour 

process work. 

4. Making of Paint.s, Oils and Soap. 

o. Sign-boards and picture-Pninting and Architectural 
Drawing. 

ti. Electro-plating and enamelling. 

7. Commercial subjects such as Typewriting, Shorthand 
and Book-keeping. 

I would not recommend a school to develop and organiao 
more than two of these departments. One Government school in 
each district should have, at least, one of the vocations — according 
to the needs of the Ilaqa. Fortunately for this purpose, there are 
private agencies already at work in the educational field in our 
Province, and so they should be asked to co-operate with one 
another as to organise all of these in towns like Lahore, Amritsar, 
Gujranwala and Sialkot ; so that there is not overlapping of de* 
partments and no waste of public funds and energy. The Govern- 
ment should onme liberally to the help of those denominational 
and local bodies who readily come forward to materialise the 
scheme in the spirit o! co-operation. 

The initial cost of equipment of any one of these departments 
on a rougK calculation will be from four to eight thousand rupees. 
The buil^ngs and farms would be extra. 
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As to the teachers two at least will be required in each branch 
with a few labourers or menials to assist. 

The syllabuses of these vocational subjects can easily be 
drawn up, after consultation with experts and that is a matter of 
detail into which I need not go here. 

If the scheme is given a fair trial by the department and others, 
I am confident, even the university will recognise some of the 
vocations as subjects for the M. and S.L.C. Examination and make 
a record of that on the certificates of the candidates, tlnis ptitting 
a hall mark on the person and athl to his market value. 

I will make only one final request to the Head of the Educa- 
tion Department and to you all here to kindly give your best 
consideration to the scheme roughly outlined in this paper and if 
found practicable, give it a chance : in doing .so, you will be doing 
the greatest service to the Province and solve the much vexed 
problem of unemployment, a good deal. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 

By D. Reynkll, Esq., M.A., B.C.L., I.E.S., 

Assistant Director of Public Ij}slrttcfion, Punjab. 

My object in this article is not to cover the whole of so vast 
a subject as the teaching of English, but to deal with that part 
of it which is of most importance to us in the Punjab. We have' 
first to consider, then, what is our object in teachii^ this subject. 
Is it to achieve an appreciation of English Literature, or is it to 
achieve such a knowledge of the language as is necessary for the 
needs of the practical administration or busine.ss man ? Perhaps 
[both, but for either of these purposes a knowledge of the living 
language is the first necessity. How is this to he attained ? It 
seems obvious that it can only be attained if the teachers of the 
language have such a knowledge as they are endeavouring to 
impart. It was recently my fate to have to correct a number of 
examination answers in English which were the work of 
graduates, and these answers abundantly showed that the average 
bachelor of arts the class from which our more responsible teachers 
of English in schools are drawn, does not know Englisli. Until 
this defect is remedied we canot liopc for .satisfactory teaching 
of English in schools. There arc two points at which the remedy 
might be applied. The first is during the intermediate course 
in the university. Failing this it must be during, and 2>i'(‘ferably 
at the beginning, of the course of training. The remedy will be 
an intensified course in the esentials of tlie English language. 

What are these essentials ? The first is a good vocabulary 
of simple, ordinary, pure English. We^o not need materials for 
the sonorous periods and sweeping superlatives of a Macaulay so 
much as the means of expressing clearly the ideas w'ith which we 
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ordinarily hnvo to deal. For our purpose, therefore, it will be 
best to avoid all obscure, xinusual or needlessly long words. And 
we should also avoid all slang. 

The next essential is sound construction, and for this a good 
knowletlge of elementary grammar is necessary. It is somewhat 
the fashion now to pour contempt upon grammar. The old way 
of teaching thi.s ns a separate s\ibject and as a kind of jugglery, was 
undoubtedly misgui<le<l. bxit it is a profoxmd mistake to neglect 
grammar altogether, or to suppose that it need not be taught 
seientificallv- Ha<l our teachers in the past succeeded in in- 
culcating only a moderate knowledge of the principles underlying 
Englisli construction, there would be fewer educated people who 
persistently write “ would ” where they sho\ild write “will,” or 
commit other errors of the same kind. 

Almost equally important is a knowledge of ordinary English 
idioms. And here a warning is necessary. By idioms I do not 
mean the uiuisual or infrequent, the far-fetched expression which 
mav do very well on a single occasion, but which should, if pos- 
sible. be rarely used, and in some cases never again. Students 
are only too prone to seize upon these, learn them by heart, and 
use them on every pos.sible occasion. If possible, therefore, they 
should never be allowed to hear or read them until they have 
acquired something ap5)roaching a mastery of the language and 
its vocabulary. By “ idiom “ I mean the ordinary ways of saying 
or<linary things in English, where they are not strictly in accord- 
ance with the ordinary principles of grammar, or where they 
differ from the way of saying the same things in the vernacular 
of the stiKient. I might mention a large number of common 
errors in English which are due to a lack of knowledge of such 
I idioms, but it may suffice to refer to the \ise of the articles, the 
use of “ on ” for “ at '■ and the \ise of “ not ” aftor “ until ” 
and “ but ” after “ though ”. 

One of the worst defects which has to be conquered is bad 
handwriting. It is true that a man who writes badly may s neak 
very good English, and that much of our writing is now done 
by means of a typewriter, but writing still remains an important 
part, of linguistic equipment, and no student whose writing is 
illegible or indistinct can properly be said to know English. On 
the other hand, a man may be able to write quite good English 
and yet be incapable of .s))eaking it. His knowledge may be of 
grout use to him, but it is still incomplete ; we must aim therefore 
at inculcating a good i)ronuncinUon_as part of our training in 
the Inngtiago. 

We have next to consider what should be the methods by 
which these essentials may best bo secured. First of all, let us 
not he slaves to “ directness.” The conversational method is 
valuable, at the^beginning. to almo.st exactly tliP-gSme extent as 
the real atmosphere in which the language is naturally spoken 



can be reproduced in the class-room. Where this atmospliere is 
wanting, an extensive vocabulary can best be acquired by letting 
the pupils read as much simple English as possible as soon as thej' 
are able to understand an ordinary simple sentence. There? 
is a general tendency to “ put the cart before the horse” by laying 
great emphasis on writing in the language to be acquired before 
the pupil has had sufficient opportunit3' of becoming familiar 
with its vocabulary or form of construction. 

Another very common error is to make the pupil, during a 
reading lesson, devote his attention to memorising the matter 
rather than understanding the meaning. It is absurd to ask him, 
after a single reading, to repeat a story from memory. What is 
necessary is to ensure that he understands what he has read (a 
feat which is still bej’ond the power of manj' matriculates and even 
graduates), and for this purpose there is no harm in allowing 
him to read it again. 

As I have alrea<ly said, we should, during the school course, 
avoid the unusual, so far as possible, and we should also avoid 
slang. To these ends we must first make a very careful choice • 
of books for reading, preferring those which are in ordinary 
straightforward English to those which arc either elaborate in 
their diction, or filled with obscure and outlandish words, or filled 
\vith slang. It is not possible, of course, to avoid these things 
altogether but where they must occur the teacher should direct 
attention to them as things not to be used, except with very 
definite justification. And similarly the teacher should always 
take the greatest care to distinguish between written and collo- 
quial English — the novel provides endless opportunities for this 
— and to make his pupils use them appropriately. We may then 
reasonably hope, especially if the books are studied with reference 
to the principles of grammar, that our pupils will eventually 
be able to use the language for the purpose for which it was 
invented, viz., for the coherent expression of ideas. 

The prevalence of bad handwriting is largely due to the 
almost complete disregard in schools of what I may call the 
mechanics of writing. Teachers spend much time in writing elabo- 
ral^ models on the board, and in explaining the shapes of the letters 
which any observant child should bo able to see for himself, 
ibut few trouble to explain the correct way of holding 
'the hand and the pen, or to point out that the position of the hand 
for writing English is quite different from that for writing Urdu, 
From this primary defect of method flow most of the faults in 
handwriting, notably the blind “ e,” the misplaced thickening of 
the stroke, and all the consequences of the convulsive clutchijug 
of the pen caused by the effort to write on the side instead of on 
the front of it. 

As to pronunciation, no doubt the use of phonetics isjhe ideal 
method. But let us not neglect the training of the eaK ^ 
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cUiUi who has been taught to listen should have but littje difficulty 
in reproducing the'sounds Avlachjic has hoard and probably more 
bad pronunciation results from the failure to listen to the sound 
which has to be imitated than from a lack of knowledge of the 
precise mechanical means of producing it. 

Let us then concentrate our attention, for the present, 
fundamentals, and aim at a thorough knowledge of ordinary Eng- 
lish By the methods suggested in this article— by no means to the 
exclusion of others of a similar kind and with a similar aim we 
may hope to equip our pupils with 

change of ideas rather than a weapon to be used m the endless 
struggle with examiners. 

SOME COMMON MISTAKES IN ENGLISH COMMITTED 
SOME LU.i INDIAN STUDENTS. 

Bv Maulvi 'Abdul Hamid, M.A., 

Central Training College, Lahore. 

The topic indicatcljagainst my name in the programme is 
Common Mistakes in English.” 1 cannot presume, however 
to deal exhaustively with all such mistakes in a ^ 

should therefore like to confine my remarks and »nvnte your 
attention to some only of the common mistakes that I have year 
in and year out bee/ coming across in the written composition 
exercises of my students, and the answer papers of the candidates 
for the various departmental and 

substance of this paper has been delivered by mo off and on, m 
the course of my lectures to classes of students, preparing for 
the S A V. and B.T. examinations, with results, I have reason 
to believe gratifying to my pupils, so that it is with confidence, 
begotten of® sxperienco and success, that I offer a few observations. 

Composition is the subject for which students as a 
least aptitude. The general run of students are not 
of collecting ideas on a subject, to 

independent reflection, but they cannot ®P®“^ 

easily, lucidly and correctly or grammatically, the ideas thoy 
succeed in collecting by an immense amount of labour and pro- 
fitless reading — to say nothing of method and order m disposing 
thlu mrirrial of fao7s and idlas. And what - true of oo^ 
tion generally is, with stronger reason, true of }“ 

Engl&h by an Indian student of average mteUigence 
cation. I don’t mean to disparage or discourage an todmn 
stndont, for, as was remarked by a distingmshed speaker m my 
old ooUego days some 28 years back, the 

of people, thoy are a race of people and ar^jnst aB^the^o 
all the world over. What I mean ‘o 

4 tKof a smattering of. or a nodding accjuaintaEoe wip, 



not to speak of mastery over — a foreign tongue is rather a tou-zh 
job or at any rate hot a soft one. There are utidonl)!.* lly 
exceptional oases of some remarkable stiirlents. {but they are few 
and far between) who without any cot»scious effort on their part 
do assimilate what they reail once or twice, an<l idioms of a foreign 
tongue stick fast in tlieir tenacious or retentive memory so as to 
become a part and parcel of their everyday working vocabulary. 
But I am speaking not of such among them as form tlie exception 
but the bulk of students who form the rule. And even men pos- 
sessing extraordinarv linguistic aptitudes are. for the matter of 
that, apt to err. To cite but one instance, I have just been re- 
minded of the famous lexicograjjher. Kamns, a Persian, who having 
settled and lived in Arabia for no loss thati 40 years, during wliich 
time, passing himself off as an Arab he also formed a matrimonial 
alliance with an Arab lady, (and Arab women arc known for their 
strong prejudices against marrying non-Arabs), compiled after 
the strenuous labours of a life-time, his groat au<l moinimental 
work — I mean lus dictionary f»f the Arabian language — a dic- 
tionary which is admittedly the best book of Us kind extant. 
This great roan, whose memory has been eliciting tribute of ad- 
miration from men of all ages and climes who have been consulting 
his great work with no small profit, the master of Arab c, one 
night while preparing to retire for rest, revealed quite inad- 
vertently though naturally, his foreign or Persian ex'raction by 
couching hi.s request to his wife to extinguish the lamp in language 
— the language which had been the special subject of hi.s study 
and of which he is justly reputed to be a thorough master — which 
no Arab born and bred in Arabia would ever use. He said to 
her, Vqlulis-Siraji (kill the lamp) for the Persian idiom 
{chiragh ra bikusk) rushed to his mind spontaneously an I 
he forgot that the genius of the Arabic language had never 
adopted this idiom ami never sanctioned its usage. This simple 
mistake resulted in the dissolution of the marriage tic and all 
its attendant misery. Mistakes in idioms, however, are a com- 
monplace wdth students and the incident in the life of Kamus 
above referred to, was merely a digression, for I should like to 
advert to these mistakes later, should I find time for so doing. 
Suffice it to say here, that every language has its own idiom 
and it is bo called becau.se it belongs specifically and exclusively 
to onelanguagc. It does not belong to any other, a.s a rule. It 
is, as it were, ‘ its own’ as its literal meaning conveys (Gk. idiom — 
one’s own) and “an idiot” or a congenital fool is so called probably 
becausb be is alwff^token up with or engrossed in his own ideas, 
indifferent to anything around him. 

To resume the thread of ray discourse. However difficult 
(for an average student mind) to turn out a creditable composi- 
tion containing tolerable matter arranged in methodical order 
and in correct, terse, elegant language, all may, by study and 
practice, acquire sufficient skill in the art of expressing ideas in 
accurate and clear language to render a good account of themselves 
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■ Kothing iB denied to dogged pertinacity.’ ' No rock so hard bnt ^ 
that a little wave may beat adwiesion in a thousand years.’ 

A little undivided mind-giving, exerciee of a little care and con- 
plant practice are bound to be attended vith auccepa. All teacher 
T^ill do well to bear in mind that ccmpoaition is nothing but 
V ritten speech and if any man can. if he tricF, learn how to swim, . 
tl'cuph man is not a svimmirg animal, with stronger reason, jt- 
since n an is a speaking animal, any man can, if he tries, pick up 
orlearn how to write ‘ histhoughts. hiawants and his observations.’ ' 


Non the two n^nin things to be considered in ever 5 ’ compoei- 
ticn aie firstly the moHer and secondly the mavver in which the 
matter is presented to the reaelcr. Of these the former, riz.. the 
n atter. vliir!» is the more valuable and in the case of original 
ermpositien the more difficult to acquire, need not engage 
our attention for the purposes of this paper, for it is excluded 
from its scope. However, it stands to reasorr that materials 
can be gathered by (l^extensive reading, (2) close and careful 
ohseivation. and (3)./foTmation nn<l cultivation of habits of 
independent thought. Ben Jonson says. “For a man to write 
veil, there are required three necessaries, to read the best authore,/- 
obfcive the best speakers and much exercise of bis own style.”!/ 
I>. Cope-Cornford observes, ‘ Ideas, vocabulary, choice of phrase, 
device of metaphor and simile, the whole equipment of a work* 
man, these may be acquired by reading and reading alone.’ 


Assuming that the mind has been sufficiently enriched with 
ideas and the necessary material has been adequately collected, 
the student has to acquaint himself with the art of clothing these 
ideas in suitable language and of judiciously arranging them in n 
rational, correct and telling manner. In other words, bis busi- 
ness or concern is to acquire grammatical accuracy and precision 
of diction. But it is here that he breaks down through his 
ignorance of the correct forms of language as it is written by 
standard authors, men of letters and education. He is liable to 
<-ommit errors in sentence-making, errors of grammar, errors of 
construction and errors in punctuation and spelling. Now to 
consider these in order, one by one. 


Krrors of grammar consist of transgres.sion of the rules of 
f^ome students, for example, do not observe the 
rule that the verb must agree with its subject in number and 
person and would write sentences ot the type of “ The horse as 
well ns the cart i/rrc sold?” Others are tempted to use the; 
pronoun “ he ” and its oblique cases for ‘ one ’ and 
its oblique oases, c. g., “ It was so dark that one could not see 

ftin Jieighbour.” Still others fail to use the same pronoun 
throughout, e. g.. “The little bird fluttered i7« wings twice and 
then he flew off to Us nest.” Or to give some two or three 
examples from the answer papers of the candidates of the 
Supplemental^’ Intermediate Examination, 1926.” 
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•' Moses was compelled to put off his shoes, hut at the place 
where they carri&t their shoos and we accompanied them, what 
to tafk oj you, even the great religious men fail to gain excess." 
(This is the translation of the vernacular.) 


'' u'J' i 





oC.-’ (4*’ 


+ (5^ y< t/r (/-. J' 


or " It tries to oatch the victom in his clause (in attempting a 
description of a sparroM'-hawk hovering above and descending 
upon a bird) or “ This pride was resente<l by it (the shoes) and 
she uttered out of his mouth” (While translating the vernacular 

Ji rL fj-ji 

ill a' 

w^i jy (,(■-?/ t-j./ ij vtA ^v\ ^ 

■> C/-*^ Uf. 


or while describing a dog chasing a rabbit. ” No sooner it caught 
sight of the rabbit, . .he ran.” A large proportion of students fail 
to mark nouns in the possessive <?ase with an apostrophe (’) or an 
apostrophe and s (’s). Double comparatives, double superlatives, 
double negatives and double. .. ,tives without end arc hut 
toooften used. Auxiliaries ‘ have' and ’ had’ and the verb ‘ to he’ 
are followed by the ‘ past tense ’ and not the ‘ past participle.' 
e. g.. • AikI now his companions have forsook- Hana Sangu.’ 
‘‘ Much water was drank to-day.” ‘ Is ’ and ' was’ are used for 
‘ has ’ and ‘ had’ e. y., ‘ when it is reached its full growth, it 
begins to decay.’ 

ERRORS IN CONSTRUCTION are undoubtedly errors in 
grammar also, though they may riot transgress or violate any of 
the rules of syntax. Those are due to three reasons : — 

1. Insufficiency of words, e. g., the suppression of the pre- 
dicate us in the sentence ” I (was) wandering through the wood 
and gathering sweet violets ; or I, wandering through the woods, 
gathering sweet violets, (was frightened by a fierce tiger). 

2. Superfluity of words as in sentences in which both a 
noun and a pronoun or both or two pronouns are used us subjects 
of the same predicate particularly in such complex sentences as 
“ A man who was carrying the load, he was the shepherd.” ‘ He 
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cave out a loud cry which the shepherd could not hear *t. 
‘Tiger, the dog, who had served his master for hve years, Ins 
death leas certain." 


or '• This man, who if he had worked hard //m •sacrc.v.'f was cer- 
tain.' Considerahle rearrangement or an absolute recasting is 
necessary to ameml such sentences. Instances of such stiainled 
r<-latives can be nmitiplied. The easiest way of correcting stich 
mistakes is not to make them. The stmlents shoxiUl beware of 
firstly, the omittetl pretheate, secoiully, the supcrlluoxis pronoun 
or the seeoinl subjeet. ami thirdly, of the strainled relative or the 
change of construction. They should bear in iniiul that if they 
write <l«*wn a relative it must not be lost sight of until it lias been 
provitJoc! n case. 

Again some sttnlents are usetl to inserting the particle ‘ for’ 
bef<)re'*the infinitive with ‘ to’ denoting ptirpose, c. f/., " 1 come 
for to obtain permission.’ They are also in the habit of using 
‘ like ’ ami ‘ without ’ as conjunctions, e. g., ' Never come late 
like tjon did the other day ’ ; or I will not procee«l further without 
(instead of uuh.s.s) I make sure of my a<lmission. Some other 
tyj)ioal examples of superfluitj* of words are the following 


" He is certainly the tallest man 1 have over seen (before).” 
” We returne<l hack home” : “Sohrnb rcccive<l a umrlal wound 
which caxised his death. ’ ” I have never {in all ni// life) tohl an 

iintruth.” " The cause of outbreak of elmlera in an epidemic 
form was (through) bad water and batl foodstulTs.” " The reason 
of our tlelay was (owing to) the breakdown of the engine.” 
” Jhclum lias a population of 0,000 (inhabitants).” 


The third great cause of the errors of construction is a faulty 
urrangement of \vor<ls in a sentence. Students soin< tin\es are 
liable to forget that English is not an inflected language and that 
therefore the relations of different words to one another in a sen- 
tence are not indicated by changes in their forms hut by tho order 
in which they arc arranged. Take the ease of a simple sentence 
like ” Olory follows virtue.” If the order of these words iscliangcd 
the meaning of the sentence also undergoes a change or the sen- 
tence heeontes ineaninglo.ss, for it is their position that (leterniines 
their relation to one anotlier. The case with inflected languages 
is however different. This same sentence rendered into Latin 
woultl rend as ' Gloria .setjuitnr virtutem,’ the suffixes of tho lirst 
and third words in<licnting their relation to each other. So if this 
sentence were to bo written in six different ways which by tho 
laws of permutation and combination are possible, the meaning 
would always, t. e., in all six cases, remain the same. The same is 
the ca.se in Arabic. 


Hence the importance in English of the proper arrangement 
of words. The chief mistakes how’ever arise from misplacing 
(1) adjectives, (2) adverbs and (3) correlative wrords mistakes, 
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which, to say the least of them, interfere with the clarity of the 
sentence. 

1. As to adjectives they are not in some cases placeil as near 
as possihlo to tlm nouns the 3 ' qiialift', e. {}., “ Two brothers lived 
in a village naineil Mohan and Sohan’' and “ He carried the parcel 
to the Post Master tied vip in brown paper.” The Moor took 
up a bolster, full of rage and jealous\', and smothered Desde- 
mona.” 

When two possessives are in apposition, the apostrophe is 
sometime.s used with both (and not with the seeoml only), e. <j., 
‘‘Jan Nisar reached his master’s Ibn-ul-Waqt's house.” 

2. As to adverbs the use of ‘ only ’ and ‘ even’ needs sj)ecial 
care, as a change in their position may quite alter the meaning. 
‘ We ma^', for example, introduce ‘ only' in various places in the 
sentence; ‘ Mahmud tried to count the big jewels,’ with each 
time no small effect upon or change in their meanings, e.g. 

” Onl^' Mahmud tried to count the big jewels” would mean 
Mahmud alone and none else. 

‘ Mahnunl only tried to count the big jewels ’ woultl mean 
that he only tried to count but did not actually' count them, or 
he tried nothing else. 

” Mahmud tried only to count the big jewels” W’ould mean 
that he tried simply to count them and nothing else. 

” Mahmud tried to count only the big jewels” would mean 
that he tried to count the big jewels and not the small ones. 

3. The chief correlatives ordinarily misplaced are ‘ both 

....and,’ ‘either or,’ ‘not only but also.’ 

Errors in ‘punctuation. The omission or wrong use of com- 
mas or full stops may, apart from taxing the patience of the reader, 
make nonsense, e. g., ‘ One morning in January King Charles 
was walking and talking half an hour after his head %vas off.’ By' 
the omi.ssion of a period after ‘ talking ’ the writer is attributing 
to the dead body of Charles the performance of an impossible 
feat. 


1 was telling one of my classes the other day the story of the 
comma that cost the United States of America £40,000. 
Among the commodities that were to be admitted duty free to 
the ports of the United States, according to their tariff regulations, 
was fruit-trees with a hyphen between fruit and trees. Through 
a little mistake on the part of a clerk or through a printer’s devil 
the hyphen was omitted and a comma — which by the way literally 
means cutting — substituted with the result that fruit as well as 
trees of all descriptions were for one year admitted free from all 
duty in all the ports of the United States and the clo.se of the year 
when the mistake was detected it was calculated that this very 
ordinary mistake was responsible for a loss of no less than 
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£40,000. .And despite this .stncljnd.s would either insert no com 
mas at all or wonkl bo very lavish in their use thus adding unneces- 
sarily, enormously to the work of the teacher correcting their 
manuscript. Somehow or other a vast majority of them seem 
disinclined to in.si^rt marks of exclamation and interrogation 
and oven periods. Of use of capital lettors, in season and out 
of season and without any rhyme or reason, they appear to be 
j)articularly ejiamoured. They are also prone to exhibit a strange 
predilection for the use of abbreviations and contractions but 
would seldom take the trouble of indicating them by the jiroper 
periods, e. tj.. I. e., viz.. A. O.. U. C.. Ool., .M. A . B. T., (tovI., etc., 
are all written in their contracted forms hut the jjeriods are oftener 
than not, if not invariably, absent or even sernjmlously avoided. 
In some cases they <lo not know which full words of Anglo-Saxon 
or foreign origin they are indicating by the approved abbreviat- 
<>d forms they employ. Kte.. for example, they think means other 
persons and not other things and they write ' 1 attended the 
meeting and found that Ram Sharan, Har Bhagwan. etc., were all 
present.’ Sometimes they do supply these points, not immediate- 
ly after the word at the end of a line where a pause is intond- 
<'d to be made but at the beginuing of the following line. 
Nimilarly some students feel irresistibly tempted to tlivide words 
of one syllable or (mono-syllables) ut the close of a line into two 
parts bj’ a hyphen, c.*/., fri-end, ne-ed. or they divide words of 
more than one syllable (poly-syllabical expressions) not siioh 
as to have iti the two lines between which thev arc to be divided, 
syllables beginning with a consonant, but as it pleases their fancy 
or suits their convenience, e. t/., attc-ntion, dol-iriuiu, etc. When 
t wo consonants come together, the division would seldom be made 
between them, e.t/., sy-llablo. accommodate, etc. Inverted com- 
mas are eitlier not used, (little thinking that the absonco or mis- 
placement of «|notation marks forms a serious blot in written 
composition), or if used at all, they may be begun but no care 
is taken to dost* them. Day after day these so-called small 
things arc brought to the student’s notice but the worst of it is 
that they go in at one ear and out at the other. Students 
do not deem it a orth their while to take in and observe 
these instructions hut make it a point to consign them 
to oblivion or through force of habit persists in omitting 
or suppressing these points. It may be readily conceded 

that these important points are in themselves trivial things 
hut they do contribute to perfection which, if foolish to expect 
and denied to mortals, should with every sliow of reason be made 
an approach to. Dr. Dunnicliff in his presidential address at the 
Science Section remarked that bis experience of the written work 
of the students was a sad one, but believe me, mine has been 
sadder still, particularly in the case of the B. So.’s. 

As to spelling mistakes, when I make an appeal to my past 
and present experience, the effect is not happier or more encourag- 
ing. The spelling in the ease of a largo proportion of students, to 
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put it simply, is disgraceful. Accommodate is spelt wiili oii«‘ 
m, separate with e after y, beginning with one m, receive with 
after c, boundary with no a after d. until and cheerful with 
two Va, intelligent and committee, with one I and one t respec- 
tively. imprison and village with i's after a and / res- 
pectively. Again they write lose with two o’s, verified and 
servant with an after their first letter.-’ and so on and so forth 
Nor i.s there anv e.xcuse for these mistakes, for the words given 
above do not present any very particular ilifficulty with res- 
pect to spelling. T mean to say that these words are not like 
those w’hich may justly be called traps for the unwary. I refer to 
words with silent letters or words alike in sound but unlike in 
spelling and meaning, in spelling \vhich, through careless confu- 
sion or otherwise, there i.s some danger of mistakes creeping in. 
Instances of the former are cleanse, dreamt, meadow, realm, 
breakfast, debt, doubt, scene, scissors, scythe, .sigh, high, nigh, 
laugh, through, fought, foreign, gnaw, know, knife, knee, palm, 
calm, calf, half, etc. Instances of the latter, I mean tiio word.s 
alike in sound but unlike in spelling and meaning are : course, 
coarse ; core, corps : colonel, kernal ; dew. due ; fore, four ; 
fair, fare ; heel, heal ; new. know ; herd, heard ; rain, reign, 
rein ; throne, thrown ; rung, wrung. The y rule is another trap 
for the unwary. Students as a rule do not know where it is t«> 
be changed into i when a<ldirig, and where not, that they are to 
keep .V if the affix begin.s with j‘ (as ing or ish in carrying and ba- 
byish) and if it has a vowel before it (as chimneys, valleys, jour- 
neys, etc.): tliat there are a few <‘Xceptioiis to this, as for example, 
rlay, daily ; gay, gaily ; lay, laid ; pay, paid ; and that ' y ’ is 
to be changed if it is preceded by a consonant, as in busy, daisy, 
enemy, fairy, merry, noisy, etc. 

Another fruitful source of error is the insertion of particles 
of propositions after noons, adjectives and verbs. Nor are the 
Indian students much to blame ; for there are no hard and fast 
rules governing their insertion. There is no reason to assign why 
we agree with u person to a proposal, arc angry with a boy at his 
conduct ; why one exults over a person in. his misery ; is 
familiar with a thing but familiar to a person, why we say “ horses 
feed on hay” when the verb is intransitive and ” feed the horses 
on or xoith hay” when it is used transitively ; why wo arc 
grateful to a person, /or a thing, why one is heir of a person but 
to a thing and why we are indignant with a jiurson at a thing. Nor 
can we account for u.sing looking over and looking into when a 
casual or a careful examination or inspeotion respectively arc 
intended, for saying influence over or with a person, but on 
one’s conduct or for saying taste for painting and taste of hard- 
ship. 

The only reason we can adduce is that the genius of the 
English language so wills it. It sanctions the use of ” with” 
after compare when like things, e. g., a oat and a tiger are to be 
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compjucMl and of ‘to when unlike- things Welling* 

ton's Sijnares and solid walls have some points in common. It 
acconK its sanction to the usage ‘ dilTcr with' and ‘ differ from 
when persons and things respectively arc involved. Students 
again tio not realise that synonyms in the P2nglish language are 
in meoning only similar but not quite the same and they are 
liable to use tliein intercbnngcably. To be able to use the langu- 
age with preci'-ion and exactitude and to secure a singular fitness 
iiTtlie use of the words employed, they shoiihl be nccpiainted w’ith 
tlieir exact significance. 1’lic only satisfaefory way of perceiving 
tlic nice ami subtle shades of dilTcrence in their meaning is to 
ob'crvc tlio practice of correct writers. 


Again the composition of a large proportion of our 
students very often con.sists of one long paragraph. If they 
divide it into jiaragraphs at all, they betray gross ignorance of 
paragraph structure. In the first place, they seldom indent 
them. The fir.st word is not -set in a little to the right or a little 
inward from the margin. Again the paragraphs, generally speak- 
ing, do not begiji with topic sentences, or if so begun, the rest of 
the sentences in the same paragraph do not illustrate the topic 
sentence containing the main thought. They are, more- 
over, deficient in the art of paragraph weaving — the passage from 
one to the other is not easy and flow’ing and natural, but abrupt 
and jumpy. Care should be taken that they are arranged in some 
rational manner ; logical or chronological us the case may be. 
They should not be thrown higgledy-piggledy like a cart-load 
of rubbish shot on the ground. The importance of coming to 
the point at once, without any circumlocution or beating about 
the bush cannot be overrated nor that of ending answers or com- 
position in a telling manner, for students arc the greatest delin- 
quents in this respect. Their introductions aro, in nine coses 
out of every ten, a trifle too long and oven calculated to exhaust 
one’s patience and to bore one, while their conclusions “ hang 
fire and drag on into meaningless platitudes.” Their composi- 
tion should open jilainly and end sharply and dramatically with- 
out any w’asto of words. 

Further students must be made to observe the laws of re- 
levancy and to develop a sense of proportion. Relevancy demands 
that everything extraneous to the subject or not directly bear- 
ing on it should be ruthlessly excluded. In a composition on 
the description of a dog rounding up n' flock of sheep it would be 
utterly out of place to launch forth into a detailed description of 
the mammalia or the canine species of the country side, just as a 
pecpal or a banyan tree w'ould be monstrous in a picture of a 
shipw'reck. Let it be understood by students once for all, that if 
they pad their answers with irrelevant matter, so far from adding 
to their value they detract from it. Addition to weight means 
but a reduction of value. Let their minds bo disabused of the 
erroneous idea that the worth of an answer is estimated by its 
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qxiantitv rather than by its quality. A good sliort answer gains 
mbre'nikrks than a feeble long ono. Proportion demands that the 
points or items of the answer should be treated at such length 
as is due to their relative importance. In a composition on ■ A 
tlriver on a country road” a candidate devoted a page and a half 
of his answer book to de.scribe how he got to the road, and tlic 
drive on it — the cssetice of the e.ssay was distnissetl in har<lly 
three or four lines. This was an apt illustration of an outrageotis 
\iohUion of the laws of proportion. Xo time, therefore, shoukl 
be lost in teaching students how to apportion time and cnerg3' 
to the different question.s and parts thereof. 


So the following four points or laws of composition should bo 
impres.sed on their minds : — 


1. 

2 . 

3 . 



Events or ideas should he told 
or given in the order in which 
they occur. 

Each idea should be i>resented 
clearly and tersely’ so a.s to 
evoke attention. 

Each event or idea should grow 
out o f the one preceding 

Tense must not be changed in 
the course of the composition. 


The Law of ()rd«*r of 
Time. 

The Law of Intere.st. 


The l..aws of Growth. 

The Law of Unity of 
Ten.sc. 


Many of our student.s are guilty of the broach of the la.st rule. 
They shift incongruously from past to present and vice versa 
and false sequences are but too often noticeable in their exercises. 

Some students display fondness for ponderous, stilted and 
pedantic diction. 

Their style should be simple rather than poiuj)ous, natural 
rather than artifi<aal. High sounding words ending in ‘ osity ’ 
and ‘ ation’ should be avoided. It should be borne in mind that 
simple, short and homely’ Anglo*yaxon words form the backbone 
of the English language. Florid and ornate style as well as 
rhetoric and fine writing should be shunned like ])oison. .Sentences 
like “ the domicile where this sentient being was first im- 
ported from the realm.s of invisibility into regions of visibility is 
in a blaze of conflagration,” ” the bird.s of the dawn, the 
harbingers of the morning brought the news of the riding of the 
Sun God, Hyperion on his eliariot” and ‘‘ The wind of conversa- 
tion turned in another direction” are not half so forcible as “ 1113- 
home is on fire,” ‘‘ the bitds proclaimed the rising of the Sun,” 
and conversation turned on a new topic.” 

Let the students understand the question, and, before at- 
tempting to answer it, see carefully what is demanded of them. 
If the question happens to be a controversial one, it is advis- 
able to mention tlie view of those with whom they disagree — 
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mention them calmlv. discuss them judiciously without passion 
or vulgarity and express their own views without dogmatism or 
vehemence] They must studiously avoid one-sided answers. 
Their attitude should be that of a judge rather than that of a 
lawyer, 'rhey should abstain from party pleading, discussing 
arguments pro and c-on, weighing them in impartial scales and 
then summing the whole question up judiciously and dispassion- 
ately. 

In concluKion the students are advised that — 

(1) they should not use profusely and, but, while and wherea^g. 
They should try to shake themselves free of and unlearn the 
prattling style, »o common among them, of wdiich the murks are 
jerky and broken sentences introduced by ‘and . ‘and also , then 
again.' ‘ etc., etc. ; 

(2) they should not indicate the word ‘ and ' by the symbol 
but write it in full ; 

(3) their style should be natural, clear and easy, sinoot li 
and lucid, and grammatical ; 

(4) before putting their pen to paper, they should think out 
every sentence in their mind •. 

(O) thev should not pick their words as they go on but 
t'lioose their wording before they begin to commit anything to 
writing : 

(0) they should not repeat words unnecessarily, but 
.should not hesitate to repeat them if repetition is needed to make 
the meaning clear. (Jompare these lines from Tennyson’s 
Lancelot and Klaine, ‘ Full often lost in fancy lost his way. ” 

1 know not if I know what true love is ; 

But if 1 know then if 1 love not him ; 

1 know there is none else whom I can love. 

(four ‘ knows three ‘ if’s ’ and three ‘ love’e ’ 

What is true of poetry may, if necessary, be true of the prose 
at times. 

(7) they should avoid slipshod and slovenly ways of writing. 
Bold, deliberate and nent handwriting is a valuable asset in the 
examination ball : 

(8) they should never use words of the meanings of 
which they are not perfectly sure or Slalapropisms will appear in 
their composition, {e.g., revellers for rebels, pulse for puree, creed 
for breed “ the dog was of good St. Hubert creed,” instant for 
incident, persuaded for pursued) ; 

(9) before words beginning with the sound of You, w* 
uHe a and not an , 
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(10) they .say ‘ Ram is older than Sham ’ but ‘ Ram 
is the elder of the two.’ i.c., that order is u.sed with the verb pr<“- 
dicatively aiul elder before tl»e noun attributively ; 

(11) it is incorrect to place Demonstratives the, thi.f. 
that, next or to before possessive pronouns, my, your, and hifi ; 

(12) they should learn to use both periodic and loose 
sentences in their compositions or they will grow very dull and 
monotonous : 

(13) they should not use too many quotations, for they 
serve but to betray their weaknes.s ; 

(14) they sliouhl avoid colloquialisms an«l slang ; 

(15) they should not forget to revise what they have 
written, to insert jiroper j)unctuation marks, supplj' omissions 
and make necessary corrections ; 

(16) they should see, when paruphrasing, they «lo not 
murder the passage to be paraphrased. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH. 

Bv Mr. H. C. Kathpalia, .M.A.. 
f'entral Trainituj ('allege, Lahore. 

The constant use of the English language by the eihu alv*! 
community in this country is inevitable, ilost of us caunut. earn 
our living if we do not know enough Engli-sh to express ourselves 
both in writing and speech. For this chief reason, and foi- several 
others which I need not stop here to consider, the study of the 
English language is obligatory in a vast majority of our schools 
and colleges. i.<eaving aside the ambitiou.s students who may 
Imve higher aims, the aim of the average Indian student in study- 
ing English is to attain a ‘ sufficiently correct ’ working knowledge 
of the English language, written and spoken. Why I have used 
the words ‘ sufficiontly correct’ and what I mean by ‘ correct’ 
particularly, I shall explain presently. 

1 propose briefly to discuss in this paper how far an average 
Indian student of English succeeds in the attainment of his aim 
under the present conditions of the Teaching of the English 
Language in our schools and colleges. 1 would request you kindly 
to remember that I am considering the English J/an^uage and not 
Literature and I am one of those who contend that it is impossible 
to fully appreciate (the split infinitive hero is necessary) the 
Literature in a language unless you can speak that language 
extremely well. 

You will agree with me that the best person to judge whether 
or not I speak a language correctly is the person who speaks that 
language as his mother-tongue. When a foreigner speaks Punjabi 
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l>;i(llv. it jars oil inv i-ar:, and except for fun, 1 do not like Inin 
to continue using .ny language incorrectly within ni^>- 
It-ivesmo nausea. 1 helieve it is the same with the English- 
nnun If 1 siieak to him in incorrect English, it gets on Ins nerves. 
He -ufTers to hear me out because he cannot help it. Engl^h is 
not our mother-tongue and it is vain to expect us to speak the 
English language with a perfection which belongs only to the 

i'higlisliman. 

IJefore I go on 1 wouhl like to give you my definition of 
• Lancniacc.- It is very primitive and therefore shocking. But 
it will .lo for the purpose of this paper. Language is noise. 

It is intelligible noise made according to certain rules and n-gula 
tions (vou will excu.se me the u.se of thc.se clerical terms) and if \se 
succeed in observing tliese rules and regulations, m speaking 
a language we are .said to speak that language well. 

All 1 wish to suggest in this paper is that it is possible for 
us to attain a sufficiently high standard in the use of 
EiiLdish Vou schlom hear an Englishman coinphment an Indian 
on h s .spoken English in spite of his holding the 

of the host universities in the world. 1 he reason is that the 
Indian student does not bother himself with the 
the intonation, and the rhythm of English ^ .J® 

.satis(ic-d if he can put his words together m a ^ 

complete and correct sentence and can utter it with sufficient 

Spued. 

At tlic present moment I am not concerned with his grammar. 
Perhaps an average Indian graduate succeeds m avoiding tho 
,vo.rt‘g.«.nmaUcnl .rroro, ,,arlicularl.v those ‘'-“t 
hv the set rules of grammar which he has learnt at school with 
the greatest labour.^ 15ut if I speak English without making a 
grammatical mistake, it does not follow that ^ 

English. I may write it fairly correctly, if my spelling and gram 
mar are good. Speaking involves a good deal more. ^ ^ 
make this point clear in this paper and 
your attention and interest in spoken English I 
myself amply rewarded. You have probably hoard a consider- 
able number of non-Punjabis (Indians) and possibly "^me English- 
men speak the Punjabi language. How many of ^ould 

you sav speak Punjabi correctly - not only lyeU but cotrectly ? 
Would 'ymi^ be prepared to give them credit 

if they do not make a single grammatical mistake but mispw- 
nouiice all the words and mismanage tho intonation 
rhythm of your language ? What is it that we expect of a foreigner 
before we praise him for bis Punjabi ? We want him to speak 
as much ifke us as possible. This shows that our ^ 

correct spoken Punjabi’ is not only the correct of the P^oJ^bi 
irrammar but the correct production of the Punjabi Bounds, 
their correct articulation and intonation. Until our friend the 
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non-Punjabi attains a sufficiently accurate use of thc'^e, we arc 
loth to admit that he speaks Punjabi correctly. 


If we apply this test to the English that an average Indian 
graduate speaks to-day. it is easy to see that he does not satisfy 
even the most modest demands of the Englisliniaii in this direc- 
tion. He has learnt English for over ton years and at h a>l for 
the last four, he has ha<l a great many occasi<»n>, for verbai jnac- 
ticeinit. Why is it then that he cannot .speak EnL'lisli sutfi 
ciently well to 'satisfy the cars of an Englishman ' I'lu- reason is 
not far to seek. He has probably throughout his can er 
read with teachers whose own pronunciation was l)a«l and wlio 
never bothered to improve it. Perhaps it is not th<- fault of the 
teacher either, for he met a similar treatment from his teaelier. 
So that the canker may be traced to the man who first taught 
English in this country. It is a pity that sufticient importance 
has never been attacl'icfl to a scientific cultivation of spoken 
English at our schools and college.s and teucliers c|ualirted for this 
work are not available. A beginning, however, has been made 
and it is hoped, that in the fulness of time, it will bear fruit and 
compel np[)reeiation. 


I have said above that we are unwilling toconee«Ie correct- 
ness to a non-Punjabi until he is able correelly to produce, 
articulate and intonate all the Punjabi souinls. The Englisliman 
expects the same from us and, indeed, it is impossible to speak 
any language correctly unless you know all the .sounds of wliieli 
it is composed. Precisely as a foreigner attempting to speak 
Punjabi substitutes for the Punjabi sounds which he wishes to 
make, the nearest sounds in his own language, so ilo we uncon- 
sciously substitute those sounds of our own language which are 
most similar to the EngUsh sounds. This is ohvionslv ‘lue to 
ignorance of the English sounds, mishearing and <)ld habit. .A 
student who has hail the fortune of reading with Engli.sh teachers 
or coming in contact with Englishmen in other ways, has a 
better pronunciation than his le.ss fortunate brother w'ho has had 
no .such opportiinitie.s. This is apparently due to unconscious 
imitation and not to deliberate elTort or .study. If it were pos- 
sible to put every Indian pupil under the cure of an English 
teacher from the very start, he would, without doubt, begin to 
speak English perfectly. In fact I have heard Dr. Whitchouse 
suggesting the possibility of appointing English women to 
teach English to Indian boys and girls all over the Province. 
This, however, as he says, seems impracticable for many reasons. 
We shall have to depend on the Indian teacher and it is he who 
roust make up his mind to qualify. 


It is necessary then to know all its sounds before you can 
speak a language correctly. Everything else— pronunciation, arti- 
culation, intonation, in short the desired conversational power-— 
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comes later. There are only two wave of learning the 

sounds, 

(1) naturally like the native 'tpcnker. 

(2) by deliberate effort, study and practice. 

It is clear that the Indian student has only the souini 
metliod open to him. He must study the stsunda and constantly 
practise their production till he can pronounce automatically. 
Once he has got the sounds correctly, pronunciation, articulation 
ai\d intonation will not offer him any serious difficulties provide<l 
he keeps his ears open and gets proper gtudance. 

May I stop here to give you all the English sounds ? They 
are 4ti in number — 21 vowel sounds and 25 consonant sounds. 
(Pefer to any book on Phonetics.) 

Let me now take a few examples to show how wc s\ibstitute 
our own soiiiuls for English sounds. I shall take the easy ones 
first . 


Take the words ‘ will ’ (wil) anti ' think.’^ 

W hy is it that we say for w and for P ( 



T1k><‘ English sounds are not very difficult lo^ pronounce. 

'riu- n-ason is because the Urdu -rounds ’ and ^ seem to 
us phonicnlly so similar to the parallel English sounds that 

w<* mu-onseiously put them in without realizing that they 
are wrong and even if some of xis do realize that they are 
wrong, we follow the path of the least resistance or do not 
know how to ovoid the error for the very good reasons that no- 
l)odv tells ns an<l that the st>und <loes not exist in our own lan- 
guage. Y(ni will notice that the examples of soumis taken above 
are all consonants. 1 shall now lake a few vowel.s to illustrate 
the differences further. 1 shall first lake a few words and then 
go on to o sentence to show how e.-sen1ial il is to get correet arti- 
culation and intonation to express yoiir mcHning. 

Let us consider th<‘ most commonly mispruuounced vowel, the 
final sound in the word ' Jmv". Times without number would 
vou hear everybody in Lahore — and Lahore is said to possess n 
better proininciution than the mofussil, saying ’* I was going to 

the Law College a.s ^ 5* 


my typical sentence for illustration. 1 shall consider the sentence 
as a whole a little later. Let us first take the word “ Law”, 

you will hear 99% of us say la : instead of I ^ : i. e., to say a : 

instead of ^ : the reason being the same as given above, a : is 

a sound that existe in our own language whereas ^ ; does not, 


and the process of substitution is unconscious and easy. We 
«lon‘t know the sounds in isolation and in repeating tvhat we hear 
an Englishman say, we simply use our own sounds. 
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You can take any number of words and you will 
find that most of our pronunciations arc naturally based on 
what I have called the “ Substitution Methocl.” 

I might give you a bit of news here. The Englishman — 
I wonder if he knows it — uses two /s ‘ little, milk’ and seldom 
u.ses the lengthy ‘ i’ at the end of a word e. j/., Frivolities” is 
pronounced as ‘ frivolitiz’ and not * frivoliti : z,’ 

Let us now go back to our sentence, ” I was going to the 
Law College.” I have already indicated by imitation how an 
average Indian student speaks this sentence. 

I — was — going — to — the — Law — College. (Refer to Urdu 
sentence above). 

We can settle once for all the pronunciation of the definite 
article. It has been conclusively observed that the educat- 
ed Englishman pronounces this word, without being conscious 
of it, as thi before a vow’el and (he before a consonant, except 
when cmpha-sizing. 

I shall now' attempt to speak the two sentences in the two 
styles, I vaz going tu thi la^- kalidz. 

and Ai woz going tu the 1 * : kolidz 

Perhaps some of you will name the difference between these 
two utterances as a djflference in fiuency. This is not so. 

*/jr . ‘ 

IS fluent hut it is not English. 

In spoken English in its ordinary meaning this .sentence 
consi.sts only of five units. 1 was — going — to the — Law — College. 
You can call them five ‘ words' if you like. .So that this .sentence 
consists of .seven words in written only five in spoken language. 
The pronunciation of many words when spoken in this .sentence 
is different from their pronunciation when sixtkeii in isolation. 
This is a very important fact to remember in English. Its 
ignorance or misapplication divests .spoken English all of its 
beauty and very often its meaning. This is a fault of which the 
foreigner in general and the Punjabi in particular is guilty. There 
is a reason for it. The pronunciation of a word in our mother 
tongue remains the same in isolation and in a sentence. We do 
not slur over words which is necessary when speaking English, 
with the result that we speak English in jerks and are legitimately 
accused of ‘ staccato.’ We know' uncon.sciously that unlike our 
language words in spoken English hang together, and when trying 
to speak English fluently wc introduce between different words 
what is called the glottal stop and our w'ords fall on the English 
ear as so many different bricks falling from a lieight. 

I should like here to repeat the warning given by the Presi- 
dent of the English section in his presidential address that speed 
must not be mistaken for fiuency. I have often in my classes. 
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?crv «low— but »>otli fluent, and T have no doubt that all of you 
have met Englishmen who speak fast and slowly but you can t 
say that the last are not fluent. 

1 wish to refer to one more point in this eoimeetion that might 
interest vou U has been prove<l experimentally that an aver- 
Jo Indian sj.eaks English faster than an average Kuehshmain 
Most of vou. I imagine, will take this statement with a grain of 
salt 1 shall tell you what I mean. An Englishman and an 
Indian who spoke English at moderate speed were asked to speak 
the "uue slmtenee into a sensitive apparatus winch reeorded 
in the form of a graph, the number of sounds omitted by both. 
Both took the same time but the graph produced by the Indian 
was lommr than that produced by the Englishman indicating 
hat Urn Indian ha<l uttered more sounds than the Englishman 
!n a .‘iven period of time. In uttering this sentence he had in- 
trodueed into it a number of extraneous sounds of hi^ on n 

languag<‘- 

In English, as in all lanmiages.it is impossible to make 
vour incaiiing clear without stressing the most important nord 
ihi the sentence round which the meaning centres. H 've 'ikon an 
Eiielish sentence to a cell, the most important word m it mil he 
called the ‘ nucleus’ of the sentence. Yon do not indicate such 
stress in wiriting. It is only when you apeak out the written 

sentence that the meaning becomes clear. \\ nting is merely 

rsvmholieal representation of language. It is not a represent- 
ation of what you mean to say. 

For illustration we will <lraw on our typical sentence again 
‘ I went to the Eaw (’ollege. ’ It remains dead un .1 I 
out otherwise you never know whether I went to tiu Eaw Col- 
lege or I u-nit to the Law College or I went to the Law College 
aifd so on. Stressing the right words then is another important 
thing in expressing our meaning. We Iiuhana are very often 
rniiltv of stressing the wrong word both in conversation and reac - 
iiig ' One of the most striking mistakes in stress that you w U 
hear from praeticully all Indians, whatever their 

tlu phrase -^iswelUs.” Everybody says d v well ns which 
it never is N^nriation of sounds and stress infuse life into a 
llnguage which may legitimately be defined as Sound ami bury 

signifying a good deal. 

1 shall now eonsidcr ‘ Usage and Idiom.^ in the English 
lanmiage We have often been told by our English professors 
that wx' do not speak or writo idiomatic English. \\ hat is 
idiomatic English ? The be.st definition of an idiomatic stjle 
is that it consists in using the right word and no other. It means 
accuracy in the use of words and phrases as well ns in syntax 
Why an Englishman uses a particular word m a 

i Jnot open to argument. Let us take a few examples He was 
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taken nai>xnng There is nothing wrong about it gnimmaticallv 
and tlie meaning is clear. Yet it is unidioinatic and tluncfon- 
wrong. We never say ‘he wsm taken napping,' we say he was canght 
napiiing. " Things like this have much delight" Quite riglii 
grammatically but you will never hear an Englishman usijig tlie 
word " much ” in this context. He will always say “ thing> 
like this have their delight.” ‘ I jumped over the wall of the com- 
pound.’ ‘ Over the wall of the compound ’ is a ver^' common mi.s- 
take. The Englishman speaks and writes " Com])ound wait.” 
There i.s no reason for it. That is the usage and mu.-^t be accepted. 
Jfany examples will occur readily to you. It is true of every lan- 
guage. 

yometimes mistakes in idiom produce a comic effect. A 
notice out.side a hospital in Cologne intended to indicate its ca- 
tholicity runs thus, ” This hospital ha^ no respect for religion and 
hurhours all kinds of diseases.” And the title of a book recently 
published was ‘‘ Profane and Religious Poems ” wherea.s what 
the author ijrobably meant was ‘Profane and Sacred Poem.-? ’ or 
” Secular and Religious Poems ” 

Perhaps some of you will ask me " how to cultivate the 
right u.sage and idiom ”. My answer is “ 1 don’t know ” and my 
claim is that nobody does. In my opinion the only person to 
be relied on in this matter is the Englishman who lives in Eng- 
land. 1 remember my revered teacher, Mr. Langhorne, once 
telling me that Englishmen themselves after a long stay in India 
uncoji.sciously learn to use Indian idioms and get their legs 
pulled by their people and friends when they go back home. I 
cannot imagine the most learned scholar of the Punjabi language 
making no mistakes in usage and idiom when he speaks or writes 
Punjabi. But with sufficient care and practice I think we can 
get very near our goal of speaking and w’riting a foreign langu- 
age fairly correctly. 

1 have left out many interesting things They are a matt<n- 
of detail. I have tried to make this paper as suggestive as I could. 
A lecture on the science or better still the ‘ art’ ol spoken English 
is like a lecture on swimming or riding a bicycle. So that it 
is not much use. It is a practical subject and must be attempt- 
ed practically. Perhap.s some of you feel that the subject 1 
have discussed is much too trifling to deserve so much notice. 
India has done without it for over a century and we can always 
do without it. I do not say you cannot. But you cannot deny 
that wc do not speak English well. 

English is the second language of several million people. 
In many x>arts of the world it is the language of trade. It 
is espeoiaUy useful to us in this country. Whether or not it is 
worth our while to speak it well, is a questiou that I leave you to 
answer. I think it is. and 1 am convinced that we can with 
patient practice, which will not take very long, succeed in reaching 
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very near the goal. It is not a gigantic task. The spoken yo- 
cahularv of on average Indian graduate does not exceed 400 
words. ' Jf we make up our minds to practise one word a day 
we ^h.ill have broken the back of the task in a year. I think it is 
worth our while doing so. So far 1 have not used the word 
" rhonetics ” in this paper but if you have discovered that my 
paper is no more than an earnest and sustained plea for the in- 
troduction of Phonetics in our curriculum. 1 make no apology. 


THF. TEACHING OF ENGEISH POETRY. 

M. UoRA Sen, M.A. 

Oorernmctit 1 utermediate ('olUget Dharantsala . 

I. 

Talking of the average man's distaste for poetry, Arnold 
Bennett says ‘ There is a word, ‘ a name of fear,’ which rouses 
terror in the heart of the vast majority of the English-speaking 
race. Tlie most valiant will Hy at the mere utterance of that 
word. The most broad-minded will put their backs up against 
it. 'Die most rash will not dare to affront it. I my.self have seen 
it empty buildings that were full ; and I know it will scatter a 
crowd more <^uickly than n hose-pipe, hornets or the rumour of 
plague. Even to murmur it is to incur solitude, probably disdaift, 
and possibly starvation, as historical examples show. That 
word is “ poetry 

Now’ that may or may not be a true representation of what a 
normal cultivate<l Englishman feels towards this most sacred of 
the Muses. But in our own case, anyhow, there is not much love 
lost between the frantic poet hidden in a cloud of dreams and the 
crowds who go about the streets of this Eastern World : busy, 
noisy and respectable. A poet has always been somewhat of an 
‘ Inscrutable’ in the eyes of the common people — A ‘ deep 
fellow.’ with eyes lined W’ithin whom they could neither under- 
stand nor wholly escaiie. And the fear and the wonder ot Itis 
voice grow’ vaster w'hen he sings, not in the mother-tongue of Ms 
hearers, but through the strange and half-understood medium 
of a foreign language. 

If, as Mr. Bennett says. Poetry is a name of fear, the eflfoirt 
to teach it could be notliing less than an anathema. And yet 
poetry has to be taught and communicated by men and \^otnfeli 
who are not themselves poets, to audiences, not of the few-end-fit 
kind, but to boys and girls in whom the spirit, though young, is 
yet unviSited by th^ ihipassioned discoveries of the poeis. But 
that should not disappoint us, for the young mind, not y'ei dtulhd 
iii the benuthbing round of life, is found plastic uh<i^]f'. stt^^ 
of the beauty of sound and colour. It is, to adopi the lan^naj^d 
of the scriptures, easier for a camel to pass tfurPugii tlsh' 0i 



a aeedie tlian for the fretful and fevered old inonev-ehangers 
of this world to value poetry. 

But the problem of teaching |>oetr\’ is a two-fold one. It is 
not enough to find the boys willing to learn. Of course ttiey 
could not, even if they would, scatter, and empty their benches. 
Nor would they put th'ur backs against you. But 1 would 
certainly allow them the right to protest and offer re.-'istance, 
by all peaceful methods against the prosaic, colourless and soul- 
killing lectures of a badlj’ equipped teacher. 

A teacher of poetry must in the first piace he (1 would Jiot 
say a master) a keen and zealous student of his subject. Witiiout 
a thoroughly competent knowledge of English, arid what is hotter, 
a yearning love for its beautiful forms, meanings and sounds, 
not much could be achieved. It is as material is to the potter, 
while Ilia aesthetic appreciation ami philosojihical insight provide 
the skill which, driven by the in itive power, of his <Mithusiasm, 
and his ‘intellectual wanderlust’ w.>ul<l create gods out of the raw 
and romping young people that (lock to our schools and colleges. 
But the hungry sheep look up ami are not fed. It is the teachers 
and not the taught on whom lies the burden of devising waj’S and 
means of making English Poetry both vital and interesting. 

In addition to a complete acquaintance with the English 
language the teacher of Poetry shoukl he well-informed about the 
sources and background of the English civilization as it has 
evolved through the age.s. The literature of a people is the mirror 
of their innermost thoughts and feelings, a sublimated record of 
their laughter and tears, and h lasting enshrinement of their his- 
tory. The roots of English Poetry lie in the English soil os well 
as in the influences received from tlio various currents of European 
thought : the Greek and Roman Classics, the French and Italian 
Romances, the German philo-sophy, the turbid waters of the 
French Revolution, the Romantic Revival and Industrialism, and 
lastly the bol<l and challenging curiosity of ilodern Science, 

A teacher who has' iiot an intelligent grasii of these rich and 
changing experiences of the English mind is insufficiently equipp- 
ed to interpret the spirit of English Poetry. 

Then there is the questi'm of sounds of the English language. 
Of this the Jess said the better. The phonetic equipment of the 
Indian teacher is so poor ami so utterly misguided that nothing 
but a mortal crusade against it will make an impression. Thanks 
to the brimming zeal and tireless efforts of Mr. Firth, whose 
radiant personality is to-day ab.sent from our midst, a beginning 
has.already been made and a phonetic conscience if, nothing more, 
has been diffused in the minds of teachers all over the province. 
In Poetry, far more than in Prose, sound makes or mars the beauty 
of thought and sentiment. It is, as it were,, the outer body of 
which the soul is the inner meaning of wprds. For a poet, as 
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?or a lovur. “ lioanty stan<l*J for the bo(fy an«f soul, united 

Ko comjilotely that ns Rossetti sings : 

■■ I'Ijv >ou1 I know not from thv body, nor, 

• • % 

Tliee from myself, neither our love from fJod." 


A t«*aeher win) ignores the study of sounds, or what is worse, 
)u-aks them wrong erneifies bejmty on the altar of his ignorance. 


'I'he km)\\ledge of sounds is bound uj) with another — the 
knowh'dge of Knglish metre. So far as I know there is no demand 
maile in any of the l^niversity E.vamination for an aecjuaint- 
anee with Knglish metre on the j)art of sttidents. And if 1 
remember aright, I passed through the whole of my student career 
without being t»)ld anything about this impoi-tant ehuncnt in 
tlie study of Roetry. " Why shouhl we study metre and the other 
formal attributes of |)oetry i Because just ns Michel Angelo 
studied anatomy as preliminary to sculpture, so we shall gain 
inueh insight into [)oetry if we know how poetry is made. 
Examining the l>'ri<- of Shelley is not like pulling a Imtterlly to 
pieces, because wc <lo not harm it in the least : we do not eyen 
i>luMt our own susceptibilities if wo arc carefvil to remember that 
we are dealing with the material out of which poetry Is made 
and the craft of the maker. 


The poet is the maker, the inspired craftsman, in verse. His 
thoughts cnit be expressed in prose but it is the fire aiul force born 
out of metrical restraint (like the two banks to a river) which 
make them pulsate with life. It is the harmony of music which 
• Iresse.s his ideas in beauty. Writers of ' vers Hbre ' and other such 
experimenters in Art have a notion— a very false one — that poets 
can do withotit metre. But one would like to refute them not 
on aesthetic but psychological grounds. Poetry is born out of a 
spiritual or emotional crisis in the soul and, as \ve all know, sueli 
a state of the* mind whether sad or gay. has a sort of intoxication 
M-hich expres.ses itself in music, dance and rhythmic movements 
of the voice and body. Half the charm of ‘poetry lies in the 
proper recognition of tliese formal elements of grace and rhythm. 


I if « true lover of poetry, will take pains to 

lend hi.s ear to the swing, the harmony, the lilt, the melody and 
Mic stirring elofjuence of the various forms of English verse. He 
need not teach all the intricacies and subtleties of the verse-forms 
to Ills student.s but the keen enjoyment he himself receives from 
such a study i.s sure to fill his discourses with enthusiasm — that 
uiystorious force which makes all the difference between the gopd. 
teacher and a bad one. . 

But what is this ‘enthusiasm’? The Greeks uudorstooA it 
the inspiration of the spirit,’ It is not born of mero .haok- 
learning. In a very large moasurp enthusiasm is the result) of 



our outlook oil life. It is tlie joy one Hncls in the livealilciio'-- of 
life : the capacity to take up task's and to do them well, lint, 
most of all. a person possessetl of enthusiasm in the sens<“ that 
the Greeks understood it, is endowed with the -rift of seeing into 
the heart of thing.s. ot reali^.iiig the universal relationships of life, 
of seeking beauty aiul fimling it in the things of life and nature. 
•Such a person would be a poet and oidy poets have the right to 
stand as teachers, and interpreters liet ween t he creatures of beauty 
and ordinary men. Tenny.son used to say that poc-ts are Itorn 
as well as made. So there is hope. Let the teachers go out to 
meet life : .steadily ami face to face ; let them fee<l themselves on 
the terrible loveliness of nature and learn enthusiasm, 'riioir 
voice will then acquire a simplicity aiul a power which will not 
only relieve the tedium of teaching but may incidentally jiour 
the soe«ls of future promise into the hearts of many an imprc.ssioii- 
ahlc vouth. 

These then, are some of the virtues which a teacher of poetrv. 
who loves his calling, should jioss{*.ss nml cultivate : mastery of 
the Knglish tongue, knowletige of the main facts concerning tin- 
making of the Western mind, a training in the correct pronim- 
ciation of Knglish sounds, an appreciative ear for the rhythmic 
movements and the harmonies of the Knglisfi verse, a study 
of the verse forma and, above all, an enthusiasm horn out of a close 
and living contact with life, nature, and the fnct.s of spiritual e.x- 
perience. 

II. 

>Su mnuh about the teacher and his intellectual and uesthetie 
training. But unless he possess a knowledge of his class u.s well 
as good sense and good taste his enthusiasm and scholarship 
might do more harm than good. He must catch his cla.ss at a 
time when they are fresh in mind and body. A lecture delivered 
at the fag end of the day would fall on tired spirits. 

At the very outset the teacher shouhl give the students some 
informal talks on tlie origin and meaning of jjoetry ; on poets 
and their material consisting of words, Ihought.s, and images ; on 
the life and heritage of poetry which is as ohl as the storv of inan- 
kind and yet as young as the delight of love. Of course, tliere is 
always a right way of doing things and a wrong one. The right 
methods of teaching always aim at presenting facts, however 
abstruse and difficult, so as to make them near ami easy of under- 
standing. 1 do not think it is difficult to talk on such a subject a& 
the meaning and making of poetry even to very young students, 
and yet be un<lerstood and appreciated. Poetry is, when all is 
said and done, nothing else but the making of beautiful things 
out of the seeming chaos and ugliness of the objective world. 
Poetry concerns itself with the imagination ami gives concrete 
shapes of beauty to its restless flights. It is the privilege of youiJi 
and childhood to dream. In talking of poetry therefore we do 
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no more tluiii link on our thoughts to the apperception masses 
already present in the young minds. Our only care should >e 
to study and know the nature of those links ’‘to reveal to tlie 
pupil new meanings within his power of comprehension and new 
i)cauties within his power of appreciation." 

This preliminary discussion with the students about poetry, 
its material and life, the warp and woof, as it were, of its making 
should bo followed up by a reading of such short and moving 
tales ill verse as ■Curfew shall not ring to-night,” or “The 
Brothers,” and •• Fidelity” by Wordsworth. Here the narrative 
flows easy, the story is plain and exciting and the reader is left 
at the end with a vague mysterious an<l yet powerful influence 
of such universal feelings of the human heart as love an<l spirit 
of sclf-saerifice. The young soul feels ‘ <Ustuibed.' At this 
stage till' teacher sliould not stioil the ' elTect ’ he has made by 
burdening the ' disturbed' spirits with lengthy and detailed ex- 
planations of the text, of the verse-form, rhythm or the rhyme. 
He may. liowevcr, appreciate the beauty of these poems in light 
of the simple talks on poetry he has had with the students. This 
would set them thinking. After the class has read and admired 
a luimbcr of short and moving narratives let them have songs 
and lyrics inspired by such concrete experience as form the dream- 
stuff of Wordsworth’s “ ISoUtary Reaper,” ” Daffodils,” 
••Cuckoo” and such other poems. Too abstract a basis of 
some lyrics, as those of .Shelley, may lack appeal to the very 
young students, but at the University stage the teacher might 
easily follow up the lyrics of incident and concrete experience 
by those of reflection and thought, and then by such long narra- 
tiVc poems ns the "Prelude.” and the highly-wrought idylls of 
Tennyson. Dramas of action and situation followed by the 
sui)reme character — studies of Shakespeare would provide an 
excellent adjunct to the study of poetry at all stages. 

As for the methods of teaching there should be neither too 
much stress laid on analysis and tortured interpretation of textual 
subtleties as some of our German-rain<led teachers — and alas 
some examiners ! — are fond of ; nor should it be deemed sufficient 
by the teacher to run through the poem without doing full justice 
to the ” percoption of the exquisite blending of musical speech, 
beauty of picture and emotional tone” in the poems under study. 
The teacher should try to create a proper setting, a background 
of thought and feeling for the particular piece of poetry he 
is going to teach. He should do it by making the class see into 
tho very soul of the ‘ Mood’ which impelled the poet to write 
that particular poem. Tho ‘ Skylark’ as sung by the poets, 
Wordsworth, yholley and Meredith, might servo as an excellent 
example of how the same object touches depths of different variety 
and richness in different poets. 

Personally I believe in the value of critical as well as biogra* 
phioal study of the poet along with the teaching of his works. 


An artist is a living unity anc! it is a mistake t<< suppo-e that 
his works can bear intelligent scrutiny without a c-f 

his experiences which made those works possible. Besides, a fc 
salient facts of biography would make for a persor»al touch uitli 
his readers, and personal toucli is alway.s an asset to understand 
ing. As the students grow iii intelligence, insight. an<l literary 
appreciation, tlie time is ripe to give them just a little criti- 
cisn'. taking care, however, that it does not lie like an accre- 
tion on their aesthetic i)crccj)tions, but links itself on to their 
mental experiences. 

It is no doubt as difficult to explain poetry as to exidaiii 

the transient beautv of the rainbow or the charm of humour 

% 

but the task has to he face«l. If the teacher is enthusiastic, 
well-read, sj'mpathetic and of a poetic temperament he will take 
care to make the gentlest as well as the wi<lest apj^oal to (lie aes- 
thetic faculty of his .students. He will not take theii- sleep- 
ing imagination by storm. He shoxihl know that the young 
heart loves stories, loves sounds, colours and j>ictures ; that it is 
deeply alive to the influence of such elemental human passions as 
joy, sorrow, love and charity. Knowing all this and much more, 
the wise teacher uses them all with skill and sympathy and turns 
his lesson.s into a source of delight for himself as well as for those 
who hear him. 

The moral and aesthetic advantages of such a training in 
imagination are incalculable. 

As Shelley says in hts famous ' Defence of Poetry ’ : “ The 
greatest secret of morals is love or a going out of our nature and 
an identification of ourselves with the beautiful which exist in 
thought, action or person not our own. A man to be greatly 
good must imagine intensely and comprehensively The great- 
est instrument of moral good is the imagination ; and the 
poetry administers to the effect by acting upon the cause.” 


COMMUNITY WORK IN THE PUNJAB 
By F. L. BbAYXE, Esq., I.C.S.. 

Deputy Comtnissioticr, Qurgaon. 

I want to write a little about the result of six years’ conti- 
nuous and intensive study of village life in one of the most igno- 
rant, backward and poverty-stricken districts in the Punjab, and 
the methods being employed to deal with the evils discovered dur- 
ing the course of this study. 

I will start with brief description of the place and the people 
and the conditions in which they live. 
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As fortheobservir— lie is by early eiiviionmeiit and upbring- 
ing in complete svmjialhy with tlic villager. 1 'vas brought np 
in a small village eight miles from a town, seven miles from a rail- 
wav station and live miles from a telegraph office. We used the 
village carrier for our .“hojiping. We got our water from a pump 
in t he liackyard and there is no domestic fatigue indoors or out-of- 
doors that I have not done continuously, not for fun hut to keep 
the home fires burning. So I ought to know where the shoe 
|»iu(*he-s in village life. 

.\s for the country w’ith which we deal it is extremly varied. 
The sand and climate of Itowari resemble Rajputana and there 
the persistent Aliir makes a living where most tribes would starve. 
W’e have hills, bare stony hills, deniuled of forest which shout 
aloiul for atTorestation aiul are now only a menace to th<* people 
living below tliem, there is the marsh area of Nuh rapidly be- 
eoniing tlejiopulated by ili.sease and neglect, the small canal area 
of Palwal in tlie south-east with its solid Jats and their filthy 
villages, and the Jnmna Kadir also rapidly becoming depopulated. 
'Pile south of the District is all Mi-o.s — our biggest tribe — a \ery 
large tribe fairly recently converted to Islam, whose - origin is 
imUnown intensely buekwanl and degrade*!, very tribal, full of 
intelligence aiul groping for the light probably more keenly than 
any tribe in the district, but cursed by their habits of idleness 
ami <jiiarrelsomeness and inability to stick to anything for long. 

North and east of the district is inhabited by rai.xed tribes 
of Rajputs, Gujars, Jats, Rrahmuns. Except for 30,000 — 40,000 
acres near Palwal, we rely on an extremely uncertain rainfall and 
on wi-lls for our living. 

Tlu' ordinary Gurgaon villager is the child of parents married 
when they were immature, he was helped into the world by a 
woman of the lowest caste in the village, generally pid, sometimes 
blind and always dirty. His early youth was spent playing in 
the dust on the village muck heap and in what might perhaps best 
bo described as the latrine area. His eyes and nose were often 
running and Hies settled in dozens on them and on his mouth. He 
was rarely if over washed and never taught clean habits. He was 
much neglected by his mother as she was busy grinding corn and 
making dung-eakes for a large part of every daj'. If he was lucky he 
survived but his chances of complete escape from the accidents 
of early life in a Gurgaon village were not too great. One or both 
of his eyes were as likely os not damaged. He probably got one 
vaccination but no more and was no stranger to sraall-pox. 
Many of his brothers and sisters and play-mates died in in- 
fancy and childhood but it did not seem to bother either 
him or his parents much and if it was a girl no one oared at all. 
During the years he should have been 'at school ho idled about 
with other lads tending cattle and God knows what mischief he 
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did not learn there. In years of scarcity he did not cet eiioiiiiii to 
fill his belly and what he did got was crndely cooked. 

He attended an occasional fair with his parents and about 
the time he ought to be wondering whether he would get a chance 
of getting into his village eleven he was married with a display 
of wealth which crippled t!»e family for ten ^-ears and started the 
cycle again. His married life will be full of disaijpointments. 
Many of his children will die at birth or soon after and his wife 
will frequently miscarry, and will he continually trying to nurse 
ailing childreit in complete ignorance both of their ailments and 
the proper remedies for them. 

His father taught him what little he ever knew of agriculture, 
but could give satisfactory answers to very few of liis questions 
and the blanks were filled in by copious references to a Providence 
which must liavc seemed to the lad peculiarly desigticd to prevent 
his deserving father getting the crops he earned. His father 
forgot to tell him that he did very little ploughing and what little 
he did do was with a pre-historic bit of twisted wood, that bo put 
down next to no manure, sowed indifferent seed, had no rotation 
of crops and watered his fields in the most expensive way known 
to men. 

Tragedy was never far from his life. There was little laughter 
or joy, little real companionship and many tears in his child* 
hood, bis home life was too liard to be really happy, ho never 
really played like a healthy child ; in fact he ha<l no real child- 
hood. His mother got no respect from either him or his father 
and she seemed to be a sort of God-given domestic drudge. I 
must not say his family was never happy. Spring and the cutt- 
ing of tho Rabi crops was a very Jolly period iinles.s j)lague 
turned the village into a charnel-house, and the beginning of the 
monsoon was delightful but the latter part of the monsoon with 
its flics and mo.squitoc.s and continuous malaria and then the 
winter coming before he ha<l recovere<l from the malaria, an<l ho 
with entirely insuflicient clutliing if indeed he had any at all, 

were hard time.s indeed. 

* 

The degradation, the filth and the squalor in which our vil- 
lagers live must be seen to be realised. Imagination cannot con- 
ceive it at all, and I would not believe it if I had not seen it and 
smelt for years, and, mark you, in every village I visit, I look for 
trouble. My wife has inspected thousands of babes and small 
children and she tells mo tho same tale. Wasting babies, crippled 
babies, deiscarded babies, babies being deliberately starved by 
wicked reversioners and all manner of unbelievable cruelty, 
misery, suffering and ugliness. All easily prcventible, the result 
of slovenliness and ignorance. No wonder the school boy mig- 
rates to the town when he has received a sufficient smattering of 
education to open his eyes to the conditions in which he is living. 
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X/ct me note in passing that I do not claim that my leroarks 
will appK literally all over the Punjab, but I do claim that for 
(•ui^acti Idstrict an*"! probably 100 miles or more all round Delhi 
1 1 ;ivr an abf-duU-ly accurate picture of present conditions. 

I'oi otl (I parts ‘hose of you with intimate knc^wledge of village 
life will know where I have over or under-stated the case. For 
Hindustan proper I have over-stated nothing. 

The present position is aa tollows : — 

The pre-historic system of agriculture, villages squalid and 
filthy beyond belief, people ignorant and degraded with a set of 
customs which are utterly opposed to any progress — moral, social, 
physical or material, and a system of education which touches 
none of these tilings and only makes the educated desire to escape 
elsewhere. 

The villager refuses even to contemplate uplift. If you tell 
him to wash his cliildrcn or release his wife from slavery and de- 
gradation to tidy up things and grow flowers, or to play games, he 
goes back at once to the two first principles of the struggle for 
existence, food and the continuance of the race. Ho has no time 
or energy for anything but winning bread and the continuance 
of the species. So great is the obsehsion that even if his sons get 
a smattering of education they continue iu the same groove, and 
are apparently none the better for the schooling they had. The 
reason is obvious. His methods of agriculture and of living are 
so wasteful and uneconomic and primitive that work he never ao 
hnrti ho is never far from the margin of safety and ho is so ravaged 
by disease that unless he marries in childhood and produces a 
long series of children he will soon be extinct. 

The first thing, therefore, to do is to show the villager how to 
case the struggle for e.xistence. Fortunately this is very easy and 
simple and does not require anything heroic or the discovery of 
any now principles. A few quite simple improvements in agri- 
culture will double his crop* and a few simple reforms in his vil- 
lage life will halve his disease. We recently published a dialogue 
in which an imaginary Socrates proved to his village friends 
that if they wished to be considered human-beings they must 
do four things : — 

(1) Dig pits for all their rubbish and muck and sweepings and 
keep their villages clean and use these pits as latrines, 

(2) stop the making of dung-cakes as this ruins agriculture^ 
makes the women filthy and degraded and prevents them louh^ 
Ing after the ohildren, 

(3) make windows in their dark and cavelike honsea, . ' ' 

( 4 ) send the girls to school, ... 
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You have only to add rat-killing and inoculation, vaccina- 
tioD, mosquito nets, quinine, and the proper treatment of the 
drinking wells and the provision of bullock driven flour mills to 
relieve the women from grinding corn, end we can absolutely 
guarantee to double the crops and halve the disease. 

This is the whole Gospel according to Gurgaon which we preach 
in and out of season by every means in our power and it 
is only the absence of money that prevents \i3 doing very much 
more than we are doing. The oleaning up of the village, the up- 
liiting of the women and the improvement of agriculture not by 
anything expensive or elaborate, by periectly simple means ob- 
vious to all are the gist of what is needed in the village.®. That 
is what has to be done and it requires no great acumen to say 
this, hut how to do it is the real problem. 

The problem seems to me to be to devise a system of educa- 
tion which will stimulate the educated not to flee from but to 
uplift village life, to strive for self-irnprovement instead of merely 
running away to the towns. 

There are many departments at work, some in a small way 
and some in a bigger way. It seems to me that the Education 
Department should absorb the results of the labours of all other 
departments, and while utilising them as the new material of its 
village curriculum, infuse into it all its own spirit, the spirit of 
scouting, of unselflshness and of service, of play for play’s sake 
and of uplift for uplift sake, of culture and all those influences 
we associate with true education. 

Not only is our rural education defective but it docs not seem 
to me that the training of our teachers and workers is entirely 
sound. We get various kinds of people trained at Lahore, Lyallpur 
and BO on for various purposes, but they are of very little 
use for our purposes as they have all been trained on the wrong 
lines, and their present training is n real menace to the cause of 
rural uplift. 

They have never learnt the dignity of labour, the first lesson 
we must teach the villager. 

They arrive in smart clothes with a silver mounted cane, will 
not touch anything and will not carry anything or, do anything 
themselves. They are the worst possible influence to allow the 
villager to come in contact with. He is only too ready to make 
his kamin or his wife do all the dirty work and it is the one thing 
we have to teach. 

Secondly, every youth as soon as he acquires a smattering 
of education locks up his wife as a mark of respectability. This 
enslavement and looking up of the women is the greatest enemy 
we have to deal with, and our educated and uneducated, our 
leaders and intelligentsia, are the worst offenders and are spreading 

f 
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it into villages where it was never known before, so that education 
is positively spreading the curse to the villages. 

Thirdly there is no spirit of service in our young educated 
men. Everyone is for himself, they tell you frankly they are 
•• passing their time.” How often do all our plan.s go astray 
hi'cause our worker is working solely for himself. How common 
is the complaint that instead of willing service fees are being 
extracted. 

My wife ami I visit the villagers together and separately 
and wo are always hearing the same story that the shepherd is 
a wolf in disguise. 

Perhaps we fiml that the people refuse to take their children 
to hospital — why ? Reeanse the last person to go — may he years 
ago but memories of unkindness are long — had to pay live rupees 
before the doctor would leave his chair and relievo the sufferings 
of hi.s child. Please do not think that I am aiming a shaft specially 
at one profession. I onlv give this as an instance taken at ran- 
dom. My accusation is general and of course there arc many 
notable exceptions in all departments. If our public servants 
were imbued with a spirit of service the things my wife and I see 
in the villages would be utterly impossible. The villages contain 
school-ma.stors, patwaris, scouts, they are visited by many 
officials of many departments-. Could the appalling state of 
thing.s continue iong if onc-tenth of our public servants had any 
ideal of public service ? My wife and I saw a woman with twdn 
boys <lelibcrately starving one to save the other as she had only 
milk for one atul did not know how’ to feed the other. There 
was a dispensary within 3 miles w’hcre she could have learnt all 
about bottle feeding. Dozens of people must have seen the baby. 
No one had the public spirit to enquire and help. 

You have no idea how the Gurgaon villager detests the iti- 
nerant departmental worker and it was only after years of work 
in the district that the villager allow'ed me to see how' and why 
ho w’as so prejudiced against the people Government sent for his 
apparent betterment. I always thought, and so does Govern- 
ment, that w'hcn an itinerating official has been appointedaspreaJ- 
ing circle of -uplift has been begun. Ask the villagers. They 
will tell you if they think they can trust you. A circle of paper 
uplift for the purposes of annual reports has undoubtedly been 
started, but unless the official is of the right kind, in thorough 
and natural sympathy with the villagers and anxious to help 
them, he wdll do more barm than good. Every official has a 
great barrier to break down before he oan start helping the vil- 
lagers and many never break it down at all, some never try to 
break it down. 

The result is that in our uplift work we have a great obstacle 
to contend with, the suspicion of the people that anything. 
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official must be selfish and cannot possibi}’ be solely for their 
good. Tliey are so used to the official with, so to speak, a sting 
in his tail, who sells his favours or is only tliere for his own good 
that they will not believe us when we preach tlie gospel of uplift. 

This spirit of selfishness is partially fostered by the lack of 
discipline in the whole of our school and college life in the Punjab. 
Without discipline you cannot teach .self-control and without 
self-control you cannot have the spirit of self-tlenial ami of pxiblic 
service. 

If the Education Department will instil into those who go 
through its institutions the spirit of service, by scouting, by the 
example of the teacher by any means they can, the uplift of the 
province will come about naturally and without any further 
effort. 

I once wrote a pamphlet suggesting the starting of a public 
school on English lines for the education of the children of the 
well-to-do in the Punjab and I believe such a school would go a 
long way towards producing the type we want for our uplift work. 
The Punjab is full of the very best material but I think we spoil 
it in the making. 

Another great obstacle in our way is the low rate of wages 
for all literate labour which encourages and indeed makes 
necessary all forms of undesirable selfishness. The Education 
Department should set its face against low wages. A spirit of 
service may survive a period of wages pitched below the eco- 
nomic minimum but it will not be born in such a period, a nd if wo 
want willing labour we must be ready to pay for it. This is not 
an extravagance, it is the simplest and most obvious form of eco- 
nomy, but it is far the hardest to learn. 

I say this with confidence, that our main need is a spirit 
of service as we see that this has happened elsewhere. What 
has uplifted rural England ? The lump of culture was kept 
alight, the example set to others and the work started by the 
country parson and his wife and by the squire. One or two 
families in each village were the leaven that leavened the whole 
lump. 

Now who is going to take their place in the rural Punjab ? 
There can be only one answer : the village schoolmaster, the 
village guide (1 will come to him again later), and in time th<^ 
wives. That is the ideal to my mind for the Education 
Department to put before it. So to train the rural workers that 
they will do what has been done and is being done in England 
by the country parson and bis wife. I again speak from experi- 
ence as my father was all his life a country parson. 



The village schoolmaster, with his school library, his night 
school and his scouts, and the village guide with his little room in 
every village— part library, part club, part exhibition, known to, 
and the welcome friend and adviser of. every family in his circle 
must be centres of uplift and culture and they must be so trained 
that they can solve all the simple problems of the villager, 
wliether thov are agricultural, public health, social or moral. 
What, he cannot do himself the teacher must refer to the expert 
and unless the expert is also imbued with the spirit of service, 
the chain will be broken and the work set back. 


In addition to the knowledge that will give the worker con- 
fidence to show how essential the spirit of service is to the success 
of anv scheme of uplift, and the uselessness of mere knowledge, 
you have only to look at the ex soldier and ex-officer in the Gur- 
gaon district. He came home in thousands after the war well 
grounded in hygiene and knowing full well how to protect himself 
and his family from the more common epidemic, but he shed his 
knowledge with his uniform and dropped straight back into vil- 
lage life and is now not a whit better than his neighbour. His 
wife turned his mosquito nets into shirts and that was the end 
of it. 

At present our education in the villages is a square peg in a 
round hole. We are doing good but as it were by accident, and 
we are doing a certain amount of harm, by producing a lot of 
waste product.s which cannot fit into the life of the village. Our 
material is excellent but our rural education instead of turning 
the village boys into better and more intelligent followers of their 
fathers’ professions produces in them a contempt for their 
fathers' professions, a contempt for their fathers and a hatred of 
their homes, and a burning ambition to wield a pen in an office 
for the rest of their lives and become indifferent 6aA«^. I con- 
clude that there is some misdirection in our efforts, some fault in 
our methods and possibly some uncertainty as to what our real 
objects are and what they should be. 

The modest aim of the Education Department in the rural 
areas is the removal of illiteracy. Is this right in itself and is it 
sufficient? 

The removal of illiteracy in England was merely the opening 
of the doors of a treasure house of literature unequalled in the 
history of the world. But not only was the new literate 
surrounded by a wealth of the most wonderful literature but he 
was surrounded by willing and capable guides to show him how 
to read, what to read and to help him in every effort at self- 
improvement. Where is all this in rural India 1 

The existence of the English Bible alone, to say nothing of 
the vast and wonderful literature available was ample justifica- 
tion for the introduction of compulsory education in England. 
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but what is there in the Punjab for our youths to exercise their 
newly acquired art on I What have we in simple Urdu or Pun- 
jabi to correspond to the Bible ? Where is Captain Marryat, 
Henty, Alice in Wonderland. Robinson Crusoe and all the rest 1 
Where are the wonderful children’s books we have in England ? 
The Education Department proposes to bring all the children 
of the Punjab to a feast but the table is almost bare. It is a 
rather naughty suggestion but I am irresistibly reminded of old 
mother Hubbard. Had we not better fill the cupboard before 
coaxing the old dog up to the door ? We complain that there is 
no love of reading. This is true and is part of the instinct I have 
mentioned before, the obsession of the elemental struggle for exist- 
ence which still persists even where conditions have *»^ch 
improved. Even so where is the literature for them to read if 
they did love reading ? I fancy that if the literature came into 
being the desire to read would soon be born. There is no book- 
shop in the Gurgaon district I believe and I also believe that there 
would be very few books to sell for the rural reader even if there 
was a shop. I think that one of the most important functions 
of the Education Department is to patronise literature and strive 
to encourage the production of books worth reading, not goody 
goody and uplift stuff, but real good readable books both 
for boys and girls and for grown-ups as well. The best seller in 
Qurgaon is the copy of the criminal and civil judgments produced 
by my copyists and there are a dozen or more hard at work pro- 
ducing this pestilential literature. 

Litigation provides both the literature and the sport of rural 
Gurgaon. The Education Department must kill this, by en- 
couraging the production of good books and reorientating the 
village youth so that he will develop a passion for games. At 
present the struggle for existence forbids the existence of a desire 
for games. There is no boyhood or girlhood in Gurgaon. They 
leap straight from childhood into parenthood, so where is the 
place for games ? Any time or money to spare goes into those 
off shoots of the struggle for existence, the hoarding of jewellery, 
litigation, expensive social customs, and so on. 

A lot of stress is now being laid on the starting of rural games 
but you must first produce the atmosphere and the conditions 
in which games are possible. The Indian parent and the Indian 
boy regard games, like the tidying up of the village or the growing 
of flowers, as a useless and wicked waste of time. There is no 
place to play in, no money or material for games, and no desire 
to play, in fact absolute opposition from parents and boys alike. 
Vou must first change the whole outlook on life of the boys and 
parents by reducing the severity of the struggle for existence and 
then I think games will come quick enough. Ail yoimg things 
want to play, the instinct is there and will assert itself if you will 
produce the conditions requisite for it to come into force. 
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I hull some little nieces who when any game or spree %va.s 
Bugge^teil vised to agree or disagree according as they thought it 
was good for them. They were not very hapjiy over it either, 
(..'hildhootl lias no business to think of what is good for it. The 
old division of cverytliing into work and play was not at all bad. 
The Indian villager will work hard enough, it i.s the terrible old 
instinct of the struggle for existence. We have to make him play 
for play s sake, to iiuluee him to cultivate the gloriou.s world of 
things beautiful for their own sake to lift his eyes from the sordid 
strugglo for existence to something higher. We want to bind 

is struggle till tlioy leave scliool so that 
tiiov may start the struggle fresh aiul well equpped with what- 
ever of culture^ of laughter ami of health ami spirits wo can give 
tlu-m. 


Hesiilos accusing the rural Imlian boy of having no desire 
to play we accuse him of having no curiosity. This again is in- 
correct j)syehology. Ho is just as curious as every other young 
thing hut tluTo no one to satisfy it in the village and it is finally 
atrophi 'd and he learns to take everything for granted. He 
couie^ to believ(‘ a di^dne or daemonic interference in everything 
as pi*oh.ib.y his father and other villag.'rs can give no good 
reasons anil he drifts into apathy a\nd irroligion. As soon as we 
can produce teachers who really know something of tho cause 

of things I think we shall find our village boy just as curious as 
another. 


We must introduce simple books and lessons on natural his- 
tory, on birds and beasts, Jlowors, and butterflies and moths, 
beetles and all the other innumerable and wonderful forms of 
life that pervade village life. 

What should exactly bo our real aim in rural education ? It 
cannot be shine as in England as the conditions are entirely differ* 
cnl. There where compulsory education was introduced you had 
already long establisiied agencies of uplift, people ready to give 
a helping hand in any kind of way ; libraries in every village, the 
squires and tho parsons and the doctors. 

In our villages wo have indescribable filth, squalidity and de* 
pravity, with no redeeming influonco whatever, often for many 
villages together no one who can road or write and where they 
can read and write there is nothing to read and they have no desire 
to learn anything or improve anything. The idea and instinct 
of self-improvement is completely wanting. There is also great 
idleness for long periods. Gurgaon agriculture demands much 
work for two months in the spring and two in the autumn, for the 
rest of the year there is not a great deal to do except for the com- 
paratively few who have to irrigate crops from wells. The women 
except in the few small tribes which observe purdah, do all the 
drudgery and for weeks together the men do not work at all, 

they sit down on and smoko, and there is no reading and 

little communication with the outside world, so thoro is nothing to 
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talk about and no new ideas to discuss, so with Satan’s help they 
hatch enough nuschief to keep them poor for the rest of the year. 

Even for the literate there is no newspaper, no library, no 
mental food at all, so that it is doubtful if they gain anything at 
all Srom learning to read and write. 

What then is our object in the village school ? 

Tjiteracy can only be a means to an end, not an end into 
itself, in our villages it is a means to no end as there is no 

literature. 

So it is tio use introducing literacy if we don’t introduce also 
books to exercise the newly won knowledge on. Nowhere in my 
service in Gurgaon have I come across any desire for knowledge or 
culture for their own sake. The whole of the education intro- 
duced bv us is strictly and hideously of examination text-books 
and produces not the faintest desire to do anything but earn 
money. No one takes photographs, no one collects buttertlies, 
no one studies birds, no one gardens, no one sings. 

What then is to be on our banner ? 

Sweetness and Ught is one way of expressing it Uplift is 
another. It is a horrid word but it does convey what I mean. 
We go into the villages to rescue the women from their present 
degradation and make them tho equal partners of the men We 
go into the villages to eliminate filth, squalor, depravity, and make 
the viUagcs sweet, habitable and even comfortable ; we ^yant 
to remove grinding poverty and the fear of famine by teaching 
them the rudiments of profitable agriculture, we wiU teach 
the dignity of labour, the profitableness of intelligent labour, 
tho indignity of dirt, slovenliness and idleness. Wo will remove 
tho fear of disease and death by teaching tho rudiments of 
public health. W© will sow the seeds of a desire for self-improve- 
ment, and we will teach the joy of culture for its own sake, play 
for its own sake, we will introduce boyhood and girlhood, wo will 
make tho villagers healthy and happy, give them some leisure and 
teach them how to use it. 

The whole outlook on life of the villager and all his ideals 
must be changed. What is tho villager thinKing about now or 
when does he think at all ? Certainly not how to make two blades 
of corn grow whore only one grows now. His wife is certainly 
not thinking out how to make bajra flour into something nicer 
to eat nor about how to make warm clothes for her baby. 

The man may be thinking about how to do down some here- 
ditary enemy, or how to get money for the next appeal in his family 
law-suit, or for the next marriage or ceremony ho must finance. 
His wife may be thinking about her jewellery. 

How is this great change to come about ? To my mind it 
can only bo by the reshaping of rural education both as to its 
spirit and object and its actual curriculum. 
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As to its spirit we liave to teach the two first great principles 
of the equality of women and dignity of labour, along with ; — 

(1) indignity of dirt, idleness and slovenliness, 

(2) laboxir to be profitable must be intelligent, 

(3) the ideal of service. 

The curriculum must contain a suflicient amount of agri- 
culture, handicrafts, public health and hygiene, infant welfare, 
and all the other things necessary for the self-contained life of the 
village to convince the village boy before he leaves school that he 
can make a living out of the soil, he and his family can be happy, 
well-fed and well-clotlicd, without ever leaving the 
village or abandoning his ancestral occupation. Village life is 
so hideously uncomfortable and squalid now that every boy 
who can, migrates as soon as he has acquired enough school- 
ing to realise the horror of village existence. 

Teach them at school until it is a .second nature to them, that 
they can easily put their village right, and put into them the 
spirit to do so instead of running away. Every boy that migrates 
is merely intensifying the economic and social trouble of rural 
life, he is a waste product, the money spent on liis schooling has 
been lost, he might have uplifted his village but by running away 
with his brains and his schooling be has merely pushed it further 
down. All these entrance-pass boys wandering about in search 
of babuships are a mere waste product and as they are the only 
product, it is a very very serious outlook indeed. 

We must stop teaching solely examination text-books ; and 
we must kill the craze for passing examinations. We must teach 
the children to play and to sing, to study and to love nature, to 
know and love the birds and butterflies and flowers. 

Can you imagine an English cottage or house without flowers, 
and yet think of India, not only a cottage without flowers, but 
a whole village, a whole district, a whole province utterly with- 
out flowers and that in a country where they bloom all the year 
round —what a sin against the light I And who is to blame I 
Who will bo beaten with more stripes ? We who know and do 
not help, or those who are ignorant ? It is our duty to spread 
the light and sweetness of culture, and we are often afl 
bad offenders as every one else. Government is a terrible offend- 
er. It is considered a praiseworthy economy to do without 
flowers in the compounds of our offices. It might be in a country 
where every bouse and cottage bloomed with flowers but in a 
country where it is our sacred duty to teach the love of nature, it 
is a crime against the light not to have flowers in every office 
compound and in every school compound. Look at our buildings. 
Can anything be more ugly than most of them ? The one ^auti- 
ful thing— and accidentally beautiful at that — Government is 
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responsible for, its canal banks and from these we drive the 
public instead of making them into boulewnrds and encouraging 
the public to use them. 

You will make astonishing discoveries if you go into tlie vil- 
lages as my wife and I do. You will find that neither the hoys 
nor the girls can sing a good chorus or indeed sing at all, 
their parents would think it wrong if they did. They sometimes 
sing solos and the girls have some mournful chants, their whole 
life is mournful enough and so what wonder is it they cannf)t sing 
cheerful songs, b»it there is no such thing as good hearty singing. 

Our village girls cahnot sew, mend, knit or make clothes. 
This came to me as a shock bxit it is perfectly true, with of coxirse 
occasional exceptions. How can they when their life is divi<led 
between grinding coin and making dung-cakes. They start bear- 
ing children in their early teens and are always tending ailing and 
dying babies, which should never have l)ecn born. They live in 
fiitli and squalor and are regarded as lower than the animals, 
given no schooling and no respect. 

What is the use of educating the boys if j'ou neglect the girls ? 
Leave tlie boys alone and educate the girls and the country will 
be uplifted in leaj)s and bounds. The educated mother will sec 
to it that all her children are educated. The educated father 
cares nothing, and how can an entrance-pass boy live happily with 
a woman whose chief occujiation is the making of tlung-cakes. 
You are simply inviting trouble by discriminating between the 
sexes in this wicked way. You put the brake on one wheel and 
spenri vast sums on pulling the cart and then gasp in horror that 
the cart goes round and round in small circles instead of going 
forward. The raising of womankind, the teaching of the dignity 
of labour, the improvement of agriculture, the cleaning of the vil- 
lage and the adoption of a few simple measures of public health 
will bring in a new era of rural happine.ss in the Gurgaon Dis- 
trict. 

The improvement of agriculture will ease on© part of the 
struggle for existence, the winning of bread and give leisure and 
money for culture, hobbies and pastimes and for the development 
of a desire to do things for their own sake and not solely for the 
winning of bread. 

Public health measures will reduce the terrible mortality 
from dixii, disease and epidemics which make necessary early mar- 
riages and the production of vast numbers of children in the hope 
that some will survive and carry on the race. 

In the shamilat we have a splendid chance of getting all the 
land we want for our purposes. When holdings arc consolidat- 
ed we must fight for the common land being preserved as such . 
Part must become pasture for the cattle, part play-ground for 
the boys and young men, part “ company bagh ” for the- women 
and children. 
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When I say tlial tlicre is no money and no leisure I am not 
entirely correct. The hookah is the curse of Gurgaon, and if I 
could -'ct one-(iiiarter of the time spent in smoking for tlie clean- 
ing u|rof the village and other works of self-improvement, the 
pc 0 | 1 • would soon be far happier and healthier. Similarly if I 
eouhl get a quarter of money spent on social customs and ornn- 
meiitsrthe interest on it would provide money for all the games 
and pastitjjes and culture that is wanted in rural Gurgaon. 

Hut until the Education Department has changed the spirit 
of the villagers I cannot hope to get either the time or the money 
that the viflages so badly need for their betterment. 

'i’he improvement of agriculture by itself is worse than use- 
less. You must first teacli the people how to use the money they 
do earn before enabling them to earn any more, as it will only 
he frittered away uselessly or harmfully as it is now. Uplift is 
everything ! Better agriculture will come of itself once you 
uplift the villages. 

Compulsory Education is a great feature of our programme, 
but in the present condition of village life it cannot b\it bo a farce. 
Eaeli man'.s fields are scattered all over the village, no fields are 
fenced and compulsion or no compulsion he must use his children 
to look after his fields and his cattle. If we want compulsion to 
be a reality we must consolidate the holdings and fence them 
in so that there will be no further need of gwalies and rakhtoala^ 
Their occu])ntion is at least a very idle one so that it will be 
unmitigated blessing if wo can abolish it. 

One groat curse of rural life in Gurgaon is the menial castes. 
They say slavery caused the downfall of the Roman Empire and 
it has certainly caused the present degraded state of the Gurgaon 
peasantry. It is the presence of the menial castes alone which 
has made the peasant consider much of the work of the village 
beneath his dignity, hence if there were no menials there would be 
no need to teach the dignity of labour. It is the same in our 
schools, colleges and everywhere. We are surrounded by a horde 
of menials and are too grand to do our own work. The climate 
is fatally encouraging, the menials are there, why not use them ? 
I plead guilty myself to yielding to the seductive influence, and 
I see it ingrained in everyone round me. 

I shotild like to see all the menial castes removed lock, stock 
and barrel, given squares and sot to work to reinstate themselves 
in the world but I realise that their sudden removal would dis- 
locate life entirely. They should certainly be steadily removed 
and enfranchised so that they may cease to do menial work 
and degrade society or rather encourage society to degrade 
itself by making them do work society should do itself. Once the 
village menial disappeared the villager would soon learn to do 
his own chores and would be all the better for it. 
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There is another aspect of it, the menials theniselvc'. 'I'lioy 
are often undernourished and without intelligence and witlifint 
energy all because they are depressed and degraded and alloutd 
to have no self-respect. It is the most degrading form of slavery 
imaginable, this caste moral slaver^'. 

Yet a third advantage of Jibolishing the menial castes is that 
the zamindar will have to acquire sufficient intelligence and Iiandi- 
craft to do his own work. Now the helple.ss fellow is at the mercy 
of the barber, the carpenter, the smith and all the whoU* lot of 
people who make an easy living at his expense. Once they <lis- 
appear the man with four sons will make one a smith and one a 
carpenter and one a boot-maker, and the fourth will i>Iough the 
land. There will be a great dissemination of skill throughout the 
whole breed of ciltivators which will enormously raise the 
standard of intelligence all round. 

I should now like to say a little about wliat we are doing in 
Gurgaon to solve this problem. Besides a va.st amount of pro- 
paganda literature of all kiiuls, songs, poems, tlialogues, pictures, 
posters, leaflets, a weekly gazette and all manner of i>rinted stuff, 
we have made and arc continually making hundreds of lantern 
alides and giving hundreds of lectures, with and without slides. 
Then we have demonstrations, competitions and shows and finally 
we go from village to village and by every means of })erstiasion 
and inducement (they are many and varied), try and gc'twhat we 
want done. I am trying to force the pace as far as the micros- 
copic funds at my disposal will allow, not because that is the best 
thing to do but because ray time in Gurgaon must be limited and 
1 want to get as far as I can before I leave and the natural re- 
action sets in. I feci that whatever I can get really established 
and appreciated will last and the more that In.sts the less will be 
the rc*action. 

The great difficulty of progre.ss is not the people but want of 
funds, and a great proportion of my time is wasted and I am 
unnecessarily overworked simply by being without the few rupees 
essential for the work. The people are thoroughly sliaken up 
and you cannot go into the remotest village now without finding 
strong opinions one way or the other upon all the important 
points we are hammering in. It matters little if the opinion is 
for or against, the great thing is that we have awakened interest 
and criticism and started the people thinking. Once I can got 
a villager to begin scratching his head over over iny nostrums my 
battle is won, the more hotly ho opposes me the quicker will ho 
be won over and the more staunch will be his support afterwards. 

Besides all this we have two schools where we are trying to 
train men and women to carry on this uplift work both in the 
schools and in the villages. The school of Domestic Economy 
where we teach women, is only just started and is in an entirely 
experimental stage. We had the very greatest difficulty in getting 
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•i t<u,chore-s. Fverv institution and individual we applied 
to said they could reconm.end no one. The ,vork was entirely 
new and tbov could think of no one to send us. Anyhow we have 
launched the enterprise ; it is being watched and guided wost care* 
fully hv ''Irs. Bravne and mvself and other helpers. There are 
luanv obstacles and difficulties and new problems crop up daily 
but things arc going surprisingly well considering that we are on 

entirely new and unexplored ground. " 

We are trying to teach sewing, knitting,, mending, cutting 
out and making of clotl.es. toy making. 

and sinking, first-aid. children a welfare of all kinds, home and 
vilh-e hygiene and sanitation, public health, lecturing and the 
use o"f the magic lantern, flower gardening and everything we can 
think of to help them to make thc;r homes and families clean, 
tidy healthy and happy. Our students when they pass out will 
p.) some to the girls’ schools, some as itinerant lecturers, but most 
fmnortant of all they will also go to the boys’ schools. This last 
is one of our great cxocriments. We started last year and we 
now have about GOO girls in our boys’ schools. The villagers 
obiections to this revolution are melting bkc snow in sunshine 
and wo anticipate having at least l.OOO in before the end of the 
school vear. Some schools have over a dozen girls and every- 
where the movement is gaining popularity. It is being every- 
where driven home that girls are to be treated the same as the 
boys, so as to remove this demoralising stigma now attaching 
to the female sex which work.s such degradation in village life. 
The girls have already passed their sisters in the girls^ schools and 
we shall probably scion start closing down our girls’ primary 
schools as the girls can he taught far better and far cheaper in 
the hoys’ schools for tlu* primary classes. I ha\e already refused 
to contemplate new hoys’ .scliools unless I am promised a fair 
.sprinkling of girls as well ns boys to start them. Our argument 
which is unanswerable— is that if boys and girls can play together 
in the dirt and dust of the village muck heap all day without 
supervision, they can easily go to school together. We “Ope 
therefore to send female teachers to the boys’ schools* They 
will take the girls in the peculiarly female subjects they have 
learnt at the school of Domestic Economy and will organise 
for them. They will also ocoasionally lecture the boys on child 
welfare and other suitable subjects. The girls will learn 
l^a. from the male teachers. We are hoping that village school 
teachers will soon begin to send their wives to this school, one 
has already done so — ho is a student himself in the Rural 
School, — so that in a few years we shall have our village primary 
schools run by a male teacher trained in the School of R'*^'** 
Economics and his wife trained in the School of Domestic Econo- 
mics. If we can go on improving the teaching and above all the 
spirit of these schools, is it too optimistic to hope that 
schools will in time introduce a new spirit into village life 1 The 
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Fchool of Rural Economics is now in its second course. Wc have 
had infinite difficulties to surmount here ; the selection of the stnfF 
of course is of vital importance ns it is tj e spirit tluit quickens, 
and I am still not satisfied with e^eIything. Whatever <lse we 
teach we must teach the dignity of labour, and the ideal of service ; 
without these all our labours are useless and if we can got these 
it matters little vhat else we do or do not teach. The first batch 
of students was selected without knowledge of what we wanted 
or whither we were going. The second batch has been selected 
with far more knowledge and e.xpcriencc and are a verv husky 
bunch. W'e know now wbat we are aiming at and 1 tliink we 
know how to get it. Along with the school teacher, students are 
the village guide students. These guides are to bo preachers, pro- 
pagandists and demonstrators of everything we have got to 
teach for the uplift of the villages. A dozen have already been 
appointed and the greatest of our cxj)eriments has begun. They 
are given one zail each and w ill be responsible for all our activities. 
They will have gradually to become acquainted with every family, 
give advice on ail subjeot.s, stimulate them to follow our instruc- 
tions in self-improvement, urge theni to clean and tidy up the 
children, the home and the village, sen<l tk.e boys and girls to 
school, vaccinate and inoculate at the right time, avoid useless 
expenditure, farm properly, open windows in the homes, use mos- 
quito nets and quinine, and do ever;, thing accortling to the gospel 
of Gurgaon uplift. They will be supported by their convictions 
and persuasive power alone. 1 have forbidden them any otJicr 
kind of support at all. They move from village to village and 
develop a footing as they go and I want them to get a room in 
each village which will lie their headquarters and where all their 
literature, samples of8eed..and implements, public health outfit 
and everything else will be kept. As the pamjiblet published 
about them explains, they arc to be the guide, philosopher and 
friend of the villager, there is to be nothing official about them 
and the more they can obtain the confidence of the villager the 
more successful they will he. May we hope that tlie guide and 
the new teacher and his wife will one day take the place of the 
parson and his wife ? Forgive my optimism but if one is not 
optimistic there is no object in living at all. 

The actual subjects taught at this rural school arc scouting, 
agriculture, first-aid, public health, co-operation, a little veterin- 
ary work, singing, playing games, and anything else we can think 
of from time to time. They do all their own chores but these 
are not yet as popular as I hope they will be. In both schools 
we are ever on the look-out for new ideas and new suggestions 
Me shall go on developing them and improving them and striv- 
ing to get the right spirit into the stall and students. I still 
think we have a lot of ground to cover before wc have attained 
our ideal but we are painfully alive to our shortcomings and are 
leaving no atone unturned to improve these institutions^ as apart 
from them we see no other possible means of spreading the gospel 
of uplift to the villages of our district* 
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I may say that even in our training establishment the school 
of Rural Economics, the battle for the dignity of labour has not 
yet bv ajiy means been won. The students still shrink from 
tlie spade aiul tlie saw and so I suspect do their teachers, there 
is no alacrity in doing the chores and the spirit of social service 
has hardly been born. 

The ground-work for the training is .scouting, agriculture, 
and chores, as by them we hope to teach the dignity of labour and 
the spirit of .service. 

There arc four things to teach the villager and to teach th® 
worker who is to go to the villages - 

(1) the dignity of laboiir, 

(2) the dignity of woman, 

(3) the dignity of clennline.ss. 

(4) the digi\ity of service. 

If the Education Department will put that into their village 
curriculum it matters nothing what else is or i.s not taught in 
the villages. 

Please note throughout that I only claim to speak for Gnrgaon 
and as far as Gurgaon is concerncfl, I claim that my picture is paint- 
ed in true colours. If you think it is too highly coloured aud that 
I have over-emphasised the squalor and the degradation of the 
women come out with Mrs. Brayne or myself and see and hoar 
and smell for yourself. 


THE SUBSTITUTION METHOD. 

By Rev. W. M. Ryburn, m.a., 

New Zealand Mission School, Kharar. 

0»ir object in learning a foreign language is to equip ourselves 
with an addititmal means for oxprc.ssing our thought-s. Wo have 
already at hand in the .sliapo of our Vernacular a medium for 
vthovight expression that has been obtained as it were automatic- 
ally. Language habits have been formed almost without con- 
scious effort , and thought is expressed by means of the Vernacu- 
lar without conscious attention being paid to grammar or idiom. 
To be able to use the foreign language equally unconsciously 
is the goal that the learner sets before himself, whether his object 
is to write it, or to speak it. Boys and girls beginning English 
hope to be able some day to use English without having to worry 
about the grammar, construction and idiom of sen tences. They 
are not prepared however to spend the time over the business 
that they spent in learning their Vernacular. It is here then, that 
the teacher’s work comes in. He has to enable the learner to 
gain command of this new language, by methods which will 
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shorten very considerably the time spent on the work and which 
at the same time will embody as far as possible the points of the 
natural method, as we may call it, b3’ which the Vernacular 
was learned ; for this uiethod is evidently a successful one. 
He has to model his methods on those by wliich the child learns 
to speak, and at the same time has to intensify those metho<ls, 
fastening ou to the salient points and emphasizing those points 
which are important. W^e must apply the methods of nature 
in a concentrated form. 

In learning a language as with so many other things in life 
we find that we are dealing with something that is largely a ques- 
tion of habit. Now in a forming habit, the most important thing 
is repetition and practice. Forming new language habits can be 
done successfully only in the same way as it was done in the 
case of the Vernacular, ciz., by practice. We need then a prac- 
tice method, that is. a method that will enable the child to get so 
much practice as the various new forms with which he comes in 
contact, that they will become automatic. This then must be 
the first point in our method. We have next to decide what unit 
we are going to use for the purpose of teaching these new habits. 
All are agreed that this unit is the sentence. The method we em- 
ploy then .should be one which willgivc the child aslargeas possible 
a number of automatic sentences in the new hinguagc, in as short 
as possible a time. One otiier point that we have to watch 
is that we use a method that will allow as few opportunities as 
possible for the formation of wrong habits. In language as in 
other d(‘purtmcnts of life it seems as though it were much easier 
to form the wrong habit than the right one. Anyone who has 
taught a language knows how surprisingly early wrong habits 
are formed. This is very largely due to the strong tendency 
that the child has to literal translation. We get sucli cllorts 
as “ His both feet are on the lloor.” Such bad habits persist 
for a long time and are very difiiciilt to eradicate. W'e need then 
a method that will minimise this danger as far as possible. 

Now the direct method while admirable up to a point, will 
take us up to a point only. Wo need something tiiat will take 
us further and that not will lot us down just at the difficult spot. 
It is here that the substitution method comes to our aid. Thi.s is 
a method whose value is becoming increasingly recognised and 
which is being increasingly used in the teacluag of languages. 
It is not a substitute for the direct method. It is essentially a 
practice method and can be used along with the direct method 
and also far beyond the point where the direct method fails. It 
supplies us with a method by which the child may acquire new 
linguistic habits in a minimum of time. 

The basis of the method is the model sentence. We take 
some construction or idiom and embody it in a sentence, as for 
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example : 

As soon as the bell rang he tan away. 

Here wo have embodied the construction of “ as soon a^.*' 
'I'ljis model sentence is taught thoroughly in conjunction with 
its vernacular cc^uivalcnt until it has been mastered. Then 
for each term in the model sentence \\e substitute other terms 
leaving tlic eonstructional framework unchanged. Thus for “ the 
bell rang” wo can substitute such terms as ” the master came,” 
the door opened,” ” the door shut ” and for the term “ he 
ran away” we can .substitute such j)hrases as ” they went in,” “ I 
spoke,” ” he came out,” To take another example, in the model 
sentence : 

There arc seven pictures in this room. 


We have four terms ” there are,” ” seven,” “ pictures,” ” in 
this room.” The first term ‘‘ there are” will remain constant as 
it is the basis of the construction, but for each of the other terms 
we can substitute other .similar terms. Thus for ” seven” wo can 


substitute any other numeral or the words ” no,” ” 
For ‘‘ pictures” other noun.s such as “ desks,” ” men 
can be stib.«Jtitutcd and so on. Thus the model 


several”, etc. 
,” ” women,” 
sentence is 


used a.s a framework or mould and into this mould we fit other 


words and so enable the child to convert the one fluent sentence 


into a large number of other equally fluent and idiomatic sen- 
tences. As will be explained later all this is done in conjunction 
with the vernacular equivalents of the variousseatoncos. This is 
done in such a way that there ‘n no word for word translation. The 
vernacular has to be use 1 in order t) bring into the child’s mind 
the thought that wo w’ish t) have expressed in English. But 
the sentence is the unit and for a sentence in the vernacular 
the child gives a complete sentence in English expressing the same 
thought. As w'ill be scon from the detailed description of the w'ay 
in which the method is used it provides a safeguard against word 
for word translation. 


The substitution is not done all at once but is taken step by 
step. It is most important that before any substitution is com- 
menced the model sentence should be thoroughly w’ell known. The 
success of the method largely depends on this. Every child in the 
class should be able to rcjjeat the model sentence at ordinary 
speaking speed with correct i>ronunciation, expression and in- 
tonation. This may seem to be slow going and it may seem that 
more time than can well be spared is w'asted at this stage. It 
is worth it however, and will result in much greater speed and much 
faster progress later on. Constant repetition is necessary, but it 
pays and there will be no difficulty in maintaining interest. The 
model sentence should be so well known that it can be repeated 
automatically, on hearing the vernacular equivalent, at speaking 
speed. That this can be done is the test by which we know that 
we are in a fair way to establishing a new language habit. 
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Once the model sentence has been decided on, it is then neces- 
sary to form tables, that is to make up lists of words and terms, 
w'hich can be substituted for the terms of the model sentence, 
without straining or destroying construction or sense. ^^’lJen 
this has been done the teacher has a ready means for quicklv and 
satisfactorily teaching the idiom or construction of his model 
sentence. 

Objects of the Substitution Method. 

The following are the objects of the Method : — 

(1) To enable the child to form automatic habits in the new 
languages ; that is, in English. 

(2) To prevent the child forming wrong habits. 

(3) To provide a large number of useful and usable sen- 
tences. 

(4) To give the child a ready command over idioms. 

(5) To train the ear to understand rapid speech. 

(6) To ensure correctness of pronunciation while speaking 
fluently. 

(7) To ensure correctness of intonation and exprcs.sion. 

(8) To teach the child the habit of learning sentences and not 
simply words. 

(9) To give a practical method of teaching grammar. 

(10) To act as a corrective against literal word for word 
translation. 

In this as in other work the reader will be made the basis of 
instruction. As far as possible the model sentences sliould be 
chosen from the reader that is being used. If a good reader is 
in use this is not difficult. If the reader is well graduated then 
the sentence will be automatically graded. It will not bo pos- 
sible of course to find all the substitution sentences in the render. 
These the teacher must frame for himself. He should take 
care Jiowevcr that if possible the sentences should have some 
bearing on the subject of the lesson from which the model sent- 
ence has been taken. \'ery often this may not be possible but 
at any rate, it is essential that all the substitutions should be 
sentences that could be commonly used. It is no tise teaching 
the boy sentences tliat he will never use. Very often liowever 
it is possible to frame tables where all the sentences have refer- 
ence to the subject of the lesson being studied. Suppose we 
have a lesson on a lion and the teacher wishes to teach the use 
of “So that’*. Ho might take as a model sentence : 

The lion was so big that 1 was astonished. 
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Then the following substitutions might be framed : — 

His roaring was so loud that we were frightened. 

His cage was so strong that he could not get out. 

His claws were so strong that ho could tear his food. 

The co-ordination of the tables with the subject matter of 
the lesson is important as the sentences should be used in con- 
rersation after they have been mastered. 

IJow to use the tables. 

The following is the method to be adopted in using the 
tables. Wo will take the following table as an example : — 

lam busy all day. We are thirsty all morning. 

You are hot all night. They ore cold all afternoon. 

The model sentence on which the table is framed is, 

I am busy all day. 

The ♦caclicr rej>eat8 this carefully several times, the class 
listening. He speaks slow ly at first and then gradually increases 
his speed. The class then repeats the sentence after him until 
they call say it fluent the teacher meanwhile correi ting any 
mistakes in pronunciation that lie notices. Then the sentence is 
repeated by individual cliildren and corrections in pronunciation, 
exjucssion and intonation made, as may be necessary. When the 
moihd sentence has been mastered, that is when it can be 
rejioati d fluently at normal speaking speeil. tbe next step may be 
proceeded with. It is most important that the model sentence 
should be really mastered before proceeding, since all further 
progress depends on knowledge of it. Tlve next step is to give 
the Vernocular equivalent of the model sentence. The teacher 
gives. 

Din bbar main masbgul rabta bun 

and gets various boys to give him the English for this, that is the 
model sentence. He must insist on the sentence coming quickly 
in response to the vernacular one. When he is satisfied that the 
class understands that the one is the equivalent of the other, and 
that they can use the English sentence freely and without hesi- 
tation, he can proceed with substitution, first writing the English 
sentence on the board. 

In this model sentence there are three terms, of wliioh the 
pronoun and the verb form the first, the adjective the second and 
the adverbial phrase the third. Substitution will start with 
the first term. The teacher gives the sentence, 

Din bhar wuh masbgul rahta hai, 
and should have little diflioulty in getting the answer, 

He is busy all day. 
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After tUis has been practised he proceeds in a similar way with 
the other pronouns, giving the vernacular equivalent first and 
getting the English for earJ\ variation. When the eia.ss cun give 
eorrectly the English for any sentence, the teacher writes the 
pxonouns with the corresponding verbs under the pronoun and 
verb of the model sentence. The table will then appear as follow s 
on the board : — 

I am busy all day. 

He is 

We are 

You are 

They are 

She is 

The teacher now proceeds to substitute for the second term 

“ busy Thus he gives the sentence, 

Din hhar main bhuka rahtu bun, 

and gives the English for it, and theii gets it from the class. in 
the same way he substitutes thirsty, hot, etc., for busy, and when 
the new substitutions are known, changes the pronouns also. 
The class will now he able to give the English for such sentences 
as, 

Din bhar wuh inashgul rahti hui 

or Din bliar ham piyase ralitc huin. 

The newly substituted terms are now' written on the hoard the 
table appearing thus : 

I am busy all day. 

Ho is hungry 

We are thirsty 

You are hot 

They are cold 

Sbe is sleepy 

The next step is to substitute for the final term, “ all day.” 
As before the teachr*r gives the vernaeular with the equivalent 
of the new term in place of that of the old one. He gives, 

Hafte bhnr main mashgul rahta bun 

and then proceeds as he did w’ith the other terms. The table 
will now appear complete on the boarrl, thus : 


I 

am 

busy 

all day. 

He 

is 

hungry 

all the week. 

We 

are 

thirsty 

all morning. 

You 

are 

hot 

all night. 

They 

are 

cold 

all afternoon. 

She 

id 

sleepy 

all evening. 
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Then covering the board the teacher mixes up the terms io any 
way as, 

Rat bbar wuh nindase Iiain, 
or Tamam sham ham mashgul rahte hain. 

or Din bhar unben gaiini lagti hai, 

and gets tlie English sentence for the vernacular one. After a 
little practice the class will be able to give the English for any 
combination of terms that the teacher can think of, and will be 
able to give it quickly. When a table such as this has been 
mastered the children have in their vocabulary- a large number of 
sentences on this construction. 

The final stage is to use the English sentences thus learned 
in conversation. 

The table with which we have been dealing is one where the 
terms are mutually intcrcombinable, that is where any term can 
be used in conjunction with any other term. This is called a 
conipouiul table. They arc also simple tables. In these the 
substitution of several terms is done in one stop. Such a table 
does not give nearly so many variations as a compound one but 
is easier to frame. An example of this type of tabic is : 

The pen is to write with. 

In this sentence there are two terms besides the verb and 
both must be substituted for in one step. After the first substitu- 
tion the sentence will road. 

The desk is to sit at. 

Other substitutions will follow in like manner. 

The window is to look through. 

The book is to read. 

Procedure in such a table is much simpler, but is harder for 
the boy, and the table is not so valuable inasiiiiich ns it does not 
give nearly so many sentences. 

This method provides the best possible way of teaching gram- 
mar, m'i!., by practice and use. If wo wish to teach the construc- 
tion of the coin[)arntive degree, we can frame a table on some 
such model sentence, as. 

This boy is bigger than that boy. 

We can make such substitutions as. 

This horse is stronger than that horse. 

This man is older than that man, 

and so on. In this way the boy learns the rule through praotising 
sectenuee illustrating it. 
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Again suppose we have to teaoh the difference between the 
use of “ for” and ” since.” We c.in frame two tables one of which 
embodies the use of ” for” and the other of which embodies the 
use of ” since,” as, 

1 have been living here for a year. 

He has been working there foi a month. 

We have been staying here for a week, 
and so on. And, 

I have lived here since 1909. 

He has worked here since last year. 

We have stayed there since Inst Tuesday. 

and 80 on. Thi s grammatical knowledge is gained in a much 
more satisfactory way than by learning rules and then trvin^ to 
put them into practice. 

Remember : 


1. The model sentence is the key to the successful use of 
the method. This sentence muH be thoroughly mastered, and 
made automatic before substitution is commenced. 

suggestion whatever of word for word 
translation. Ibis is contrary to the wliole jirinciple of the method. 
It is the thought expressed in the vernacular sentences that we 
are translating into English and not the words. 

u and constant repetition are necessary. It is 

bet^r to do a small number of tables thoroughly so that the 
sentences are reaUy learned than to attempt to do a large number 


4. The tables must be taught in the ffrat place. 

^ teaching the tables 

«nnh‘ any differences between EngUsh and vernacular 
n o V »n order of words in prepositional use, 

larit^^^ ^oarn by contrast as well as by simi- 


6. The sentences when learned 
be used in conversation. 


should as far as possible 
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HINTS ON THK TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN SCHOOLS 

By Pandit Hans Raj Risui, B.A.. 13. T., 

D. A r. High School, Lnhore.. 

Mv roinai-ks arc meant neither for tlie theorist nor for the 
tcaclier who believes tliat l»is duty ends with the success of 
hisstiideiits ill the Universit y examination. I want particularly 
to address young teachers working in Indian scliools who have 
the real good of their pupils at heart. I do not claim for the 
observations made in this paper the authority- of writers on edu- 
cation ; tliey are the direct outcome of the experience of one. who 
has dealt witli lliousands of students for a considerable number 
of years. I hope lliat your frank criticism wiil help us all to 
improve, to a great extent, our method of tcacliing English. 

1. t'.sc of i/ic./iomoi/. 

Notliing distresses a teaeliei more than to see hi.s honest 
efforts nullified by vicious praetiees in vogue, evils over which he 
has very little control. One such practice is the general use by 
our students of ‘ cribs’ or so-called ‘ Notes,' which are in volume 
sometimes double the size of a prescribed text-book. I am sure 
you are all familiar with printed notes on text-hooks. It will be 
a mere waste of time to discuss their contents or t.o examine wluit 
stutT they present. Nor is there any doubt in my mind that they 
are verv commonly used. Their enormous sale is a positive 
proof of their demand. If there is anyone here who thinks that 
1 am exaggerating, lot him pay a surprise visit to his Boarding 
House and see for himself that even the top boy of his class 
possesses these ‘ Notes.' But what harm is there, one may ask, if 
students use these hooks ? They are written by people who are 
perhaps better qualili<*d than many of the teachers. Students 
find in them what they require, the meanings of words are 
perhaps eorrect, explanations are exhaustive. If these notes are 
u.scd judiciously hy intelligent students they save a good deal of 
their time, which can he moi'e profitably used in other ways. In 
short, the advocates of these notes may say that they supple- 
ment a toacher’s work, instead of supplanting it. True, if suc- 
cess iii the examination were the be-all and end-all of our efforts, 
the use of these notes would not be altogether harmful. But if we 
mean to teach English language to our students and our aim is to 
cultivate in our boys a taste for the study cf books even after 
their school-life is over, the use of notes is decidedly injurious. 
Lot U8 try to find out why it is so. 

Students resort to the use of notes either wnen they are re- 
quired to prepare a lesson at home or when they prepare them- 
selves for an examination. Let me first examine the position, 
when a student prepares a lesson at home. A lesson can be 
effeotively prepared only with the help of a dictionary, a tedious 
process, no doubt, in the beginning. Not only that, the right 



use of dictionary reqiiires discipline, patience, and discrimination. 
In the case of a stiff book or a difficult passage, it ma3’- take three 
quarters of an hour to prepare two pages, and yet the result may 
not be quite satisfactory. It is but natural that a student should 
feel the temptation to avoid all this trouble by consulting notes, 
wherein he gets ready-made material, in a cut and dried form. 
Unless the teacher is strict, a student succumbs to this tempta 
tion. Thougli the difficult^' is thus easily tided over, little does 
the student understand that he has lost a valuable opportunity 
to train himself. His case is no better than tliat of a rich man 
who sends his servant to make a purchase from the bazar. Of 
course he gets the required article without much trouble to him- 
self, but he is decidedly a loser compared with his poor neighbour, 
who goes to the market personally, examines other articles avail- 
able and chooses the right thing after careful observation and 
investigation \\’hile looking for the meaning of a word in his 
dictionary a student docs not come across tlic right equivalent 
•straight away, lie has to wade through the whole article and if 
his dictionary is really worth the name, tlio time so spent amply 
repays him for the trouble. Frequent acquaintance with allied 
expressions and words ultimately develop into a pleasant fami- 
liarity. A casual lesson in the use of dictionary in the classroom 
will convince even the most sanguine teacher that our present 
generation of students is deficient in tins capacity. Their slow 
speed in handling a dictionary and their awkward guesses in find- 
ing out the right meaning are a proof beyond any doubt that for 
the solution of their difficulties they have been daily consulting 
not this trusted friend but another less faithful though easily 
accessible. 

Now I come to the use of notes, when a student prepares 
himself for an examination. Here a student feels almost 
helpless. Why ? 

A very common practice with our students is the use of a 
rough note-book for taking the teacher’s notes. There is one 
rough note-book for all subjects and notes arc usually written 
with lead-pencil. Now just imagine a student writing his teacher’s 
notes on English text-books. He scribbles a page or two, then 
he passes on to attend the mathematics period, there he uses three 
orfour pages, then comestbe science periodand so on. In aday 
he uses six or seven pages and in about a month the whole note- 
book is used up. If we take into consideration all that our stu- 
dents have to do nowadays, it is too much to expect that an 
average boy, nay a good boy, will make a fair copy of his day’s 
notes. He has no time to do it. Quarterly examinations take 
place after every three months and the annual examination after 
A year. During this period, ho has used some five or six rough 
note-books. Can you possibly expect of a boy that he will pre- 
serve these five or six shabby note-books to revise his courses? 
His notes lie scattered here and there, some legible, some illegible 



.•'.nrl .nil a confused innss. Whereas for collecting all these notes in 
one fair note-book a student has to work daily for half an hour 
or more and to submit himself to this di.scipline day after day and 
montli after month, his caS 3 ’- going brother spends a rupee or two, 
biiy.s printed notes from the bazar, escapes all that botheration 
aiifl so far as the examination is concerned both of them are 
«Tjually placed. No wonder then, tliat notes are popular with our 
st udent.s. 8o long ns we allow them to use rough note -books in the 
class-room an<l permit pencil work, this evil will continue. Notes 
written in tlio margins of hooks arc evidently meagre and do not 
serve the purpose. Cun a teacher who seldom cares to dictate 
his explanations of words and expressions and never takes the 
trouble to see that students write them in ink in ono note-book 
meant entirely f»)r that purpose, I ask. can that teacher blame 
his students for iising printed notes ? When once a student 
has benight notes, he is bouiid to become less anti less attentive 
to liis teacher’s lessons because ho begins to feel that he has got 
a teacher at his house, who is easily accessible to him at all 
times. 

This is mv diagnosis of the evil so rampant in our schools. 
The evil is there, it is getting more anti more acute, students don’t 
feel its cfTeots for the time being but if wc have their real good at 
heart if wo honestly feel that a tUctionar^v is a better guide than 
printed notes, if wo realise that students, overworked as they are 
in man3’ other wa\’S can’t make a fair copj' of their notes taken in 
tlie classroom, it ivS up to us to compel them to use theirdictionary 
for j)ro paring their lessons, it is up to us to dictate in the classroom 
all our notes in ink, in one note book, which they should find no 
tlifliculty in consulting at the time of examination. Good and 
solid work, done carefully but steadily, even if the rate of progress 
is slow in the beginning, is bound to prove fruitful in the longrun. 

2. Deterioralion of Handuriling. 

Anotlicr evil that I have noticed insidiously creeping among 
our students is the deterioration of handwriting. It is not pos- 
sible to give a convincing or tangible proof of my assertion, but 
(hose who have been examining hundreds of university papers 
from dilTorcnt centres, j'car after year, will bear me out in this 
matter. I do not intend to explain how we can improve the 
handwriting of studecits in our schools, that is a wide subject, in 
it.self. I would confine myself to giving those reasons, which 
ex])luin how our method of toaching leads to the deterioration 
of handwriting. 

Since the introduction of the direct method of teaching Eng- 
lish, it has become a common practice to require boys to ex- 
press themselves in English, both in writing and speech. The 
domination of written examination in the middle department, 
whatever that may he due to, is making an increased demand on 
the writing capacity of little children. Questions are set on 
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^ require pretty long answers. Students of 
tender age, whose muscles of arms and fingers are not yet fully 
developed, are required to write a lot at a stretch. Daily written 

Td eWt duWni a teacher combined with ^ sustain - 

woAt of it k fLf incalculable harm. The 

s\m.rt^Ts ^ correct, a 

The evil is greatly inten.sified in the high department Tea- 
chers dictate notes hurriedly in the class-room, because they are 

EneLTl%'° ^c,ne not only in 

‘ mother subjects as well, which are taught through 
le medium of English. In house-examimations, lengthy ques- 
tion papers are set, to answer which students haye to wrfte 

miagine students scribbling notes in 
J nf; \ o.xamin«tion sTitting for 

at a hi^i ^^eethcr and writing for six long hours a day, 

ul J V.? r^f for them to write at case a grace: 

ful hand ? If we once realise that good handwriting is a great 
acquisition, an acquisition which lasts with us all througli life an 
acquisition which may make or mar the career of a student, we 
bhall neyer require students of tender age to write anything which 
f br "crvcs on account of long strain, we shall help 

! everything slowly and steadily under our own 

superMsion till they get accustomed to write a good hand. Even 
up to the end of 5th High class, we should never .subject them to 
an unnecessary strain either in the class-room or in the examina- 

hnn I « r V- Readier makes it a point to attach value to 

Hisforv P ^ examines, be it in English, 

in »M or Science, if scribbling is discountenanced 

ourstudent.s will bless us when 

hv 'Tb r ® college or begin their career, because 

b 3 the erifoi cement of this discipline we shall have given them 
something which will jmy them in life. 

Teacher's Kquipment. 

better fitted' b*''"' V' I ‘’’V teacher, the 

that FnlV- f ^ r honestly believe 

!\av a! language, which grows and develops every 

my. As It IS a foreign language to many of us, it is absolutely 

cXroPit It"-" o... k„o«- 

f«r Ivl, -I “ Department ha» so 

know “ teacher’s own 

knowledge is progressing or deteriorating. Tiiere is no sDccial 

s’adl'in^T'^"* ‘^*V**^“«trious and no punishment foV the 
medl„^ matter. Perhaps we have much to learn from the 
medical and other professions, which fo.st the efficiency of their 
men in service by holding examinations from time to time. 

nV! ability of a teacher is a valuable asset. It imper- 

ceptibly exercises a healthy and powerful influence on students’ 
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minds. It can only be developed by constant and regular 
sttidy, a fact hardly appreciated and a habit so little cultivated 
by many of us. 

While some of the teachers develop a taste for the study of 
Krjgli.sh language and literature, it has been noticed that they 
confine their choice of books onlj’ to that kind which appeal to 
tlictn. No doubt even the study of such books is bound to do 
indirect good to .students, but teachers should not forget that 
the study of juvenile literature is as necessary for them as the 
study of advanced literature. A teacher should be in constant 
touch with the books his students ought to read ; only then can 
he hope to enter fully into their lives. Let him not be content 
with recommending books, which he might have rend in his 
scliool-days. He should always bo on the outlook to find which 
new books, suitable for his students, are coming out. In short, 
a successful teacher of English should be a constant reader of 
juvenile literature ; this is the only way in which he can make a 
good selection of books for his library. 

(ji) But the thing I want particularly to emphasise is this, 
that we do not do what we ask our students to do. A teacher 
asks his students to write a story but lie never writes one himself. 
He sets an exercise to his class that they should describe a foot- 
ball match, yet he never tries his band at n description. He 
would ask a .student to describe orally a Persian w’heel working, 
yet he himself never tries to give a connected description to his 
.students. It is one thing to criticise and correct students’ W’ork 
and quite another to write a description and narrate a story. ^Ve 
shall tlo correction work much more etlectivcly, if >ve ourselves 
also try some of the cxccrisc.s set for composition written and 
oral. A teacher who feels diflidence in writing a description 
or whose own narration is halting or who feels nervous while ad- 
ilressing an assembly would not be justified in expecting that his 
students would acquire the habit of forcible expression. His 
class will be an enlarged image of himself reflecting all his weak 
(■(lints. 

(lit) Our present generation of young teachers has another 
w eak point in its equipment. These teachers are the product of 
o\ii‘ present method of teaching English, in which formal grammar 
has u very minor place. These young men never learnt any form- 
al grammar in their school-days, in college they forget even 
the little that they had learnt at school. Training institutions 
do not provide any facility for making up this deficiency. The 
res\ilt is that their knowdedge of English is mostly empirical. 
But a teacher must have an intimate knowledge of formal gram- 
mar in order to correct students’ mistakes. Though he has to 
tench practical grammar, his own knowledge of formal grammar 
inu.'^t be deep enough to enable him to distinguish right from 
wrong. A teacher whose knowdedge of formal grammar is 
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shallow is like a doctor who practises surgery 
studied physologv and ntatcniy He may he 
Cher, but he will lack that confidence, which an 
ledge of formal grammar alone can give. 


witboiit having 
n t^iicc.^sfu! tea 
intiinalc l^now- 


(tv) Another accomplishment of a good teacher of English 
is the mastery of a vernacular language. Perhaps it may 
appear strange at first, but a careful study of the mistakes which 
our students make in their composition work will make the point 
clear. A considerable number of these mistakes arise from the 
literal translation of vernacular idioms and constructions into 
English. These mistakes can be detected and cradicateci only 
if the teacher is thoroughly conversant with the vernaculai fonn.s. 
If he can draw the attention of his students to this source 
of mistakes, they will avoid making them. Apart from this the 
appreciation of a beautiful passage or poem in English increases 
tenfold, if a parallel description or poem is quoted from a stand- 
ard vernacular writer. The introduction of translation into 
the school eyMabus makes it still more imperative that our 
knowledge of vernacular should be adequate, exact, and 
thorough. The mastery of a vernacular language is, therefore, 
an added qualification of a teacher of English. 

(*t>) Teaching of Vernacular Languages. 

My last point for your consideration is the teaching of ver- 
nacular in our achooU. At present this ^york is wholly m the 
hands of teachers whose conception of style is hopelessly poor. 
Logical arrangement of matter counts for very little with them. 
V^arioty of construction is something unknown. The result is that 
the teacher of English has not only to teach students how to 
write well but also to teach them how to think well. This latter 
lialf of his work can be easily done by the teacher of vernacular 
if he improves his method of teaching. Jf he were to set exor- 
cises in vernacular composition of the type that wo set in Eng- 
lish compositions, if he were to set exercises in vernacular gram- 
mar similar to what we do in English, half the battle will have been 
already won. But can all this be expected of our vernaculai 
teachers ? Not so long as their present method of teaching 
continues to hold the field. Teachers of English can show them 
the right way. They should do it now and then, at least in 

their own interest. 


To sum up : — 

The result of our labour as teachers of English will be more 
substantial. 

1, If we insist on our boys using a dictionary. 

2. If we prevent the present deterioration of handwriting. 
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n. If we, the teachers, cultivate the }ial>it of stiulvin?, 
lilcmiy and jijvcniJc hooks in English and standard works 
in vernacular, if we improve our knowledge of formal 
grammar and continue to jiractise writing com/iosition oxer- 
<‘isos sc*t to bovs. 


4. If ue iinjirove the teaching 
to enahh‘ ho^'s to think in theii own 
oiler neces-iajy guidance to vcrnacu 
of style ami devising exercises in 
leq Hiring intelligence. 


of \ernaeular with a view 
language and, lastly, if we 
lar teachers in the matter 
coinjjosition and grammar 


THE APPROACH TO EXOMSH LITERATURE IN 
INTERMEDIATE AND DEGREE CLASSES. 

By Dr. F. M. Vei.te F. C. College, I atioee. 

4t the very o..t<5et it may as well lionestiv be confessed that 
any apjuoach to Literature in either Intermediate or Degree 
English elavM's must in most of our colleges— 1 .should say all if 
I uere not afraid of too much generalization — be dccidcdJv cau- 
lioms. JJk. teacher of English Literature is everywhere faced 
ui h u dislicartenirig condition of affairs. He often wonders 
If the results are worth the effort, and yet, lam glad to say, 
keeps at. lus somewhat thankless task. 

f r reasons for this difficultv in the teaching 

"f Lnghsh Liteiatnie uiJI. I helieve. reveal the following things:— 

First that there D a di.stres.<=ing hick of proper grounding in 
he schools in tliree things; in a knowledge of grammar and gram- 
niatical construcfion.s. the bones of the lang'unge; in the forniation 
of habits of reading and the desire to rend for pleasure and not 
under compulsion ; and in the devcloiimcnt of any real power 
to think imlcpeiKleotly of prescribed authorities. I make this 
stutement Iiumbh ns the conclusions of « college toarher incx- 

no Tl TZT" Prob.e„,f of tho school : 

.vesterday. the systco. they l.„\.e to apply that Js at fauH*"'^ 

in Engli.oh composition it has been found thnr i 

: phenZ;;™.'*'^ reiaMer‘a2 

veltiblefact Whvthb;*^* not an exaggeration, but an inoontro- 
erary complex to which I® hf^e'rjj’cady ^feaded^guUty.” My 
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sole comment is this : that work which should have been done 
in the schools we find we are compelled to do in the colleges, and 
as a glaring though petty instance of existing conditions 1 oficr 
the information tliat certain young men have been known to 
spell the words "young man” improperly even at the so- 
called M. A. stage of their development. I could cite manv other 
foolish and persistent errors that might easily and ought to have 
been corrected at the very start in the school stage, and which 
at the college stage have become .so much a matter of had habit 
that they cannot be eradicated, but after all this paper does not 
purport to be a catalogue of such things. 

Modern educational experts unite in telling us that all 
proper study should be based on the stimulation of interest in 
the taught, and thi^ being the case I am at a Joss to understand 
why 80 many students — the aijpropriatene.«s of tite 

name is often questionable— show such a marked aversion to 
anything that lies without the range of their text -books and that 
savours of reading for the mere joy of the thing. 1 consider this 
without question the greatest obstacle to the teaching of lifer 
ature .m our colleges, and yet 1 believe our Indian students can 
love and enjoy reading as much as any student in the West, but 
that in the great majority of cases they have not given the prac- 
tice of reading a fair chance, largely because thev have never 
been encouraged to do so. 

Then again our Intermediate students iiavc never learnc<l 
how to think independently. 1 have learned personally to take 
a malicious delight in my classes in challenging and contradict- 
ing the viewpoint advanced by the text, partly in order to en- 
courage intelligent revolt, partly because of the amusement 
afforded me by the dazed reaction expressed on their faces 

at my lack of fitting reverence for the authority under oonsi- 
deration. 


But the statement, I realize, will at once bo made in defence 
that it is difficult to think in a foreign tongue, that the pro- 
blems of expression and comprehension are so comolioated by 
the language difficulty that one must not expect too much of 
mere students. True, but the plea is only partially valid. As 
a test let the average Intermediate student write in his own lang- 
uage on a given subject, and how much has he got to say for 
himself ? Is he logical and clear in his thought 1 Is ho fresh 
and original ? How does ho compare along these lines 
with children of the same age in other lands ? The comparison 
would, I fear, not bo flattering, but comparisons in such cases 
especially are odious, and perhaps on second thoughts unfair 
considering the village environment from which he comes. Still 
oven making allowances for this lack of background he is lament- 
ably weak in the power to think and to imagine. 
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HoTTcvcr wo must not hurclon the school system with all 
(he blame. After all schools ‘cut the cloth according to the coat', 
and if we consider (ho nature of our courses and our examina- 
tions we shoi.ld not be surprised at the nature of our teaching. 
But of (hose matters more later. That the narrowness of our 
prescribed cour.ses and the nature of our examination prove 
an obstacle to the teaching of a real love for English Literature 
is incontestable. 

A third handicap to the teacher of English Literature in 
many of the colleges is the unwieldy size of the classes, too large 
for personal work. \ fourth, the more or less current tendency 
to regard (he study of English Literature ns a means to 
an end rather than as an end worth achieving in itself. 
In other words we are living in a distinctly utilitarian 
age, and we want results that are tangible. We count our bless- 
ings in terms of rupees, annas and pies, and we say quite frankly 
that the reason why English should he studied is because it is 
a good business proiiosition. It is the common language 
of the country, and ns such is the only avenue to a job. It is 
besides useful to the student of the Sciences to have a working 
knowledge of the language in wliich his text-books are for the 
most part written. Such a working knowledge, and no more, 
the teacher of English is supposed to give him. He is too busy 
in the service of Science to dabble in matters literary. Poetry 
or the drama might dull the scientiBc impulses that are the 
lode-star of the B. Sc. soul. They arc, therefore, mercifully 
eliminated from Ins diet, and he goes on to take a degree which 
has involved no Shakespeare, or Wordsworth or Milton. Per- 
haps there is no harm in this but what hope is there for the 
teacher of English Literature when dealing with such a man ? 

1 am personally quite convinced that our university students 
are permitted to specialize in their studies at too early an age. 
We let them narrow their studies before they have laid the found- 
ation of general culture which should be the pre-requisite for 
what is really post-graduate work. It is this foundation of gener- 
al culture that constitutes a w’ell-rounded education. Such 
early specialization is c.speciully to be noted in the Honours 
Schools in the double Mathematics B.A.— a hopeless substitute 
for a full education in the fact that our B.A. students can go 
through college w ithout the slightest glimmerings of Science and 
our B.*Sc.’s with but the faintest glimmerings of the Arts. We 
are preparing men for a living rather than for life. 

Why not teach English purely and simply as a language, 
and not as literature at all ? This is a contention that does not 
lack advocates, and advocates of approved standing. They 
may very easily be in the right, although a large majority oc us 
I am sure would disagree with them. But it is certainly better 
to do language teaching well than to continue to do literature 
teaching badly. 
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However the cuitural and educational value of English 
Literature properly taught is surely not to be despised ' It 
may not be convertible into cold cash, but if it does nothing else 
It provides a permanent joy. A taste for reading cultivated in 
the days of student-life stajs with us as an abiding delight and 
solace* It is often the most precious things next to our home 
affections that we possess. Far more than clothes— or even 
motor-cars — books make the man. 

And the joy to the student is not merely a joy of the future 
but a joy of the present. There are many studeiUs, I am glad 
to say, even under existing conditions who have found the joys 
of reading. I have found that literary clubs in which real read- 
ing has to be done and papers have to be prepared on literary 
subjects are easy rather than difficult things to organize. 
They have not been for the many but the few who have parti- 
cipated have done excellent work. We have had intelligent and 
intensely interesting discussions and the frank expression of per- 
sonal likes and dislikes in literature without any trace of slavish 
fetich-worship. It does not require much imagination to see 
what enthusiasm might be generated in the student-body for 
reading, if we could only get away from the bugaboo of meticul- 
ous examinations on a diminutive circle of prescribed text-books. 

We have already noted the lack of power to think and of 
imagination revealed hy student compositions. A study of 
literature ns literature that is as an expression of ideas and not a 
laboratory merely for language practice seems to me the soundest 
and most effective way to meet this need. For some students 
English provides the only avenue to the Arts. This is true 
of double Mathematics, B.A.’s and B.Se’s especially. It is 
the opening of windows of the Imagination that would otherwise 
be closed, and the more we can open the better. English Litera- 
ture can give an approach to History, or Philosopliy or Sociology 
or a multitude of subjects which many students arc otherwise 
unable to touch and this being the case, is it not worth while ? 
What other study affords the same opportunities as English for 
the acquisition of what we might call general knowledge ? And 
it is thiough the teaching of literature as literature more than 
as language that this end is attained. 

In the Intermediate there has been since my first ex- 
periences of this university of ours in 1015 a reduction of the 
number of books to be read for the examination. This has been 
partly the result of a mistaken — at least so it seems to me — pity 
for our alleged overworked students, partly in order that teachers 
might concentrate more on the teaching of grammar and idioms. 
The quality of mercy may indeed be said to have been so strained 
that we have reduced our required reading to an irreducible mini- 
mum. li there had been a corresponding improvement in the 
use of written and spoken English, this would be not hing to groan 
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much over. But has there been ? I may be mistaken but I 
have seen no marked improvement. Perhaps I cm getting more 
critical after some years of teaching. 

The reading clone for pleasure by Intermediate students is of 
the Marie Corelli-Ucynolds-Tarzan-of-thc-Apos type, if any is 
done at all. This is csi)ecially true in cities like Bahore where 
the cinema is determining the standards of student taste and 
sn|>i)lying our youth with their most effective avenue to the f.nc 
nr!). Tlie cinema has certainly resulted in a lowering of literary 
:in'l artistic standards S'ncc so in\»ch stress is laid on the purely' 
se!is-itional and salacious. Thi.s is reflected, I find as staff editor 
of the college magazine, in the silly sentimental poems and stories 
th.at flood the editorial w.aste-pnper basket. But the very fact 
that so many of these trashy talcs or would-be lyrics do come 
in indicates a feeling after literature that unfortunately 
is half baked, in:propeily developed and tinregulated. 

Here is where the intelligent college or school librarian comes 
in. A librarian must be guide, philosopher and friend in matters 
of reading. He is not simply an ill-paid clerk for the issuing of 
books and overdue warnings but he should be able to prescribe 
reading to augment and widen the work done in class, especially 
in the English class. The college library should be attractive in 
appearance, it should be easily accessible ; it should carry a reason- 
able number of first class periodicals like “ Blackwood s or 
“ The Atlantic Monthly” or ‘Scribner’s or “The Forum.” 
The librarian should endeavour to teach his clients a love of the 
bctiUtilul in books, in their format, in their feel, in their appe.ar- 
ance on the shelf and should encourage as far as possible the 
individual to build up his own Ultle library, however small. 

At this point I must express my resentment at the format of 
some of our text-books. Our students are poor, therefore, we 
say we must get out their text-books in the cheapest shape pos” 
sible. The books are often so flimsy that they scarcely last until 
the examination. They are not intended to last any longer than 
until the examiration in any case. Naturally the student con- 
cludes that they have .an examination utility only. He does not 
regard them as worth keeping permoncntly. Some of them are 
not. But some are. I am and always shall be an advocate 
of the nice-looking book that can be prized and kept. It 
not need to be expensive, any more than it needs to be shoddy, 
but this is a matter for English Board of Studies of which I hoppen 
to be a member. 

Another practice, always decried but always prevaleiit,whioh 
does a very great deal to kill appreciation of the literary qualities 
of a book or an author is the typical cheap book of notes with 
explanations of all the difficult words and phrases. _ There is no 
way of estimating how much harm this type of vivisection a<^ 
compUshes but it is certain that the nature of our courses, limited 
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as they are to intensive study of a very few texts, and the nat i.ro 
of our examinatibns wbicli ask questions along these lines are 
responsible for the wide vogue of these books of notes. Perlia^is 
more rapid reading of a larger number of books and less word for 
word study of a few might solve this problem. Certainly it would 
mean more extensive literary information and I am not at all 
sure that the wider reading would not at the same time mean 
greater familiarity with English as a written and spoken tongue 
and therefore increased grammatical efficiency. It may bcohjected 
that intensive study of a few' books is more thorough and there- 
fore more desirable but I wonder if it has really j)roved itself so. 
\^'idc^ reading ought to mean wider and keener interest, and 
keener interest would result in more voluntary reading, and more 
voluntary reading in greater familiarity with the language read, 
in getting what we might call the proper /ef/ of the words. 

Arousing interest in literature is the only way of ap])roaching 
the teaching of literature with either Intermediate or Degree 
classes. This is the guiding principle here, as it is in all other 
branches of education. How are we to arouse interest then ? 

Some methods have already been suggested, but might be 
further developed- For example, every teacher who wants to 
tcacJi English Literature must be prepared to teach English His- 
tory too. It i« ridiculous to try to teach English Literature or 
any other literature without considering the historical background. 
The School Board is to be congratulated on the *ntroductjon of a 
fuller course in English History. It is going to help ns all round. 
Then too some conception of Geography is necessary. Also of 
classic myth and legend. In an extra-curricular course which 
last j’car wo planned for our own students in F. C. C. wo spent 
man^- profitable hours on the history and literature of Greece 
and Rome. It has meant a great deal to a very large number of 
our students whose ideas previously were very hazy or very wrong. 

1 would include as anotlier very valuable apj)i'oach to literature 
some consideration, howcvfr sketchy, of art. We need more 
art-books in our college libraries, and even in our university 
library for that matter. 

What are the types of books in English which Intermediate 
students in iJarticular like. In tlic first place books or poems 
with a moral. How many of us have suffered under Longfellow’s 
‘ Psalm of Life”? We may not enjoy such preaching — personally 
I loathe it — but probably at the student’s age we were as fond 
of it as he is, and his taste should be considered, to some ex- 
tent. Again the student loves a story. We should give him 
plenty of stories and good stories at that to educate his taste 
above Marie Corelli and Co. Then again the Intermediate student 
and the Degree student too for that matter seems to enjoy 
poetry more than prose. 'J'he prose-poetry contention is a long 
contention dating from Dr. Elton or even some earlier time. 
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There is in some a strong feeling that our students cannot under- 
stand and do not appreciate poetry and that it i- far more useful 
and profitable to limit onrselvts to pro<e. As a result no poetry 
is i''quired r.f our B.Se's at all. I per.;onally cannot subscribe to 
this view. Is it too arrogant to say tliat in this matter I am on 
tJie side of the angels ? Perliaps. But in uU my teaching — per- 
haps my own tastes have played some part in this state of affairs. 

have found the reaction to poetr}', even half -understood, far 
inorc satisfactory tlian that to prose. My colleagues in Forman 
Co lego on my questioning them have confessed to the same ex- 
perience. Poetry has held the student interest, and is, I find, 
something they remember when they go out. It sticks. I have 
met innumerable old boys of mine in the train and elsewhere, 
nnd in almost every case the question has been “ Do you re- 
member when you taught us such and such a poem or such and 
such a play ? ’ and never or hardly ever — such and such a 
selection of prose other than a novel or a story. These 
are facts which the Board of Studies in English does I think take 
into consideration when prescribing their meagre Intermediate 
and B. A. lists and facts which those of us who wish to prescribe 

necessary supplementary reading for our students should bear 
>ri mind. 

I have spoken disparagingly of the contributions we often 
receive for college mogazincs, but I must speak also of the value 
of the college magazine to .student and teacher alike. I regard 
the college magazine as a sort of laboratory for literary work. 
It should of course be a record of college activities but it need 
not stop at that. It can include a number of thoughtful liter- 
ary articles or at least attempts at thoughtful expression of 
ideas on literary subjects on the part of students and if it is allow- 
ed to be only a collection of old jokes, or petty personals — often 
more malicious than huuiorcus- is positively undesirable. If 
properly s-upervioed and encouraged it can raise the whole tone 
and thought of the institution. Besides it is a clear index to the 
teacher of how .students are thinking and wherein their peculiar 
intere.sts and their peculiar deficiencies or faults in expression 
and imagination lie. As such it forms a very valuable means of 
deciding on the method of approach in literature teaching as it 
varies from time to time. 

I have found the literary club another useful thing. It should 
be so limited in numbers that every member has to read not 
one but several papers which are then open to general discussion. 
1 Iiis w’ork Call bo done to the best advantage in a club of senior 
students w’ith an occasional Imtermediat-e student member in 
tiaining^ so to speak, to carry on the club traditions when he has 
reached the senior classes himself. It is better to have seveinl 
clubs of small membership than one very large club— os a matter 
of fact one small club of interested men is about all one oan or- 
ganize witli success at first. I do not mean a debating olub 
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but a literary club pure and simple, debating or public-speak- 
ing societies are quite a different thing and do not come within 
the province of this paper. 

Of degree students something has been said already and I 
do not intend to say much more. I believe all B.A.’s should 
receive a course in the History of Englisli Literature even though 
it be the mere outlines of English Literature. I believe that 
B.Sc’s could profit by the study of some poetry and honestly do 
not see why their course should he a reduced course. If re- 
duction is neces.sary cannot some of the science wait rather than 
their only taste of the Arts ? I do not believe in specialization at 
the B.A. stage as 1 do not think the students are ready for it. I 
believe that the Honours courses are far too flimsy to deserve the 
name and should be extended to provide a suitable preparation 
for the M. A. These are all personal opinions and all controver- 
sial, so 1 do not care to go into them farther. 

In conclusion, the main approach to English Literature is 
to be found in the teacher himself, in his enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject, and for his pupils and in his power to impress them with 
his own personality and enthusiasms. The teaching of Liter- 
ature after all does not depend so much on a system as on a man. 
We can point out the ways not to do it, but it is harder to analyse 
the ways by which it is actually done. So much depends on 
the teacher's ideals, on his character, on his zeal for service, on 
bis winsomcness of manner. If the schools and colleges find 
the right men, men of intelligence, and earnestness, and charm, 
and sane judgment, the Indian student can and will respond, 
and our students from being mere apostles of the stupid gospel 
of Cram will become rea<ler8 and students in the truest and be.«t 
sense of the w'ord. And when they are that they will not 
have any doubt of the value and joy in the study of 
plain unadulterated literature and, in addition, their know- 
ledge of English as a language is bound to increase very mutciially . 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 

IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

By Lala Kahan Chand Khanna, M.A., 

Government Intermediate College, Lyallpur. 

English has been taught in this province for a long time now . 
It has been taught not for its own sake alone, as dead languages 
are taught, but it has been used as a medium of instruction 
for secondary and higher education. Naturally therefore this 
subject has attracted a considerable amount of attention both 
on the part of laymen and experts. There has been no dearth of 
disoussion on it particularly during the last decade or so. It 
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would not therefore be out of place for me to make a few ob- 
servations on the teaching of English in schools and colleges. 
My experience of teaching English for over seven years has 
brought home to my mind a few unwelcome truths which I wish 
to offer for discussion and criticism. 

All intellectual growth has two aspects, each being ns 
important as the other. One is comprehension, the other is ex- 
pression. e try to comprehend whatever comes in our way. 
It may be something relating to science, or literature and then 
we try to express it in our own way by using our internal cap- 
acities of reasoning and imagination. The same can be said of 
the difficult art of learning a foreign tongue. \Ve have to com- 
prehend it , then we have to express it. Keeping this in view 
we can divide the subject into four parts, the Art of Understand- 
ing, the Art of Rending, the Art of Speaking and the Art of 
Writing. The first two of these relate to comprehension and the 
last two to expression. 

To deal with the first one in order of mention — the Art 
of Understanding. The aim here is that an Indian student at 
school may be able to understand common and plain English 
which is of everyday use ns well ns he understands his own ver- 
nacular. and at a later stage in college to follow all his advanced 
work in English technical or otherwise, at a greater speed, w’hich 
would mean a considerable improvement in understanding. 
Now our secondary and higher study of Engli.sh does not quite 
equip young men for the aim set before us. Though I must 
confess that com])rchcnsion is better developed than their ex- 
pression. yet it is not accurate. 1 must lay this fault at the 
door of the teacher who in earlier stages is more often not so 
particular as he should be to know whether his boys have followed 
him or not. He should tc.st the boys at every stage by asking 
questions, and insist on getting right answers. This* will keep 
the boys very attentive. They will follow him all right, and 
will also be able to repeat what he says accurately. Past neg- 
lect in this matter has led to very bad consequences. The oral 
and written answers that students make are amazingly wide 
of the mark. This is all due to careless training in the beginning. 
Speaking of colleges, this is particularly the case with first year 
students in degree institutions. Very often lecturei’s who have 
been lecturing in about the same manner as they lecture to other 
classes find at the end of a talk to their great disappointment 
that the students have not underetood more than one fourth of 
all tliey said. There is this discrepancj’ of method which the 
new typo of Intermediate college has tried to set right. If the 
understanding of our boys were fairly improved by the time they 
leave school we would be justified in giving continued talkings to 
them on subjects that are new. But a.s it is we have to go by the 
standard that is achieved at the secondary stage. Therefore 
a lecturer to intermediate classes would do well to ensure that 
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what he haa said has been understood. He can verify that 
by asking questions of the class. This procedure will have an- 
other useful effect which I shall deal with under the heading of 
expression. 

To come to the Art of Reading. Reading requires a good 
deal of comprehension, and of fuller type, as after reading a boy 
is expected to know what he has read ; and having before him 
the whole matter is a tangible form he has to sort out the im- 
portant from the unimportant. Reading is of two kinds— silent 
and aloud. It is naturally more possible to concentrate on the 
context wh^n reading silently but the test cf comprehen.«:ion in 
that case only be made by cither asking questions or demanding 
a written examination of some sort or the other, ^^■heteas read- 
ing aloud is in itself to a considerable degree a test of comprehen- 
sion. Neither at school nor at college are our boys given op- 
portunities of practising reading aloud in classes to an extent that 
would give them a fair training in this direction. And the very 
few opportunities that a student gets arc not enough. It should 
be stressed more at the elementary stage where the leachor is 
able to pay individual attention and train the boys both in com- 
prehension and correct enunciation and intonation of English. 
Mv belief is that at present teachers are satisfied too early and 
do not ask enough questions from boys, so as to test their under- 
standing as well as of their power of correct speech. And when 
the bovs come to college practically no opportunity is olTcred to 
them fn this direction ; they keep listening to their lecturers all 
the time and do not get a fair chance to express what they have 
listened to. That is why we find in colleges that the standard 
of English remains low, and in the present circumstances, all 
things remaining same, I do not think there is the slightest chance 
for it to be raised. Many an oral examiner in English bears testi- 
mony to the fact that our boys often divorce comprehension from 
reading. Which means they are only making a ph^’sical effort to 
pronounce words without at the same time searching for the mean- 
ing ; hence their reading is meaningless and insipid. They do 
not lay proper emphasis and the intonation is far from right. It 
is ludicrous to hear an average Indian reading English aloud. 
He starts on a low monotone and goes on more or less at the same 
pitch. He has no notion of reading poetry except that of balanc- 
ing rhyme. This monotony is lifeless. But he is not to blame 
for it ; he has never been taught differently. Ho therefore pro- 
ceeds on the style of his own vernacular which is certainly less 
emphatic and less abrupt than English. Even at home our boys 
read very little outside their set books. And this trouble con- 
tinues even up to the higher stage, so that they never develop a 
taste for reading books and newspapers or anything on their own 
account. Consequently they have a very poor vocabulary and 
a still poorer expression. 

It is necessary here to make a reference to libraries. It is 
not wrong to say that in most ol the schools in our province 
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libraries are not freely used by the boys. They seem to think 
that libraries are meant for the use of the teaehers alone. 
Teachers of Englf.^h would do well to take their classes to the 
library once a week and to suggest material to them, leaving 
it to the hovs to make their final choice or they might bring a 
number of books and scatter them :n the class or lend thtm to 
the boys. In any case it is very necessary that some interesting 
outside material should be offered to the boys for rapid reading at 
nomc. Stxulcnts should also he encouraged to form the habit of 
consulting a dictionary rather than depend on cheap annotated 
editions which often make them idle and lead them astray. 
Another point, that is worthy of note is that when new schools are 
being ojicnod the department might insist on the provision of 
suitable libraries. Many a time it happens that institutions 
grow like mush-rooms hut the libraries are far too scanty. And 
then there is no provision for regular is.sue of books. 

Wc have hitherto fixed our attention on text-hooks in English 
at all stages. Even though in earlier classes teachers are not 
expected to finisli their particular readers yet they have a tendency 
to show n fair amount of book work done during the year on the 
occasion of the inspectorial visits. This anxiety to finish set 
work is res])onsihlc for a considerable degree of harm that is 
done. Teachers are not given a free hand in teaching common 
and familiar English usages, which is really the work that ought 
to be done at school up to the Matric stage. It may be true 
that a fair proportion of teachers arc not well equipped for this 
task ; they probably feel more comfortable when they have to 
do work of a set kind than when they are given a free hand. This 
factor adds to the <lifliculty, but it does not take weight from the 
above argument. In this connection it may be pointed out that 
it is a healthy sign of the times that recently the School Board 
in this province has left the desirability of offering more rapid 
and extensive reading to candidates preparing for the Matrio 
Examination and proportionately little of intensive work on set 
books. 

Let mo now say something about the Art of Speaking. I 
have no hesitation in saying that here we have gone consider* 
ably wide the mark. Wbat-so-over may be said of the power 
of expression by means of writing that an average young man 
acquires during the course of his instruction it is certainly true 
that his power of speech is hopelessly neglected. I want to say 
that not only is the expression not forthcoming but the manner 
of its utterance is absolutely wrong. Those of us who have made a 
study of the English language phonetically feel this all the more — 
this jarring effect of wholesale vemaoular sounds uttered in the 
disguise of English. The intonation tools Vernacular. 1 have not 
enough time to d\^ell on the relationship that exists between 
phonetics and semantics. But I would like to say in passing, 
that our tone is a general index of our meaning, which is amplified 
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by the addition of words. Tlie English tone schemes are different 
from the vernaciilar tones ji st as the English vowel and con- 
sonantal sounds are different from the vernacular sounds. If we 
do not make an attempt to learn these things we can never hope 
to enter into the spirit of the English language, and being ignorant 
ourselves will lead our flocks miserably astray with little or no 
hope of redemption. As pointed out before, teachers in the ele- 
mentary stage get satisfied too early even considering whatever 
measure of correctness they Imve acquired themselves. The 
student never gets a regular and accurate drill of answering ques- 
tions in school which would enable bim to improve very much 
his power of understanding, accurate thinking and correct speech. 

The teacher of English should have some phonetic training 
particularly in the early stages to enable'* him to command u 
certain amount of confidence in teaching correct sounds in |)ro- 
nunciation and correct tones in intonation. 'J'he importance of 
the study of phonetics cannot be over estimated in his :ase. 
Kight pronunciation, enunciation, and intonation will take him 
far. Leaving aside the manner of speech, let the teacher use easy 
and familiar words, expressions and usages as many times and in 
as many different contexts as he can till the majority of boys have 
understood them and can reproduce them. Later on in oral and 
written composition he should give a certain degree of freedom 
to the boys to use the same words or expressions involving 
important and familiar grammatical con.structions, in similar 
contexts to those in which he has used them in the class. He 
can never overdo this task, and it will not be altogether an un- 
pleasant one. Oral composition should be the foundation of the 
written work and it is easily done, easily corrected, and easily 
repeated. 1 will readily confess that 1 have grave suspicions as 
regards the adequacy of the oral composition done at present 
in most of our schools. 

In this connection I want to suggest that we should have a 
two-year course for the Junior Anglo-Vernacular Certificate Class. 
During the first year we should try to equip a prospective teacher 
for the teaching of English by training him on phonetic lines. 
I have reason to believe that he will be regarded as a very 
useful asset in every school. 

To come to the last, the Art of Writing. As 1 said in the 
beginning, we have achieved a greater measure of success in this 
than in the others. Our educational system has produced men, 
who are, not a majority by any means, fairly well-up in expressing 
themselves in writing, sometimes to a degree that is marvellous 
indeed. It has been tho result of our keeping the. bookt- before 
us as guide, and as a test of correctness. Those that have 
read a fair amount of English find that their vocabulary has been 
considerably widened, and their command over correct usages 
fairly certain. But here too there is a great draw back that one 
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cannot overlook. We keep book English before us as a model 
and so far as writing on formal subjects is concerned it is all right. 
When we come, however, to deal with subjects which \vdll draw 
more upon our business familiarity and work-a-day notions of 
collociuial Enulish we pause and think. It is l>ecause our i<leal 
of teaching English in colleges has not altogether been the right 
one We have aimed at teaching literature to our under-graduates 
with the common result that we have neither taught them 
literature nor language. There is no dearth of examples of 6rst 
class men who can write decent English of a bookish sort but who 
have not a similar hold on the plain English language of everyday 
use. This trouble starts in school where we begin to give our 
boys practice in writing on formal subjects, without assuring our- 
selves as to their capacity to express themselves on plain ones. 

I said just now that written work should be based on oral 
composition. At the end of a certain conversation carried on 
rmitually between Idinself and the class the teacher should ask 
his boys to write on the subject they have been talking about. 
He will have already stimulated their thoughts in the right direc- 
tion. A word regarding marking these exercises will not be 
out of place. If the teacher cannot correct the exercise of every 
1)03' presence at school for lack of time he might do the 

next best thing, which is to correct them at home and to point out 
weaknesses to cvcr3' one individunll3'. I have never thought 
that merely returning the corrected books with all 8ort« of red 
ink or pencil marks and crosses on them can do the slightest good. 
An average student never takes the trouble of studying his own 
shortcomings and all the labour of marking books is in vain. 
Again, the teacher should not la3' so much emphasis on spelling, 
punctuation and capitals in the beginning. These are, after all, 
formal affairs. The object is to teach correct English and if a 
boy can express himself correctl3' without attending to some of 
these things he is not worse than one who is wrong in his 
expression but alwa3’s spells words rightly. Even in oral composi- 
tion this attempt to cling to the superficial and formal aspects 
of grammar leads the teacher away from his ideals. Wo should 
not lay so mucli stress on the technical terms and definitions as on 
correct grammatical usages. 

I have tried to point out during the course of this paper that 
.so far as the teaching of English is concerned the aim wo have 
set before us is not right. We have shifted towards literature and 
ignored the language. Whereas what an average person can 
achieve during the course of his instruction is a certain degree 
of proficiency in the English language. Literature can easily 
follow suit, and if a person is keenly interested in it, he can take 
to it with as much eagerness as ho possesses. A very suitable 
literary course of instruction should be provided by the University 
for the benefit of those that wish to profit by it. But for an average 
lot the teaching of the English language would bo a big enough 
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task in itself. Such a work will probably produce some persons 
who might later on get interested in literature. That will 1 c all 
for the good. But to force literature down the throat of every- 
body is really attempting an impossible task. 3 was told on very 
pood authority that no University in England prescribes a com- 
pulsory course of literature, though everyone offers one such 
for those that wish to take it. This being .«o why should uc in 
India do so — we to whom English is a foreign language the 
learning of which is in itself very difficult task. Hitherto wc 
have tried to kill two birds with one stone and have failed in 
teaching both language and literature by means of tcNt-bcoks, 
which are classics or very much like classics. Coiisiquently the 
attention we have paid to doing this kind of intensive work has 
fixed the scholar’s attention on books and books alone. That is 
why we remain largely unfamiliar with commoner expressions 
which arc of use in everyday life, while wc succeed in making a 
parody of book-English, which is called Bnbn English. The 
simple, easy, facile style of writing which is plain and direct is 
generally never developed, never attended to. 

The conclusions arc evident. We should provide a good 
deal of extensive and rapid reading instead of intensive book- 
w’ork and the faculties of comprehension and expression can V)oth 
be tested by giving exercises on that work to be done in 
class or at home. The B.A. curriculum has for the past few 
years provided for a general paper in English which aims 
exactly at this kind of thing. But the attention paid to general 
reading is indirect, irregular and perfunctory and tlie labour spent 
in studying Shakespeare, T)ickens, Hardy and a miscellaneous 
lot of classic prose and poetry more than counterbalances any 
attempt in the right direction. It is true that the University 
has now offered Honours Schools in English and some other Arts 
subjects covering three years instead of two. It means that 
those who go in for the Honours School in English are 
an abler lot who arc keenly interested in the study of the Eng- 
lish Literature. It is not too much to ask that suitable pro- 
vision srtoidd be made for those also who take up the ordinary 
pass course. By not choosing the Honours course they have 
dislinccly shewn that they have neither the time nor the energy 
nor aptitude to rend literature. Why we shoiildthen offer Ihem 
literature and literature alone is beyond my comj)rohension. 
it is high time that scL'-lars and educationists who take it upon 
themselves to shape the educational destinies of this province 
studied these conditions in the light of the past experience and 
set matters right. 

I have again and again referred to the teaching of Eng- 
lish in schools and have indicated what our teachers should aim 
at — more of oral composition and an attempt to teach conect 
English, expression and usages by a thorough and eystematiu 
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drill in the shape of questions and answers, that he should give 
his boys as manj’ opportunities to read and speak English 
as he can and insist on accuracy in both. No effort in this 
direction will be wasted. I have said all this, but many others 
have said all this and more before now. And yet we are where 
we were. At any rate any movement and change have not been 
perceptible. It is no use saying again and again what is good 
\intil we are’in a position to try it. If we cannot, better give up 
the question. My belief is that for the proper teaching of the 
English language and founding a firm basis for future instmo- 
tion all teachers of language should be phonetically trained 
and no one should be permitted to teach English until he has 
passed a certain goo 1 test of his own familiarity with the Eng- 
lish languaBc^. A st».r* might be made with a few schools and 
results judged after a number of years. The experiment is 
bound to be costly as we shall have to employ more highly-paid 
tcacliers wl.ose primary business would be to teach English, 
.^t piesent the same teacher handles a number of subjects par- 
ticularly in the earlier classes. One who is able to teach Eng- 
lish properly may be qualified to teach Science or Mathematics 
too, but one who is qualified to teach Mathematics may not 
necessarily be, and often is not, a good teacher of English. And 
yet he is often entrusted with this work. I may say that I am 
fully alive to all the practical difficulties that come in the way. 
But our present purpose is to consider how we can improve the 
teaching of English in this province. It is true that the pro- 
perly qualified teachers would be better paid, but it would be 
tlioir just due. Any finglish teacher of that variety should 
always be considered separately, as wc cannot have them here, 
there and everywhere. 

As the years advance, every subject of study at school de- 
mands more and more attention sometimes of a specialized type, 
and with the growth of education and the yearly increasing number 
of schools it will become more and more difficult for Inspectors of 
Schools to supervise the actual te.tchiiig of all these subjects on 
proper lines. Talking particularly of English, I think that in 
the coming years it will become necessary to appoint a special 
Inspector or Inspectors to organize, control and superintend 
the work of English teaching on lines thot I have indicated. It 
would certainly take any one a fair amount of time to judge whe- 
ther a particular class has l>een working on right lines during 
the past six months. And there are six classes to be dealt with 
like this. How can an Inspector’s stay of two or three days or 
less leave him enough time to inspect all this work in English, 
leave aside other subjects, and administrative w'ork and private 
interviews and sundry engagements like scout shows, etc. 

let every school have an English Board of its own, 
comjtrising all the teachers of English and let that board mee^ 
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fairly often to discuss such matters as relate to the teaching 
of English and to evolve practical schemes to meet practical 
difficulties. We shall thjs liave brotight into play a body that 
would possibly be moving rather than remaining stationary and 
with gtiidance from above and impetus from below we may get 
a concerted action that will ameliorate the conditions of teach- 
ing and make things more satisfactory than they have hitherto 
been. 

It is possible I may have said a few things to which some 
gentlemen have taken exception and from which they differ. 
I shall be glad if they do differ so, for out of difference of opinion 
comes progress. The one point on which all will agree is that 
whatever is generally considered to be the right course of action 
should be adopted, so that we may be able to test our views by 
tlie light of experience. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS IN THE PUNJAB. 

Bv K. MiTcnKLL, Esii., 

Public Works Department. 

1. There is no need to remind you of the essential part 
played by communications in civilisation. Not only do they 
render possible one of the three fundamentals of civilised life, 
that is, production, transport j'ion and consumption, but they 
stimulate the habit of travel, promote education and national 
as opposed to parochial thinking, go far to prevent crime and 
render possible the mobilisation of resources for defence against 
the invader. 

2. Communications may now be by land, by water and by 
air. At present the use of aerial communications in the Punjab 
is of limited application. .As regards water, the cold weather 
supply of the Punjab rivers is more useful on the helds in the 
form of irrigation than in the rivers for the purposes of naviga- 
tion ; and the Irrigation Engineers of the Province have so 
effectively tapped the resources of the rivers that for many months 
in the year practically none except the Ind« s will now have suffi- 
cient water for the purpose of inland water transport which has 
practically died out. 

3. There remain communications by land and these divide 
themselves into railways and roads. To turn for u minute to 
ancient history, about A. D. 1000 two trade routes entered the 
Punjab from Central Asia, one ran from Dera Ghazi Khan to 
Multan. Pakpattan and thence to Delhi, the other ran from 
Dera Ismail Khan to Mankhuia and >Shorko1 joining the former 
at Pakpattan. About A.D. 1150 Slier Shah Suri started to de- 
velop the communications of his kingdom, and built two great 
roads which were of course unmetalled. One from the Sunar- 
gaon on the coast of Bengal to Kobtas, and one from Lahore to 
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Multan through what is now known as the Niii Bar wa 

then fei-lilisocl by the Boas, has euice become a ’ 

and is now being brought under irrigation from the Sutlej VaUey 
canals. To quote from a paper read by ^r- • S- 

before the Punjab Engineering Congres.< in 1919 : Along these 

roads he built serais, two kos apart, each with its separate ^'^com 
modation for Hindus and Mohammadans, with pots full of 
drinking water at the gate, and Brahmins to provide hot and 
cold water, beds and food, for Hindu travellers, and grain for 
their horses, all at Government expense. Each serai had also 
a well and mosque with an /niam and a Muazzin while two 
liorses were kept ready for the royal couriers. He also caused 
fruit trees to be planted along both sides of his highway, and 
though fifty years later the author of 3 / att’ariArft 
was able to appreciate the amenities provided by Sher Shah, all 
trace of his work has long since vanished. The serais were 
probably built only of mud . as Sher Shah contemplated rebuilding 
some of them in brick as protection to the liighway. 


4. Further imjirovemcnts wore carried out later by Jahan 
gir and to quote again from Mr. Dorman’s paper, Jahangii 
in bis meinoiis relates that one of his first acts was to dig wells 
and build serais on all lonely roads where robl^ries took place, 
while he forbade the lew of cesses and river tolla (tamga and mtr 
bahri) which various jagirdars had imposed for their own proht. 
He also abolished all transit dues (sair.fiAaO m Kabul. Accord- 
iu<» to Major I'rice’s translation of tho ‘ Toozuk-e- fehangeerij 
(1820), the emperor caused the different zemindars on the route 
to plant at every town, village and halting place between Lahore 
and Agra ‘ mulberry and other broad-leaved trees so that 
the weary traveller 'might find under their shadow repose and 
theltor from the scorching ra.is of the sun’. Jahangir, evident* 
!v profiting by the lesson of the short life of Sher Shah s viork, 
ordcrc'l spacious and substantial serais of bricks or stono to bo 
built eight ko.s apart, which should be secure against early decay, 
while I athsanda tank of fresh water were to be installed in each, 
with attendants to keep them clean. The same version adds 
that at the passage of every river, whether largo or small, a con- 
venient bridge was erected. In tho portion of the 
memoirs dealing with the foi.rteenth year of his reign (A D. 19 1«S 
.Tuhangir mentions how trees had already been planted on both 
sides of the road from Agra to Attock, and that he then ordered 
the construction of a lino of kos minors from Agra to Lahore, 
aiul also a well every three kos. These kos minors 20 — 30 feet high, 
may still be seen about 2* miles apart, closely following tho line 
of the Muttra-Dclhi road' in this province from Hodal, thrimgh 
Pahval Ballabgarh, and Tughlakabad to Delhi, after which 
there is a gap of nearly 20 miles before the line is again taken 
up at Narola. half way between Delhi and Sonepat, whence it 
follows the railway through the latter place to Panipat, after 
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which it zigzags across the Grand Trunk Road to Karnal l>t-forr 
again crossing to the west of the railway, and passing Taraori 
and Thancsar goes straight to Shahabad. West of Ambala. the 
line crosses to the north of the road and railway and runs straight 
to Sirhand. From Khanna to Doraha the pillars are on the souili 
of the road, and from Ltidhiana through Pliillour there is a gai> in 
the line to \nthin five miles of Nurmahal, tv hence the pillars 
closely follow the district road through Nakodar and Sultanpnr 
towarrls the Beas, after which the only niinars are a couple near 
Amritsar, ami four in the Lahore District, of which the last is 
near Lahore on the road to Shalimar. This was the route fid- 
lowed by Jahangir when he set out in pursuit of Khusrao, when 
apparently there was a bridge of sorts over the Beas at Jobind- 
wal.” 


5. Although these roads constructed by the Moghuls were 
used and intended primarily for the use of tlie Emperor and his 
army, yet it must he remembered that few, if nnj’, of the 
large army which accompanied the Emperor on the march could 
ever travel actually along the road, which must have been little 
more than a centre direction line for the line of advance. For 
instance, wo arc told that Aurangzeb was accompanied on the march 
by an armv and camp followers amounting to 300,000 to 400,000 
people while from the description of Nadir Shah's march to 
Delhi it appears that his front was probably 3 miles wide. 

0. During the troublous time following the decline of 
the Moghul Power roads fell into decay and continued to decay 
up to the time of the annexation of the Punjab by the British, 
which was followed by the construction of the Grand Trunk 
Road from Lahore to Peshawar, a road from Lahore to Multan, 
one to Forozepur, and others. But before the development of 
the Punjab road system under British administration had 
proceeded very far, railway construction commenced and roads 
were comparatively neglected. On February 8th, 1859, Sir John 
Lawrence cut the first sod of the Amritsar-Multan railway which 
was opened up to Lahore three years and up to Multan six years 
later. From then up to the time of the great war, the development 
of railways and the neglect of roads continued. The war showed 
the weakness of country depending entirely on its railw'ay system, 
while the development of mechanical road transport created 
fresh demand for roads, and it was then realised that roads and 
railways were mutually interdependent and that their develop- 
ment should be co-ordinated. This was provided for in the 
Punjab by the creation in 1920 ol the Communications Board. 

7. It is now apparent that a very different relation between 
road and railway communications will exist in the future. Good 
roads are necessary inter alia to enable the cultivator to market 
his produce ; to enable people to reach the railway and as an in- 
surance aga^st paralysis of the country by a railway strike. It 
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is also bocomirg npparont that mechanical transport can and will 
in futxite inoreaiul more compete with railwajs for the cuiiiagc of 
sliort distance passenger traffic, as a far more frequent, rapid and 
convenient service can be provided for a short distance by this 
means of transport than by a railway. At the same time more 
railways are needed to facilitate the movement of the surplus 
aericuitural crops and to bring market towns, which can only be 
situated on a railway, within reasonable reach of the cultivator. 
During the period immediately following the war the enormous 
rise in prices and wages and the resulting increased cost of construc- 
tion and operating railways, rendered temporarily impossible the 
construction of anv more railways in the Province ; but conditions 
have since materially improved and the provision of new rail- 
ways is now jiossiblc and an extensive programme has been framed. 
The Shahdara-Narowal railwav has just been opened. The Am- 
ritsar-Narowal. the Kangra Valley. Lyallpur-Jaranwala, Pnni- 
pat-Rohtak, Pliak Jluimra-Chiniot and ZafFarwal Jessar railways 
are in the course of construction, and many others are under in- 
vestigation. and it can safely he said that during the next few 
years no railwav will bo left unbuilt which can be justified finan* 
cially ; that is to say which can be expected to earn sufficient 
to pay interest on the capital which has to be raised to build it. 


8. As regards roads, the position when the Communications 
Board came into existence was that the Grand Trunk Hoad from 
Delhi to Attock and one or two other roads were maintained by 
Government in the Public Works Department, all other roads 
being in charge of District Boards. This system threw too heavy 
a burden both technical and financial upon District Boards, 
and neglected districts which had been developed by canal irri- 
gation. Accordingly the Communications Board reclassified 
the roads of the Province in the following manner. The roads 
were divided into three classes : (1) Arterial, (2) Main, (3) Other. 
Arterial roads are a charge on provincial revenues, and with res- 
pect to main roads District Boards receive grants in aid from the 
Communications Board for their maintenance and development. 
The number of arterial roads was considerably increased so that 
now every district headquarters and practically all important 
towns are served by an arterial road. This means not only con- 
siderable relief to District Boards in the matter of maintenance 
but that some 1,750 miles of unmetalled roads which have recent- 
ly been taken over by the Public Works Department will be 
metalled as funds permit, the present programme aiming at me- 
talling this length in about 16 years. 

9. With the systeni of grants-in aid for main roads to Dis- 
trict Boards has been coupled a certain measure of technical and 
financial supervision, to ensure firstly, that District Boards secure 
the maximum benefit from the money expended and, secondly, 
that grants-in-aid are applied to the purpose for which they 
are given. 
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10. \Vhil^ District Boards will be assisted when necessary 
with funds for the metalling of more main roads, it is their pri- 
mary duty to remove the glaring defects in and maintain pro- 
perly the unmetalled roads of the province amounting to about 
20,000 miles which are in their charge. This is a duty 
which they have in the past neglected. j)artly from lack of funds 
and partly from lack of knowledge as to how to deal with the 
matter. Considerable as.sistance is now being given them in 
the matter of funds and the Communications Board is in addition 
engaged in a programme of putting and maintaining about 10 
miles of unmctallcd road in each distric t in good order both as 
an experiment for its own information and as a demonstration 
to the District Board concerned. As an instance of what can be 
done may be mentioned that the unmetalled road from Gujran- 
wala to Naushera which previously carried nothing but pack 
traffic has recently been improved and is being maintained by 
the Communications Board. Almost before the improvement of this 
road was complete the cultivator began to market his produce in 
carts instead of on donkeys, a passenger service of tumtums com- 
menced to run regularly, and finally a service of Ford lorries for 
the carriage of passengers is now plying between Gujranwala and 
Nauihera. This road is apt to be cut up at certain seasons 
of the 3 ear, will of course be dusty and bumpy, but a motor car 
can usually be driven along it at a speed of 15 to 20 miles an hour, 
and it will never be impassable. When it is considered that 
some 10 or 16 miles of road can he improved and maintained in 
this manner for the same expenditure of money as is required by 
one mile of metalled road, it will be admitted that, save in ex- 
ceptional cases the improvement and proper maintenance of un- 
metalled roads by District Boards should be their first duty 
before they commence any substantial expansion of metalled 
roads. 

11. There is one point which I particularly want to bring 
to your notice as it cannot be too widely realised ; and that is 
the attitude of public towards its roads. Roads are the property 
of the public which pays for them, and not of an omnipotent Gov- 
ernment with a bottomless purse. The Punjab road user enjoys 
at present a freedom in the use of roads which is almost unique 
throughout the civilised world in other countries ; there are many 
restrictions as to the loads which may be carried on carts, the 
widths of tyres, and so forth ; but in the Punjab, with the excep- 
tion of very slight restrictions on the use of mechanical trans- 
port, anybody may take on to the road any vehicle which he 
likes. The time will come when the general public will realise 
what they are paying for this privilege. It is an undeniable fact 
that many of the bullock carts using our roads carry excessive 
loads on narrow tyres, and, with badly constructed wheels, are 
necessarily destructive of roads and specially of metalled 
roads. If by the introduction of certain restrictions the life of 
the surface of a metalled road can bo increased say from five 
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vearatosix it follows that for the same expenditure of funds 
the Dublic can have six miles of metalled road for every five 
mites now in existence. The time will come sooner or later when 
the pubUc will realise this fact and will willingly agree to the im- 
position ofthe necessary restrictions ; 

^ 1 T ask vou to remember this important 

fTct that the roads are the property of the public and that it lies 
with the public to see they are economically used and not 

abused 


NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 

Bv H.L.O. Garrbtt, Esq., M.A., I.E.S., 
Government College, Lahore. 


In these few short notes 1 desire to state what I beheve to 
be defective in the History teaching in our High Schools at 
present. My observations are based on a senes of visits paid 
to High Schools in the Lahore Division. 

My first criticism is that there was no effort ^ teach such 
Geography as might be relative to the period of History being 
studied by the boys. Maps were few and were, for the most part, 
hung up so high that they could not be consulted at all. A History 
lesson given without a map is, in my opinion utterly valueless. 
To take a concrete instance. A lesson on Alexander s invasion 
mval be illustrated by a map and if the teacher knows his business 
he will refer to the other invasions of India and drive home the 
point in the minds of his scholars, by a description of the frontiers 
and the various passes through which invasion of India is possible. 
Alexander, Mahmud of Ghazni, Babur, etc., are then brought 
together iu the common association of invaders. It ^ not 
sufficient to indicate features on the teacher’s own map. Every 
boy at any rate iu the higher classes should have his own atlas 
and follow the teacher’s indications on it. 


Time CAorfs.— These are almo.st completely absent. They 
are of great value and recognized as necessary in most modern 
schools. Every High School should possess some and they 
should be comparative. It is many years since 1 left eohool, but 
1 can remember some of the charts that hung in my class rooms 
and the dates and facts displayed thereon have impressed 
themselves very clearly on my memory. 


The History lesson, if properly taught, should be one of 
the most interesting in a boy’s day and it is the teacher’s business 
to make it so. What I saw did not impress me. I heard one 
teacher give a so-called lesson on Shivaji. This had evidently 
been prepared for my benefit. It consisted of a long mono- 
logue which had been learnt by the class, for when the teacher 
stopped for a moment one of the boys wont on with the tale. 
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To make the lesson interesting the matter should be set 
forth in a comparative form. It is no good treating the history 
of India as a detached episode in World History, with no connec- 
tion or possible comparison with *hat of other countries. 

Let me illustrate what I mean from some lessons that I heard 
given. The teacher was talking Oi Domesday Book. I pointed 
out to him that Punjabi boys would understand far better what 
Domesdav Book was if he compared it with the Summary Set- 
tlement of the Punjab in 1849. The parallel is striking | This can 
he elaborated and land holding in mediaeval England compared 
with that of the Punjab even down to place names, e.^., the 
common origin of names like Pind Dadan Khan and, say Not- 
tingham, should be noticed.] 

Another was teaching his class about the First Afghan War. 
But he treated it entirely as an Indian episode and failed to 
connect it with Anglo-Russian relations in the Near East or to 
make any comparison between events in 1842 and 1878. 

Another was talking of Lord Lytton's Darbar. It never 
occurred to him to refer to the other Darbars and to contrast 
them. The comparative treatment of the subj"ot lifts History 
from a mere soulless enumeration of facts and dates into some- 
thing really worth learning. As I often tell my own students. 
Any episode in History should be considered from three points. 
Why did it happen ? What happened ? What was the result ? 
One and three are by far the most important. The teachers 
that I have seen cling to the second as a sheet anchor and are 
content with the dry bones of facts — a tasteless diet at the beat 
of times and one not calculated to keep boys interested. -3 


MATRICULATION HISTORY. 

By D. Reynei-i., Esq., M.A., B. C.L., I.E.S., 

Assistant Director of Public Instruclion, Pu jab. 

The object of the present paper is to consider the proper 
scope of a school course in History in the Punjab. We are beset 
from the beginning by two difficulties. The first is the magni- 
tude of the subject to be taught. Even in England it is difficult 
to teach with any thoroughness more than a period of English 
History, and almost impossible to give to the average school- 
boy anj real comprehension of History in the wider sense. And 
in India we feel tliat, while a knowledge of Indian History is ob- 
viously necessary, it is also necesaryto teach something of E^ush 
Histoxy, while in recent years we have come to recog^e the de- 
sirability of imparting also some elementary ideas of Civics. Yet 
the whole of this forms a subject to which only some two peno^ 
per week can, as a rule, be allotted in the time-table. In the 
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second place, we are dealing with comparatively immature minds. 
The average boy in a school in the Punjab has so few opportuni- 
ties of visualising things outside the ordinary experiences of bis 
life that it is extremely difficult for him to gain any intelligent 
comprehension of the events of any period in England, or to 
follow speculations on constitutional or economic questions. It 
would seem, therefore, that we must be content with little more 
than a general impression, a sufficiently vivid outline, into 
which the details can be hlied later on, as a larger share of time 
becomes available, and as the student’s mind develops. 

2. How is this object to be attained ? The first step is 
to provide a series of impressions in the child’s mind, which may 
serve as pegs, as it were, on which to hang the whole fabric. These 
impressions should be either of personalities or of great movements, 
preferably the former, since a personality — cspcciallya personality 
in action — is most likely to form a vivid picture in the child’s ima- 
gination. We should begin then, with a series of stories, and be 
content to leave continuous history until a comparatively late 
stage, perhaps the Vllth class of an Indian school. 

8. This method is already in use in European schools in 
the Punjab, and experience in those schools points to the need 
of two important cautions. First is the danger that a number 
of disconnected stories may confuse the child’s sense of historical 
time, and he may picture, sa3* Julius Caesar and Napoleon, as 
living at approxinmtelj’ the same date. In order to avoid this 
the stories mi st be verj’ cnrefullv chosen and as carefully- arranged. 
It will jirobuhlv be best to begin with a group of the most out- 
standing and appealing characters in historN*, and to arrange them 
chronologically’. Each of these will serve as a centre for stories 
contained >n the succeeding groups w hich we ghall have to add as 
the cour.se proceeds, and finally each, with its satellites, will fit 
into a lino of time w’hen we reach the stage of continuous history. 
And this brings us to our second caution. It is essential, before 
we pass on to continuous history, to makesure that the previous 
knowledge has arranged itself in the right order and in the cor- 
rect perspective. 

4 . It is obvious that in the early stages of such a course as 
is here suggested pictures will be of the greatest value, but even 
in the later stages it is difficult to overestimate their usefulness, 
History is a subject w’hich must be visualised, and a picture is 
even more useful for this purpose than a diagram, a map or a 
genealogical tree. It would be well if the bare or motto-bespat- 
tered-walls of our class rooms could be covered w’ith suitable 
pictures ; failing this we can use well-illustrated text-books. 

6. A further resource is to draw upon our courses in litera- 
ture for illustrations and amplifications of the history lesson. The 
tradition that subjects should remain water-tight compart- 
ments dies bard— one sometimes doubts whether it is dying at 
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all, and many of our teachers have still to realise that there is 
hardly any subject which may not assist the historian. Litera- 
ture, however, is one of the most important. 

6. There are two points in which our method must be ap- 
plied somewhat differently to Indian and to English history. 
Scientific Indian history is somewhat lacking in personalities in 
the earlier periods, and deals rather with movements, which can 
only w'ith difficulty be made intcrc.sting to cliildrcn, while its 
picturesque period is hardly yet at an end. In English history-, 
however, theearly period, abound with picturesque personalities, 
while the later ones grow somewhat dull to the child’s mind, 
which loves colour and movement. It will be well, therefore, to 
fix the range of our stories somewhat later in Indian than in 
English hisiorj'. In the u.e of literature again, we can probably 
find opportunities of using Persian or Sanskrit literature to sup 
plement the text-bool; on Indian history . but in li.dian schools 
we can hardly introduce the .Anglo-Saxon chronicle or the letters 
of Junius, since the knowledge of English is liardly sufficiertly 
advanced to assimilate tl»em. We must be ctiitent, therefore, 
with far Jess assistance from literature in English History. 

7. We have now to consider how far Civics can l>o included 
in a school course of hist»:>ry in the Punjab. We are still con- 
fronted with the primary difficulties of the lack of time, and the 
comparatively undeveloped mind of tJie learner. It seems ob- 
vious, then, that we cannot hope to impart a know ledge of poli- 
tical science. And we must remember that the schoolboy — though 
jierhaps less in India than elsewhere— tends to be repelled by any 
obvious attempt to inculcate principles of conduct. The more 
hopeful course will be, once more, to seize his imagination, to 
produce the right enthusiasm by providing him with stories of 
good citizenship and devotion to the public good. The names 
which come to one’s mind in English liistory are those of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury (the I'Jth century one) and Florence 
Nightingale, and in Indian liistory those of Mr. Goklialc and Sir 
J.C. Bose. But we are not limited to English and Indian History 
here, and may draw upon the ancients for sucli stories as that 
of Horatius, and upon the moderns for that of Father Damien. 
It will be for the college stiulent to study more scientifically the 
bafos and fho framework of the state 

8. Such a scheme as I Jiavc outlined would seem to be as 
much — in view of all the difficulties — ns we can Jiopc to deal with 
thoroughly during a school cour.«e in History, while nothing less 
will provide a sufficient foundation for the further study of the 
subject by the college student. 
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THK ANTIQUITIES OF I.AHORK. 

By oAla Ram Chand Manchakda, B.A,, LL. B., 

Advocalt. 

Lnhore. The Copiial. 

Lmioru has been either the capital of a kingdom or at 
leapt of great strategic and military importance during the last 
ten centuries. It was the capital of the Great Raja Jaipal, and 
It was here that at the end of the tenth century he committed 
aix act of Johr when he thrice met reverses of fortune at the hands 
of Mah.raud of Ghaznavi. When Lahore was annexed in the year 
1022 A.D. and became a part of the Ghaznavids’ kingdom, it 
became the place of great military importance. It was by the 
lirst Viceroy of Mahmud of Ghaznavi tliat a fort was erected by 
Malik Tyaz. It is very probable that the Fort occupied the same 
•site which it occupies to-day. and round about the fort sprang 
up the residential houses of the officials, saints and other not- 
ables connected with the State ; and the citadel and the city 
formed the beginnings of the modern Lahore. 

The Lahore of to-day with its svburba. 

Lahore is the first city, has a population of over 2,80,000, 
and is also the capital of the province of the Punjab. It is here 
that orders affectijig the destinies of a population of over 2, r> 1,00, 000 
are sealed by theExoctitive Government ; it is here that the Legis- 
lative Council forges laws affecting the w’cal of the Province; 
it is here that the liighest Court of Justice finally determines 
the legal responsibilities and rights of the people and teaches 
the Punjabees the wholesome moral of submitting to the judg- 
ment of the Courts instca<l of resorting to the arbitration of the 
lathi, and to cmplo,^ the sharp persuasive tongue of the lawyer 
ill place of his sharp Chhuvi ; it is here again that the Punjab 
University lays down schemes to introduce light and learning 
in place of darkness and ignorance, and through a number of Arts 
and Science Colleges it is arranged to teach modern and classical 
literature and science ; it is here again that medical aid and sur- 
gical skill of a very high order is made available both for man 
and animal. It is here again that Physicians, Surgeons, Law'- 
yers. Engineers and Teachers are trained and fitted for their res- 
pective professions. Such u city has claims on the attention both 
of Lahoris and Punjabees. With these introduotory remarks 
I will take up first some vital problems that affect the present 
day Lahore and then try to have a peep into its antiquities. 

fta Problems. 

Accomtnodalion . — The problems of Lahore are various and 
coniplicuted. To take up only one, population and house ac- 
commodation. It may be noted that there are about 30,000 
houses accommodating a population of over 2,80,000 souls. On 
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of this about half the population lives within the city walls on 
an area of 558 acres, or. in other words, 258 persons per acre and 
in this respect Lahore is certainly one of the most congested 
cities of the world. 

There is no room for its lateral expansion. Further vertical 
expansion too is impracticable as Lahore is a city of houses w ith 
narrow and unsound foundations. Five or seven-storied houses 
are not safe. It has already demolished the enclosing walls and 
rushed out to build on the Civil Station and tl>e neighbouring 
fields ; and with the suburbs it covers an area of about 25 square 
miles, and is going to be as great as, if not greater than the 
Lahore of Shahjahan when it was at the zenith of its glory and 
prosperity ‘ The Lahore of Great Mughala.’ 


Tts History. 

iVatne.— The name Lahore Is traditionally connected with 
Loh, the elder son of Ram, as Kasur (Kushore) the sister town is 
connected with Kush, the younger son of Ram. This name is 
not peculiar to the capital of the Punjab. There is a Lahore in 
Afghanistan near Kabul ; another in the District of Peshawar, 
some 8 miles from Waihend, the classical place where Ale-xandcr 
the Greatcrosaed the Indus. There is another Lahore in Hindustan 
Proper ; and a Lohar in the Mewar State of the Rnjputana. 
The name Lahore is an abbreviation of Lohawar and the terminal 
• awar’ Ls again an abbreviation of ‘ awarn’ and the suffix awarn 
in Sanskrit is a synonym of Kot, Garh, Pur or Abad. So Lahore 
in another word signifies the same sense as Lohpux, Lohgurh 

and Lohkot. 

It has a long most stirring history behind it. Since the be- 
ginning of the Mohammadan rule in the year 1022 A.D. it has re- 
corded history more or less complete down to the present day, 
but yrevious to that date there is an entire absence of recorded 
material and one has to fall on legends and traditions. So much 
however, is certain that the capital of the Brahman kings of Kabul 
under the pressure of the MusUm arms from Central Asm was 
ultimately removed by stages from Kabul to Waihend on 
the banks of the Indus and from there to Lohawar (Lahore) on 
the banks of the Rsvu • 

Four questions are naturally suggested in connection with 
the Lahore before the Ghaznavids ; (*) its name, («) its site, 
(m) its date of foundation, and (»») who was its founder. 

I will not make an attempt to answer all these four ques- 
tions this morning but only one, viz., the site of Hindu Lahore. 
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Site.. 

Ii is generally believed that Hiaclii Lahore was destroyed by 
Mahmud of Ghazuav'i in the year 1022 A.D. when the forces of 
Raja Tarlochanpal, the grandson of Great Raja Jaipal unsuccess* 
fallv fought for days and the Raja left the field. It it said that 
the Raja led the army and fought for three days and then fled 
and the Rajaloss people of Lahore continued the resistance for 
three days more when the doors of the city were forced open and 
the city subjected to a merciless ransack and slaughter. It is a 
historical fact that Mahmud was a notorious iconoclast and 
the obliterator of Hindu temples. The task before me is to show 
the site of the city that was destroyed by the conqueror. 

Tradilio7i. 

« 

Atohammadan tradition points to the fact that the Lalioie 
of to-day was miraculously erected in the course of a single night 
by Alalik lyaz the friend and the Governor-General of Mahmud 
of Ghaznavi. The Hindu tradition at the same time also points 
^ that their city of Lahore existed in the direction of 

Bhairon Ka Asthan which is situated between Lahore and the 
village Ichhra. 

It may be noted that Lahore has been conspicuous for the 
absence of architectural remains of the Hindu period. 

It is very probable that the Mohammadan eonc|ueror would 
not condescend to occupy the luckless fort and the city which 
had fallen and would naturally prefer to found his cantonments 
an<l fortifications away from that place, so the probabilities are 
that Laliore of to-day doe? not occupy the same position as the 
Lahore of the Hindus. 


Tkt Lohari Gate. 

1 personally see a great significance in the name given to 
ono of the gates of the modern city pointing towards the south 
and in the direction of Bhairon Ka Alihan. It is a fact that 

the word Lobar is only an abbreviation of the word Lohawar. 

When Al-Biruru in the first portion of the Uth century wrote 
his boo.v A1 bind’ he found that the city was known as Lohawar. 
It appears, still later, it was popularly known os Lobar, just as 
Shahjahanabad a gate that pointed towards Hindu Delhi was 
called Ddhi Darwaza, so in Lahore the gate that pointed 
towards Hindu Lahore was called Lohari Darwaza. Even 
when the name of Shahjahanabad dropped out of use and 
y^lded plftco to the old Hindu name Delhi, the name Delhi 
Darwaza still persisted and even to-day we find the anomal- 
ous name Delhi Darwaza in the city of Delhi still existing al- 
though when the name of the modern city was Shhhjahanabad 
there was a real sense in the name given to one of its gates ns 
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Delhi Darwaza as pointing tox\ards the Hindu Dellii which 
still existed in a tottering condition. Siniilorl_\- the name given 
to one of the gates of the modern city of Lahore had real signi- 
ficance as it pointed towards the direction of the Hindu Lohar. 
This supplied me with a piece of suegestive evidence and I began 
to make a careful search for the ruins of the Hindu city towards 
the south of the Lohari Darwaza. 

The Mounds. 

I found extensive mounds lying towards the south-west of 
the Lohari Darwaza known as ‘ Miani Sahib.’ These extensive 
mounds arc used for burial purposes by the Mohamraadans of 
Lahore and Mozang. There were strong reasons to believe that 
these mounds contained the tomb of Hindu Lohar. 

A very careful and patient examination of the structure of 
the mound revealed the fact that it is an artificial heap of earth 
with levels of ashes, charcoal, pottery and rubbish. I have 
absolutely no doubt that this is an artificial mound that arose 
in the course of oenturie.s by the gradual accumulations of rubbish 
and debris. Fortunately the mound has been excavated by coolies 
and exposed to view and the nature of the material can be very 
well studied. 

The U7iique Finds. 

I have entertained a strong bclici since 1018 that this mound 
at j)resent occupied by a graveyard contained the hea]is of the 
rtiins of the Hindu Lohar. I continued for a course of about t> 
years to stroll into the ‘ silent city of the dead’ in quest of some 
tangible piece of evidence in support of my theory. Nothing 
material came to band. I did not know the art of being in com- 
munion with the generous dead ; though I was alwaj's welcomed 
by them I could not get any useful information out of them. 1 
had already discoursed on this theme serveral times when tlie 
Historical Society of the Lslamia College kindly gave me an invita- 
tion to discourse on the antiquities of Lahore on tlie evening of the 
2.'>th of February 1920 in the Habiba Hall. I gladly responded 
to the call and on the morning of the 21st February in company 
with my friend Mr. J. N. Bhandari once more went into the 
centre of the graveyard when I laid my hands on two valuable 
sculptures quite by a chance. Just a little beyond the excavated 
portion stands the building known as Chilla Chiragh Shoh which 
is occupied by his descendants for residential purposes and as 
the custodian of his Mizar which is visited and worshipped by 
the Murids. A portion of the mound was levelled for gardening 
when it was discovered that there lay buried a well with brick 
Walls. When digging oiit the bricks to a depth of about fifty 
feet, the spade fell on a stone sculpture with an image of Shivji, 
Parbati, Oanesh and a tiger, all in one piece, intact and uninjured 
and the other a terra-cotta mould of Durga. Th© same with 


Or 
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the courtesy of the descendants of Saj-yad Chiragh Shah were made 
over to mo and have since been made over to the Archaeological 
Department and have found a niche in the Central Museum, 
Lahore, in the sculpture gallery. 


These finds have been declared to be of unique value and they 
thoroughly confirm my theory that this place contains the ruins 
of a Hindu city. It further shows that these images of Hindu 
gods and goddesses were thrown into a well in a moment of panic 
when the Idol Breaker ’ had vanquished the Hin((i;^kan<I it was 
feared that he would destroy these images. of 

the great god Shiva with his family lay in these da^k regions 
for over nine centuries when it saw the light of dgj:^gain_. 

There is a further fact pointing in the safn^’^di^dtion* 
This mound was once occupied by the great- soholaia^of Islam 
where they established Colleges for the teaching of .’Theology, 
Science and Medicine, and one of them, Tahr Band^'^'d ft wide 
reputation for his great scholarship and sanctity.'* believed 
that the mound was occupied as a Mohallah by'tthse great 
scholars who are popularly called ‘ Mianas’, hence this' place came 
to^ be known as Alohallah IStiana or Miana Sharif a-nd-at present 
Miani Sahib on account of the sanctity of great scholats- and is 
believed that it was one of the fiourtshing and prbsperous suburbs 
of Lahore during the time of Jahangir, Shahjahan and AilVkngzeb. 
It is noted by late Rai Bahadur Kanhaya Lai in ’his' history of 
Lahore, “ This mound was known as Piinj-Dhera (FIVK HEAPS) 
before it was occupied by the Mianas. 


Decline and Depopulation. 

With the decline of the Mughal Empire, Lahore was in the 
grip of anarchy and organised bands of robbers put to the sword t 
the inhabitants of these Mohallas and took away ^tdiat was worth ' - 
taking including the door-frames and rafters of tKe roofs. In 
the year A.D., Bernier noticed, “The houses had begun 

to look dilapidated and the long busy streets of tEie city to be 
disfigured with ruins.” And when Ranjit Singh occupied it in 
1799 A.D., “The ruins of Lahore afforded a melancholy 
picture of fallen splendour. Here the lofty dwellings and Jl/as*'.' 
jtda which, SO years ago, raised their tops to the sky in pride werq ^ 
crumbling with dust, and hardly any human beings were to be • 
seen among the ruins ; all was sQence, solitude and gloom.” And 

1862 A.D., Sir John La^vrellce wrote, “ The vicinity* 
of Lahore covers an area of several square miles ovw^^which px-i’ 
tend the ruins of not one but of several successive cities djt various * 
eras and various dynasties. The surface of this ertMbrdinory 
plain is diversified by mounds, kilns, bricks, stones, broken masses 
of niasoiiry, decaying structures, hollows, excavations and all 
too dobi*]? of hiibitfttions th&t hivvo p&sscd 
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Such in outline is the pathetic tale of decay of ‘the l^ahore 
of the Great Mughals.’ Its Hindu past has left no land marks 
. as it was entirely obliterated. The hand both of time and vandal 
made a common cause to leave no trace of it behind. However 
in response to a desire to build the missing chapter of the history 
of Lahore, I have been able to present to you slides of the two 
unique finds of great archaeological value which confirm my belief 
and enable me to answer the question as to where the site of Hindu 
Lahore is. 

Ladles and gentlemen, it is for you to take up this 
theme and other questions proposed, in a scientific spirit of patient 
research and careful investigation and successfully add the missing 
chapter to the History of Lahore. It will be then, that you will 
be able to solve the complicated problems of Lahore ‘ the city we 
live in.’ Let us live through the Past, by the Present, and into 
the Future, 

Wazir Khan' a Life Story. 

Let me now contribute a little amusement as an auxiliary 

to the dry discourse and tell you the life story of Wazir Khan, 

the founder of the Great Mosque known as Wazir Khan Ki 

MoJijid. In the reign of Jahangir there lived in the tow'n of 

Chiniot on the eastern bank of Chenab a poor man called Ilm- 

ud-Din Insari. In his youth he picked up the art of reading, 

writing and. some knowledge of medicine and skill in surgery. 

The poor man fopnd no scope in his native village, and in order to 

make a living sas.a Hakim, he thought of starting a pracfice in 

Lahore. Onenduy ’ bidding good-bye to his native village he 

set out on a' journey through the Sandal-Bar on his way to 

Lahore. Lahore too had no patronage for him, he met with great 

disappointment and thought of going to Delhi. In Delhi he met 

the same fatq and went onward to Agra where ho was introduced 

to Shahzada^ Khurm who entrusted him with the treatment of 

his Queen^-nfothcr, and succeeded in getting her cured. This 

gave him a name and fame. 

• 

In the meanwhile the great Empress Kurjahan (The Light 
of the World) was suffering from a troublesome boil on the solo 
of her foot which refused to yield to the skill of tho imperial physi- 
cians and surgeons and made the Royal family feel uneasy when 
Prince Khurm recommended Ilm ud-Din to his royal father 
Jahangir. This man knowing that medicine had failed and the 
imperial patient had declined to submit to the use of the knife, 
thought of an ingenious plan. When all the resources of the mighty 
Empire of Great Mughals were found to be of no avail and the 
great imperial physicians and surgeons bad cast their heads 
down with helplessness, this humble man was the last to be tried. 
He thought of making an incision with a knife without the patient 
knowing it. He made tho patient walk barefooted on sand 
spread in the palace. Coming from a part of the country where 
tracking was a familiar art he fixed the exact position of the boil 
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hid a fine little knife in the sands in such a position as to cause 
only a little prick. He thereupon asked the imperial patient to 
carefully walk over the footprints. In doing so the boil was 
lanced and burst and afforded instantaneous relief. 

It pleased His Majesty the Emperor who gave him presents 
worth one lakh Kkilat and seven lakhs cash. It pleased Her 
Majesty the Empress who parted with all the jewellery she had 
on her person to him and her eleven fair attendants also follow- 
ed her e.Kainple. Tims by this successful minor operation a for- 
tune of 22 lakhs rained on this humble man and raised him to 
the po.sition of an imperial physician and surgeon, and the charge 
of the itn[»,M'ial household and kitchen was made over to him. 

When Shahzada Khurm was imprisoned in order to get rid 
of a troublesome rival for the throne against his brother, he was 
placed in custody of this very man. He helped the Shahzada 
to run away to the Deccan in recognition of what the Shahzada 
had done for him. He thus saved his life and the chance to come 
to the throne on the death of his father. In 1027 he crowned 
himself at Agra and with the help of his father-in-law Asaf 
Jah the great Prime Minister he became the Emperor of India 
under the title of Shahjahan. 

Hakim Ilm-ud-Din was given the official title ‘Wazir Khan’ 
and was made the Governor of Lahore. He gave to the city of 
Lahore that unique and glorious edifice known as Wazir Khan Ki 
which is one of the greatest sights of Lahore. He also 
laid the foundations of a superb edifice known as the Baradari of 
Wazir Khan and surrounded the Baradari with a garden 
of choicest date palms and called it Nakhlia Bagh. At present 
this Baradari is serving a great and useful purpose where about a 
hundred thousand books are shelved and is known as the Punjab 
Public Library. The building of the University Hall, of the 
Central Museum, of the Mayo School of Arts, of the Town Hall, 
the Robert’s Club, National Bank of India and the Public Works 
Offices, at present occupy the site of the Nakhlia gardens. 
The remnants of the ancient date trees still exist here and there 
singly or in clumps with their feathery leaves nodding in all 
directions. 

This great man who rose to greatness verily from the dust, 
benefited Lahore by two other buildings, The Pari Mahal 
inside Shahalmi Gate which he used as his Katchery and the 
other his residential palace close to the Taxali Gate with a mosque. 
The palace has been obliterated but the traces of it and the mosque 
which was known as Wazir Khan Di Chhoti Masjid are still there 
in the locality known as Malahan Di Thatti between the Taxali 
and the Bhati Gate. Such is the life-story of a huiuble man 
who by sheer luck rose to the very highest position opened by a 
Punjabee under the Great Mughals. 
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THE VALUE OF J.OCAL HISTORY. 

By Pandit Siri Ram, 

Professor of History, D.A. V. College, Ldhofe. 

Of all the subjects forming part of our curriculum of studies 
in the secondary department history is undoubtedly the most 
interesting. Yet judging from certain signs it seems that the boys 
in our high schools do not like it over much. For most persons 
history is associated with a dry -as dust chronicle of events to be 
learnt by rote and to be taught withovit method. Of course those 
goodoldday.s have disappeared when a very competent headmaster 
of a vernacular middle school after experimenting just once with 
the teaching of the subject would end by exclaiming that he 
thought there was no use in his teaching the subject and the 
students might better learn it themselves. No tlouht we tried to 
learn it by ourselves because we also ha«l come to the jamc con- 
clusion. He had added just nothing to the two reigns we had been 
reading, though he very obligingly informed us that it was during 
the viceroyalty of Lord Lytton that he had passed his primary 
e.xaminution and during Hie viceroyuli> of Lord Ripon that 
he had passed thn.ugh the training college. Y’^et thotigh mtich 
progress has been made tne prospects of history teaching are still 
not very rea.ssuring. Like the truths of mathematical principles 
history never changes. Year in and year out it is the old 
drudgers of the history of England and of India. Day in and 
day out those old questions of t.he Fall of the Mughal Empire 
and the rise of the British in the East tax the students’ brain 
but seem to leave the teacher cold. It is a routine business. 
There is no change in the subjects prescribed, there are no 
perplexing problems to make you think and measure yourself 
as in Mathematics. Not only no attempt is made to correlate 
history with the surroundings of a boy, but it is generally 
thought impracticable to make such an attempt. This dull 
routine enfeebles the powers even of those who can and do some- 
times think for themselves and the result is stagnation if not 
worse. 

Of course the present not very creditable state of things can 
be traced to various courses. And, as naturally, its remedies 
are many and different. I think that a very effective remedy for 
raising the teaching of history out of the mere dull routine that 
it is in now lies in the teachers realising the value of local history. 

At present the subject lacks any but examination value and 
it is exactly here that local history comes in to brighten our study 
of our part. References to local history help both in a better 
presentation of facts as well as in a more intelligent grouping 
thereon. History and particularly the history of one’s own country 
becomes all the more interesting ii an attempt is made to correlate 
the story of our part to a boy’s surroundings. More than that, 
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propsriy handled, local history would fill the same place in the 
teaching of the subject which is now occupied by practical work 
in physics and chemistry. It would also provide the teacher 
Avith a stimulant by means of which he can be made to think of 
his subject more respectfully. 

Let us take these things in order. Local history I claim can 
make history teaching more interesting. The correlation of 
certain facts about boys’ surroundings with general and broad 
movements of history serve two useful purposes. A student is 
made to realise by such correlation that history is not simply 
a chronicle of the dead post but that it can be used for the eluci- 
dation of many perplexing problems of our days as well . The 
significance of his surroundings as well is better understood and 
the general drift of events becomes more intelligible. Let us 
take some concrete examples. Take the question of Akbar s 
religious vagaries, a problem which is difficult of presentation 
if we merely content ourselves with talking of the Ibadit Khana, 
the Famous Fatwa, the birth of the Din-i-Ilahi and its subsequent 
death. However learnedly a teacher may discourse on this sub- 
ject he would probably end by finding that his students were 
mostly busy in enumerating these factors. But just imagine the 
effect of a reference to the famous couplet so current at Jawala 
Mukhi in the district of Kangra. 

Ofteiier than not a Hindu student would have heard the 
couplet recited by strings of pilgrims that pour into this famous 
shrine and it would bring back certain memories to him which 
may certainly invest the religious policy of Akbar with a new 
meaning. He may oven remember some pious pilgrim, back 
from the shrine, telling him how he saw the gold canopy in place 
over the head of the famous goddess. It would tell him more 
effectively than anything else about Akbar’s experimenting nature, 
his religious vagaries, and his tolerance for other religions as well. 
Again the sort of government or lack of government which we 
in the Punjab experienced soon after the death of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh can be recalled to the student’s memory effectively by a 
reference to some of the local traditions about the first and the 
second Sikh Wars. For example, Lahore treasures the tradition 
that Rani Jindan sent oil seeds instead of gunpowder to her 
soldiers just before an important battle. There is the tradition 
current at Una, District Hoshiarpur, that there the head of the 
Bedi family very seriously sought to prevent the crossing of the 
English by putting up an ordinary fence of thorny bushes across 
the stream Sawan. There is then the stay of Bani Jindan at 
Sheikhupura to bo told. All these things appeal to a boy’s sense 
of curiosity and he can remember them better and puzzle out 
the meaning of general currents of Indian History by their help* 
There are many other phases of our history which con be 
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better elucidated by these means. That composed mass oi 
customs and traditions which goes by the name of tlie caste 
system can be made much more intelligible by examples drawn 
from the locality. It is no use telling a student at random about 
the social, cultural, hygienic, local or religious factors which played 
such an important part in the development of this system. But 
when he is told that Ahluwalias have developed into a separate 
sub-caste from the name of the village Abluwal, when it is ex- 
plained that the Vasudev subcaste among the Brahmans has 
Vasudev Shri Krishna as their deity, that the bifurcations of the 
erstwhile Kashatriyas into Rajpi»ts and Khatri points out 
an important exclusion, the caste system becomes a living reality 
to them and they understand it much better. Again a student 
of the Hoshiarpur District can be made to follow the building 
up our means of communications during the British period if he 
be told, for example, the story of the building of the road from 
Hoshiarpur to Una by Pandit Govind Ram of Khudin the last 
quarter of the XIXth century. Again Bairam's quarrel with 
Akbar and his subsequent wanderings in the Punjab can be made 
much more intelligible to a student of the Doab by telling him 
that he first halted at JuUuiidur, was pursued to Guna Chore 

and submitted at Examples can be multiplied but I think 

I have now made my meaning clear. 

But this is not all. Local history amplifies our knowledge 
of general history as well. Many places have got traditions of 
their own which she dlight on many dark corners of our history. 
Take the Chopriana at Jullundur. There the Samadh of Lakh- 
data just inside the city is associated with the legend that a 
forefather of the Chopras paid one lakh of rupees to ^^hahab-ud* 
Din in order to effect the release of certain prisoners. How re- 
freshing it would be to handle the document wherein it is claim- 
ed this payment of money is entered and what fresh fields of 
inquiry it would open. But a very fruitful source of information is 
supplied by the traditions of the migration of different families 
from one place to another. Every family treasures up traditions 
of its having come from some distant place and though the 
reasons arc not explained, they can be very well guessed. 

Of course the cases of gravitation of the population from the 
country to the cities is intelligible. But when it is otherwise, 
when a family of influence and position leaves a city and settles 
down in an out-of-the-way corner, there must be history behind 
it. The simple fact treasured up by generations of “ Kanungos’’ 
for example, when they state that they left Bata la, 
a busy town in Sikh times and settled down at Jakhcra, a small 
sleepy village wanting even the neecessaries of life, is suggestive. 
This migration must be associated with some particular phase of 
court intrigue which drove out these trusted servants of the Sikh 
Government. There is then the ruling house of Raipur in the 
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Kangra District. The family' now occupies a very high position 
among tlie Rajputs of the Kangra District, but we have only to 
consult their genealogical tree to discover that some fifteen 
generations back this family was founded by a Brahmin from 
Southern India. Take also the family feucl between Ladhu Raj- 
puts and Vasdev Brahmins. It illustrates in a striking manner 
some of the wild customs of those ages when generations of succes- 
sors had to do penance for the sins of their forefathers. Old grants, 
an<l firman, collections of old letters also can be made to yield 
much interesting and useful information. It may be said that 
they are not readily available everywhere. I beg to differ. Patient 
search would always be rewarded and there is no rcasoiFto suppose 
that the records of, say the 8ikh times, have perished so spon. 
Thus family traditions, stories of migrations of the families from 
one place to another, stray grants of firmans of the Sikh or the 
Mughal times, collections of letters even of a very distant 
past can be used by an intelligent teacher for the purpose of 
amplifying the knowledge of his Students. 

Jtut local history does more than that. Once it is recognized 
that tlic function of a teacher of history is not simply to repeat 
the oft-told story of our development in the old hackneyed tunes, 
the dullness of its teaching disai>pears. Pursuit of local history 
and antiquities on however humble a scale, would provide the 
teacher with the stimulant that he now lucks. Much can bo done 
to brighten the dullness of the subject. Problems and exercisescan 
be devised with profit to draw out and collect the local tradition 
of the neighbourhood. It is not given to every one of us to con- 
tribute much to the world’s knowledge of our country’s history. 
Yet it is possible for all of us to make this part more real and more 
liv’ing to ourselves at least. This research, on however humble 
a scale it might be, sometimes opens out unexpected views of his- 
tory. There is one department of historical research where the 
pursuit of local history can prove immensely useful. The identi- 
fication of many places mentioned in the Mughal histories remains 
to be done and here local knowledge is invariably useful. Only 
some time back I was reading the Tabqat-i-Akbari of Bakhshi 
Nizam-ud-Din, where, describing the wanderings of Bairam Khan 
after his return to the Punjab from the Gujrat with a view to 
disturb the peace of the country, Bakhshi Nizam-ud-Din men- 
tioned the village of 1*^ The name had puzzled Sir Eliot, 
and he had failed to identify the place. Some thought suggested 
it to me that it was 1^ in the Hoshiarpur district. It 

was found to be correct. It was because I* had heard the name 
many times before. Many of us, I believe, would be able to render 
invaluable services to the advancement of historical studies in 
India, if we were to utilize our talents well. There is, then, that 
invaluable fund of local anecdotes and traditions which is fast 
disappearing. There is not much hope of any systematic attempt 
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at collecting all this vast material ; but it is given to us to pre- 
serve much of it by our own efforts. Let us make a determined 
attempt and perform our own share of the work. 

Local history can thus be made to serve all the useful purposes 
which I indicated at the outset. It can correlate the storj' of the 
past to a boy’s surroundings, give him a surer grip on the subject, 
amplify his knowledge and above all give Ijini tliat zest in the 
subject which is now lacking. For the teacher it would achieve 
all this and more. It will help him to a more intelligible presenta- 
tion of facts and more than anything else it wo\i!<l provide him 
with a work of his own which is sure to transform his whole out- 
look on life and his work. 


SUMMARY OF A PAPER ON CATTLE. 

By Ch. Abdul Hamid Khan, P. C. S., 

Circle Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Punjab. 

There are 15,00,00,000 of cattle in India, 3,71,00,000 of which 
are cows. The average daily yield per cow is less than 3 seers for 
only 0 — 7 months of the year ; if India improved her cattlc-biecd- 
ing even up to the lowest standard in Europe wheie the Italian 
cow (comparatively a poor milker) gives 10 seers a day for 10 
months of the year, we should add to the wealth of tlie country 
no less than 5,68,08,00,000 (5,580,800,000) rupees ; this loss 

exceeds the total land revenue of India for 15J years. In this 
calculation I have excluded half the number of cows in the coun- 
try which may be too young or too old or unfit for milk produc- 
tion ; I have also given an allowance of 50% of the milk produc- 
tion for the upkeep of the cows. Still gieoter lo.ss is suffered 
through poor draught animals. In Holland cows give 17 seers 
daily for 10 months in the year anfl in some instances, in England 
and Denmark the figure is still higher, reacliing up to 27 seers 
daily. 

Similar good results, produced by proper breeding, are given 
in dairy farms in India; for instance, a cross-biccd cow at Banga- 
lore gives 30 seers daily ; at Ferozepur, where a start was made 
in 1910 to improve the Scvliiwal breed, the improvement in 15 
years was from 2| to 7^ seers; this is very satisfactory when we 
remember that Denmark took 45 years to increase its milk yield 
from to 9 seers. 

District Boards have introduced some bulls for breeding 
purposes but there are only 1,957 bulls in the whole cf the 
Punjab, i.e., 1 bull for every 1,533 cows. To maintain a geed 
breed 1 bull to each 60 cows is required. The value of these bulls 
is much reduced since there is no attempt at improving the 
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oow8» the bulls are used too freely, no record is kept of their 
service, no pedigree record is maintained and no one is res- 
ponsible for the upkeep of the bulls. 

There is no need to attempt breeds, only proper selection 
among indigenous cattle is required. There are good breeds 
such as the Dhami, Hissari, and Sahiwal breeds in the Punjab, 
Malvi in Central India, Amrit Mahal in Mysore, Nellore breed 
in Madras and the Sindhi in Sindh. The Dhami and Hissari 
breeds are famous ns draught cattle and the Sahiwal as milkers. 

The Co-operative Department in the Punjab has institut- 
ed Cattle Breeding Societies, members of which pledge themselves 
to use only the approved bulls with selected cows. There are 
125 such societies with 2,487 members most of whom possess one 
cow. Results are satisfactory. Recording societies run parallel 
to these societies. 


CO-OPERATION AND EDUCATION. 
By Khan Bashir Ahmad, M.A., LL.B., 
Secretary^ Punjab Co-operative Union, 

Inthoduction. 


The subject of Co-operation and Education is so vast that 
its exhaustive and comprehensive exposition within the allotted 
time seems somewhat difficult. Therefore 1 deem it wise to con- 
fine niy discussion to the four main aspects of the question only : 

1. What are the aims of Co-operation and Education and 
how far are they identical 1 

2. How far education is essential for the success of Co- 
operation and what part Co-operation plays in the advancement 
of education 1 


3. How educated persons can be induced to take part in 
the Co-operative Movement 1 

4. What Co-operation and Education can dc by working 
together « 

Co-operation is the new Religion of Thrift, Self-help, Self- 
Co-opention. sacrifice and Social Service. It is the religion 
lu Aims. of Unity in Multiplicity and Multiplicity in Unity. 

It teaches us that each one is for the good of all ; and all aio 
for the benefit of each. Each man shall work for all and all 
shall work for each is its first commandment. Its oardir.al 
virtue.s are thrift, integrity, self-reliance and self-surrender. It 
stands out for moral uplift, for honesty and for the homely 
virtues ♦h<t count po much in the daily lives of the pe:.ple. 
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The co-operative estimate of humanity means a new outlook 
on life on ths individual and his relations to the family, to the 
community, to the nation, and to the world. The Co-operative 
movement is a struggle not against individxials or any class or 
party, but against a social system based on selfishness and work- 
ing through competition. Our destiny is the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth, which shall have for foundation sure and strong tlie 
freedom of the individual to develop himself, in peace and through 
industry, for service in the common good. Every man has a 
natural right to food, to raiment and to shelter. The Co-operative 
principle is that these common needs shall be satisfied, not by 
trading for individual profit, but by exchange for mutual benefit. 
‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself’ is the teaching of Co-operation. 
When man no longer lusts for private gain the barrier to right 
relations between men and between nations will be removed and 
this will lead to the establishment of economic brotherhood 
which Co-operation aims at. It aims at better farming, better 
business, better living. It stands for the freedom of the indivi- 
dual and aims at the material, social and moral uplift of the 
masses and economic emancipation of the population.^ It 
makes people better men, better citizens and better patriots. 
It is a national movement and its aim is the reconstruction 
and organisation of the country and creating true national life in 
the country. It leads to self-government and makes India a 
nation. In it lies the salvation of the Punjab, nay, the whole of 
India. 

The entire object of true education is to make people not 
merely do the right things but enjoy the right 
^oiTeoU ’ things, not merely industrious but to love 

^ * industry, not merely learned but to love 

knowledge, not merely pur© but to love purity, not merely just 
but to hunger and thirst after justice. The end of education is 
to prepare us for comj>let€ living. For complete living wc must 
know in what way to treat our mind, in what way to bring up a 
family, in what way to behave as citizens, in what way to utilize 
those sources of happiness which nature supplies, how to use 
our faculties to the greatest advantage of ourselves and others. 
Education makes us men and teaches us the methods by which we 
can advance our economic and moral prosperity. 


Co-operation and education, then, in addition to their special 
objects, stand for the amelioration of the poor and have the 
common aim of improving the material, social and moral 
condition of the people. 


Now let us see what part education plays in the advancement 
of oo-operation. 
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it is an open secret that co-operation without education is 
Education ^ dead force and is doomed to failure. Education 

lu Kolp to is essential for Co-operation. Co-operation cannot 
Uo-oporatioa. achieve a great success in a country where the people 
cannot read and write and do not learn its main principles. Its 
success lies in the education of the masses. 


Why is it that the progress of the co-operative movement 
in India has been slow, at least in its beginning 1 

because the idea was new to the 
Obstacle. people and therefore they did not readily 

accept it, while others say that the people were not 
convinced of its potentialities and therefore were afraid of coming 
into its fold. But the right answer is the appalling illiteracy of 
the people. The greatest obstacle in the way of the co-operative 
movement has been and is illiteracy. A body of illiterate men, 
however much they may learn co-operative principles by rote, 
are not in a position in actual practice to translate tliose princi- 
ples into action. They are necessarily dependent on their literate 
neighbours for help and guidance. Books, pamphlets, magazines, 
libraries, even films and slides, cannot prove of much use to the 
people who are illiterate. And, as pointed out by the Begistrar 
in this year’s annual report, very little is effected unless the mes- 
sage is orally delivered to each man. The best form of oral teach- 
ing is by song, a lesson long ago learned by the folk high schools, 

and rugged bards have sprung up in several districts of the Pun- 
jab who express themselves with a pungency that pricks the 
guilty mind. 


We, then, see that the success of co-operation depends on 

S^booi*^astoM^ spread of education and it is the educated people, 
to clvo^rltioo G^pecmlly the schoolmasters, who have been respon- 
ia oilior Oouu- sible in many European countries for the cstablish- 

mont and spread of the co-operative movement, 
o-operatioii in Houmania, an agricultural country now rapidly 
advancing, was practically founded by school-masters, and to-day 
there is scarcely a village throughout the country in which 
co-operation is not widely spread and it is still in many oases under 
the guidance of the school master. 

. . schoolmaster has great powers. In other countries 

It IS the schoolmaster to whom everybody turns for help. He 
IS the man who feels it his duty, as a servant ns well as a leader 
of the community, to help everybody who turns to him. The 
school master shares and guides all local interests. 

But here in the Punjab the school master has a very limited 
jieir education and of his responsibilities and also 

majtor*. ** **** powers. There are very few who study 

XL. books on any other subject except their own and 

I their outlook. The school-master has been aptly 

described as a nation builder. India is a country of illiterate 



\ 
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people and the school-master can act as a national constructor 
by removing illiteracy. He should take co-operation as a means 
of creating national life in his country. Removal of illiteracy 
will make the villager a good citizen and a better moral being as in 
Denmark, where the Folk High Schools have achieved great suc- 
cess in this respect. So far as the young men of the universities 
are concerned, the field of co-operation offers a unique ojjportunity . 
Let me remind you of the example of the university students of 
Finland who, when they saw their country lagging behind in the 
march of progress and getting economically impoverished, 
handed themselves for the work of co-operative organisation and 
did not rest content until they had organised the whole country 
for co-oi)erative education, sale and distribution and thus not 
only saved their country from ruin but brought it back to econo- 
mic prosperity and to the rank of progressive nations. 

The Rural Community Councils in Scotland and the English 
Itural Com. Village Clubs Associations in England, composed of 
munitjr CouD- many of the most prominent leaders of jjublic life, 
cil*. are making organiseti attempts to resuscitate the 

villages by the encouragement of agriculture, by inducing 
and providing facilities to educated men to settle down in the 
country in agricultural pursuits, by the spread of adult education, 
by the resuscitation of village industries and the creation and 
encouragement of new ones, by the holding of extensive lectures 
throughout the rural areas at various places in close conjunction 
with the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and by the sys- 
tematic organisation of amusements and sports to render village 
life more attractive. Then, again, in Japan there are in every 
village voluntary agricultural associations, as also village clubs 
of young men engaged actively in constructive work in helping 
in the improvement of the village industries, agriculture and co- 
operation. If this work is considered necessary for the welfare 
of highly industrial nations like England and Japan, how much 
more important i.s it in India where village life represents a larger 
percentage of national resources both in men and wealth than in 
any other civilised country in the world and where any neglect 
of village life is sure to be attended with disastrous consequences 
to the nation ? 

Fortunately for us a Rural Community Board has been es- 
tablished in the Punjab last year with its headquarters at Lahore 
and having branches in districts which are known as Rural Com- 
munity Councils. The object of this Board is the enlightenment 
of rural and urban citizens. The agency through which this 
Board can work successfully is quite rightly the school-master 
in the town or in the village. 

There is a vast field of work for this Board to perform which 

may bo classified under the heads : — 

(1) Wealth, (2) Health, (3) Education, (4) Amusement and 
Recreation, (6) Settlement of petty disputes. 

k 
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Here is golden opportunity for the school-master to work in 
close connection witli the co-operative department. Let him 
rise to the occasion. The future of India rests with the school- 
masters, the destinies of the rising generations are in their hands. 
They should realize their vast powers and great responsibilities 
and toil ceaselessly in freeing India from economic and moral 
servitude which can only be done by co-operating with the Co- 
operative Department. 


\Ve have seen that education is essential to co-operation and 
co-operation cannot achieve great success without 
education. Now I will show what part co-opera- 
tion plays in the advancement of education and 
how it can bring the educated people in its 


Co-opor.\tioft 
ItA Aiti to 
iCducatioa. 

fold. 


The Compulsory Primary Education Act has not been so 
readily accepted as one would have desired, not 
Compulsory because there is no desire for education but 

Cdu'j^tcoii, because the comp\dsion comes from outside which 

the people abhor. A new method I»as been found 
by the co-operative department to make compulsory education 
more attractive by the establishment of Co-operative Compulsory 
Education Societies. 


Wo have in the Punjab now 140 co-operative compulsory 
education societies with nearly 7,000 parent members and about 
the same number of children. Seven of these are for girls. The 
members of these societies arc parents w'ho pledge themselves 
under by-laws to send their children, boys and girls, regularly to 
school. The defaulters arc fined not by any outside authority, 
but by their own committee. These societies are better than the 
ordinary compulsory education in this respect, that in this case 
compulsion comes not from outside, which is always repugnant 
to the people, but from inside, from the members themselves, to 
which they readily surrender. They have stimulated a desire 
for education and are making the path clear and easy for the 
introduction of the Compulsory Primary Education Act. 


It is highly desirable that the District Boards should start 
schools at places where there are compulsory education societies 
but no schools. 

One of the greatest obstacles which hampers the progress of 
education at the present movement is that the number of the 
students decrease as we go up from the first to the fourth class. 
Even the Compulsory Education Act has not been able to get 
over this difficulty. The solution lies in the organization of the 
co-operative compulsory education societies which can go a 
long way in producing the desired result. 
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India cannot wait for the time when her boj’s will be edxicotcd. 
r . j t:.j She must educate her adults along with the bov* if 
tion. She IS to derive any lasting advantage frcni res- 

ponsible self-government, towards which she is 
rapidly advancing. 

The screen of ignorance and illiteracy in the villages is so 
thick and opaque that villagers are not able to see even where 
their interests lie and which way they should turn for salvation. 
In the Punjab it was the co-operative department which realised 
the importance of adult education first of all and the credit of 
establishing the first adult schools in tlie Province goes to it and 
its example has been followed by the educational authorities. 
There are now 269 co-operative adult schools in the Punjab and 
8 are for women. Whenever a District Board is willing to take 
over a co-operative school we gladly transfer it. We are not 
rivals ; our work is that of pioneers. Here is a vast field for the 
educated people to serve the co-operative movement by offering 
their services for the teaching of the adults. The days of illi- 
terate men is past and educators and co-operators agree that if 
India is to bo a wise and a strong nation her men and also W’omen 
must be literate and broad-minded. We find that boys lapse to 
illiteracy after they leave the school. This defect can be remedied 
by means of adult schools, evening classes and reading rooms. 

India wastes a good deal of money every year in extra- 
vagant expenditure on marriages, funerals, bad 
Better Living, customs and evil practices. She cannot become a 

rich country unless this wastage of money is stopped. 
For this purpose we have 59 Societies of better living in the 
Punjab with more than 2,000 members. Educated people can 
help these societies in two ways. They can show by their own 
example what better living means and they can help others in 
removing evil practices. 

One of the causes of the poverty of the Indian peasant is 
litigation. Co-operation tries to stop litigation 
Arbitration. by means of Arbitration Societies in which 

members undertake to lay all their dispute before 
a Panchayat. If a member goes to a law court instead of 
referring his quarrel to the society for decision the committee 
can fine him. We hope to revive the panchayat system bv 
means of the arbitration societies in the Punjab. 

Then we have 105 unregistered school supply societies and 
their turn-over during the year was about 
Supply. Hg. 1,00,000 for the most part in stationery. 

These societies purchase stationery and other school 
material, at wholesale price and then sell them to their members — 
the school boys. These societies have proved of some use in 
spreading the co-operative idea among the school boys. The 
Khalsa College and the Reformatory School at Amritsar with 
4 normal schools elsewhere, sold Rs, 66,600 worth of goods. 
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Co-operation is nothing but a combined effort to avert all 
forms of wast^j in the human affairs and to effect 
Thrift. economy in the interest of th^ community and of 

its individual members. Thrift is both an 
individual and a national virtue. It is needed not only 
for the well-being of the individuals jiractising it but also for the 
advance of the whole community. A country’s prosperity, its 
industries, trade and commerce all depend on the thrift of its 
people. An unthrifty man is his own enemy and a traitor to Ins 
country. And thrift is the proper sphere of the school-master 
in the co-operative movement. There are 558 thrift societies 
consi.sting mostly of school-masters in the Punjab. 

All the.se various forms of co-operative societies— com- 
pulsory education, adult schools, better living, arbitration, 
supjily and thrift — play an important part in the spread of 
education and make the educated people, especially the school- 
master, interested in the co-operative movement which is so very 
essential for its success. 

Tlie school-master can serve the co-operative movement in 
various ways. He can act as a secretary in an illiterate society, 
and can save us from the circle secretary who is a great curse to 
the movement ; he can help the adult schools by offering his 
honorary services, he can work as a friend, philosopher and a 
guide in bettor living and arbitration societies. But he must 
acquaint himself with at least the basic principles of co-operation 
if ho is to be of any real use. Because, as recently remarked by 
Lord Linlithgow, Chairman of the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture. in the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Conference, the 
greatest enemy of the co-operative movement in this country 
and in any other is the uninformed enthusiast and the people 
who think that enthusiasm and zeal can take the place of careful 
study and exact knowledge. They cannot. 

India is a poor country Oiough its land is rich and fertile. 
There are two harvests in a year, crops grow udth little trouble 
and e.xpeiise and the people arc industrious. Yet their con- 
dition is miserable. A graphic account of the miserable lot of 
the Indian peasant has been given by His Highness the 
Agha Khan in his work on India in Transition. Des- 
cribing the daily routine of the humdrum life of the toiling 
psasant in this lack-a-day world he sees the ill-clad villagers, men, 
women and children, thin, weakly and made old beyond their 
years, by a life of underfeeding and over-work, who have been 
astir before day-break and have partaken of o scanty meal con- 
sisting of some kind or other of coarse cold porridge, of course, 
without sugar or milk, With bare and hardened feet they 
roach their fields and immediately begin to furrow their ex- 
hausted soil, with lean cattle of a poor and hybrid breed 
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usually sterile and milkless. A short rest at mid-day and 
a handful of dried corns or beans for food is followed by a con- 
tinuance till dusk of the same laborious scratching of the soil. 
Then they plod their weary way homeward in the chilly evening, 
every member of the family shaking with malaria or fatigue. A 
drink of water probably contaminated, the munching of a piece 
of hard black chapati, a little gossip round the peepul tree, and 
then the day ends with heavy unrefreshing sleei> in dwellings, 
sheltering also their cattle, and so insanitary that European 
farmers would dread to use even as pig stys. Such is the 
miserable and pitiable lot of the peasant in India. 


The causes of India’s poverty are illiteracy, want of thrift, 
lack of organisation, want of self-helpand self-reliance, litigation 
and evil customs. All these causes can be remedied by means of 
co-operation and education and India can become a rich and 
a prosperous country if her people but try. 


Now lot us consider the measures which should be adopted 

Co-operation— spread of co-operation in schools and 

How wiucatod colleges and among educated classes. We have 
pereouB can bo already seon the various forms of co-operative socie- 
int«ro8t«d in it. ties which can go a long way in making educated 

persons interested in the co-operative movement and can induce 
them to join the co-operative brotherhood for their own benefit 
and for the benefit of the country and the nation. 


In addition to these measures the system of lectures, which 
is the most effective method of propaganda among 
Locturw. educated classes, has been adopted and is acted 

upon by the Co-operative Department from the 
very start ot the movement. Now that the movement has reach- 
ed a stage at which it must progress rapidly without much effort 
wo should make an organised attack on the educated classes by 
moans of lectures and win them still more to our side so that they 
may co-operate with us in spreading the true principles of co- 
operation which is so very essential for the safe progress of the 
movement. 


It is highly desirable that co-operative lessons should be 
introduced in the text-books of the schools and 
co-operation should bo included in the curriculum 
of the University. We have already a few books 
in Urdu such as * Rafiq-i-ZamLndar* written by K. B. Sh. Nur 
Bahi, which contain co-operative lessons. Such books should 
be multiplied and introduced in schools. 
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If we arc to induce the educated persons to take interest in 
the study of co-operation we should establish co- 
operative leading rooms ivith oo-operative 
magazines, periodicals and journals. Ibesc reading 
rooms will prove of immense vahie in spreading the true 
principles of co-operation. 

The Punjab Co-operative Union — the chief non-official co- 
operative democratic institution of the province — has already 
.started vernacular libraries at the headquarters or small central 
banks and banking unions. 

India is crying for self-government ; but democracy in the 
hands of illiterate and ignorant persons is a danger- 
raiion* ^ instrument. The electorates in India are illi- 

Kduention tciatc and do not know how to exercise their vote. 

® boon to the country 
unless wc educate the electorates and the voters 
in the art of self-government, and the best way of educating 
them is by means of co-operation. Co-operation leads to 
self-government and makes India a nation. A co-operative 
society is a true parliament. 

The salvation of India lies in the spread of both co-operation 
and education. Co-operators arc always too glad to stretch their 
helping liand for the spread of education and it would not bo too 
high a hope for them to expect in return from the educated persons 
their ungrudging help in the advancement of Co-operation. Thus 
and only thus can India attain self-government and free herself 
from the economic, social and moral servitude and can stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the free nations of the world. There- 
fore let us rise to the occasion and gird our loins not to grudge 
any sacrifice, however great, for the achievement of this noble 
and high aim by means of co-operation and education which arc 
tw’in sisters. 


WISE USE OF MONEY. 

By Saedab Lachhman Sikob. 

Before discussing the wise use or otherwise of money, its 
definition, origin and a short history seem to be necessary. 
There is no very general agreement upon the point as to what is 
meant by money but it may be defined as being an object which 
is widely accepted in payment for goods or in discharge of other 
kinds of business obligations. It is the means of payment created 
and enforced by the authority of the state. To trace its origiii 
we should take ourselves back to the early primitive stages of 
society wherein every one was at once a buyer and a seller and 
business was effected hy a direct transfer of commodities, ory in 
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other words, the barter system was in vogue. This S 5 *stem was 
one of the most inconvenient and unpractical of operations, since 
before barter could l>e s\icees.sfully cfTectcd, the possessor of a 
commodity must not only find some one willing to acquire the 
object he possesses, but one able and willing to give him in return, 
the precise object he wants. The inconveniences attendant upon 
the system even in the simple conditions of primitive life led to 
the use of some article intrinsically valuable and not too easily 
perishable which could be generallj’ accepted in exchange for 
things for which other men had no immediate use. Among 
different tribes and at different times different things such as cattle 
and sheep, horses, canjel and oxen, furs, skins, and cowries have 
boon used as mediums of exchange and the measure of value, 
Maize in Central America and olive oil in the Mediterranean 
region long served as currency. As late as 1732 we find the legis- 
lature of Maryland making tobacco and Indian corn legal tender. 
Later on, the precious metals were found to be peculiarly well 
fitted to serve as money in view of their many useful qualities, 
such as, durability, portability and homogeneity, etc., etc. Con- 
sequently they replaced the primitive forms of money. In the 
earliest phase they were weighed in every single transaction. 
With the lapse of time they were shaped into rings, discs and 
roughly out pieces, but even then the scales were indispensable 
for tho.^e who bought and sold. The earliest coinoge of money 
is usually attributed to the Greeks of Asia Minor. The final stoge 
in the evolution of money is marked by the introduction of tokens, 
more especially substitutes in the form of pieces of paper which 
can represent any desired value tlius facilitating the rapid 
payment, exchange and transport of enormous sums which is 
would be difficult to effect with metallic money. The first issue 
of paper money may bo traced back to the twelfth century in 
the form of bills of exchange and the state issued paper money 
in France in the 18th century. With the development in banking 
the substitutes for metallic moncj' have considerably multiplied. 

After a brief survey of the meaning, origin and the early 
history of money, the next question that naturally comes up for 
consideration is, what is the point of using money, or, in other 
words, what are the advantages of substituting money economy. 
Firstly, money generalises the purchasing power of the consumer 
and enables him to make his claims on society in whatever form 
he likes best. Secondly, it enables the producer to attend ex* 
olusivoly to his own industry and so to add more effectively to the 
general flow of services and goods which constitutes the real income 
of society. Ho is saved the trouble of bartering his products for 
his own requirements and thus can devote time and energy to 
specialize his industry. Thirdly, it facilitates the making of loans 
and payments in advance. The commodity could also, no doubt, 
bo loaned out to some extent but the procedure would he very 
cumbrous and difficult, if it is to be done on a large scale. 
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As mentioned above, money generalises the purchasing 
power of a con^uincr. Now it is exactly with the wrong or right 
use of this power that we arc primarily concerned for the pur- 
pDses of this paper. Every person has a responsibility as a con- 
sumer and upon the wise discharge of this obligation rests the 
real w^ll-being of society. This responsibility consists in the 
expenditure of money on the necessaries of life rather than luxuries 
or extravagance. It must be admitted that ‘ luxury’ is only a 
relative term and it would be absurd to lay down a hard and fast 
rule of spending for everybody and then to say that anj' excess 
above that is luxury. Things which arc luxury for persons be- 
longing to one social stratum of society, may be a necessity for 
those belonging to another. It may however be defined as any- 
thing without which one can do, without impairing his health of 
body and mind. 

This sermon of expenditure on necessaries might seem to 
bo interfering with one’s freedom of action ; men in possession 
of money may argue that they have earned it by dint of their 
intelligence and grit or have inherited it from their parents or 
guardians and consequently they have every right to spend it 
in whatever way they like. But a little reflection will make it 
clear that they have a duty to perform in return for certain faci- 
lities afforded to them by society. Consequently they cannot in 
justice spend money in a way which is detrimental to its interests. 
If the wealth is inherited he owes its peaceful possession to society 
and if it is self-acquired he owes it to the training given and the 
opportunities afforded by society. In either case he is indebted 
to Society for the enjoyment of his w’ealth. 

Now the question arisen as to how expenditure on extra- 
vagance and luxuries is pernicious from the view-point of society. 
The fact is that money spent on luxuries and extravagance in- 
creases production of those things and since the producing power 
of mankind is limited, the capital, energy and labour required 
for production of necessaries are decreased to that extent. Thus 
every purchase of an article of luxury stiffens the price of neces- 
saries and makes the poor poorer. If we abstain from or reduce 
our luxurious and frivolous consumption, theproduotion of luxuries 
is checked and capital and energy are set free for the production of 
necessaries. Now if each consumer begins to realise the fact that 
he should spend money only on goods and services really wanted 
and gives up the practice of spending on luxuries and extra- 
vagance, a large saving should be effected. The next thing to 
be considered is what use money thus saved will be put to, because 
saving by itself cannot workout the economic salvation of the 
people; it is not the end but only the means. Three alternatives 
suggest themselves. Firstly, it may be hoarded but the disad- 
vantages attendant on this are too obvious to be mentioned and 
no sane man oan approve of this stupid practice. In the words 
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of Mr. Calvert “ a rupee idle is a producer idle and lacs of rupees 
idle would make the country poor.” Secondly the savings may 
be given to those who arc in need of money. This might tem- 
porarily increase the purchasing power of the needy and for the 
time being may better their lot. But this will produce a host of 
parasites who will always require to be spoon-fed and the spirit 
of enterprise so very essential for the well-being of society, will 
be hopelessly stifted. The last, but not the least, and in fact the 
most important alternate is to invest the savings either directly 
or indirectly in some productive industry. Money thus employed 
has more or less a permanent existence. It goes on making more 
wealth and employing more labour, increasing thereby the pur- 
chasing power of the poor and enabling them to enjoy comparative- 
ly greater comforts, whereas money that is spent on luxuries or 
extravagance is wasted as soon as the fleeting life of the toy that 
it buys is over or the momentary pleasure bought has been en- 
joyed. The history of advanced countries amply illustrates the 
fact that no economic progress is possible unless the people save 
and what is still more important, put their savings to pro- 
ductive use. 

Now coming to the conditions prevalent here in the Punjab, 
we SCO that the significance of the wise use of money is very little 
understood. The fact finds its demonstration in the lavish 
oxpan Uture on ornament.s, ceremonial occasions, festivities and 
litigation — which jnore often than not, constitutes one of the 
main causes of widespread distress and almost grinding povertj' 
among the people. 

Generally speaking. Nature hero has been far more lavish in 
her bounties than in most of European countries w’hich are con- 
sidered to be some of the richest. The soil is more fertile and 
yield two harvests a year. It is less dependent on manure than 
soil of other countries and requires a very little artificial drainage. 
Despite these advantages, the economic position of the people is 
anything but .satisfactory. The responsibility for this unhappy 
state of affairs mainly devolves upon ourselves. The resources 
of nature have not been exploited to tlie full and the soil which 
provides an inexhaustible source of wealth has not been made 
to produce the maximum it can. Whatever is obtained by 
our half-hearted and crude methods is not utilised well and 
made to do the full day’s work. Most of our actions are regxilated 
by public sentiment and conventions rather than w hat ought or 
ought not to be. The question of expenditure is no exception. 
Wo spend on certain things simply because w’e see o\ir neighbours do 
it. The habit of sheop-like mimicry is too strong for us. Tlie 
statement is clearly borne out by our expenditure on jewelry. 
Most of the people spend on ornaments not because they can 
afford it but simply because, by common usage, it has come 
to be considered a sign of richness. The wrong notion 
of prestige and honour tempts them on to ostentatious display. 
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It mny be argued by some that jewelry is a form of investment 
and its existence as such coxild be justified when life and property 
were not secure but with the establishment of peace and order 
there seems to be no reason why this unwise and wasteful practice 
slionhl continue. The money for the purpose is sometimes bor- 
r<nve<l at exorbitant rates of interest and the article even if sold 
immediately after it is out of the smith}' will hardly fetch |ths 
of its original cost. “Inlndia,” says Professor Kale, “jewelry 
has been the average person’s bank which yields no interest and 
does not always ensure security. As soon as a man has made a 
small saving ho will hasten to convert it into an ornament for 
himself, Ins wife or his child.” The enormous waste that results 
from locking up capital in this way, can bo judged from the 
fact that in the year 1022-23, about 41 million pounds worth 
of precious metal or over 40 per cent, of the world’s production 
in that year was iin])ortod and in the last 50 years the amount 
exceeds five hundred million pounds, a sum probably nearly 
sufiicieiit to pay off the whole agricultural debt of the country.” 
Had this amount been utilised in financing some industry, the 

have made a fair advance on the road to prosperity. 

The huge expenditure on social ceremonie.s affords another 
instance of unwi.se use of money and is res})onsible for tremend- 
ous waste. Of all ceremonies, marriage furnishes an occasion for 
the most reckless expenditure. In most cases the money required 
for the purpose is borrowed ami often carries alarmingly high rates 
of interest. With the amounts thus raised, the guests not a few 
in number arc entertained on a sumptuous scale for days together, 
a host of faqirs and menials is fed an<l presents are exchanged ; 
(hiiury dresses whicii are seldom if ever used are prepared 
for Hie bii«le at no small cost. To complete the whole show fire- 
works arc displayed and bands engaged. Money is thus ruthlessly 
squandercfl in these and a hundred other ways on such occasions 
and more often, as soon as the heat of the moment is over the man 
finds himself deep into the mire of debt from which it is not 
always easy to extricate himself. The evil becomes all the more 
pernicious in view of the fact that marriages are not a few in num- 
ber. Owing to early marriage no sooner is a generation settled 
than another springs up ; there is thus an endless chain of mar- 
riages and none but the rich can stand the strain. 

Next in order come the funeral ceremonies. Largo amounts 
are spout on the funerals of aged parents and in some tribes, e.g., 
Bagri Jats, more money is spent on such occasions than even on 
marriages. Personal enquiries which I was able to institute in 
Fazilka Sub-Division of Ferozoporo District from men of this 
tribe some years back filled mo with wonder and dismay, when I 
learnt that thousands of rupees, to say nothing of hundreds, were 
wasted on such occasions. Often the hosts as well as the guest? 
drank to the dances of the professional girls. 
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These are not the only ceremonies which arc responsible 
for and the occasions of enormovis waste of monej-. There are 
betrothals, births of sons and many other occasions which witness 
more or less similarly lavish expenditure and leave the poor 
poorer. 

Litigation constitutes another great source of waste. "In 
the years 1919-21 the number of suits 61ed in the Punjab average 
over 188,000 and the number of persons brought to trial 268,000." 
According to ISIr. Calvert’s estimate 21 millionpersons attend the 
courts every year in one capacity or the other and from three to 
four crores of rupees are annually wasted in the process. What is 
•specially deplorable is the fact that there are no signs of decrease 
and that there is a complete lack of constructive ctlorts to check 
this enormous waste. Unhappily the necessity of sound economic 
leadership is not properly appreciated even by the educated and 
the exploitation of the poor and the ignorant by the interested 
persons is allowed to continue to the great loss of the province as a 
whole. 

The sad tale of the various sources of waste is yet hardly 
complete. The ever-increasing use of intoxicating liquor adds 
materially to the misery. The system of money-lending in vogue 
encourages much improvident borrowing and incidentally improvi- 
dent expenditure. The establishment of i>eacc and order afforded 
facilities for the accumulation of wealth and with the increase in 
wealth there arc now more persons with money to lend. They 
compete with one another in offering loans, whatever the security, 
in order to employ their capital. It is no concern of theirs to see 
to what use the borrowed money is put. The evils of facile 
and uncontrolled credit arc aggravated by the ignorance of the 
people about the proper use of borrowed capital. The inevitable 
result is the increasing indebtedness of the people. The total 
agricultural debt of the Province, according to Mr. Darling’s esti- 
mate, amounts to Rs. 90crores of which the annual interestcharges 
arc Rs. 13 crorcSf t. e., nearly three times the land revenue. This 
^lount of debt is surely not heavy as compared with some of the 
VVestorn countries. In Prussia with a population of 36 millions, 
landowners’ debt in 1902 amounted to nearly Rs. 665 crores, yet 
before^ the War the country was as strong in agriculture as any 
other in the world. The difference between the two clearly illus- 
trates the importance of wide use of money. In Prussia the 
borrowed is devoted to land improvements, whereas in 
the Punjab most of the debt is unproductive, only a negligible 
amount almost certainly less than 6 per cent, goes to improve 
the land. 

The vicious system of money-lending thus must be replaced 
and the people taught the importance of saving and above all 
investing money in productive purposes, if the Province is to ad- 
vance along the road to prosperity. To achieve the end in view 
no other form of organization than that of co-operation is suitable. 
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Tlio Co-operative Credit Society checks improvident borrow- 
ing by advancing loans only for productive and useful purposes. 
It exercises vigilant watch on the application of money borrowed 
to the approved objects. Further, it inculcates the habit of thrift 
by requiring its members to contribute towards its share capital 
regularly. Again by accepting deposits it affords facilities to the 
people to invest their savings. The moral and material results 
achieved hitherto in this Province by these societies are simply 
wonderful and augur well for the future. 

To check extravagant expenditure on ceremonial occasions, 
a potent weapon has been devised in the form of Co-operative 
Better-Living Societies. Each member of such a society agrees 
to observe under penalty of fine such reformed customs and spend 
such amounts on ceremonies as the general meeting may approve. 
The weight of the strong public opinion so created, tends to 
reduce the extravagant and unwise expenditure to a considerable 
extent. To mention a concrete example, 32 Mohammadan Raj- 
puts of Barwa, a village in Jullundur District, could effect, by the 
help of such a society, within six months of its start, a saving of 
Rs. 5,000 nearly, which amount, according to their old customs, 
would have been wasted on 8 ceremonies that came off during the 
period. This is no small achievement and speaks volumes for 
the benefits likely to accrue to the people in future. 

Then again there are Co-operative Arbitration Societies, the 
members whereof pledge themselves to settle their disputea locally 
instead of resorting to the courts. Frivolous litigation is consider- 
ably checked and enormous waste of time and money stopped by 
means of these societies. There are other miscellaneous co-opera- 
tive societies, each of which aims at reducing waste or increasing 

income and thereby promoting prosperity among the people. 

* 

To sum up, no economic progress is possible unless the people 
learn and practise the wise use of money. As shown above, 
co-operation is the best form of organisation calculated to achieve 
the ond in view. It is thus the bounden duty of every 
well-wisher of the country to do his bit to take the message of 
oo-operation to each hearth and home. 
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INDUSTKIES. 


By Sh. Manzoob Ali, 

I Mpector of Industrial Co operative Societies. 

The industries of the old days in India may be divided into 
two classes, rural and urban. 

The village industries primarily consisted of the production 
of staple articles necessary for the common people, to supply the 
simple needs of the villagers. ^ ' 

By urban industry is meant the art and luxury industry 
of the towns. 


The weaving of coarse fabrics by a weaver, the making of 
ordinary agricultural implements by a carpenter, and the mould- 
ing Of earthen vessels for agricultural and household necessaries by 

different forms of rural industry ; while the manu- 
facture of fine textiles, embroidery, fine gold and silver work, 

industry and many 

other artistic handicrafts fall under the second category 
borne further description of both these kinds of industries as they 

change that has been taking place in 
nec^sary*^**^^^^”^ stages with special reference to co-operation is 

always been, pre-eminently an agricultural 
^.‘'‘^ording to the first regular census of 1872, 66-2 
per cent, of its population was found to be engaged in agriculture 

agricultufal^abrrfr^ S 

the^f ^ population derivin| 

their livelihood from land. This percentage is still higher in 

in induXiL'l PoP'^^^tion though engaged 

t?on occupation have agriculture as a subsidiary occvla- 

tion. The peasantry form the overwhelming majority of the total 

fn ^the ecn The reil important u^t 

history of the old India was a village The 
financial condition of the peasants on account of the difference in 
geographical and political situation of the villages was not the 

r„ythr" rt aatS? T ofrepi" 

rprXed cond?f^ ^‘°^^ ^ They were generally found to be in a 

cXmunica^on century. The state of internal 

any ™oads anv defective. There were hardly 

we« o^v oractic^U ^ "^glected condition. They 

bullocks ^ The primitive type of carts drawn by 

were exorbitant w + ®B'^fiage of any agricultural produce 
Tffect of Jh i lant little trade was in exietencl The 

TheLsUndLrrialnroH^f^*?®^!''®” cxport trade is evident. 

the other In ilhiRtr P^^t of India were unknown to 

tno other. In illustration of this Dr. Birdwood in one of his 
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reports in 1803 on one of the Museums of India remarked that 
ICoftgarec ” and the exquisite stone ware of Agra were not 
known in Bombay until some specimens of it were sent there 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. It appears from 
other sources too that the art products of the north were un- 
known in the south. The consequences of this were an extremely 
liiiutecl market even for the best artistic products. Thus in the 
first half of the Ibth century the trade of India was restricted 
within very small bounds. The production was meant for local 
c msuiupiion by the petty chieftains and courtiers in case 
of sp'cialized articles. The internal trade of the country being 
in such a state the prices too varied at different parts. The fluc- 
tuations, especally in food-stuffs, were sudden and violent. 
Tiie prices in any i)articular year were dependent on the con- 
dition of the crops. In famine years, before the construction 
of the railways or other easy means of communication, there 
were no local resources or means to draw upon for supply. 
What now is considered merely a local scarcity became a ter- 
rible famine causing deaths by starvation to hundreds of people 

The one peculiarity of this village life on accotint of its isolat- 
ed situation was, that it was an entirely self-suflicient unit. 
All the main needs of the community were satisfied locally. It 
was only for such things as salt that recourse was had to an out- 
side market. A writer thus describes a Punjab village in 
those days, “ It grows its own food, makes its own implements, 
moulds its own domestic vessels. Its priests live within its 
walls. It docs without a doctor and looks to the outside world 
for nothing more than its salt and spices ” What is said of the 
Punjab applied almost to the rest of India. The artisans were 
in fact the servants of the village. Each cultivator paid a fixed 
portion of his each year’s produce for the services rendered to 
him by each one of the artisans. A carpenter or a smith was 
required to repair artd make all implements used in agricul- 
ture. Similarly the potter in return to the fixed share 
paid to him at each harvest, would make pots for a cultivator 
for his domestic and agricultural use. A weaver was an 
exception. Nowhere he was considered to be a village servant 
unless he undertook duties other than those ordained by his 
profession, because the services of his profession were not regu- 
larly required by all members of the village community. The 
occupations of the village artisans were hereditary and there was 
no competition from outside. Custom did not allow a cultivator 
to procure the goods required by him from outside although he 
might be able to obtain a better quality. The system, though 
protecting the artisan, did not increase his profioienoy in the 
craft. But by the system the needs of the villagers, on the whole, 
wore well served. The failure of crops or prevalence of famine 
affected the entire population of the village cultivators as 
well as artisans. 
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The occupation of India by the English in tlie later stage 
changed the entire outlook. The new civilisation brought by 
the British, resulting in improved means of communication aid 
transport, wrought a great change in the old system. Railways 
were constructed. Canals were dug. Public AVorks Depart- 
ments opened a new line of work for the people. The artisans 
fled to towns where they got into new spheres of activities. This 
all went greatly to undermine the old institution of a village com- 
munity as a self-contained unit. The whole village industry was 
revolutionised. 

Urban Industry in the Old Days. 

As remarked above the urban industry in the same period 
(the beginning of the 19th century) was mainly in the nature of 
handicrafts producing fine and luxurious products for the aris- 
tocracy. The industry in the towns was well organised and 
had reached in many things a high water mark of excellence. 
Some of the products began to enjoy world-wide reputation. 
Before the advent of the British the quality of such goods was 
unknown outside the place of its production. Among the best 
industrial products of the country may be mentioned the calicoes 
of Bengal, the muslin of Dacca, silk goods of Murshidabad and 
Kashmir shawls produced in Kashmir, Amritsar and Kuij-ur in 
the Punjab. Benares was famous for its brass and copper wares. 
The dama.sccnc work for ornamentation of arms was jiractised in 
Sindh and Punjab towns like Sinlkot and Kotli-Loharan. Raj- 
putana enamelled jewellery and stone carving was matchless, 
The marble inlaid work of Agra was no less renowned. The 
special characteristic of the high quality of these Indian products 
was that while maintaining their high artistic standard they 
never sacrificed utility. The chief industry of the country was 
the textile handicrafts. The muslin of Dacca*was best known of 
these. The Manchester manufacturer could not produce its like. 
Mr. T.N. Mukerjee in his book (Hand Book of Indian iiroducts in 
1883) mentions that a piece of the finest muslin 20 yards by 1 
could be made to pass through a finger ring. It required 0 inontl s 
for a weaver to finish this piece. Other fine cotton and silk fal.rics 
in other parts of the country like the dhotics and dopattas of 
Ahmcdabad and silk bordered cloth of Nagpur acquired a great 
fame. The woollen goods best known were the shawls produced 
in Ka.shmir, Amritsar, Ludhiana, and several other Punjab towns. 
These shawls became very popular in Europe especially in France 
where they were sent for a long time in great luimbers. The 
Franco-German War cut off the French demand, and afterwards 
change in the French fashion prevented its revival. Alas, the 
use of aniline dyes instead of old indigenous vegetable dyes, 
adulteration of cheap imported material and finally the production 
of cheap imitation shawls, have given a fatal blow to there 
industries. Besides the textile industry' most forms of artistic 
handicrafts were practised throughout the cities and capital towns 
of the country. 
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To bo brief, urban industry occupied a very very favourable 
position in India's economic life at the beginning of the 19th 
century, but the middle of the same century witnessed a rapid 
decline all round. The decline may be attributed to several 
causes : — 

(n) Tlie manufacturers of artistic goods were mainly 
patronised by the princes and their courtiers. The 
disappearance of their courts gave a rude shock 
to the industry. 

(6) The change in the fashion and tastes of people brought 
about by the British civilisation and influence. 

(c) More than anything else the competition of a more 
highly developed form of foreign industry. 

Indian goods successfully competed with them for some time. 
It was only after the series of inventions that led to the applica- 
tion of mechanical power to manufacture on a large scale, that 
the English and other industrialists gained a considerable advant- 
age over the artisans of this country. Still their deterioration 
is not complete. In the textile industry which is most important 
after agriculture there still remains in the opinion of the Indian 
Industrial Commission “ a number of specialized types of cloth 
of which the slow moving Indian customs decree the use especially 
in case of dress for women”. It is not possible for the power 
looms to produce at n profit these various types and specialities. 
This gives advantage to liandloom over powcrloom. The intro- 
duction of improved labour saving appliances in the textile and 
other industries can do a lot to improve the conditions of the 
Indian manufacturers. The special localised industry is still suc- 
cessfully beating the foreign competition. Only its system and 
method of work are required to be reorganised on sound co-opera- 
tivo linos. 

The economic progress of a country is generally dependent 
on the simultaneous development of both its agriculture and 
industry. It is particularly so in the Punjab, where both are 
interdependent. Agriculture not only provides raw material 
for the local industry but also gives subsidiary occupation to a 
great many artisans. They are equally hit with the agricul- 
turists in a famine year when crops fail. Agriculture therefore 
should be improved in the interest of artisans, while indust- 
ries should be started to relieve a great burden now falling on 
agriculture. Development effected in the country in the way of 
expansion of railways and canal systems have afforded ample 
facilities for the improvement of its industries. The growth of 
big towns, introduction of electric power, and facilities in trans- 
port, indicate their sure advance. The question of labour and 
capital (necessary elements in industry) should receive close at- 
tention. It was a vexed question in England and other countries 
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when they were passing from similar circumstances. Skilled or 
unskilled labour is scarce in India. Tlie former is chic to the 
scarcity of education. The pci'centage of literate men in the 
country is exceedingly small. Industrial education should foim 
a necessary part of the general education in all the primary and 
middle schools started in the industrial centres. Tlie dearth of 
unskilled labour is largely due to great majority of population 
maintaining themselves on the i)roduction of the land, working as 
farm labourers in the absence of other lucrative callings. The 
canals and railways also absorb not a small number of this class 
The result is, there are very few industrial factories in the 
Punjab. But more difficult than this is the accumulation of 
capital. The Musalmans, an uneconomical class, have little 
savings and are consequently less enterprising. The Hindus have 
employed their cash in the money-lending profession and com- 
merce. The capitalist class far from helping the cottage or factor^ 
industry is strengthening its hold upon the manufact\ners when- 
ever they happen to lend money to them by their usurious metliods. 
Leaving aside the factory industry it may be poiiitcd out that 
labour and capital affect the cottage industries to rather a less 
extent. Excepting tlie Government activities in the improve- 
ment of cottage industries by the opening of co-operative societies 
among them and a few industrial schools, little if any help is 
rendered by any non-official body or individual in this important 
direction in'the province. If the well-wishers of the artisan 
classes would lend iielping hand in pushing the great co-operative 
movement with their money and advice, the task will become 
easy. 

The philanthropic and capitalistic systems to advance 
industry in any country has not proved so useful as co-opera- 
tion. Philanthropic passion subsides after a while, while a 
capitalist will work for his own interest. Tlie most obvious 
characteristic of the capitalistic system is that the real power 
lies in the hands of the man who supplies capital. It is not the 
man who makes boots in the factory or wlio buys or uses the boots 
who decides what kind of boots arc to be made but to the em- 
ployer who puts his money in the business. Again it rests 
with him or his manager who represents him to settle the wages 
to be given to each worker, the price of the boot in the market or 
what quality of raw material to use. He may derive as much 
profit out of his business as he possibly can without any propor- 
tionate increase in the wages of the workers. This inequality 
of the rewards of capital and labour creates dissatisfaction among 
the employees which at times has assumed the form of serious 
strikes. The history of England affords striking illustrations of 
the labour unrest in the early period of the nineteenth century. 
That was the period of stress when food was dear and wages low. 
The owners of factories began to employ women and children 
who worked from 12 to 15 hours a day on reduced wages. The 
Factory Act was not being worked in the interest of the workers. 
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The gravity of situation created many social reformers in the 
country like Cobbett and Lord Shaftsbury. But the emancipa- 
tion of the working classes from the tyrannies of the capitalists 
was destined to l)e made at the hands of Robert Owen rightly 
called the fatlier of co-operation. Owen started life as a boy in a 
retail .simp and finally became manager and proprietor of mills. 
Tlirough personal knowledge by coming in touch with the work- 
ing classeshe treated them with sympathy and after great struggles 
succeeded in amending the law and regulations of the factories 
in their favour. This was not all. He introduced a different 
system which may be called a beginning at co-operation. Ac- 
cording to him “ competition, profit, private employer, the money 
wages of labour, etc., were the signs and causes of an evil system 
of production. It was a system under which there could be no 
real truth, honesty or virtue ’. The labour of a labourer however 
liard he toiled often wont unrewarded. “ He was born in misery, 
worked in misery and degradation and died just as he was born. 
Hard work, low wages, paiiperism and distress are the consequences 
of working for others.” The remedy was simple. Co-operaHon 
may bo substituted for private employer. He obtained capital 
for the first societies he started by weekly deposits which were 
spent in having common necessaries for the members. The 
profits and the weekly subscriptions again were used to find work 
for some of its members. Finally with the accumulated profits 
land was nequii ed for residence or cultivation or building factories. 

The ideal sot by Robert Owen stimulated the 28 weavers of 
Rochdale in 18S4 to form the now most famous Rochdale Equit- 
able Pioneer Society. In the early days with a caj)ital of £ 28 
collected among themselves throtigh subscriptions of two or three 
pence per week a small store was opened to supply domestic 
necessaries (or the members. By patient hard work following 
the co-operative principles the small capital of £ 28 has developed 
into a very big concern never imagined by the pioneers. H-.e 
society has more than 14.000 members on its roll. Its sphere cf 
activities now includes several boot-making bread-making and 
cloth-making factories. The annual sales are reported to exceed 
forty thousand pounds. 

The example led many other countries in Europe to try the 
experiment. Germany w’as the first to assimilate its principles. 
Two of its greatest reformers, Raeffisen and Schultzo, established 
credit societies in rural and urban areas respectively. The move- 
ment spread to Denmark and Ireland which are greatly benefited 
by it. India and Punjab did not remain unaffected. But 
in this subject I am only concerned so far as the movement 
touches industrial classes. 

The most widely distributed industry of the Punjab is weav- 
ing which first attracted the attention of the Department. The 
weaver population of the Punjab at the last census was recorded 
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at 0 lakhs. The influx of mill-made goods cheapened tlic price of 
cloth considerably. The weavers arc rapidli' ousted from the 
town market and competition is following every new means of 
transport into the remoter villages. In order to hold his own 
the cottage worker must secure the advantage of (1) wholesale 
buying of raw material, (2) organisation. (3) improved methods of 
production. These arc the objects of all kinds of industrial 
societies. There are about 150 societies of weavers in various dis- 
trictsof the Punjab, namely, ^lultan, Sliahpur, Amritsar. Julhindur, 
Hoshiarpur, Lahore, Jhclum, Ludhiana, and Rawalpindi. Dyers, 
potters, shoemakers and tanners, carpenters and smiths are 
soma of the other industrialists which arc being drawn to the fold 
of co-operation. In these societies every member is required to 
subscribe shares by small instalments, the total value of which 
does not exceed Rs. 50 in case of weavers. Shares are returnable 
after 10 years. No dividend on shares is distributed for the first 
10 years. In subsequent years a dividend of not more than 10 
par cent, could be declared after carrying J to reserve. Sometimes 
rebate or bonus is given to members on dealings with the society. 
The business of the society is concerned more w’ith the supply 
of the raw material for the member’s craft and with the sale of 
the finished goods, as far as possible, tlmn with the lending 
of money in cash. This is the main distinction between an 
industrial and credit society. The capital of the society is 
composed of : — 

(а) Share capital. 

(б) Loans from the Co-operatire Industrial Bank, Amritsar, 

or other Central Co-operative Banks in the various 
Districts. 

(c) Profits undistributed and reserve. 

^c^) Local deposits from members and non-members. 

The common rate of interest on borrowing ranges from 7 to 
9 per cent, and on lending from 9 to 124 per cent. In each society 
a managing committee from the members themselves is set up. 
With the advice of the officers of the co-operative department 
it manages its own affairs, buys its raw material and distributes 
among the members, makes recoveries and arranges if possible 
to sell the finished goods. 

These primary societies are financed by a Central Industrial 
Institution for the whole province, namely : The Co-operative 
Industrial and Weavers Bank, Limited, Amritsar, mostly in the 
form of raw material. On a working capital of about 3 lakhs 
it has made a reserve of about Rs. 30,000. The manager of this 
bank keeps himself in touch with big markets to supply raw 
material to the affiliated societies at the cheapest possible rates, 
eliminating the middleman’s profits. The funds of the bank arc 
derived through deposits from the public, Government, and other 
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co-operative banks’ loans. It receives deposits at 6 and 7 per 
cent per annum. It would be a great help to the cause of 
industry if the wealthy and other people of the province invest 
their money in this bank. 

The weaver societies produce khaddar, dassuti, lungies, 
turbans, dabba khes. bed durries, shirting cloth of ail des- 
cription produced on handlooms. The silk weavers make 
daryai, gulbedan, lachas and other fabrics of artistic value and 
utility. The prices are competitive. 

The department is rendering help to the manufacturers 
by every possible means. Government and Railway Depart- 
ments are approached to place the orders for their textile re- 
quirements to the co-operative societies through the Co-operative 
Industrial Bank, Amritsar. The officers of the Education De- 
partment would do well to see that small durries and dusters such 
as are required in the schools under them are purchased from 
the co operative societies. The finished goods arc exhibited on 
the occasion of horse and cattle fairs of the various districts. 

Would that education officials and other departments as 
well as non-official bodies and individuals co-operate with the 
officials of the Co-operative Department in encouraging Indian in- 
digenous industries and place these ancient callings on sound 
lines. The encouragement of cottage industries is not only an 
economic but also a social and moral problem of the greatest 
importance in this country. ® 


CONSOLIDATION OF HOLDINGS. 

By Khan Barkat Am Khan, 

I to understand what is meant by consolidation of 

holdings I would divide the phrase into two parts holding and 
consolidation and define each part separately. Holding as de- 
fincd in the Land Revenue Act, means a portion or share of an 

Twner " T””'' '>y “or® «>an onoland- 

owner. Consolidation when used in relation to holdings means 

concentration by transfer of scattered plots into one or as few 

compact blocks as possible. Consolidation of holdings therefore 

moans concentrat on by transfer into one or as few compact 

ownAr possible of the scattered plots held by one land- 
owner or more than one landowner jointly. To make myself 

th^rorof for a moment that this hall represents 

the area of a village amounting to 600 acres and A who owns BO 

acres of land holds a plot of 10 acres at the point where I am stand- 

mf^uring 15 ' aLT" " hi^lTndThe th"ir"d 

measuring 15 acres in one of its oornera. If by mutual 
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transfers with other landowners he arranges to have his 60 acres 
concentrated in one or two blocks we would say that A’s holding 
has been consolidated. 

Economists though differing on many land questions all are 
agreed that the social well-being of a country is fundamentally 
affected by the conditions upon which land is held. This is inevit- 
able since of the three factors in the production of wealth — land, 
labour and capital — only the first is limited in amotint. It 
admits of no increase by human efforts and yet human existence 
is an impossibility without it. The only thing left to liunmn 
effort is to organise land in a way that would make it yield the 
highest possible return. 

The survey made in 1920 in Jullundur District has disclosed 
that in eight villages 2,549 owners possess 12,800 acres divided 
into no less than 03,492 plots. The result of the survey sliows 
that the average size of a holding in the district is 5 acres divided 
into 25 small plots scattered wide apart throughout the village 
area and that the average size of a plot does not exceed one-fourth 
of an acre. The neighbouring districts of Hoshiarpur and Gur- 
daspur things are no better. 

It is generally recognised that in farming, size, shape and 
constitution of a farm are matters of much importance to success. 
In the Punjab the average holding is somewliere between G and 
12 acres. The land being fertile and the zamindars industrious 
this holding is sufficient if right crops are grown, if there is suffi- 
cient labour and capital invested and certain other conditions are 
fulfilled. One of the conditions is that the holding should be 
concentrated so that the intelligence, time and energy of the cul- 
tivator should also be concentrated. But here custom orders 
otherwise. The custom recognized by the law of inheritance 
gives the male members of a deceased cultivator equal share in 
the property and right to partition at any time after succession. 
The strong tendency is that as soon as a brother begets a 
family ho gets his share in the property separated and desires to 
have his accurate share in each class of land. Supposing that a 
man dies holding 9 acres of bind divided into 3 plots of 3 acres 
and leaves three sons. It might be hoped that each son would 
take a solid plot of 3 acres settling with the others in money the 
balance arising from any difference in the quality of the different 
plots. This, however, seldom happens, but on the contrary each 
plot will bo split up into 3 sub-plots of 1 acre each. Nor does the 
inconvenience end there, for the partition is effected in such a 
way as to secure an equal division of good and bad land in each 
plot and it often leads to a division in narrow long stripe. 

It is generally recognized that cultivation, manure, seed and 
climatic conditions are the four prominent features in crop pro- 
duction. From certain Government p^iblioations wc find that 
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about one-half of the total cultivated area of the Punjab depends 
for its produce on rainfall. You may plough your land with the 
improved ploughs advocated by agricultural experts, you may 
enrich or dress the land with the best manure and you may sow 
the best seed available but if there is scarcity of rainfall the land 
will yield you nothing at all and all your investment of labour and 
capital will be wasted. Climatic conditions being beyond human 
power the question arises, w'hat alternative can be suggested to 
secure certainty of crops. The answer in a word is “ an 
irrigation well”. 

The most important and permanent improvement to the 
land cultivated to increase the produce is the construction of irri- 
gation wells. By the help of irrigation wells cultivators are en- 
abled to grow valuable crops and vegetables worth per acre ten 
times as much as anything that could be grown without their 
aid, or in the alternative to eke out the scanty rainfall and to grow 
considerable acres of the ordinary crops of cotton, chari, etc., to 
a state of excellence whicli would otherwse be impossible in most 
years. 

A man who is protected by irrigation facilities against the 
worst disaster arising from failure of rain will work with greater 
energy which arises from confidence. 

But fragmentation of land into an immense number of small 
pieces wide apart presents the greatest difficulty in sinking wells. 
As long as a holding is thus scattered the enterprise of sinking 
a well is not worth attempting. It would be nothing short of 
foolishness to .sink a well in a plot, say, of i acre because the in- 
crease in the yield in consequence of the conversion of such a 
small plot from dry into wet will not suffice even to cover interest 
on the capital invested. The neighbouring peasants would not 
let the owner of the well pass the water through their fields to hie 
other plots and in case they happened to be friendly disposed 
and allow this a good deal of the supply of water would be wasted 
in^the channel in running so far unutilized. 

4 

Difficulty in sinking wells is not the only disadvantage of 
fragmentation. They are too numerous to be stated but I would 
mention a few of them. Fragmentation renders supervision im- 
possible or at any rate very expensive. It tends to litigation over 
boundary disputes. The cultivator has to exhaust all his own 
force and that of the bullocks in the cultivation of small parcels 
of land often distant from one another. A good deal of land occu- 
pied by myriads of boundaries and hedges remains uncultivated 
reducing the rental capacity of land. It increases the cost of 
enclosures. The application of the improved methods of agricul- 
ture becomes next to impossible. Fragmentation is, undouhtedly> 
an unmitigated evil which is handicapping agricultural industry 
and bars the way to progress. 
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From a study of the action taken in other countries it appears 
that in those countries remedy has been found in drastic measures 
in the form of law. In some countries a majority desirous of 
consolidation can by dint of legislation compel a minority to 
yield to it. But it is quite certain that a proposal embodying an 
element of compulsion here will be considered os an outrage to 
the people’s sentiments and would meet with strong opposition. 
Compulsion is not palatable to the Punjabi. 

It so happened that the three districts — Jullundur. Hoshiar- 
pur, and Gurdaspur — where fragmentation has proceeded to a 
great extent are those in which co-operation has made most pro- 
gress and in which the co-operation spirit has been best developed. 
Fortunately Mr. Calvert, our Registrar, realized that the remedy 
for the evils of fragmentation lay in “ Co-operation.” Early 
in 1921 he propounded a scheme for consolidation on co-operative 
lines and having discussed it in the various meetings of the co- 
operators prepared model bye-laws on a voluntary basis. 

The scheme is that every application for membership whether 
ho may be an owner or tenant, mortgagee or holding any interest 
in the land must agree to the desirability of consolidation and to 
the general idea of repartition of the village land and must pro- 
mise to abide by a method of partition and actual repartition ap- 
proved of by two-thirds of the members and to give up possession 
of his lands and to accept in exchange the lands allotted to him ; 
and all disputes are referred to arbitration. Persons accepting 
these conditions can form a co-operative Consolidation of Holdings 
Society. Each member has to sign the register of members in 
the presence of two witnesses and an agreement setting forth 
the above conditions is also signed by him. 

The general meeting discusses the mode of partition and 
decides on the main principles to be observed such as classifica- 
tion of land, retention of former possessions and division of trees, 
etc. In the case of any difference of opinion any resolution would 
only be binding if two-thirds of the members approve of it. If 
two-thirds of the members are not in favour of the resolution then 
it is necessary to devise an alternative method or the society dis- 
solves. When a method of partition has been decided upon, the 
managing committee proceeds to draw up a scheme of reparti- 
tion in accordance therewith. This scheme is placed before the 
general meeting and if two-thirds of the members accept it, it is 
binding on all, if otherwise it is discarded. In case the scheme 
is approved in the manner prescribed the members are bound to 
give up and accept possession in accordance with it. An 
aggrieved member can refer the point in dispute to arbitration. 

The power of compulsion by two-thirds majority has so far 
never been used, because if a revolution of this nature is to be 
carried through on permanent basis, all concerned must be 
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satisfied and none left discontented. In all the societies so far 
organized the inode of partition approved unanimously has been 
acted upon and no repartition has been confirmed until 
accepted by all concerned. 

The propaganda work is entrusted to the credit staff. When 
the local credit Inspector or Sub-Inspector visits a village to in- 
spect or audit the credit society working there he explains to the 
members of the institxitiou the evils of fragmentation and the 
advantages of consolidation and impresses on them the necessity 
of removing the evil by organizing a co-oporative consolidation of 
holdings society for the purpose. Where the inspector finds the 
people inclined to have their holdings consolidated he communi- 
cates with tlie local consolidation inspector. The consolidation 
inspector then deputes one of his sub-inspectors to visit the 
village. 

The consolidation sub-inspector proceeds to the village and 
collecting the people explains to them the evil effects of fragii.enta* 
tion and the benefits of consolidation. If people agree to the 
desirability of consolidating their holdings and offer for the 
purpose the wliole or a part of the village area he proceeds with 
the orgauization of the Co-operative Consolidation of Holding 
Society. A coniinittce is selected from among the memberii. 
interested and a mode of partition worked out by thecommittce. 
Each member is then requested to sign the members’ register and 
the agreement prescribed and model bye-laws are adopted. 

Tlio consolidation sub-inspector then proceeds to collect 
from the revenue records necessary material to start repartition. 
He prepares from the last Jumabandi a list showing the survey 
no. with area and classification of the fields held by each of the 
members. After this has been done he looks into the mutation 
register to find out which of the mutations sanctioned after the 
preparation of the last Jamabandi arc to be incorporated. Each 
survey no. is then classified as 1st class, 2nd class and so on in the 
general meeting after consulting the members concerned. The 
material thus collected enables the sub-inspector and the com- 
mittee to work out liow much of each class of land each member 
or group of members is entitled to have in the repartition. At 
this stage the sub-inspector traces out a new field map. The 
committee and the sub-inspeotor then arc confronted with the 
most difficult task of reallotment. 

The field map is then placed before the members and each 
member or group of members is asked to select for himself a 
tract with due regard to the model partition classification and 
amount of area to be allotted. 

The repartition papers are then laid before the general 
meeting for approval. As soon as repartition is approved the 
pencil marks in the field map are inked and field book prepared. 
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The blocks allotted to each member are then demarcated to him 
on the spot and mutation entered. If the possessions arc changed 
and all concerned accept the repartition, the mutation is sanc- 
tioned by the Revenue Oilicer and application for registration 
sent up to the Registrar. 

With a view to minimise the danger of dislionesty on the 
part of the sub-inspectors, no mutation is laid before a revenue 
officer until each member or group of members is supidied by the 
sub-in.spector with a parcha showing the survey nos. vitli area, 
class and land revenue oflered for consolidation and the survey 
nos. with identical particulars of the land allotted to him in re- 
partition. The sub-inspector is required to give in the parcha a 
trace of the blocks with dimensions and boundaries of the blocks 
allotted. In token of his having given the parcha, the sub- 
inspector i.s required to take signatures or thumb impressions of 
the members in the Proceedings Book as receipts for the parcha. 
The inspectors have been held responsible to see that the parchas 
are given in all cases. 

The consolidation staff, all paid by Government, consists of 
7 luspjctors and 70 Sub-Inspectors, all drawn from Revenue sub- 
ordinates of the districts concerned. 

On 31st July 1926, when the banking year closed, we had 266 
registered co-operative consolidation of holdings societies spread- 
ing over 12 districts. In these societies 12,649 members who 
formerly held 60,015 acres of land in 58,710 blocks have now, 
as a result of repartition, the same area in 16,458 blocks and the 
average size of a block has increased from ‘7 to 3'6 It is very 
interesting to observe that the repartition of 21,000 acres in the 
single year of 1925-26 led to the breaking of 1,300 acres of 
new land and the extension of irrigation to 1 600 acres. Improve- 
ment of agriculture is general in villages where holdings have been 
ooQsolidatcd. Improved implements are used and seeds recom- 
mended by the Agricultural Department are sown. New wells 
are sunk and old ones falling out of use are repaired. New roads 
giving access to each block have in several cases been made. In 
some cases enclosures or thorn hedges or mud walls round blocks 
have been made. 

Causes of quarrels and litigation are reduced. Civil suits 
and revenue proceedings for partition naturally lapse when the 
boundary rights to which they refer are swept away by the re- 
partition. Rental capacity of the areas consolidated has enhanced 
partly by the removal of the myriads of the boundaries and partly 
to the fact that the supervision expenses have been reduced to a 
minimum. In most cases the strips of land which, being too 
narrow to be ploughed, were neglected, have been brought under 
cultivation. The increase in the rent has made the members 
more contented. 
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In several cases consolidation has tempted the zamindars 
to resort to intensive cultivation which is more paying than 
the extensive. 

This form of co-operation is admittedly very useful and at 
the same time very difficult. Difficulties experienced in succes- 
fully organizing a society of the kind are many, but I would 
like to state here a few of them. Each man fancies that his 
ancestral plots are the best ones and he therefore dislikes the idea 
of exchange. One of the chief objects aimed at by the consoli- 
dation is to afford facilities in sinking irrigation wells. Before 
a well i.s constructed and irrigation commenced the land may be 
designated as Mera Retar Niyan. etc., but as soon as it is com- 
manded by tlie well all these three classes emerge into one Chain, 
It sliould therefore be explained to the Zamindars that they should 
start the consolidation with the belief that sooner or later the 
lands arc to be converted into Chahi. 

Old men hate to be disturbed. Where mortgagees object 
to consolidation they should be threatened W’ith the redemption 
of mortgages. 

The occupancy tenant-s hesitate to join a consolidation 
society fearing that their reversionary rights will be lost in 
conscqvience of the exchanges ns a result of consolidation. 

Minors and absentees prove a source of trouble. Their next 
friends and co-sharers should be held responsible for the exchange 
effected. 

The village Patwari is inclined to oppose consolidation. 
Ho soe.s his income from litigation threatened with reduction. 
Government has ruled that a Patwari assisting in Consolidation 
may bo rewarded to the amount of Rs. 50. 


CREDIT. 

Bv Ch. Izzat Alt. 

Credit comes from a word which means something believed 
and may be defined as the belief in the future repayment of the 
money lent out. The basic principle is the confidence in the mind 
of the lender that the money or its equivalent will be repaid to 
him at the proper time ; but there may be oases in which such 
confidence or belief may not exist and there may be only expecta- 
tion or hope that the borrower will repay the money. Such a 
transaction may properly be called speculation ; the difference 
being that in the former case the lender is confident that the 
debt will be repaid to him at the time of maturity and in the 
latter the transaction is based on a mere hope. Since if the 
lender is acting on the basis of expectation only and does not 
adopt the precautions and the safeguards necessary for the 
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sure repayment of his loan it is possible that some of his loans 
may not be returned to him and he may have to incur losses 
which have to be recouped from other loans. He has to in- 
clude the cost of his personal inconvenience and other charges 
in the rate of interest, as in some cases he has to resort to the 
courts of law for the recovery of his debts. Tl\us it is clear 
that in such cases the rates of interest are generally high and the 
speculator gains over a series of transactions even if he has to 
undergo losses in a few. Thus the rate of interest acts as a rough 
guide to distinguish a transaction based on speculation from the 
one on credit and it may be remembered that speculation is not 
only harmful for the borrower but also for the lender. 

Credit is generally classed under three heads ; — 

1. Real Credit. 

2. Chattel Credit. 

3. Personal Credit. 

Classification is made according to the form of security 
offered and accepted in a particular loan. In the first case, that 
is real credit, land or any other immovable property stands as 
security and is ordinarily used for long term loans repayable in 
ten, fifteen or more years. The second form of credit is based 
on the security of movables such as ornaments, furniture and so 
on. In the form of personal credit the character, property and 
industry of the borrower and his sureties are taken into con- 
sideration. 

In order to be able to make sure that the loan will be pro- 
perly repaid at the time of maturity the lender has to observe 
certain precautions before making an advance; otherwise tlic loan 
will not be safe in the hands of the borrower and probably its 
repayment will not be so easy. He has to be certain uhethcr 
the borrower will be willing to repay, secondly whether he willbe 
able to repay, and thirdly whether the willingness and ability 
of the borrower will exist at the time when the loan falls due 
for repayment. He should be certain of these three points before 
advancing a loan and the neglect of even one of them will endanger 
a loan. The above-mentioned qualities of willingness and abi- 
lity must go together and one without the other will not help 
the lender in attaining his object. It is obvious that the willing- 
ness to repay without the ability to do it is no good to the lender ; 
and similarly the ability to repay without any intention of doing 
so it will be the cause of trouble and also it is of little use to the 
lender if the borrower is both willing and able to repay at the time 
of taking the loan or a little afterwards if later on the ability or 
the willingness disappears. 

In order to test the willingness for repayment of the borrower 
lender should have an intimate knowledge of the borrower’s 
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character and the ability to repay depends upon his habit of 
in iintry and the property he possesses. It is ratlier difficult for 
the lender to judge that the willingness and the ability of rcpav- 
ineiit will be present in the borrower at the time when the loan falls 
due for the rop-.vynient, but by advancing loans for strictly pro- 
ductive purposes and making them repayable at a time when the 
borrower will have income from the application of the money 
the lender strengthens the borrower's ability to repay ; so the 
loan must be made for the productive purposes in order that the 
borrower after repaying principal and interest should have a 
margin of profit for himself. The position of an agriculturist 
borrower differs from that of a trader in that the latter 
borrows on the security of the goods which he Ijas ordered and the 
bank which pays for him to the manufacturer keeps the goods in 
it'? po5J9ssion till the payment is made, but in the case of the farmer 
a lean for productive purposes may ultimately be affected by 
cattle plague, or a calamity may materially change the financial 
position of the agricultural borrower and instead of a profit and 
a return for his labour he may be left even without the capital 
which ho so carefully sank in the land. Thus it is clear that the 
louder should be careful and cautious in advancing loans to 
farmers ; and in order to safeguard the interest of the lender it 
becomes necessary to take some extra precaution in such cases, 
that is, ho should always insist upon good sccuritj' so that in 
case of tho borrower’s failure to repay the lender may have some- 
thing to fall back upon. The different forms of securities have 
already been dealt with under different forms of credit and I 
fool no necessity of repetition. 

la a co-operative credit society at the time of fixing each 
member’s maximum borrowing limit the same principles are ob- 
served. But it is sometimes argued that such and such a member 
holds largo landed property, owns wells and a number of cattle 
therefore his Credit Limit may bo fixed at any high figure. The 
!aost important point which is often overlooked by the simple 
village folk is the borrower’s intention of payment, of which they 
have to be reminded over and over again. In actual praotioe it is 
found that such big men sometimes turn out to be the serious de- 
faulters against whom the members appear to be reluctant to take 
any action. Similarly the honest and hardworking labourers 
and Kamins of tho village are sometimes not admitted in the 
society on the ground that they do not hold any landed property ; 
but through the persistent teaching of the oo-operative staff the 
prejudioo is disappearing and the poor men now freely join 
our societies. Separate societies for the people of low castes have 
also been organised whore there is sense of responsibility and 
intelligent workers are available to form a managing committee. 

Credit plays an important part in all industrial transactions 
most espsoially in agriculture which is the greatest and most im- 
portant of all industries ; therefore it ia necessary to understand 
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its nature, its proper use and the dangers and consequences of its 
abuse. Sir F.A. Nicholson in his famous report says, “ Credit is a 
weapon that may destroy the unskilful wielder ; it is heiijful or 
destructive according as it is used or abused.” The abuse of 
credit is manifest in many cases where the creditor has to seek the 
assistance of the courts of law to recover his debt and the borrower 
instead of making an improvement in his material and moral 
position has effected deterioration in both the directions. The 
necessity for credit in agriculture has been recognised everywhere 
and the experience of agricultural conditions all over the world 
shows that borrowing is an essential of agriculture. The farmers 
of the countries which are advanced in modern methods of agri- 
culture generally require loans for intensive farming for which 
their own capital is most often insufficient and in countries w here 
agriculture has not been developed on modern lines, the agricul- 
turists cannot escape the necessity of borrowing. Agricultxire 
depends upon the vicissitudes of nature more than any other 
industry. After a farmer has spent a lot of his capital and labour 
in the land he cannot be certain in all cases that he will get suffi- 
cient return for the services of capital and labour and have a 
margin of profit for himself. He is harassed by seasonal disasters 
which cannot be averted by his intelligence, skill and foresight. 
Sometimes excessive rain and flood sweep away his cattle, crops 
and cottage, everything of which he has to replace by means of 
the further investment of capital ; for which he has to go to the 
door of a money-lender. At other times drought maj' be the cause 
of the destruction of his crops. Hail-storm, cattle disease and 
insect pests may ruin the fruits of his skilful labours and des- 
troy his capital from which he cannot possibly expect any return. 
In the above-mentioned cases the farmer has to borrow necessarily 
to replace his cattle, to build a house for himself and his family 
and a shed to protect his cattle from the extremes of hot and cold 
seasons. He may also require a loan for the payment of land 
revenue, seed and grain till the next crop ripens. His habits 
of thrift and prudence may help him to overcome the misfortune 
to a certain extent but cannot altogether abolish the necessity 
of borrowing. But it is found that zamindars do not always 
borrow for these objects only. Credit is made too easy for them, 
consequently the tendency to borrow for unproductive and un- 
necessary purposes is great. 

The most injurious effect of easy and facile credit as compared 
with the benefits of guided guarded and controlled credit are many 
and have been the cause of ruin of so many Punjab peasants. 
There are few persons who will not borrow ii the borrowing is 
made too easy. 

My experience of the working of the co-operative credit 
sooieties of the clerical staff of offices shows that some of the 
clerks remain under heavy debt to shop-keepers who have made 
shop credit too easy for them. Last summer when the Muslin 
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Co-operative Credit Society of Simla was in the process of form- 
ation a friend of mine was very pessimistic about the 
success of the society and told me that the members would pre- 
fer shop credit and would not like to borrow from the society 
under the present bye-laws which imposed so many restrictions 
upon borrowing, but thanks to the efforts of its able and popular 
president and the committee the society lias made rapid progress 
and in a few months’ time the membership doubled and the 
society has been able to attract a large amount of capital. 

Easy credit encourages extravagance and discourages thrift 
and economy. Loans for uniiroductive purposes such as cere- 
monial expenses and litigation are the results of easy and un- 
thoughtful lending on the part of the creditor and produce grave 
consequences for the borrower. Heavy burden of debt descend- 
ed from father to son and lower down to generations are the curse 
of such borrowing. There may be few people who save money 
for such unproductive expenditure but there are many who borrow 
for such extravagance. Another great defect of facile credit is 
that it destroys the borrower’s character without making him 
realise when and how to repay the loan. My opinion is that the 
peasants of India have contracted the serious habit of default 
through centuries of dealings with the money-lender who was 
contented to receive payment of interest only and never 
pressed for the recovery of principal ns long as lie knew that his 
client had the ability to repay. In a new society’ the members 
revolt at the idea of making six monthly repayments and feel 
it a great hardship as compared with the Sahukar’s system of 
recovering his dues. The societies cannot be expected to eradi- 
cate this habitof long standing in a few’ years' time but the hope- 
ful results are manifest in many of the societies of over ten years’ 
standing. A quarter of century’s working of the co-operative 
credit societies in the Punjab will produce marvellous results in 
this respect. 

Easy credit is also a cause of high interest. When a lender 
is confident that the loan with interest will be repaid out of 
the expenditure of the loan he can afford to charge low interest 
and when he is not certain he always charges high rates in order 
to protect himself against possible losses ; however, he makes 
profit over a series of transactions. High interest slackens the 
borrower’s efforts in respect of good cultivation because he 
knows that the fruits of his labour will go to benefit the money- 
lender. It has been found from experience that the highly in- 
debted persons, who do not know how to repay their debts do 
not take much interest in cultivation. The sources from which 
the agriculturists borrow are generally one or other of the 
following : — 

1. Money-lenders. 

2. Government. 

3. Land Banks. 

4. Co-operative Societies. 
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It will be of interest to compare these systems of credit 
briefly <and to see which of them is nseful for the small illiterate 
agriculturists. It is the experience of almost every country that 
the moneylenders have been the cause of much indebtedness 
and poverty by granting credit too easily ; by charging heavy 
rates of interest and by their failure to insist upon punctual re- 
payments. Some evil effects of private money-lending will le 
clear from an extract from Sir F. A. Nicholson’s report which 
reads as follows : — 

“ The borrower finds ‘ safety’ only when the lender has no 
interest in his entanglement. The history of private 
money-lending throughout Eurepe declar<6 that such 
entanglements whether intentional or otherwise, is 
general, and it is absolutely certain that myriads of 
eases such entanglement is deliberately promoted 
for the purposes of private greed, whether such greed 
be for money, or land or for power. Such is equally 
the lessons of Indian money-lending. Apart how- 
ever from deliberate entanglement or fraud it is 
certain that the embarrassment of the borrower is 
habitual when the lender is an individual ; the rates 
of interest are so high ; the terms of repayments 
so unsuitable that the borrower who enters the 
net of money lenders seldom extricates himself 
save at serious loss.” Although the report was 
written a little more than a quarter of ccntuiy ago, 
the conditions of private moiiey-lcrding have 
undergone little or no change. 

In soma countries Government advances loans to agricul- 
turists directly such as the Takavi system in India. It is a 
rigid system of credit and does not suit the agricultural condi- 
tions. The money is advanced for productive purposes only 
through the Revenue Oflicors w'ho are not in a position to 
know whether the applicant for a loan is really in need of it or 
n^t. 'I’he instalments for repayment are fixed at the time of 
making the loan and arc strictly adhered to. It is possible that 
A zamindar who has borrowed the money from Government for 
the purpose of bullocks may have to repay it by the mortgage or 
sale of his land in bad seasons. Moreover it is very difficult for 
the revenue staff to ascertain whether the money has been ap- 
plied to the purpose for which it was borrowed. It js practically 
impossible for any Government bow’ever prosperous it may be, 
to finance the agricultural requirements of any country and manage 
economically the enormous credit business. 

Land Banks have also been tried in some countries but ex- 
perience has shown that they have serious defects and arc rot suit- 
able for the smull agriculturists. Loans are given on ti e security 
of the land only and most of the drawbacks which are found in 
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the Takavi system such as those relating to the enquiry as to the 
need of the borrower and supervision ns to the expenditure of 
the loan are also present in the land bank. In Egypt and some 
other covmtries the evil effect of these banks have been recognised 
and co-operative credit societies are now favoured. 

A co-operative credit society of agriculturists is registered on 
the unlimited liability of the members who are individually and 
collscbivoly responsible for the debts of the society ; therefore the 
area of operation is generally limited to a village so that mutual 
knowledge and mutual control can be easily exercised. The 
ra3mber3 only arc the borrowers and the masters of the society 
30 that the interests of the borrowers and lenders are harmcnifcd. 
Before admission to a society every person is to be duly elected 
by the managing committee and confirmed in the next general 
meeting so that any undesirable person may not get in and cause 
harm to the society. A committee of management is elected 
every year from amongst the members to carry on the business of 
the society under certain powers sanctioned by the general body 
of the members. Loans are advanced for productive, and neces- 
sary purposes only after making thorough enquiry as to the need 
of the borrower. They should not exceed the maximum borrow- 
ing power of each member fixed and revised by general meetings 
from year to year on the basis of the member’s ability and willing- 
ness to repay. The committee keeps a careful w’atch to see 
whether the loan is faithfully applied to the object for which it 
was sanctioned and if misapplied the loan is recalled. In small 
villages where the activities of such societies are limited to one 
village only and in the largo villages and towns where the working 
area does not exceed the limit of a street or a mahalla it is not at 
all difficult for the committee and the members to exercise such 
a control. Besides this, two sureties are taken with each loan so 
that they may also watch and impress the borrower for repayment. 
Easy and suitable instalments arc fixed and extension granted if 
the borrower is in distress on account of bad harvest or 
other reasons; however, punctuality is strictly observed in all other 
cases. The rate of interest is sufficiently low, about half as much 
as charged by the money-lenders, and the owned capital is steadily 
built up to lowsr the rate of interest when conditions allow. Thus 
it is clear that only this system of credit is useful for agriculturists 
which, bssides being cheap, is carefully organised and controlled 
and teaches the borrower the lessons of thrift, mutual help and 
self-help. 
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summary of a paper on co-operation in 

SCHOOLS. 

By L. Ram Lal Kanwap, 

Principal, Government High and Normal School, Kainal. 

The two kinds of co-operative societies found in schools ore 
Thrift Societies and Supply Societie.s. Such societies are 
very common in the Punjab, but the difficulties which hinder 
thefr working are (1) lack of confidence in the success ol the so- 
cieties amonc teachers who tend to think that no kind of combi- 
nation will succeed ; (2) unwillingness to take any risks, (3)^1^ 

unfortunate over-zealous attitude of many enthusiasts who ad- 
dre.ssed the pupils and teachers and gave the impression that Gov- 
ernment wanted to ‘ crush the bania” or to compete with local 
banks ; (4) members of thrift societies sometimes expect too much 
and think they should receive more niterest than thej do 
receive ; (5) bad book-keeping ; (6) inefficient checking of ac- 
counts which in some cases leads to fraud or misuse of funds. 

Wrong ideas should bo removed and the principles of co- 
operation taught in all schools. For success, perseverance and 
good business methods are essential. 


“ SUPPLY AND SALE.” 

By Ch. Nawab Au, B.Sc., 

Circle Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Rawalpindi. 

Supply. 


” The poor man is a loser when he buys and a when he 

sslU.” This is a quotation from a recent booklet by Mr. Strickland. 
That the poor man loses in purchases of his necessaries and 
in sale of his productions and the rich man gams in both 
these transactions is not simply due to their poverty or richness 
but is based on the business principle that big customers and 
sellers are welcomed everywhere. Always the best terms arc 
offered to thorn and the sales and purchases of a poor man are 
insigniHcant for obtaining for him fair quotations. The rich 
man being able to buy and sell in large quantities and good 
markets, in touch with the prevailing rates and free to t^nsfer 
his purchases, and postpone his sales, is in a position to influence 
the seller, the broker and the market, while a Voor ponstintoT a 
humble craftsman, ignorant and far off from markets, and dea 
ing with a local retailer, must accept what is ^ 

until he organises himself with his other fellow 
influences the terms of sale and purchase. His ®^ean«ation for 
credit has given him the command of capital, whereas in his 
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unorganised state he had to take on credit any seed, cattle, or 
food grain (of worthless quality). His organisation for supply of 
his necessaries and sale of his produce can obtain for him the 
position enjoyed by the big purchasers and big sellers. Such as- 
sociations for joint purchase arc called co-operative supply 
societies or stores and those for joint sale are called sale .societies 
or .shops. 

It is generally supposed by ignorant as well as educated 
people that co-operative societie.s. for credit, sale and other pur- 
poses are beneficent institutions for the poor and needy. This 
is an altogether wrong conception. They are self-help and* mutual 
help associations and the benefits accrued therefrom of reason- 
able crcilit in a credit society, of genuine and good articles at 
lower prices in supply societies, and, of fair treatment and bettci 
prices in sale societies are due to the joint responsibility of tin 
members and to working on sound business principles. 

The idea of co-operative supply on modern Hnrs wo.'s 
first conceived by 28 flannel weavers of Rochdale noorlUnnchesttr 
in the year 1813, when one evening, they mettogetlur to devise 
some remedy for their desolation and misery, aggravated by 
iiulustrial revolution, and planted the fruitful geim of 
distributing co-operative societies. “Many persons” they ob- 
served “ grow rich by selling to ns. what we need retail. Clearly, 

therefore, something .sticks to their fingers, something is withheld 
in their interest, so that they are enriched at our expenses. Why 
should not we become rich by handing together to buy wholesale • 
the goods they sell us ?” This conception of the* Rochdale 
pioneers was the real foundation stone of the store movement 
which was worked so well in many countries and this strongly 
contrasts with the institutions of the kind organised prior 


U3 sto.-ea mike joint purchases of good articles, sell them 
to botli members and non-members in cash at current market 
rates and allow the rebate according to the amount of each mem- 
ber s purchisos. The rebate allowed to non-members is less by 
# than the rate allowed to members and is credited to them to 
form shares in the society. The practice of cash sale at market 

fdupafi accumulation of capital) to many 

M developments. The supply of good 

weights and measures, and^the 
led conduct, of their affairs have 
whiib n 1 Rochdale pioneers' stores, 

of £ 28 and with a membership 
£ I Lt tt membership of the stores rose to 

i>Qn no- 1 ^ capital of £370,702 a turn-over of 

£290.02o and a profit of £52,198. Stores of the Rochdale type 

that in the year 1020 in England only 
there wore about 1,370 such stores, with a membership of more 
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than millions carrying on an annual trade worth more than 
£254,000,000. England leads the other European countries in 
the distributive movement because most of its stores have fol- 
lowed the traditions and practices of Rochdale. 

Another type of store.s sells on credit and has achieved com- 
paratively little success in any country. In some European 
countries, there is a type of supply society which instead of sup- 
plying to its members their necessaries, arranges to get articles 
at concession rates from other shopkcej)ers and receives a com- 
mission, which goes to make capital of the society for r\inning 
supply work itself. This is not the best form of co-operation and 
the success attained is meagre. 

Assuming loyaltj’ and efficiency of the management, the 
economies of Rochdale type stores are manifold ; pvirchascs in 
bulk from the original producer, no advertisement costs, assured 
supplies of goods, and cash sales go a great way in increasing tl;(- 
savings of members and in influencing the production of genuine 
articles, whereas it is generally observed that in the ordinary way, 
in their transmission from one middleman to another, commodi- 
ties are adulterated, giving a bad name to the producer and caus- 
ing disadvantage to the consumer. The Rochdale type of stores 
has succeeded wherein its principles have been closely adhered 
to. Cash sales ensure a rapiil and big turn-over, no losses by bad 
debts and litigation, and simpler accounts as compared with the 
vicious system of sale on credit. 

Another question of vital importance is sale from cash and 
at current rates. The chief cause of the failure of other types of 
supply societies is due to the attempt to sell at cost price. This 
system invites competition with the retail dealers, creates no 
reserve to meet accidental losses and ultimately smashes the 
store. S^uch stores having no provision for profits are not in a 
position to make any educational or social developments. In 
India too, the practice of selling at cost price has been one of the 
main factors of the meagre success of the co-operative supply. 

Sales at market prices invite no competition with the local 
retail dealers, create a reserve to meet sudden losses and accumu 
late oapital which helps in developing the social and educational 
activities of the members. Moreover such sales lead to economy 
among members which is materialised at the end of each year 
in the form of a rebate. This too leads to elevation of the character 
and status of the members. 

The question of sale to non-membere has led to many dis- 
oussions from the oo-operative point of view. Its extension to 
non-members is one of the fundamental principles of the Rochdale 
type of stores. Allowing ^ the rebate given to members and 
craiiting this to their share money solves a legal objection and 
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leads to the increase of the share-capital and reserve of the store. 
.Mr. Strickland in his book “ An Introduction to Co-operation in 
India” suggests that Indian stores should sell to non-members 
like the British supplj’ institutions. The unfailing loyalty of 
the incTubers should also go hand in hand with the above-mentioned 
principles underlying the working of these stores. 

Supply work in the Punjab was begun in the year 
191S. at a time when citizens and villagers felt acutely the pinch 
of high prices and of exorbitant profiteering by middlemen. 
To begin with, in rural areas the work of supply was taken up by 
tlie ordinary credit societies, federated in the following years into 
supply unions for securing the advantages of the bigger purchases 
Tlio byelaws of a credit society allow ‘‘ Supply” transactions, 
and the dearth of capable committee members did not allow of 
registration of separate supply societies in villages already having 
credit societies. It was only in urban areas, and in villages where 
there existed no separate credit society, that the start of separate 
supply societies was made. In the beginning work was begun on 
tlie indent system ; credit societies collected indents from their 
members for supply unions which effected purchases and distribut- 
ed to tlie societies for distribvition among their members. In 
spite of the initial difficulties and the competition of the local 
dealers, in the first few years, particularly in consequence of the 
pinch of high prices, these societies worked fairly well, so that 
in the year 1917-15)18, 28,389 maunds of salt, 900 tins of 
kerosene oil, (13,000 gallons), cloth worth Rs. 10,000 and 6,0CO 
tnaiunls of seed were siipplied to the members, mainly through 
credit societies and in a few cases through separate supply societief . 
which numbered only 8 at that time. The commodities were sold 
at cost price and the estimated savings to members in the form 
of reduced prices amounted to about Rs. 71,000. The total sup- 
plies in the year 1918-1919 amounted to goods worth Re. 0 
lakhs, 3J lakhs by credit societies and 2J through supply societies, 
which had by this time risen to 102 (74 supply unions and 28 
supply societies). The year 1919-1920 was also one of fair 
progrc.ss. The total number of supply unions rose to 117 with 
1,601 societies as members, the number of urban supply sooieties 
reached 118, the total transactions done through supply sooieties 
and credit sooieties amounted to Rs. 13 lakhs, chiefly in iron, salt 
and cloth. An Information Bureau at Amritsar was started 
in the same year to facilitate this branch of work. Among the 
urban supply societies, the Khalsa College society topped the 
list in turn-over, which amounted to Rs. 50,063 in the year, saving 
Rs. 16,000 to its members. The year 1921-1922 marks the 
decline of the supply sooieties, due to the disloyalty of members 
and their unbusinesslike habit of demanding goods on credit, 
difficulties in railway booking, the unsympathetio attitude of the 
railway subordinate staff, the appreciable fall in prices and 
excessive reliance of the members on our staff. Transactions fell 
from 13 lakhs to 6 lakhs. The year 1022-1023 also showed a 
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deoliuG in view of the causes mentioned. The Information Bureau 
was closed and the special supply staff were withdrawn The 
turn-over showed a decline of Rs. 18 lakhs as compared with the 
last year. 1923-24 showed the disease still worse, the curse of 
easy credit, the tendency of people towards shop credit, their in- 
difference towards the purity and quality of the commodities the 
want of business instinct, and public spirit and loyalty combined 
with the inefficiency and dishonesty of the managers, heavy losses 
in the value of stock due to the. general faU in prices, incapacitv 
to work upon the indent system and lack of sufficient knowledge 
and experience to run a society on the store system were further 

causes which contributed to the failure of the movement in this 

branch. By the end of the year 1924-1925, the number of sup- 
p y societies was reduced to 33 with a turn-over of Rs. 3,40 000 
this work being done by a few live societies such as the criminal 
Uibes settlement at Mughalpura, the Khew'ra Mines and the 
(JollcgCa 


The working of the year 1925-1926 shows the survival of 
only 5 active supply unions while 7 criminal tribes settlement 

^^ontgomery and Multan Districts con- 
trolled by the Criminal Tribes Department with a share capital 
of Rs. 6 OJO had a turn-over of Rs. 88,500 in the year, earning a 
profit of Rs. 8,500 for their members. The sales are made\t 
market prices and the staff U well paid. True weights and 

urban supply societies are now 26. 

with ^ Reformatory School at Amritsar 

Rs ot^o*'™th u elsewhere sold goods worth 

R^ 40 Bettlement sold 

Ks. 40,000 and the Khewra Miners stores Rs. 32,000 All are 

under paternal management. The working of the criminal tribes 

settlement societies and others which are active shows that re- 

rnot*''imno“ the ruins of former failures and experiences 

18 not impossible, and the results achieved show that under efli- 

merber“'’“‘ 


in supply societies in schools was given 

n,ta i^Pector of Schools, at the 

instance of Mr. Strickland in the Rawalpindi Division. The Khalsa 

College supply society was registered in Amritsar in January 

the number of schools and college 
supply societies rose to 75 with a turn-over of Rs. 25,000. The 

societies (since their members are minors) 

tear ^g^stered. In the 

year 1921-22, the number foil to 62, and the turn-over exceeded 

R 3 '' 2 s'^ 00 O*' and the estimated net savings were about 

Rs 25,000. In the year 1922-23 the total number was 82 (5 re- 

fn unregistered) ; total sales amounted to Rs. 34,000. 

In 1923-24 there were 64 societies but details for this year have 
iiot been recorded. 
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'i,ie number of unregistered school sui^piy *^1 ^ 

96 of which 59 are reported to be doing useful ^ork. Ihert arc 

four registered normal school societies. The Khalsa *. 

society is also working well. For its eflic.ent and ma^ge 

mont Kamalia High School Supply society deserves 
bioii with a membersliip of 523 and turn-over of above Ks. 4 uuu 
a voar. It deals with books, stationery, boots and other neces- 
saries and is truly co-operative. Much of the success of thes 
s icieties depends upon the interest and keenness shown in their 
working by the heads of the institutions. 


The object of the supply societies in schools and colleges, is 
to teach the boys the principles and practice of co-operation and 
to buy books, stationery and other necessaries for boys ot tne 
secondary department who become members, boys of the primary 
department and the employees and masters of the school, ^'^m- 
bership is open to boys of the secondary department and school 
employees by payment of a share of Rs. 2, payable on admission 
or in monthly instalments of As. 8. The management is jn ^he 
hands of a committee consisting of at least 6 persons, including 
the headmaster of the school who acts as ex-ofBcio president and 
can veto the proceedings. The remaining 4 should be from the 
students of the secondary department. The secretary and the 
salesman may not be members of the committee ; they are elected 
every 3 months ; for their good work they may be allowed 
honoraria with the previous sanction of the Circle Registrar, 
dividends are allowed on shares. One-fourth of the net ® 

must be carried to the reserve fund ; out of the remaining prohts, 
contributions with the sanction of the Divisional Inspector ot 
schools may be made to the games fund or some other object ot 
common utility. 


The survival and success of some supply societies speaks of a 
hopeful future for the movement, provided the members assimi- 
late the essential basic principles stated above. The Triplioane 
store at Madras with a humble beginning, humbler than even 
the Toad Lane store of the Rochdale pioneers, has shown to India, 
what good and sound business means. It began its work in 1904, 
with share capital Rs. 70, total capital Rs. 310 and a member- 
ship of 14. It has now 4,200 members and share capital of 
Rs. 00,000, reserve fund Rs. 62,000; Common good fund 
Rs. 27,000. The excellent working of this society and of the cri- 
minal tribes settlement societies in the Punjab have a lesson to 
teach that supply can prosper if worked on sound principles and 
with honesty of purpose. The success so far achieved by school 
supply societies is insignificant, and the future totally rests with 
the keenness and the enthusiasm of the Headmasters and other 
teachers. It is more important than mere book knowledge in 
History and Geography and teachers who do not pay attention to 
this important work will not only be doing a disservice to the 
but to the whole province, for boys are tiie future generation and 



upon their ateHigence and practical commonsense depends the 
future of the country. 


Sale. 

As already stated, the peasant has to deal with the retail 
dealer for purchase of his necessaries and for the sale of his pro* 
ducts. In both cases the retail dealer represents the lowest rung 
of a series of middlemen, each of whom in his turn, besides pro- 
fiteering, continues to spoil the quality of commodities and pro- 
duce by adulteration till they reach the final consumer in an 
altogether changed form. In this the producer gets a bad name 
for no fault of his own, while the consumer pays for adulterated 
articles that not only do him no good but may do him harm. 
Though the producer has every right to deal direct with the con- 
sumer and to eliminate as many unnecessary middlemen as pos- 
sible, yot nobody will grudge the middleman a fair and decent 
return for his services. His malpractices, such as his unauthorized 
charges, cheating in weighing and adulteration, have stirred pro- 
ducers to replace unnecessary middlemen and do away with as 
m vny of them as possible by organising themselves into supply 
and sale institutions. If both these forms of organisations de- 
velop, they will be removing unnecessary middlemen from both 
sides and this will bring the producer and the consumer material 
advantages and will help in preservation of the quality of com- 
modities. 

As the sale of finished goods by craftsmen will be dealt with 
separately by the Industrial Inspector, it seems appropriate 
that I should restrict my description to the marketing of agricul- 
tural produce. 

A few remarks about the fundamentals oi marketing will not 
bo out of place. Firstly, marketing must be recognised as a part 
of the pro luctive process, which consists of two divisions, manu- 
facturing or crop raising on the one hand and marketing on the 
other. The marketing part of production is as important as 
the manufacturing or crop raising part. A comparison of the farm 
or factory prices with final retail prices, the difference representing 
the cost of marketing, will amply demonstrate this. 

The problem ot the best methods of marketing agricultural 
produce is receiving deep consideration in most countries 
of the world. In America, the Federal Government employs 
experts to study methods of marketing the different farm pro- 
ducts, and the office of marketing in the Department of Agri* 
culture receives substantial grants for this purpose. In Minnesota, 
U. S. A., ird of the grain marketed is handled co-operatively 
and it is estimated that about Rs. 30 lakhs per annum is eo^ed 
in this way to the farmers of the State. In the year 192?, the 
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turn-over of the agricultural sale societies 
America was over 300 crorcs of dollars 
equivalent to Rs. 9,00,00,00,000). 


of the United States of 
(300,00,00,000 Dollars 


In Germany before the start of granary societies, tb® 

tion of the cultivator as regards the marketing of P . . 

duce was deplorable. The granary societies with subs antial 
help from the Government have done much useful ^;ork »nd lia c 
proved a great blessing inasmuch as these . 

broken the monopoly of the gram dealers, have obliged them o 
pay a fair price for farmers’ grain and have eliminated uniicces-oi j 
middlemen. These institutions have enabled the cultivatoi to 
sell his produce direct to mills and breweries, have made him sure 
of his markets and able to sell at any time of the year, arranged 
for him a supply of good seed and thoroughly sound manure and 
have thus relieved him from serfdom to the grain dealers. 


A beginning has been made in 1919-1920 in the Punjab for 
marketing agricultural produce, and the experiment was started 
in the Lyallpiir District, where the arhaixa of tjie gram rnarkets 
had spread in the colony a pernicious system of credit and coin- 
billed it with that of marketing. In fact in the canal colonies 
the origin of rural indebtedness is traceable to the gram market 
arhati, who throughout the year without any security advances 
loans to cultivators on the condition of selling their produce 
through him in tho market. For others ho arranges through the 
villag epetty money-lenders and grain dealers to whom he ad- 
vances loans at a low rate and who in turn issue loans to the cul- 
tivators at high rates of interest ; he thus controls the sale of the 
agricultural produce of the cultivator to whom he behaves as be 
wills, and who must sell to him all his surplus produce, and paj 
tho ai'hali other arbitrary charges in addition to interest. Thus 
tho cultivator has no freedom of action and is not in a position to 
get a full price or a fair advantage from the produce that he has 
produced so laboriously. The earnings of the village gram 
dealer and the arhati (apart from interest charges) are enotmoiis, 
and at a minimum may be estimated at no less than Rs. 28 
lakhs annually for the one district of Lyallpur and many crorcs 
for the whole of the Punjab. 


The starting of co-operative commission shops was made^ in 
the year 1020, and 3 societies with 210 members, and share capital 
Rs. 39,700 wore founded ; their present number stands at 14, 
including the Okara sale society. Eight of these are on the Lower 
Chenab canal and the others at Abohar, Gujranwala, Jagraon, 
Sillanwali Sonepat and Okara. In the year 1026-26, they sold 
produce worth Rs. 40 J lakhs, of which 21 lakhs were sold by shops 
in tho districts of Lyallpur and Sheikhupura, and 4 lakhs by 
other shops. The sales of the Okara society amounted to Rs. 15| 
lakhs. Several are quite new and have not had time to effect 
much. Five more shops are under formation. The benefits 
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derived by members are very considerable. In addition to the 
difference in the rate of commission, there is fair wcigliing and 
measurement, prompt payment and education in marketing. 
Although these shops had a humble beginning, yet in spite of eon- 
tinuous opposition by arhalis (who are always ready to organis'C 
boycotts against them) and the village grain*dealers, and despite 
the carelessness and disloyalty of sonic of their own members 
and xnfiueiitia! Zamindars (working as agents of arha(is) they have 
every year shown progress. The number of members at the start 
was 210, with a share capital of Rs. 40,000. The present number 
of members is 2,255, including 510 societies, witli a share capital 
of Rs. 1,93,602 and sales worth about Rs. 40 lakhs. For the 
co-operative year ending July 1924 the savings of those who mar- 
keted their produce through co-operative commission shops are 
estimated at Rs. 37,000 while the total savings of such per- 
sons from the year 1920 to 1924 are about Rs. 1.16,000. The sav- 
ings for the years 1925 and 1926, in view of the increase in volume 
of work, should roughly be double this sum. These savings con- 
sist of (1) profits which otherwise go to the village grain dealer, 
(2) the difference between the rate of commission charged by or- 
dinary shops in tho grain market and that charged by co-opera- 
tive commission shops, (3) considerable sums representing the 
losse.s by false weighing, clieating and arbitrary charges. The 
above-mentioned savings are in addition to the dividends distri- 
buted annually to the members. 

In the long run the shops aim at bringing the producer into 
as closea.touch with tho consumer as possible and thus by remov- 
ing unnecessary middlemen seek to lower the cost of marketing 
and secure tho difference for the cultivators. They also help in 
breaking tho pernicious system of credit in vogue (combined with 
marketing.) 

As at present the illiterate and inexperienced cultivator is 
not in a position to deal with the ultimate consumer, the co- 
operative commission shops, to begin with, have taken the place 
of tho grain market arhali and have undertaken the marketing 
on sound business principles of the produce of cultivators on com- 
mission. (Tlie shops deal in Kachi Arhat business only). They 
aim at getting a fair price for the cultivators’ produce at reason- 
able^ commission charges and endeavour to save him from the 
profits of the village grain dealers and the losses bj' false weighing 
and cheatings which are so common if produce is marketed through 
ordinary arhalia. The commission charged by the co-operative 
commission shops is 4 annas % less than that charged by 
the arhalia and the net gain to the cultivator in commission 
and weighing charges, etc., amounts to about Re. 1 % in 
addition to saving the profits of the village grain dealcis and the 
losses on account of false weighing and cheating. 

The commission shops are rcgiste»'ed bodies under the Co- 
operative Secieties Act of 1012. Any landowner or tenant is 
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eligible for admission to 'P' j j 

pa?chase of at least can buy shares 

ia Ra 25 or 50 and is fully paid p* „ "Rq ^ 000 The 

worth Rs. l.OOO at the most, tL inSitutlons with- 

defiaving the running expenses dfvisiblc up to 8 per 

in proportion to the produce marketed amend- 

t'nraUowh'g ^mallt^deMa^ 

tion of their produce each vear f’V ii„ in its ap- 

pi^^catiSrrnd ;racr! ^ hartojvLs 

America, and is being introduced .n England in all sale societ 
organise<l by the National Farmers Union. 

before selling his produce m his village Jj. the village 

His knowledge has decreased the margin of Profit B 

grain Coaler a*nd ho is now obtaining ''f *'X„'” J„n^ 

gLcral and committee meetings have Besiks 

have led him to practice economy in other directions . 

hTs the commission shops supply to ‘he- tnembers imp^ 
seed, implemonts, etc., and in this way help in improving 
quality and lessening the cost of production. 

Tho Reid for oKpansion appears to be great and hepel«l hut 
tho way is stony and beset with diffienlties The ''e«rth of com 
pol^tmanagerl the lack of '»^<=f‘8htend disloyalty of mem 

hers and the opposition of the well eetaW,shed 
grain-dealers and arhaHs are the mam difhcultics. 

Commission shops aim at a judical change the replaeemeut of n 
deeply established evil system and a revolutiou “ ‘he matured 
habits of the cultivator who is accustomed to sell in ms own 
vdlaU Such changes cannot he brought about in a day but 
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require time and patience. For propaganda, the main instru- 
ments are teaching and persuasion. The village grain-dealer 
and the arAa<t who are to suffer most by the development of sxich 
institutions have their machinery for propaganda well establi.shcd 
and tempting to the cultivators. Further it requires constant 
efforts to win over the influential zamindars, many of whom 
are working as agents of the arhalis. Thus the task is not easy 
for the small group of advisory officials and of enthusiastic rural 
co-operators ; the time is ripe for public benefactors and influential 
people to take up the work honestly and with entliu.siasm and to 
strive for the solution for the vital problem of marketing agricul- 
tural produce* a problem as important for the l^unjab as for India , 
the solution of which will certainly add a step to tlie ladder of 
real self-government. Here too the school master can lend his 
influence to a great extent in explaining and organising. 


SUMMARY OF A PAPER ON CO-OPERATION AND MORAL 
IMPROVEMENT AS LEADING TO SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

By M. Bashir Aumad, 

Educational Inspector, Co-operative Societies. 

The word ‘ Co-operation’ implies a society or an association 
of individuals to secure a common economic end by honest means. 
This form of organisation differs radically from Joint-Stock con- 
cerns. It stands for self-help and self-reliance. Its chief aim 
is to ameliorate the condition of the poor. The success of the 
co-operative movement is not to be measured by the number of 
co-operative societies but by the moral condition of their members . 
Education is the bed rook on wliich we build the edifice of co- 
operation. Co-operation develops the sense of responsibility 
and true patriotism. The motto of the co-operative move- 
ment is ‘ Each for all and all for each,’ and the practical recogni- 
tion of this motto promotes national solidarity. 

Co-operation in the Punjab has succeeded in eradicating the 
evils of litigation to an appreciable degree. Members of a 
great many co-operative societies now settle their quarrels among 
themselves or by arbitration. Co-operation has given a great 
incentive to education in villages, and has popularised compulsory 
primary education among the members of co-operative societies. 
Co-operation has helped to do away with bad customs, and co- 
operators have taken active interest in the social life of thepoorer 
classes, who spend far less money now on marriages and other 
ceremonial occasions. The man in the village is gradually de- 
veloping a sense of citizenship and with intensive co-operative 
work it should be easy to arouse his interest in the government 
of his country. 
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INDIVIDUAL SCIENCE TEACHING. 

By Dr. R. H. Wuitehouse, D. Sc., I. E. S. 

One of the greatest tendencies in modern educational method 
is tlie revolt against what is called mass instruction, and the re- 
cognition of the superiority of individual treatment. It is re- 
cognized that 

(!)all pupils are not endowed with an equal degree of 
intelligence, 

(2) advance in intelligence is not even according to age either 
in individuals or in the mass ; mental and physical influences 
have their effect on progress of the child's mental activities — 
mental sliocks or illne'«s or home influence would influence the 
child's mental development for varying periods, according to tlu- 
intensity of the shock on illness. Some children advance rapidly 
in early years and become ‘precocious’ while others advance 
slowly and may even bo “ dull” during their early years ; the 
precocious child may, later on, show a marked check and finish 
school as very ordinary or even dull, while the slower child may. 
with age, improve rapidly and finish brilliant, 

(3) it is unwise to force pupils beyond the rate at wdiich they 
progress normally and it is unfair to hold back the bright pupils, 

(4) a pupil learns most easily through self-effort. Lessons in 
which the teacher does most of the work by demonstration and 
lecburing will have far less permanence than lessons in which the 
pupil himself has been the worker and performer. 

These matters may have been recognized for a long time, 
but the teacher, until quite recently, has regarded the att-empt to 
treat his class as composed of individuals as impossible. The 
Dalton Laboratory Plan has shown the way to effect the desirable 
reform of individual teaching and although some of us may not 
be prepared to adopt the system entirely, we at least might con- 
sider how something might be attempted in that direction. 

In practical science teaching, it can be attempted, and ] 
propo.se to outline a method of procedure which can be carried 
out in any High School : — 

1. In the first place the complete course is mapped out into 
a senes of “ Assignments’* of work. 

2. The first assignment is given to all the pupils some timn 
before the practical period— it may be a few days. A typical 
assignment consists of (a) Preparation and (6) Laboratory work ; 
both these parts are based on the pupils’ text-book. In the pre- 
paration the pupil’s attention is directed 

(i) to the part of the text-book which should be studied, 

(ii) to difficult parts ; the difficulties are eased either by a 
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re>statement of the points involved or by further illustrations 

(Hi) to a series of questions designed to test (o) the compre- 
hension of the book and (6) whether the pupil has actually read 
the text prescribed. Such questions must be answered in ^Titing, 

(u) to references in other books — generally of a readable 
nature — which deal mth the subject. Such books need to be 
duplicated to the extent of 6 copies in the library. 

When, and only when, the teacher is satisfied that this prepa- 
ration has been properly done, is the pupil allowed to begin his 
laboratory work. To make this supervision possible, the amount 
of written work in the preparation must be limited and questions 
so designed as to involve only the shortest of answers. 

As regards the practical period, the pupils will come provided 
%vith (1) their answers to the preparation, (2) their laboratory 
note-books, and (3) their text-books. 

Without anj' instructions from the teacher, they will im- 
mediately begin work according to the instructions contained in 
the assignment. The as.signracnt therefore includes, in brief, all 
that a teacher ordinarily would find it necessary to say during a 
practical period. The assignment also gives hints as to the 
method of making records of observations and conclusions. 

Pupils wll start and continue to work entirely on their own, 
first getting all necessary apparatus themselves and fitting it up 
themselves. 

The teacher spends his whole time in the most thorough 
supervision, continually moving round the class, commanding, 
advising, consuming as he finds necessary. 

When an assignment is finished, the pupil must bring his 
record to the teacher who will pass or reject it, and when it is 
passed as quite satisfactory, the pupil proceeds to the next assign- 
ment. 

Thus after a short time different pupils will be at different 
places in the course and an economy in apparatus is effected. 
The teacher can then give special attention to the slower pupils 
and encourage them to make headway. 

In the laboratory is hung a Progress Sheet showing the pro- 
gress of each pupil and this is an incentive to steady work. 

It is admitted that it is a gigantic task to write out good 
assignments and not every teacher is able to do this work. It 
was to relieve the science teacher of this hard work that I de- 
cided to write a full set of assignmente for the Matriculation 
course ; with the assistance of my wife this was accomplished. 
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Now assignments can only be 

for this purpose I chose what I consider to be the best Element- 
ary Science text-book yet written for Indian schools, vtz., 
“ Experimental Science for Indian Schools by Gregory and 
Hodges (Macmillan and Co.), price Rs. 3. I consulted all other 
books written for Indian Schools, but I found that this 
by Gregory and Hodges contained few or none of the faults 
met with elsewhere, e.g., bad English, wrong facts, poor printing, 
poor diagrams and inferior general get-up. 

The books I therefore recommend are : — 


(1) Experimental Science for Indian Schools, by Sir 

Richard Gregory and F. W. Hodges (Macmillan 
and Co.) Price Rs. 3. 

(2) Assignnicnt-s in Practical Elementary Science 

on the above). By R. H. Whitehouse and Mabel 
Whitehouse. (Macmillan and Co.) Price 2-8-0. 

I specially commend to your notice the demonstration in the 
assignment method which will be given in the C. M. School at 
10 A. M. on Wednesday. I hope all inspectors will be present. 
At this demonstration boys will be allowed to choose any nssign- 
mout, but none will have worked the subject previously from the 
assignment book. 


“ SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF NATURE 

STUDY IN SCHOOLS.” 

% 

By Professor G. Matthai, M. A.» F.Z.S.» F.L.S. 

Last May, before a meeting of the Punjab Association of 
Science Teachers, an opportunity was accorded me of entering 
a plea for the teaching of Biology in schools. I then ventured 
to base my argument on the value of Biology in helping boys 
and girls to observe accurately and discriminately, to exercise 
their brains and draw inferences from observed facts, to guard 
against the commoner diseases, to learn to use their hands, to 
understand the fundamental laws of life and to appreciate some- 
thing of the beauty of Nature. That plea seemed to meet with 
the approval of the Association, and this afternoon I am called 
upon to make suggestions for the teaching in schools of Natuw 
Study which has an ampler scope than Biology, embracing, as it 
does, both living and non-living objects. My brief paper of 15 
minutes will be desultory and cannot be as profitable as a series 
of lessons. 

Whether it be Biology or Nature Study the first desideratum 
is the right type of teacher who will inspire love and enthusiasm, 
in the pupil, for the subject which is of a particularly difficult 
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character to teach especially as an intelligent appreciation of 
objects in Nature is more important than the knowledge itself. 
This sounds a commonplace, nevertheless the problem is serious 
and urgent. 

If Nature Study is of primary importance to the growing 
boy and girl, we may put ourselves the question whether it should 
not form an integral part of the school course. However, on turn- 
ing up the pages of the Punjab University Calendar I see no men- 
tion made of Nature Study, and apparently it is quite neglected 
in our schools. 

The discipline of Nature Study, unlike that of elementary 
Experimental Science, is perhaps less severe, but quite as effective 
in training the eye, intellect and hand. But it has the advantage 
of having an aesthetic aspect, which should not be lost sight of in 
a scientific handling of facts. A scientific and aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of Nature is the aim. In Nature Study pupils should be 
encouraged to observe, collect, draw and describe. A minimum 
of equipment is all that is required. A pair of forceps, a net, 
collecting bottle and a knife and hammer, and even these need 
not be used except when absolutely necessary. 

Under animals I would include the familiar forms — mammals, 
birds, reptiles, frogs and toads, fishes, snails and slugs and other 
shelled forms, insects, spiders, scorpions, centipedes, millipedes, 
prawns, crabs, earthworms. 

Similarly the common fiowering plants, trees, and vegetables 
may bo studied with special reference to leaves, flowers, fruit, 
seed and root. 

Non-living objects might comprise rocks, minerals, sand, soil, 
hills, rivers, rain, clouds, weather and its effect on plant and ani- 
mal life without venturing on agricultural technique. 

Nature Study is dcpon<lont on local conditions. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that the teacher should acquaint himself with the 
animals, plants and other natural objects in his particular locality. 
They may be more botanical or zoological or physiographical ea 
the case may bo ; but it is useless to refer to things that the pupils 
have no chance of seeing. Schools in rural areas would have an 
advantage, in regard to Nature Study, over those in towns. 
Lahore, however, is particularly fortunate in this respect, ns there 
is no better place for Nature Study than our public gardens with 
their variety of plant-life and the zoo with its animal life. 

Nature Study is also dependent upon the seasons, especially 
in the Punjab with its extremes of climate. Nature Study in 
winter cannot be the same as in summer. Take, for instance, 
butterflies which are entirely absent in the cold months but 
abundant in the late spring and summer. 
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Punilg should be encouraged to keep diaries in which they 

should record every week any seasonal ir foLlity. 

they notice in the fauna, dora and physiography of their loca y 

Tlieir records should bo checked by the teacher. 

\niraals and plants should, as far as possible, be studied alive 
with reference to their shapes, colour, builds environment 
in the case of animals their movements and habits. 

Outdoor work should bo supplemented by 
That is to say the teacher may give lessons in ^at^lre Stud> in 
.Inple Inugusge avoiding all technical terms, °/i 

que^ions and answers. If the teacher is not 
questions, he can learn along with his pupils, for the 6''^ 

Study is endless. Pupils should be asked to draw and ^e.cnbe 
fhe more interesting objects that they collect, for drawmg and 
description help to give precision to what the pupils obser%e. 

What I mean by lessons may be illustrated 
that immortal ‘ beast.’ the Frog. Pupils may be 
out the main parts of its body, v.z., the head, trunk. ^ 

logs, its natural posture should be noted, its colour the ^imy 
skin, how it moves. A comparison and contrast may be 
between the frog and man. Both have the same 

but while man is bipedal the frog is ^nld 

hairy the frog is not. the former warm blooded the l^Uer cold 

blooded, man’s digits are free while the frog is ’ 

the one amphibious, the other terrestrial, and so on. ihe me 
history of the frog can also be elucidated by means ^ 

the egg. tadpole and finally the frog. In the case of a fish, the 
shape of the body is adapted to an aquatic life, quite different to 
that of the amphibious frog and the terrestrial man— hns. scales 
and gill -openings are present. The bird again is unlike all these, 
with its wings and features and beak and aerial ^ 

butterfly has wings and is aerial like a bird and beautiful y 
coloured, hut how different in all other respects I No feathers, 
nor bones but 3 pairs of legs, and its life-history egg. free-fee - 
ing caterpillar, pupa and finally the butterfly althoug 
essentially similar to that of the frog— is yet striking j 
different. 


Take caro, however, by your lessons, not to tire or bore the 
child. Lessons should be carefully planned to avoid discursive- 
ness and to maintain continuity in teaching. 

In Nature Study, general principles should he kept in mind 
by the teacher and the courses arranged for the different grades 
of pupils, according to their capacity for understanding facts, 
for the discipline of hand, eye and mind, and for aeathetio appre- 
ciation. 
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The utilitarian aspect of Nature Study should not he lost 
siffht of by the teacher, for a knowledge of crops, cattle, insect, 
pests, etc., has much practical value in our agricultural country. 

A. school garden— on the common garden type, or plot 
garden type or a combination of both— is a necessary and useful 
Idiunct. How much gardening each pupil is to do, the size of 
the garden, and what plants and vegetables to grow should be 

left to the teacher. 

A school aquarium can also be easily rigged up, in which 
various aquatic animals, particularly insects, and plants can be 
kept. These should be collected by the boys themselves who 
should watch them from day to day and understand their growth 
and the inter-relationship of plant and animal life. 

The more interesting objects collected by pupils, that cannot 
be kept alive, may be stored in the school Museum, such as 
butterflies, shells, birds’ feathers, etc. 

From all this it follows that there should be a certain elasti- 
city and poise in Nature Study. It should not be made too much 
of a scientific task, nor too practical nor too emotional. 

In that admirable book of 6 volumes on Nature Study, 
edited by Prof. Farmer, the first chapter by Prof. Arthur Thomson 
begins as follows : — 

“ It may be useful to teachers to point out that the Naturalist 
asks four chief questions— the first question is,— IFAuf is Mts 1 
an inquiry into form and structure. What is this hving 
creature in itself and in its parts t What is it as we see it with 
our own lenses only and as we see it when we put other lenses 
in front of ours 1 What is it as a thing by itself, and when 
compared with its fellows and kindred 1 


The second question is, — How does this art ? an inquiry 
into habits and functions. How does this living creature behave 
as it does ? What is its business ? How does it keep agoing 
and set other creatures like itself agoing ? How does it go on ? 
What is the “ particular go ” of it ? 


The third question is,— If Acnce is this 1 an inquiry into de- 
velopment and history. Where did this living creature come 
from ? How did it begin 1 What was it like when it was young? 
What are the chapters in its growth, and the crises in its life- 
history 1 What is known of the history of its race 1 


The fourth question is, — Bow has this come to be as 1 an 
inquiry into causes. What factors have led to this erasure 

being what it is, where it is. as it is ; in short, what have been 

the faotorB in its evolution 1 


N 
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Now, it need hardly be said that these questions cannot 
be answered to children, though, as a matter of fact, children are 
continually asking them f They are the fundamental questions 
of the science of biology, which is not for children. But it is 
the teacher’s business to have clearly in his mind what the funda- 
mental questions are, to make himself acquainted so far as may 
be with the partial answers that are at present possible, and to 
understand the method of arriving at these. He will then be able 
to encourage his pupils to put these questions, and, while re- 
cognising the impossibility of answering them fully, to guide them 
to find out provisional answers for themselves, answers which, 
though tliey may not go far, must yet be true as far as they go! 
This is the only and true method of instruction in Nature Study.” 

T Commend these words to your consideration 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF PLANTATION AGRICULTURE 

IN INDIA. 

By S. Banerji, B.A., B.Ed., Malebkotla Colleos* 

The importance of modern means of communication to the 
farmer is suggested by the statement : — 


“ Whereas wheat may be profitably carried by rail and water 
a distance of 15,000 miles from the United States to a European 
seaport it can rarely be grown with profit west of I.ake Michigan, 
more than twenty miles from a railway.” Storage is not less 
important. Great elevators are erected near rail, river, canal or 
lake which store 100,000 to 2,500,000 bushels. A ship’s cargo 
of 200,000 bushels can be unloaded in two hours. Cheap and 
rapid transport has brought the whole w'orld into mutual depend- 
ence. A short crop in England is made up by heavy yields in 
America or Australia ; a famine in India is abated by Egyptian 
supplies. 

One of the latest and most striking phases of the devclcp- 
ment of resources is the effort to secure the plants and anixrals 
best suited to flourish in the differing soils and climates cf lie 
world. Trained scientists first make careful studies of tie 
climates and soils ; engineers expend vast sums in drainiig tl e 
swamp or irrigating the desert ; botanists search the whole 
world to find plants growing in just those conditions of climate 
and soil and secure at great cost and trouble the seeds ard 
cuttings for the new land that awaits them ; faimers patiently 
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experiment and finally produce fruits or foods where Kature 
seemed determined no man should live. Thus an enterprising and 
wealthy country like America brings into profits its deadly svam} e 
and its parched deserts, through Plantation Agriculture. 


I^t U8 look around us to understand the splendid achieve- 
ments of other countries in plantation agriculture. A few years 

ago a writer in a popular American magazine said 
“ The secret of the success of the little Daybreak 
Japan. Kingdom has been a mystery to many students of 

nations. Western nations will fail fully to grasp 
the dynamic intensity of Japan of to-day, and will dangerously 
underestimate the formidable possibilities of the greater J apan the 
Dai Nippon of to-morrow, until they begin to study seriously the 
agricultural triumphs of that empire. For Japan, more scienti- 
fically than any other nation, past or present , has perfected the art 
of sending the roots of its civilisation enduringly into the soil.” 
With all her advancement in manufacturing industry and oceanic 
commerce, Japan, it must be noted, is still an agricultural country . 
In the ancient social policy of Japan the farmer occupied the second 
place being next to the Samurai. And to-day of the 45,000.000 
population of Japan 30,000,000 are farmers. It is the farmer 
which is the chief source of public finance. The land tax supplies 
the major part of the Government revenue. In 1881, the land 
tax amounted to 43.000,000 yen (1 yen»Re. 1 annas 8) out of the 
total taxes of 60,000 000 yens. During the period of national 
isolation when the ports were closed to foreign trade, and importa- 
tion and exportation as well as immigration and emigration were 
prohibited the people were thrown entirely upon their own re- 
sources and were obliged to produce their own food. The country 
being a hilly one, the arable land constitutes only 15’ 7 per cent, 
of the whole area of the empire (exclusive of FormosaV About 
i of this arable area is devoted to pasturage, and the rest forms 
the paddy and the upland fields for mulberry and tea plantations. 
This small portion of the country has had to support a thickly 
settled population. An intensive system of cultivation has been 
a necessary development. The Government has also lavished 
money and lent active support. Abolition of Feudalism and 
Law of Agricultural Societies have been great incentives to plant- 
ation agriculture in Japan. In January 1900, the Government 
also introduced a I>aw for the adjustment of farm lands. By 
this law farmers were compelled to exchange farms with each 
other BO that each farmer might have as much of his holdings 
situated in one place as possible. Before this the different farms 
of the same family were scattered about, entailing much waste 
of time and space. Now the productive power of the land of a 
farmer thus treated has been increased at the average rate of 5 
per cent. Agricultural Banks and Credit Societies, Agricultural 
Education and Experiment Stations are other useful reforms in 
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Japan. The following table showing a typical Japanese farmer’s 
yearly income speaks for itself ; — 


^ • c . . 

Produc* 
tion per 
acre. 

Current 
price per 
busheL 

Total 

product of 

6 acres 

ID 

money. 

The cost 
of 

prodoctioD. 

1 


Botbela. 

1 

Ten. Sen. 

Ten. Son- 



e e 

37 

4 

00 

740 00 



Wheat 

to 

2 

1 

CO 

23 7 60 



looidental 

adTantAgos 

• $ 

1 

1 


10 00 




1 

1 

^ 1 

1 

To 

tAl 10)7 60 

Yen. 

Sen. 

Taxes 

1 

« « 

1 

# 

9 e 

30 

00 

Wages 

« • 

1 

% % * 

a 


59 

00 

Manures 

• • 

1 

1 

% 

* • 

• 

20 

00 


Net gain 

Yen. Son. 

1 908 50 

Total 

1 

109 

00 


In 1890, the net income of five-acre farmer was 114 yen 
whereas now it is 908 yen. 

It is to be noted that (if rice may be compared with wheat) 
the product per given area is greater in Japan than in any other 
industrially advanced countries : — 

Country. Production per aero bushels. 


Great Britain 

34 

France 

23 

Germany 

27 

U. S. A. 

14 

Japan 

37 

That Japan is 

not now able to feed all her children is due 


not to agricultural decline or stagnarion, but the want of suit- 
able land in proportion to the growth of population. 

Nearer home, in Java, the application of science to planta- 
tion agriculture has made her sugarcane industry 
jav». the best model in the world. During the last years 

of the 19th century the planted area increased till 
at the present day a tenth part of the total area of arable land 
available in the idand has been taken up by sugar plantation . 
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The following figures show at a glance its steady progress : — 


Year. 

Total produce in 
tons. 

Year. 

Total produ 
in tons. 

1826 

1,223 

1900 

744,257 

1830 

6,710 

1910 

1,273,420 

1840 

47,040 

1915 

1,303,045 

1850 

86,519 

1916 

1,498.567 

1860 

135,153 

1917 

4 

1,560,000 

1870 

152,595 

1918 

1.778,345 

1880 

216,179 

1919 

1,749.408 

1890 

400,000 

1921 

1,550,000 


Thus the cane sugar production of Java in 1000 had nearly 
doubled that in 1890 (t. e., in ten years), and in another ten years 
(in 1910) it became three fold. This sounds like a miracle. But 
sometimes truth is stronger than fiction. Under the impulse of 
capital and fostered by scientific research and application of the 
results thereof, the husbandry has been built up from a few 
thousand tons to one million and a half tons, making Java, the 
second largest tropical sugar producing section in the world, 
in spite of the fact that the soil is very poor, far inferior to that 
of the Philippines. Largely by fertilization they have doubled 
the sugar-crop without greatly increasing the acreage. 

Another touch of the magic wand we find in the sugar 
plantations of Porto Rico (U. S. A.) In 
Porto Rico. 1897, there were exported 127,000,000 lbs. of 

sugar, while in 1902-03, the amount had 
increased to 283,000,000 lbs., and in 1909, 408,189,000 lbs. 
were exported bringing in 14,770,650 dollars. The area of 
Porto Rico is only about 3,668 sq. miles, ».e., in round numbers, 
233,000 acres. Of this 174,194 was the cane acreage in 1906-07. 
Porto Rico has to day 129 sugar factories with a capacity for 
grinding cane ranging from 1,000 to 10,000 tons per day. What 
is more wonderful is that it has been so long under cultivation 
without fertilization of any kind, and until recently there was 
less than ^ under cultivation, although every foot of land is till- 
able. 

Japan promotes the sugar plantation of Formosa and has 
made it one of the best sugar growing centres 

Formow. East. Up to 1910, Japan imported 

the major part of her sugar from Java, but 
now it is the aim of her statesmen to raise all the sugar 
by plantation agriculture in Formosa. In the first deca>de 

of this country, such large shipments of sugar maohinezy 

have b en sent to Formosa from Great Britain, America and 
Germany that as soon as all these factories have begun to give 
their maximum amount of cane the production of sugar must 
run up to a oonsiderable height. 
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The United States Department of Agriculture, the experi- 
ment stations and agricultural colleges scattered 
all over the land, even the farmers themselves, 
America. made a business of studying wheat-growing 

from the standpoint of plantation agriculture, and 
to-day the tillers of the soil of no other nation have so thoroughly 
mastered all the details of the successful cultivation of this grain. 
One of the first points to which the wheat-grower of America 
gives his attention is the proper preparation of a perfect seed- 
bed for his wheat. A deep, loose secd-bed is considered to hold 
too much water, while it also is liable to cover the seed too deeply. 
The secret of the coinjiact seed-bed was learned in America quite 
by chance. In the early part of the last century the farmers 
were in the habit of turning the plough on the ploughed land in- 
stead of on the unploughed soil. It w'as noticed that invariably 
a strip of ten or twelve feet, on what the horses tramped in turn- 
ing, produced strojigei growth and thriftier plants tlian any other 
part of the field. It did not take the agriculturists long to figure 
it out that the wlieat grew better on the trampled strip because 
the soil was more compacted there by the horse’s hoofs and this 
suggested the modern method of compacting the ground for 
wheat. It is also a common practice in America to burn 
the stubble off a wheat field before ploughing it. This re- 
sults in a stronger, better crop, destroys all weeds and foreign 
grasses and also effectually disposes of the cutworms that cause 
considerable loss to wheat growers. 

Strips of paper, three feet wide and less than one-thirty- 
second of an inch in thickness have increased the production of 
pine-apples in the Hawaiian Island by more than 40 per cent. 
Laid in o field of sun-grown Sumatra tobacco in Florida, the 
same kind of paper increased production more than 60 per cent. 
Papering fields of tomatoes in California raised their yield by some 
sixty per cent, while strawberries, their roots so protected, pro- 
duced forty per cent, more berries than the same varieties planted 
in an equally good neighbouring but unpapered field. The device 
is the discovery of C. F. Elckart, the Burbank of the Hawaiian 
Islands. The paper has also been applied with success to 
sugarcane and grapes in these Islands. The paper virtually 
puts every plant root into a forcing hot-house. The roots are 
kept shaded, heat is retained as is also moisture, the combination 
necessary to the greatest root and plant growth, and weeds, being 
unable to pierce the paper covering, cannot grow. The use of 
the paper by this combination of retained heat and moisture, has 
extended the area in which pine-apples can be produced profitably 
to higher altitudes and colder temperatures. Surface evapora- 
tion from the area covered with the paper is virtually negligible, 
the moirture being conserved entirely for the use of the plant. 
This eliminates the undesirable and often disastrous caking and 
craking of the soil. Some of the papers used are perforated with 
many small holes, so as to allow moisture from rain, dew and fogs 
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to seep slowfj’ through, increasing the moisture so stored 
beneath the paper. 

Another reform of America in the matter of plantation agri- 
culture is scientific seed breeding. The use of improved and new 
breeds suited to particular localities is estimated to be capable 
to adding from three to nine rupees per acre to the value of 
100,000,000 acres of cereals. This means an increase of 
Rs. 300,000,000 to Rs. 900,000,000 in the value of this crop in 
the United States. 

The application of fertilizer is also an important question. 
A great many farmers depend upon farmyard manure, but many 
more use commerical fertilizer. As small an amount as 100 pounds 
applied to an acre has been known positively to double the 
crops. 


Germans increase crops by fertilizing the air. That planl.s, 
through their leaves, feed upon the carbonic acid 
Oeraany. atmosphere, besides other elements taken 

up out of the soil, has long been known. 
German chemists in iron factories used purified carbonic 
acid in greenhouses. The plants treated with the gas 
showed a more vigorous growth than those in an adjacent green- 
house. The field of tomatoes was increased 176 per cent, and 
cucumbers 70 per cent. At the same time experiments were also 
made in the open air on square plots around which punctured tubes 
of carbonic acid gas were laid. Here an increase of 160 per cent, 
in yield of spinach was reached, 140 per cent, with potatoes, 134 
per cent, with lupines (a legume), and 100 per cent, with barley. 
Other experiments proved that this fertilization of the air is far 
more effective than that of the soil, even though the latter bo on a 
liberal scale. Fertilizing the soil alone gave an 18 per cent in- 
crease ; but soil and air fertilization together gave an 82 per cent, 
increase. Will not our Jamshedpur take the hint ? 

Australia is another example of how waste land may be con- 
verted into smiling gardens of vast wealth through 
Auitrftita. plantation agriculture. 


Indite 


Let us apply the facts and figures available from ex- 
perimenters in other lands to conditions in 
our own country. Then we shall realise the 
immense potentialities of her plantations, and 
the possibilities of immeasurable wealth. Plantation — a form 
of industry to be found extensively in most of the tropical pos- 
sessions of European countries — was the first to be introduced by 
the Europeans into India, especially during the years 1860—70, 
as evidenced by the growth of the tea, cofiee and jute industries. 
The indigo plantation is an exception to the above statement, for 
the growing of indigo by European planters began in India before 
the end of the eighteenth century. Indigo had been grown 
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in India from ancient times. The planters in Guzerat and 
Western India failed in competition with America and also on 
account of adulteration of the dye. The East India Company 
revived it in Bengal with planters from the West Indies. It 
thrived well for the first half of the 19th century. The system 
on which indigo was cultivated was not strictly a plantation sys- 
tem. So, by 1860, Indigo had grown to almost the maximum of 
its capacity and henceforth it remained almost stationary. 

Tea plantation in India began much later than indigo. The 
indigenous tea plant growing in a wild condition in Assam was first 
discovered about 1820. The attention of the East India Company 
was directed towards it, and an experimental garden was opened 
in 1835. In 1840, the East India Company made it over to the 
Assam Company, the first Indian Tea Company. Up to 1852, 
the progress was almost nil. In this year, a private tea garden 
sprang up and then a number of tea plantations adorned Assam. 
From 1859 the rate of growth was amazing, both in the number 
of estates and the out-turn of tea. The following are the figxiree 


for Assam 

Year. 

• 

No. of tea es- 

Area under culti- 

Outturn of tea 


tates. 

vation (acres). 

in lbs. 

1860 

1 

1,876 

216,000 

1863 

10 

2,425 

366,700 

1859 

48 

7,699 

1,205,689 

1869 

260 

26,174 

4,714,769 

1871 

295 

31,303 

6,251,143 


The figures for 1869 do not clearly show the feverish growth 
which took place in tea plantation during 1859 — 66. The esti- 
mates formed by everybody of the future of tea were extremely 
rosy and, with the relaxation in the rules under which grants of 
land w’crc made, the way of the speculator became extremely 
easy. During the speculation craze the demand for more labour 
became insistent and coolies had to be imported from Bengal 
and Behar to meet the demand. Bad method of transportation 
of coolies, dishonesty and mismanagement told heavily upon the 
tea-gardens during 1866 — 1869. By 1871, tea cultivation was 
placed on a firm basis. It spread to other parts of India, such as 
the Punjab (Kangra) and the Nilgiris. 

Coffee was first introduced into India by the Moor traders 
in the 17th Century, and coffee plantations were started in many 
parte of South India. The first coffee garden was planted by a 
European in 1840. It was not till 1860, when causes, auoh as 
the decline in coffee cultivation in other countries, helped towards 
rapid progress of the industry.' The Mysort QazeUter says, 
** Since 1860 estates have sprung up between these pointo (in 
the Kadur district) with such rapidity that European planters 
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are settled in almost a continuous chain of estates from the South 
West of Shimoga to the southernmost limits of Manjarabad, not 
to mention Coorg and Wynaad beyond.” (Vol II, page 37.5, 
1897), During the first decade after 1860 alone the exports of 
coffee increased nearly ten-fold and the same rate of increase con- 
tinued till 1879. From 1860 to 1879 was a period of continuous 
progress for the coffee industry. Labour was imported from the 
neighbouring districts. With the investment of European capi- 
tal begins a new chapter in plantation agriculture. 

The area under cotton had also increased steadily. This 
increase in area was chiefly due to the increase in the proportion 
of land occupied by cotton in the cottoii tracts. Jute was even 
more largely restricted to a particular area — Bengal — than cotton. 
But the proportionate increase in the area under this crop had been 
even greater. These are only a few examples. The introduction 
of new varieties of rice was tried with success in some parts. From 
the monsoon areas, plantation of rice has spread to clothe many 
other parts of the earth. Not only Egypt, inundated by the 
Nile, but even the Plain of Lombardy in Italy with the help of 
irrigation, gathers very rich harvests of rice. It is also an agree- 
able surprise to learn that America has recently established rice 
plantation chiefly in the coastal and river lowlands in the south of 
the United States, and still more recently in British Guiana. 
“ The great food value of rice makes it probable that still further 
developments will take place, since, as a map may show, the pos- 
sible area of cultivation may be so widely extended. ” Is it, there- 
fore, very difficult for us to conceive that the possibilities of rice 
in untouched river- valleys and canal colonies of India — its 
natural home are practically unlimited ? 

Improved and early growing varieties of ground-nut suitable 
to the foreign market were introduced into cultivation. In the 
latter matter, the experiment most successful was the introduc- 
tion of ground-nut cultivation into Upper Burma. Apart from 
improvements in the crops, experiments were made in improved 
implements and artificial manures. 

The vast resources of India, for example, her water-power, 
forest wealth, canal irrigation, shy capital, waste land, and un- 
employed labour, which until very recently remained idle, 
are now being turned to profitable use. Professor Sohan Lai of 
the Central Training College, Lahore, has already brought to the 
notice of the educators in the Punjab, the possibilities of great 
enhancement of value of fields and forests in the Punjab when 
the excellent projects like the Mandi Hydro-Electric scheme. 
The canal irrigation and date-palm cultivation will be accomplished. 
I invite brother-teachers in other provinces of India to study these 
articles that appeared from time to time in the Pttnjak Etlufa- 
iUmal Jovrvfil. The employment of water-power is indeed 
a great incentive to plantation agriculture. Tn spite of the 
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enormous development within recent years, only a comparatively 
small use has yet been made of the world's available water power. 
The proportion between applied and available power of certain 
countries is as follows * — 


England 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Canada 


• • 


as 1 to 8. 
as 1 to 8. 
as 1 to 10. 
as 1 to 4 . 
as 1 to 10. 
as 1 to 4. 
as 1 to 5. 


U. S. A. 

Norway and Sweden 
This estimate was taken a few years ago, and though many 
plants have been installed, there is still a vast amount of power 
available. 


Many of you are now familiar with the Mandi Hydro-Eleotrio 
Scheme. Whem completed it will help plantation agriculture in 
the Punjab to an enormous extent. Vast areas of waste land, 
with splendidly fertile soil, not reached by the canals or situated 
at a much higher level than the canal water will now have plant- 
ation grown on them, for the cultivators will now employ the 
cheap electricity of Mandi to draw up water for irrigation by 
means of tube wells. Again, the water-logged fields not only 
lie idle but breed germs of diseases which take heavy toll of vic- 
tims in men and cattle. It is estimated that the cheap electricity 
will drain and re-claim some 50,000 acres of water-logged land for 
plantation agriculture. The excess of water also will be profit- 
ably used where there is need of it. Plantation agriculture in 
the Pxjnjab is still in its infancy. Java produces 4 times as much 
sugarcane per acre : Egypt yields nearly three times as much 
cotton as the Punjab per acre. Artificial fertilizers like ammo- 
nium sulphate arc a great aid to plantation agriculture. The 
Mandi electricity will be used to make these products, and sugar- 
cane and similar other plantations will spring up here and there, 
at comparatively cheap cost. Electric tramways and other 
cheap means of communication will open new markets and create 
wider demand for the commodities of the agriculturists. 

Even in far-off Mysore, the Hydro-Electric Power at the Siva 
Samudram Falls has brought thousands of acres under plantation 
cultivation. Electricity is developed from water flowing down 420 ft. 
It is now about two decades old, and the entire credit lies with 
the late illustrious Sir Seshadri Iyer, Dewan of Mysore, a pioneer 
in the line among Indians. His Highness the Maharaja some 
years ago sanctioned a scheme for adding another 50 per cent, to 
the water power. To ensure the object, a huge dam, 124 feet 
high, has been thrown across the Cauvery River at Kaunam- 
badi. It will impound over 31,000,000 cubic feet of water in a 
lake from which water will be carried in a channel to the works 
at Siva-Samudram. A high level canal is also to be dug to enable 
10 0000 acres of land now lying barren, to be brought under ‘wet*’ 
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cultivation. At the western frontier of Mysore there are the 
Gersoppa or Jog Falls, (900 ft.) the highest in the world. wIucIk 
when harnessed will give the State 100.000 horse 
electricity. Mysore has shown to the rest of India how to uti- 
lise foreign technical skill to make India self-sufficin-. 

The canal systems of India, particularly of the Punjab, arc 
another wonder-worker. The great advantage of irrigation is that 
the danger from the vagaries of the seasons is very greatly mini- 
mised by it. Bengal, though richly j^fted by 
from flood and famine, for there may be no rainfall uhcn it u 

urgently needed or there may be heavy " 

drop is wanted. But the Punjab is free from this 

natSre of rain. Irrigation not only makes directly for 

greater prosperity, but prevents almost all the bad 

famine. It encourages plantation agriculture by 
colonies opened in waste lands. It also encourages the agricul- 
turist to sfnk his capital in the land by taking 
uncertain rainfall. A comparative steadiness 
high rents and other charges induces the cultivation 
remunerative and specialised crops, and makes 
more intensive. It helps the movement of 

of agriculture, and very definitely encourages the tendency 
of growing for the market as against growing mainly for home 

consumption. • moi oo 

The following table regarding cultivation (in acres) in 1921-— 

IP worth close study : — 


Province. 


Forest. 


Not available Waste-good , 
(or bind but i 

cultiv.Mion- not used. | 


Cultivated 

and 

fallow. 


Irrigated. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Siiid 

Bengal 

U. P. Agra . . 
U. P. Oudh .. 
Punjab 

Burma .. 

Bcbar & Orissa 
C. P- 

Assam »-• 


13,000.000 

8.500.000 
7.'IO.OOO 

4,250,OCM) 

8.700.001 
(> 00,'>00 

2.200.000 
19 250.000 

7,*'OO.OCO 

14.500.000 

3.550.000 


21,500,000 

5,800,000 

13.850.000 
11,^00.000 
7,700,0‘'0 

2.230.000 

1.250.000 

55.400.000 
84.0u0,000 

4.00n,00it 

6 . 500.000 


12.200.000 
1 . 000,000 
0,200,000 
5.80 1.000 

7,600,0. 0 

2,»00,000 

16.1"0,000 

61,10U.« Ou 
6 , 900.000 

14.800.000 

13.700.000 


43.000. 000 

35.000. 000 

9,500.000 

29, • 00,000 

29.000. 000 

10 . 000 . 000 
29,«O0.OOO 

20.1.00. 0CiO 

31.0. .0.000 

19,000,000 

9,000,000 


9.509.000 
1 , 000.000 

3.000.000 

1.750.000 

7.600.000 
2.60>,‘»00 
l3,6i-O.OCO 

1.300.000 
5,500.005 

1 . 100.000 

260,000 


Bengal, the U. P. and the Punjab have each 29>000.000 acres 

of cultivated land, but good waste land in Bengal w 

acres and in the Punjab it is 16,100.000 acres. Again, some 13 

miUion acres in the Punjab gets the benefit of 
Bengal has only 1 million acres. It may be easily concluded that 
the Punjab has therefore greater possibUities for plantation agricid 
ture t^n Bengal. The fifures wUl also tell 

r P Sind and the Madras Presidency are the other Irovinoes 
where we can gradually start plantations. The figure for fore.t 
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lu Che Punjab is very discouraging. Afforestation is a de^able 
reform in plantation agriculture in the Punjab. Even in the 
low 9at plains of Bengal the forest area is 4 ,260,000 acres, whereas 
in the Punjab it is half of it. 

Let us also study the following two tables : — 
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Crops irrigated {in thousands of acres.) 


^'rovince 

t 

kice 

Wheal 

Millet 

Pulses 

Sugar 

CoUoD 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Cs Fs 

Punjab 

U. F. 

).63l 

8,027 

1,219 

9^9 

625 

349 

ii 

6 

486 

69 

4,<>05 

3.011 

1 

000 

605 

1 

682 

28 

M7 

I, 443 
334 

7 

J, 470 
2,342 

62 

107 

60 

16 

326 

852 

1 

132 

143 

1,054 

200 


Jt )9 clear from the above figures that more than } of the 
^nnjab rice depends on irrigation, whereas in Bengal only ]/20th 
bo plantation agriculture of rice in the Punjab Canal Colonies has 
bright prospects So also more than ^ of Madras rice rests 
on irrigation. Thus nee plantation may prosper in this Presidency 
The same ayiment holds good about sugar plantation in the Pun- 
jab and Madras Presidency ; and also in C. P. 


The particular use made of any locality depends not only 
upon such physical factors as the rainfall, the tem 
Advanced pcrature and fertility of the soil but also upon human 

Agriculture. factors such as the supply of sufficiently skilled 

labour, the organizing of trade, and transport. 
Growing demand for the product ; cheap raUway, 
nver, lake, canal, and sea transport ; nearness of coal mine or 
hydro-electno power, extensive irrigation and building of harbours 
are other desirable factors for plantation agriculture 


It is known to teachers and students of geography that wheat 
18 reaped throughout the 3 ’ear in some part of the 
ww world or the other. In the Mediterranean region 

uf ft,. . ^ , harvest IS reaped in May or June ; in N. Russia 
at the end of August, in India in February or March. This is an 
advantage to importers, as it ensures a steady supply and mini- 
mizes the effects of bad weather in particular areas. Three re- 
gions which have great potentiaUties for wheat plantation are 
the south of Russia, the inner plains of extra-tropical AustraUa 
and the central portion of Argentina ; all of these being among the 
nchest of temperate grass-lands. For similar reasons, the gra-ss- 
lands in the rain-shadow of Assam may grow wheat in the future. 


The future of wheat in India depends largely on the future 
course of wheat prices in the world’s market. There 

The ot tendencies towards an increase 

frheat. ^orld 8^ Supply of wheat. Owing to a rapid 

improvement in the means of transport and a oheap- 
ening of its costs, as well as to the spread of good 
government and the accumulation of capital, there are large 
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areas, hitherto undeveloped, which are likely to be brought within 
the range of prohtable cultivation within the next few years. 
In many countries irrigation greatly increased the outturn of 
wheat, and irrigation is extending rapidly in India. Science and 
education promise to add considerably to the average out-turn 
per acre within the next few years. The general opinion among 
the meteorologists is that wet and dry years come in cycles, and 
that the next few years are more likely to be wet than dry. The 
tendency will be towards an increase in the world’s production 
of w’heat. Pemand also will be great. To a large proportion 
of mankind wheat is very welcome food, and the more they can 
afford to buy the more will they buy. There is a rapid increase 
in the general prosperity and purchasing power of men and so 
wheat— the staple food— W'ill be much in demand. As supply 
and demand will keep pace together, there is no fear of fall in its 
price, The^possibilities of wheat in India are therefore very great. 


Cultivation of cotton in the British West Indies, once con- 
siderable, is being revived, and a similar process is 
Colton. going on in Lagos (southern Nigeria) ; in northern 

Nigeria, British East Africa, Nynsaland and Rhodesia 
—-the prospects of development of cotton are encouraging. Aus- 
tralia, and more spcciall\ Oueensland, is another region in which 
cultivation is taking place. Peru and Brazil are important pro- 
ducers. There are indications that in the rain-shadow parts 
of Burma, Assam and Bengal cotton plantation is possible. In 
fact, Bengal was once famous for cotton. So the industry 
may be revived. That the prospects of the extension of cotton 
cultivation have been engaging the attention of the agricultural 
and commercial world is evident even from the names of recent 
publications like “ Cotton in South Africa”; ” Cotton in Australia; 
The possibilities and the Limitations of Australia as a Cotton 
growing Country” (by R. Harding); (“Report on the cotton growing 
industry in Uganda, Kenya and the Mwanza District of Tangan- 
yika”; “ The extension of cotton cultivation in Tanganyika 
Territory”; " Cotton growing in Nigeria”;) “ Iraq (or Mesopotamia) 
as a source for increasing raw cotton supplies”; (“ Cotton in North 
Brazil together with a synopsis of the whole of Brazil’s cotton 
potentinUtiea”; “ Cotton on the Nile”;) etc. 


This fruit tree thrives well in moist and warm olimatas : 

Bengal, Ceylon, Burma, and Bombay may extend 
its plantation. We may grow 200 good plants in 
**®py®* 1 bigha (80 cubits square) of land. The expendi- 

ture in preparing the seed bed, seeds, manure and 
fencing the garden is about Rs. 29. The income calculating at 
the rate of 20 healthy fruits (per tree) at 2 annas each is Rs. 260 
$o the net income is at least Rs. 200 per bigha. Not even jute 
fetches us such profit. 
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Although many people in the United Kingdom associate the 
banana particularly with Jamaica and the Canary 
Islands, not more than ^ of the fruit imported 
Banana. into the country comes from those countries, the 

remaining 3-5th being supplied by Columbia, Costa 
Rica and the Republic of Hondurus. In 1922, 
bananas were imported into the United Kingdom to the 
value of over £5,300,000 of which amount only about £600,000 
represented produce of British possessions. In view of the fact 
that the banana can be grown in most tropical lands where labour 
is available, I feel tempted to assert my belief in the tremendous 
banana-growing possibilities of India, Burma and Ceylon. 

The fact that so much success has attended the tentative 
efforts put forth in various parts of India would 
Eu-'aijptns. seem to show that the time has come to take up 

the question of Eucalyptus plantation on a much 
larger scale than has hitherto been attempted, with due considera- 
tion to climatic conditions. Australia owes its immunity from 
malaria largely to Eucalyptus. I think, therefore, India needs 
it even more than cinchona. As a matter of fact, among the 
140 known varieties of the tree, there are kinds suited to every 
form of climate from the ocean to the snow lines of the Himalayas. 
Some will stand any amount of moisture and will drain pestilential 
swamps and would probably' revolutionize the climate of the 
Terais. Others can endure the most arid regions. Others again 
are seldom met with more than 50 miles from the sea. The timber, 
the oil, kino, tannin, bark Cor roofing and paper) arc highly useful. 
One kind is frost-and-snow -resisting and is thus especially suited 
for hill districts. Nurseries should be established in all provinces 
for the cultivation and distribution of young plants of suitable 
varieties. The Forest Canal and Railway Departments must be 
encouraged to established plantations. The Agricultural Farms 
and Colleges, and District and Municipal Boards should open their 
plantations. 

The Bulletins of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, 
like “ Experiments on the cultivation of sugar-cane,” “Directions 
of cultivation of Eri Silk,” “ Report on flax experiments,” “Wheat 
experiments, and their bearing on wheat cultivation in the U.P.,” 
“ Note on the present position of cotton investigation in India” 
will enlighten inquirers about the possibilities of plantation agri- 
culture in India. 
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THE FORESTS OF THE PUNJAB 


By a. D. Blaschek, F. C. H., Oec. D. 


Indian Forest Servicp. 

The area of the forests of the Punjab is small in comparison 
with that of forest in some provinces, but partly for this very reason 
they are of considerable economic importance. They yield great 
quantities of timber and firewood, they provide grazing for cattle 
and sheep, browsing for camels and goats, and the hill forests 
also ensure a regular supply of water to the large and increasing 
area of irrigated cultivation in the plains. 

The Forest Department now controls about 6,700 square 
miles of forest or 7 per cent, of the total area of the province ; 
other authorities control further ureas and there are extensive 
areas of valuable forest in some of the Punjab States. The whole 
area of forest land is not 10 per cent, of the province and more 
than half of this land is waste, not actually bearing forest growth. 
In Bengal 14 per cent, of the total area is under forest, in the 
Central Provinces, 20 per cent., in Assam 41 per cent., in Burma 
60 per cent, and in India and Burma as a whole 20 per cent. 

In the Punjab three recognized types of forest are represented. 
The dry forests, the deciduous forests and the hill forests. Their 
distribution depends largely on rainfall and temperature. 

In the dry zone of the Southern Punjab the annual rainfall 
rarely exceeds 16 inches and most of this falls in the monsoon ; 
in these regions the highest temperatures are recorded and, ex- 
cluding the hills, the lowest. Such unfavourable conditions 
account for the small variety of trees and their poor development. 
As conditions become more unfavourable the forest becomes more 
open and the number of species still more restricted ; the stunted 
trees arc finally replaced by scrub growth up to the borders of the 
deserts of Kajputana and Sind. The smallest trees develop the 
most prodigious roots to reach the low-lying ground water, and 
much land is inimical to the grow’th of trees owing to concen- 
tration of salts in the soil. The most common trees of the dry 
zone arc Karil, Jand and Van, while Farrash on saline soils and 
Kikar on the river sides must be mentioned. 

The deciduous forest is so called because the majority of the 
t^es are leafless for some part of the year and this distinguishes it 
from the evergieen forest— a tj^ie which is not represented in the 
Punjab. The zone in which deciduous forest grows is intermediate 
between the dry zone and the Himalaya. The rainfall is 25 inches 
or more, the mean temperature is rather lower than in the dry 
forest and the extremes not so great ; in consequence both the 
variety of trees and density of the forest are greater. The Sal, 
one of the most important trees elsewhere in India in this zone, 
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occurs only in the Kangra District and eastward in the Punjab, 
and, as conditions do not suit it, its development is poor. Shisliam 
is the most important tree of this zone in the Punjab though it is 
by nature most common on the riverside. Valuable forests of 
bamboo grow in the Hoshiarpur and Kangra Districts and among 
a large variety of deciduous trees I may mention the Bael, Dhao, 
Simal, Dhak, Kakon, Amli, Kemal, Behera and Harar. 

In the Himalaya conditions vary greatly, but the rainfall 
normally exceeds 40 inches and the relative humidity i.s generally 
high. At an elevation of 2,000 to 3,000 feet the deciduous forest 
merges into typical hill forest and at the altitudes stated the follow- 
ing trees predominate or are of outstanding importance - 

2.000— 5,000 feet Chil or Chir. 

6.000 — 8,000 feet Kail and Deodar. 

8.000 — 10,000 feet Rai and Tos. 

10.000 — 12,000 feet Karshu Oak. 

12.000 — 13,000 feet Bhuj, Rhododendrons and Junipers. 

Chir is a gregarious species, but in favourable localities it is 
associated with a variety of broad-leaved trees, and in the deodar 
and kail zone and at higher elevations a number of trees closely 
related to European broad-leaved species are found. 

Soon after the Punjab became a British province difficulty 
was found in obtaining timber for public work ; exploitation of 
the forests was begun and simple rules for their protection were 
put into force. A little later the supply of firewood first for the 
flotilla of steamers on the Indus, and then for railways came 
under investigation, and with the extension of railways the 
supply of both firewood and sleepers became problems of increas- 
ing importance. The first Conservator of Forests in •the Punjab 
was appointed in 1864 and at about the same time leases of the 
Chamba and Bashahr State forests were obtained ^vith a view to 
the supply of deodar railway sleepers. In the plains, forests 
were reserved for the supply of firewood and a number of planta- 
tions on alluvial land were started. However the iusecurity of 
alluvial land and the advantage of more extensive plantations 
than were possible on the river banks were soon recognised, and 
planting on a large scale was begun at Changa Manga in 1866. 
Wjt^ 10 years an irrigated plantation of 10,000 acres had been 
established and it was calculated that firewood could be grown at 
a cost of four annas per maund, while available supplies from 
rakhs were costing about five annas. At these rates it was im- 
possible to import the equivalent 13^jj seers of ooal from the 
coalfields of Central India and Bengal. At the same time there 
was some hesitation to allot irrigable waste for the purpose 
since in some oases it had then acquired a value of Rs. 20 
per acre. 
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In the hills the earliest activities of the Forest Department 
were surveys of existing supplies of deodar. The Himalayan 
forests were formed into five divisions corresponding to the five 
Punjab rivers, and it was soon decided that the forests must be 
worked with a view to future supplies and not merely to meet the 
requirement of the time. The numbers of deodar to be felled 
were fixed arbitrarily or by the aid of some simple calculation of 
the supplies available, and planting was undertaken where heavy 
felling had rendered natural reproduction improbable. It is in- 
teresting to note that at this time the value of a standing first 
class deodar tree was Rs. 4 and that owing to the limited supply, 
the use of pine railway sleepers impregnated with chloride of 
zinc was contemplated. The use of fir and spruce (rai and tos) 
for other purposes also received consideration. 

The earliest forest administration was carried out under 
executive rules, some demarcation of forests was undertaken, and 
fellings were controlled, but legislation soon followed the establish- 
ment of a regular Forest Department. The provisions of the 
fir.'<t forest law in India, Act VII of 1865, applied to the Punjab 
among other provinces, and the Act which became law in 1878 
still remains in force subject to certain minor amendments. There 
are now 1.209 square miles of reserved forest and 4,372 square 
miles of protected forest constituted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act and under the control of the Forest Depart- 
ment. The leased forest of Bashahr State and 671 square miles 
of uncla.ssed forest make up the total charge of the Forest 
Department to 6,700 square miles. 

Up to the present 3,650 square miles of forest have been sur- 
veyed and working plans prescribing the treatment, outturn and 
works of improvements are in force over 2,437 square miles. 
These plana are revised every 10 or 20 years in acoordanoe with tho 
latest sylvicultural developments and observation of progress in 
the forests ooncerned. 

In the last 26 years forestry in the Punjab has developed 
considerably ; while tho railways now burn coal, the demand for 
firewood for other purposes has increased and with the extension 
of irrigation the area of natural forest in the plains is dwindling. 
Already 3,000 square miles of forest have been deforested and of 
the remaining 2,600 square miles well over a further 1,000 square 
miles ere destined for colonisation shortly. Meanwhile the 
Changa Manga plantation has amply justified its creation and 
three similar plantations are already in course of formation ; two 
on the Lower Bari Doab Canal (at Chichawatni and Kiianewal) 
and one on the Lower Jhelum Canal (at Daphar). Shortly 3 more 
irrigated plantations are to be started in the Nili Bar on the new 
Sutlej Valley Canals. These plantations which will cover 130 
square miles cannot replace large areas of natural forest in all 
respects, but the much more rapid g;rowth of trees under irrigation 

% 
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will to some extent replace past "supplies of timber and firewood. 
All these plantations will be formed with the aid of experience 
gained at Change Manga ; Shishain will be the species almost 
exclusively sown or planted and, as at Changa Manga, Tut (mul- 
berry) is likely to establish itself spontaneously from seed borne 
by birds and water. 

It takes shisham 40 to 00 years to attain dimensions fit for 
timber while 20 years is the normal rotation for shisliam and mul- 
berry coppice for firewood. The ( hanga Manga plantation pro- 
duces 100 cubic feet, or say 50 maunds of wood per acre per annum. 
Tut grows faster than shishain and good logs have a very consider- 
able value for all sorts of sports gear. It is debatable whether 
the new plantations are being formed sufficiently rapidly to meet 
the demand for firewood when supplies from deforested areas 
cease ; ultimately the area of plantations now contemplated will 
be insufficient, especially if it is possible to induce the increasing 
agricultural population to burn firewood and to use their cattle 
dung for manure. 

In the hills the deodar is by far the mo.'it valuable species and 
its reproduction and treatment have received the closest attention. 
Normally it takes a deodar about 120 years to attain a girth of 7 
feet and this is the size it is generally sought to grow ; larger trees 
up to 20 feet and more in girth still occur, but they are becoming 
scarce. The annual outturn of deodar is now usually fixed by 
volume after the growing stock has been enumerated and 
volumes have been assigned to trees according to size. In some 
cases logs are extracted, but trees are mostly sawn into railway 
sleepers and building timbers in the place where they are felled • 
these are then carried by men or by wire ropeways to the rivers 
Nearly all the sawing is done in the summer when the hills are 
quite free of snow and the timber is launched towards the end 
of the monsoon and reaches the plains depots between December 
and April. Deodar timber fetches an average price of lls. 2 per 
cubic foot and its extraction costs approximately 12 to 14 annas 
per cubic foot. 

The five-needled pine — kail — occurs with the deodar, often 
intimately mixed with it in the same forest, but also in extensive 
areas of pure forest at about the same altitude. It has a thin 
bark and is in consequence easily killed by fires; this circumstance 
and more or less effective protection from fire in the past 60 years 
account for fairly general extension of kail throughout the hills. 
The treatment of kail and its extraction are similar to* 
that of deodar ; of the hill timbers it is second only to the deodar 
in quality but until recent years the demand for it was small. 
Owing to limited demand and its prolific nature the sylviculture 
of kail has not been the subject of such close study as that of the 
deodar. In the past its branches were extensively lopped for 
litter and manure ; this is now prohibited so far as possible, but 
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meanwhile large areas of kail forest have been infected with a 
fungus which renders its timber worthless. Kail attains maturity 
in about 100 years and the price of its timber in the plains is about 
Ks. 1-8-0 per cubic foot. 

The three-needled pine, chil, yields the only other timber ex- 
tensively exported from the hills. Its gregarious nature and heavy 
fall of needles in the liot weather, os well as the comparatively 
low elevation at which it grows, exposes chil more than other hill 
tree-; to damage by fire. It is provided with a thick bark which 
often protects the larger trees from destruction, but crops 10 
to 20 years old may be destroyed by a single fire and often much 
larger trees are killed. Chil grows to maturity in about 100 
years ; its timber s used for a variety of purposes and is now 
being tried for railway sleepers after impregnation with creosote. 
Its extraction costs less than timber from the high lulls and de- 
livered in the plains it sells for Re. 1-4-0 per cubic foot. 

The resin which this pine yields has enabled an important 
subsidiary forest industry to be developed in the past 25 years. 
The stems of the trees are tapped by means of grooves cut 6 inches 
long, 4 inches wide and } inches de pand the resin exuded is caught 
in pots hung on the trees. Throughout the tapping season from 
March to October the blazes are groove, or freshened 5 times a 
month by the removal of further thin shavings until they extend 
to about 2 feet in length. As each blaze receives attention the 
exudc<l resin is collected and packed for despatch to the distillery 
at Jallo near Lahore. From 20 to 25 blazes yield a maund of 
resin in a season and on distillation a maund of resin yields some 
30 seers of rosin, or colophony, and IJ gallons of t\irpcntino. The 
scope of tapping is at present restricted by a fixed rate for collec- 
tion, packing and delivery at the distillery which is controlled by 
the Forest Department and a co-partner w’bo finances the concern. 
About 50,000 maunds of resin are obtained annually from forests 
under the Forest Department’s control and a further 25,000 
maunds from the N. W. V Province and States’ forests. At the 
distillery plant of the most modern design is employed and the 
products are of the highest quality. Imports of both rosin and 
turpentine are a fraction of the total consumption in India and 
they are dwindling while exports of Jallo products have already 
attained considerable proportions. The tapping gives employ 
ment to a large number of peojde in ^ome of the less fertile areas 
of the Punjab, and the industry yields a profit of about a lakh per 
annum to the Forest Department. 

The oaks and broad-leaved trees of the Himalayas are seldom 
of any but local value owing to difficulties of extraction, but there 
are estimated to be 800 square miles of spruce and fir forest (rai 
and tos) which must some day acquire considerable value for the 
supply of cellulose if not timber ; both timbers are being tried as 
raUway sleepers after impregnation with creosote to render them 
more durable. 
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Apart from the numerous trees of the Punjab I have mentioned 
others yield wood for which tluMC is some, but mostiv less i/eiieia), 
demand and constant efforts are made to find frcsli uses for tliem. 
Quite recently a match factory was started in Lahore by private 
enterprise where matches have been made from the bhan wood 
of Multan and from kail and fir from the hills. 

The commercial progress of the Forest Department in the 
Punjab may be summarised by stating that tbe annual revenue 
and surplus of revenue over expenditure were 7 lakhs and lA lakhs 
respectively in the years 1860— 70; both have steadily risen and 
have averaged 41 lakhs and 13 lakhs since 1023. These figures 
alone do not, however, denote the value of its forests to the pro- 
vince. It is estimated that forest fodder worth 20 lakhs is con- 
sumed annually by right-liolders free of charge and timber, fire- 
wood and other forest produce worth 10 lakhs. 

Improved sylviculture, better protection of the forests, more 
complete utilisation of their produce and cheaper and quicker 
means of its extraction are normal j)roblems of forest manage- 
ment, but in the Punjab the welfare of a large proportion of its 
population is more intimately connected with good forest manage- 
ment than is generally recognised. Preservation of the hill forests 
is not merely the concern of those who enjoy rights in them, or 
of those concerned with the supply of timber or with the financial 
returns of forestry ; the population of increasingly large canal 
colonics are dependent on tlie equable flow of water in the great 
rivers and this cannot be assured better than by maintenance 
of forest in the hills wherever permanent and i)rofitable agricul- 
ture cannot be established. Tree growth stabilises the soil and 
retards the drainage of water from the hillsides. Throughout the 
hills there are now instances of deteriorating forest vegetation and 
erosion of culturablc land as a result of excessive grazing and 
browsing, and destruction of large areas of fertile land by floods 
which have covered it with sand lias followe<l denudation of the 
Siwaliks. The vast sums of monej* invested in irrigation and the 

®*i^tence of a large population cannot be risked for the sake 
of the temporary gain of a comparatively few’ graziers. 

In the plains the formation of irrigated plantation to replace 
the natural sources of wood supply is a matter of more general 
interest than is commonly realised. M’ayside trees provide 
timber for occasional needs and it is feasible to import some timber 
from the hills, but there is daily and increasing demand for fire- 
wood ; occasional trees cannot 5’ield a regular supply nor can 
firewood be carried long distances at a reasonable cost. It is 
only suitably situated plantations of considerable area that can 
avert a fire wood famine when the natural forests of the Punjab 
plains have been colo,need ; it is estimated the 20o square miles 
of irrigated plantation are needed to meet the requirements of 
the towns alone. 
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SCIENCE TEACHING IN THE VERNACULAR TO MIDDLE 

CLASSES. 

By R. S. Lala Rattan Lal. M. A., 

Government High School. Delhi. 

The subject of niv paper to-day is one in which I have always 
been keenly interested and of which I made a special study during 
my 5 or G years* work as Science Inspector. 

It is not my purpose here to plead for the encouragement 
of science or even to narrate at length the aims and object?^ of 
science teaching. Study of science has caught the imagination 
of the people of the Punjab and the advance made during recent 
years is such that the Province might well be proud of. But this 
enthusiasm for science makes it all the more necessary to review 
the position from time to time and see that full advantage is taken 
of the experience gained and lessons learnt here as well as in other 
countries. Even in England, where we might imagine science 
teaching to have reached perfection, a searching enquiry held in 
1918, by a strong committee presided over by Sir J. J. Thomson, 
F. R . S., revealed many shortcomings in the matter and manner 
of science teaching through all the stages of the educational ladder. 
Fortunately the committee have made very comprehensive and 
practical suggestions which should prove of great value not only 
in England but everyw’here and the stage of education corres- 
ponding to our Middle Department has not been ignored in their 
recommendations. 

I shall now proceed to consider some of the essential condi- 
tions which science teaching for the Middle stage should fulfil. 
In this connection the question of the choice of subjects to be 
included in the course as well as the manner of treating them must 
be kept in view. 

(t) First of all science teaching at this stage should consist 
of science of daily life treated in an experimental and practical 
way in which the children will take a living interest. A course 
planned as if its sole object were to lay the foundation of specialised 
study in science in the High School and College course will not 
suit the purpose. It is only a limited number of pupils who will 
go in for such specialised study. The scheme of science for the 
Middle Classes should be a scheme of “ Science-for-All” or 
"General Science” as it is now often called of which the key note is 
the pupils’ own physical environment. It should enable the boys 
to understand the scientific principles which underlie the most 
familiar natural phenomena os well as important applications of 
science to the daily needs of pupils. Any scheme of such general 
science will also necessarily be of help in forming a foundation for 
a specialised study of science by the few who wish to go in for it, 
but that should not be our sole or chief aim and our course should 

I 
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be drawn up to suit all and not liinitod to the special nec<ls of a 
few. 

(it) When this principle is accepted it becomes evident that 
the scope of the topics included in the course cannot be restricted 
to any one “ science subject” such as physics nor can even physics 
with chemistry alone suffice. The children’s environments and 
interests are so extremely varied. They im iude not only inani- 
mate objects and manifestation.s with whicli we mainly deal in 
physics and chemistry but animate object- as weil. Soine 
knowledge of plant and animal life including the liuman body 
itself is quite necessary. In this connection while condemning 
the narrowness of the scheme in England, Sir J. J. Thompson's 
Committee report says, ” Physics aiul Chemistry must, we think, 
continue to be the fundamental subjects in the school curriculum, 
because every other science require.^ some knowledge of them 
but no boy should leave school with the idea that 'cience con- 
sists of chemistry and physics alone.” In India in particular a 
knowledge of important laws of health and hygiene is the mo-t 
crying need of the time and an intelligent grasj) of such laws neces- 
sarily requires some knowledge of the parts and organs of the 
human body with their functions, while a knowledge of plant 
life might with advantage be used in agriculture which after all 
is the premier industry of the country on which a vast majority 
of^ the population depends for their livelihood. Such a general 
science course appears to be gaining ground much more rapidly 
in America than in England and the best books available on the 
subject at present are mostly American but it should be remem- 
bered that the idea of ” general science” is not a novel one even in 
England, because it i.s practically the same thing the teaching 
of which was advocated by Hnxlcv under the name of 
Physiography. 

(m) Further, it goes without saying that all the topics 
included in the course should he within the comprehension and 
grasp of the young boys for whom it is intended and sliould be 
capable of being complete<l by assigning only a limited number 
of penod.s per week because as ” Scicnce-for-AII” it has to be learnt 
hy all and its study should not rob the other subjects of their 
legitimate share of time. The scheme though definite should not 
be rigid but should admit of adaptation and modification in the 
light of local interests and occupations, 

(n-) Another very important point to bear in mind is the 
correlation of the science course with the other subjects of study. 
It will be readily conceded that different subjects should not stand 
aloof from each other but should as, far as possible, be made to fit 
into one another so as to make a compact whole. But apart from 
t us general consideration the connection of a science course with 
the teaching of geography on modem rational lines, based as it is 
on laws of physical geography, is so intimate that special care 

I 
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pliovild be taken to secure the correlation of the science course with 
geography. Fundamental facts of phy.sical geography cannot be 
thoroughly realised without a knowledge of the pliysics of water 
and air and of heat and tliis pliysics should evidently be taught 
experimentally, as a science course. At the same time observa- 
tion and recortl of natural phenomena forms a necessary part of 
both geography and general science. 

The readers of the Punjab Educational Journal must have 
seen in the last month's issue of that Journal a splendid article 
on this very subject from the pen of such an eminent authority 
as Sir Richard Gregory, F. R. S. Dr. W'hitehouse has rendered a 
public service by publishing that article and it is no longer neces- 
sary for me to dilate on this topic at any great length. I fear an 
attempt to pick out important sentences from that article will not 
8uccee<l, because the whole article is important and needs to be 
8tu<lie<l as a whole, yet I cannot help giving a few extracts. Sir 
Richard begins by enumerating topics common to school science 
and geography, including ob.^ervntions of the sun and the pole 
star, phases of the moon, records of wind ami weather, determina- 
tion of maximum and minimum temperature, etc., and then goes 
on to say “ there is often no correlation between the various 
stages of the school courses in science and geography.” And again 
” it has been shown that almost all the to])ics of which an under- 
standing is necessary to make the scientific side of geography 
intelligible are included in the school science courses normally 
followed. All that is wanted, therefore, is an adjustment of the 
order in which subjects arc taught, on one hand in the science 

course, and on the other in the geography course.” 

” What has to be avoided is duplication, and this can only be done 
by considering Nature Study, Science and Geography as a whole, 
so that each topic fits naturally into a particular section of the 
curriculum.” According to Sir Richard not only should the 
science course be arranged to fit into geography but the geography 
course should also bo modified to fit into a logical treatment of 
science. According to him, ” Precise consideration of thermal 
influence on the earth should, therefore, be deferred in the 
geography course until after pupils have received instruction 
in heat in the science laboratory.” But I had better confine 
myself here to science and leave the geography scheme alone. 

Such sentences from his articles ” It is agreed that up to that 
standard there should be no specialisation, and that all subjects 
in the curriculum should be taught as part of general education 
for all pupils,” and ” There is a reaction against this specialised 
instruction in the secondary schools and attempts arc being made 
to construct a general science course of wider scope, one of these 
being the ' Science-for-all’ syllabus of the Science Masters’ Associa- 
tion,” will go to confirm what has already been said above. It 
may be pointed out that Sir Richard himself quotes from Sir 
J. J. Thomson’s Committee Report considering it an authority. 
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Correlation with other subjects such as hygiene and agricul- 
ture has alreadj- been hinted at, while the practical measurements 
and numerical examples bring science in direct touch with 
mathematics. 

As regards the manner of treatment I would not reproduce 
here a seres of lectures which might be given to the Training 
College Students on the subject but would like to mention a few 
points ; — 

(y) It is hardly necessary to say that in the teaching of 
science, practical and observational work by the boys themselves 
should form an integral part, but care will again be required in 
selecting the work assigned. After what has been said before it 
is evident tliat observation and record of natural phenomena 
should be given special prominence. The school might well 
possess a miniature observatory containing maximum and 
minimum and wet and dry bulb thermometers, a barometer, a 
rain gauge, and a wind vane for the ])urpo.so of meteorological 
observations. Also a horizontal platform with a vertical rod for 
determination of the north and south line and annual change of 
the sun’s altitude. The Pole Star and the phases of the moon 
should also be observed. The dates of both the Hindu and 
Mohammaden sacred day.s and festivals are determined by the 
lunar month and therefore such observations will be of special 
interest though at present the ignorance of an average educated 
man on this .subject is surprising. 

Besides natural phenomena the pupils should also study and 
observe their other physical environments and for this purpose 
outings and visits should be arranged to places of interest w’hich 
can be found in every locality. Even a country druggist’s or a 
metal worker’s shop may have much to teach. While visits to 
factories, water works, canal heads, etc., will be extremely 
interesting and instructive. 

As regards the practical work in the class room itself the 
simple measurements and weighing and temperature reading, etc., 
will of course be done by each boy, but the problems should, 
as far as possible, be related with daily life. Measuring out 
medicine or marking doses on a medicine bottle, reading and 
noting the body temperatures are examples of such. 

The boys might very well be encouraged to indulge in a little 
kindergarten work in the form of making models and toys w'hich 
illustrate scientific principles. In chemistry practical work 
might include making and using soap and removing stains, clean- 
ing glassware, etc., and in hygiene formation of healthy habits 
should be inculcated. Study of the life histories of flies and 
mosquitoes will prove interesting and instructive. Other practical 
work should consist of such simple experiments as can be performed 
by those young boys without expensive apparatus or elaborate 



manipulation. Besides this, boys should also assist the teacher 
in the experiments demonstrated before the class. In short they 
should be given as much opportunity as possible of handling 
apparatus and doing individual work both in and out of the class 
room. It might be mentioned that it is conceivable that insistence 
on individual experiments might be carried too far. Such appears 
to have been tlic case in certain schools of England if we judge 
from Sir .1. .1. 'riiompson’s report which says, “ We are driven to 
the CO nclusion that in many schools morc time is spent in laboratory 
work than the results obtained! can ju.stify. ” And again ‘ Insist* 
once on the view tliat experiments by the class must always be 
preferred to demonstration experiments leads to great waste of 
time and i>rovides an inferior substitute. The time gained by 
some diminution in the number of experiments done, and especially 
by avoidance of unnecessary repetition of experiments of the same 
type could be well used in establishing in the pupils’ minds a more 
real connection between their experiment and the general princi- 
ples of the Science or the related facts of everyday life,” but of 
course this does not apply to India where, if any thing, the indi- 
vidual work requires much more attention than is devoted at 
present. 

A word might now be said about the apparatus and equip- 
ment necessary in a middle school. 

The apparatus employed should be of the simplest type 
which will serve the purpose. Not only should inexpensive ap- 
paratus made by the pupils, though crude, be preferred to costly 
ready-made articles but. even in the selection of such things as 
glassware, preference should be given to articles of familiar every 
day type with u touch of the homo about them if possible. Wher- 
ever practicable a tumbler and a cup might replace a cylinder 
and an evaporating basin. A cheap familiar wide-mouthed bot- 
tle fitted with a cork and two tubes is distinctly better than the 
strange two-necked bottle with its unpronounceable and unspel- 
lable name. A supply of ordinary things such os thread, needles, 
tacks nails, cardboard, scissors, gum and glue are extremely use- 
ful though unfortunately they are seldom found. 

One point for consideration is whether a laboratory fitted with 
big high tables, etc. , i s necessary for the middle classes. My view 
has always been that such a laboratory is not essential but in the 
schools provided with dual desks one of the class rooms should have 
desks with horizontal instead of sloping tops or what amounts to 
the same thin cn mall narrow tables with chairs as you see in the 
Central Trainings College. In Delhi we are introducing small 
tables and chairs in the ordinary class rooms also as an 
experiment. The Science apparatus should be kept in that 
room and every class should come there in the science periods. 
Much of the observational w’ork by the b oys will be done out of 
doors. Thej experiments assigned to the gin ige class room will 
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be of the simplest kind and liorizontaJ topped dual desks or 
small tables will serve the purpose all right. The expenditure on 
a laboratory reservetl exclusively for this purpose will l)e 
absolutely prohibitive. 

Having discussed some of the principles, which should gov- 
ern the choice of subjects and the method of dealing with them. 
I must come to consider in the concrete the scheme of science 
work prescribed for the Middle Classes. In this connection 1 
must confess that I am rather at a disadvantage becau.se, as you 
know the scheme was drawn up by me ; and. although I had the 
benefit of the advice and approval of authorities on education 
and science, such as Professors Wyatt, Parkinson, Hemmy, Wils- 
don and last though by no means least of Prof. Arthur Smithells, 
F.R.S. of the University of Leeds, who came as special lecturer 
to the Punjab University in 1013-14, I may find it difficult to 
shake off the natural partiality of an author towards his own pro- 
duction. I might be permitted to sa}’ however that judging from 
the criteria laid down above our present scheme appears to ful- 
fil the requirements. It is matter for some satisfaction that, 
although it was draw-n up in 1915, it generally accords with the 
principles laid down by the Thompson Committee in 1018. 

Relation with natural phenomena and daily life is the key 
note of the whole scheme and correlation with geography is so 
intimate that it is generally spoken of as the scheme of prac- 
tical geography and for the purpose of examinations, etc., science 
and geography are treated as one subject. The scheme is elastic 
and adaptable to local needs and yet the treatment is so syste- 
matic and logical that it supplies all the knowledge of the physics 
of water and air and of mechanics and heat which is given in 
ordinary books of physics. It also provides elementary know- 
ledge of chemistry treated from a domestic and sanitary point of 
view. The animate side, i.e., plant and animal life is not ignored 
and inclusion of lessons on fermentation, bacteria, disinfection, 
plant, food, etc., renders it directly applicable to hygiene and 
agriculture. Empha.sis is laid on formation of healthy habits. As 
to how far the scheme is actually fulfilling its function, is more 
than I can say. The teacher's own interest and enthusiasm is 
the most important factor in the success of a study like this; 
All that can be said is that a teacher endowed with these 
qualities will find plenty of scope for exercising them. 



.' HE TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE IN SCHOOLS. 

By Lala Lachmajj Das Vebaia, 51. A., 

Assistant Inspector of Agriculture, Punjab. 

In an agricultural province like ours, where about 60% of the 
population consists of actual producers of wealth 
inir. diKiioii from the soil, and of their direct or indirect depend- 
ents, no educational scheme can claim thorough- 
ness or j)opulnrity which does not provide for some sort of 
agricultural traijiing for the rural lads. 

This seems to have been realised by the Department of 
Public Instruction. Punjab, soon after its inauguration, as old 
records sliow that agriculture in some form or other did find a 
place in the curricula of all grades of schools, including training 
institutions. 

Unfortunately however no systematic efforts were made to 
develop this branch of education by supplying 
Hduc-ition.ii agriculturally trained teachers and suitable equip- 
a xd ” " uicnt for practical instruction in the subject. The 

result was the disproportionate development of 
the literary ami virtual supjjrcssion of the practical side of educa- 
tion. It is a matter of common knowledge now that this state 
of affairs has not proved conducive to the welfare of the country. 
Education instead of promoting the premier industry of the 
province, as it has done in all progressive countries of the world, 
has, on the other hand, helped in giving it a set back by weaning 
from the land the inteiligentia of the country-side. No wonder 
then that people became dissatisfied with our system of education. 
It was said and with much truth, that by giving too much 
' bookish ’ instruction, the rural boy was being unfitted for 
his natural future on the land and encouraged to seek for clerical 
employment in towns to the detriment of our population as a 
whole. 

With a view to introduce the desired reform, the Government 
of India in 1917, on the recommendation of the 
GovernmoQt 6( conference on agricultural education held at Simla, 
india’i actiou. decided to develop a method of direct tuition in 

agriculture to agriculturists of school-going age. 
It was resolved by the conference that it should be laid down as 
a goal, that every rural district should have one or more agri- 
cultural middle schools. 

The conference further desired to emphasise the importance 
of practical work in any school professing to teach agriculture, 
by having a plot of land attached to it. To give effect to 
these recommendations the Government of India sanctioned a 
sum of Rs. 30 lakhs for the financial year 1918-19 for expenditure 
on technical and agricultural education, of which not less than 
lis. 25 lakhs were earmarked for agricultural education alone. 
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The Punjab Government discussed the iSimla conference 

Poojab resolution in two provincial conferences and accepted 

GoveniinenfB following main conclusions : — 

aeouion. ^ 


1. No attempt should be made to teach technical agricul- 
ture or horticulture in Primary schools. 

2. Nature study shoxild form an essential part of the teach- 
ing in Primary schools. 

3. The text-books in use in Primary schools should be adapt- 
ed to the environments of the pupils. 

4. All attempts to teach practical Agriculture in Normal 
schools, no use of which is made by the students on their sub- 
sequent employment in primary schools, should bo definitely 
abandoned, and a detailed cause of nature study should be sub- 
stituted in its place. 

6. Technical agricultural middle schools as proposed by 
the Simla conference being not desirable in the Punjab, the 
existing Vernacular middle schools should be utilised as vehicles 
for the spread of agricultural education in rural tracts. In order 
that practical jiroccsses of agriculture could form a necessary 
part of the course, such .school.s should be provided with trained 
teachers, a plot of land at least 3 acres in area, bullocks, imple- 
ments and other necessary equipment. 

6. Selected ^ienior Vernacular certificated teachers to 
receive necessary training in agriculture at the Punjab Agricul- 
tural College, Lyallpur. 

7. For Anglo-Vernacular Secondary High Schools arrange- 
ments for the teaching of practical agriculture should bo made 
only in places where there are two or more high schools having 
agricultural classes ; the students of different high schools 
attending their own schools for tuition in all subjects other than 
agriculture, but in this subject they should receive tuition at 
a centre common to them all. The teacher, a plot of land, at 
least five acres in area, bullocks, implements and other require- 
ments of the centre to be provided at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. 

With a view to give practical shape to these decisions, the 
first step taken by the Department of Education was 
Ptinjeb to start in July 1918, at the LyaUpur Agricultural 

EduntloD College a class for selected Senior Vernacular 

trained teachers. This class has continued since, 
and BO far 164 teachers have received training 
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In February 1919, Mr. Richey, the then Director of Public 
Instrviction. Punjab, outlined the entire scheme of Agricultural 
Education in Schools in his Circular No. 77. The provision of 
this circular formed the basis of all agricultural work done in 
schools up to 1923, both in Vernacular Middle Schools and Anglo- 
Vernacular High Schools. 

A syllabus of the courses in Agriculture for the four Middle 
Classes of Vernacular Middle Schools was adopted and subse- 
quently three new agricultural primers were prepared under the 
auspices of the Punjab Text-Hook Committee. A fourth primer 
is still under preparation. 

As to equipment for instruction in the practical processes 
of agriculture, each Vernacular Middle School was required to 
have : — 

(а) A plot of cultivated land, near the school, at least 

3 acres in area. 

(б) A pair or two of bullocks. 

(c) A set of implements and tools, indigenous and im- 
proved. 

{d) A building suitable to accommodate bullocks, imple- 
ments, stores and the farm chaukidar. 

Government undertook to pay a grant of Rs. 3,500 per 
school for initial expenditure. It was understood that the 
recurring expenses, on the farm as well as the teachers’ agri- 
cultural allowance would be paid by the local bodies controlling 
these schools. 


ESaot of the 

financial 

orieia. 


Soon after the introduction of the scheme the Province had 
to face a severe financial depression and in conse- 
quence most of the District Boards found the res- 
ponsibility of paying allowances to Agricultural 
Teachers, and that of meeting the annual deficit 
on school farms, too heavy for their resources 
and they lost no time in giving vent to their feelings against this 
expensive type of agricultural education. Several other diffi- 
culties also were experienced, the most serious being in regard 
to purchasing land for the sanctioned estimates of Ra. 260 
per acre, and concerning the provision of suitable facilities for 
securing irrigation water. 


In spite of these difficulties, the progress during the first 
four years was fairly satisfactory, though slow. By the end of 
the year 1922-23, 44 Vernacular Middle Schools were teaching 
Agriculture under the supervision of trained agricultural teachers . 
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In September 1923, the Department announced some 
important changes in policy to meet the situation 
A new cjronUr caused bv financial depression. A fresh circular 
eDDo^ces issued the main provisions of which were ; — 

importAiit * 

changes. 

(a) The initial expenditure required to start 3-acre farms 
being large, their number should bo limited. 


(6) Government wouhl contribute towards the loss on 
the working of an efficiently managed farm, up 
to a maximum of J^s. lOO per annum, for a p»‘riod 
of five years from the date of starting each farm. 

(c) The starting of small school garden.s (up to a maximum 

of h acre in area) should be encouraged. 

(d) Government would contribute towards initial ex- 

penditure on the gar<len plots, up to a maximum 
of Rs. 300 per plot and towards the net deficit 
on the working of a plot up to a maximum of Rs. 30 
per annum for a period of five years from the date 
of commencing work. 

(«) Government is prepared to meet the allowance of 
Rs. 10 per mensem for each approved agricultural 
teacher, whether managing a farm or a school 
garden. 

(/) The present teaching of Agriculture might be ex- 
panded into a new subject of Rural Science wdiich 
would include the existing course in agriculture 
(theoretical as well as practical), would substitute 
agriculture for pure Science, and would embrace 
subjects such as Elementary Civics, Hygiene, 
Sanitation, Physical Geography and principles of 
Co-operation. 


This circular had the desired effect and agriculture in Ver- 
The pretent nacular Middle Schools began to prosper. By the 
potition. close of the School year 1023-24, the number of 

schools teaching agriculture rose from 44 to 00. 


At present 80 Middle Schools are providing agricultural 
education and for the current financial year the opening of 20 new 
farm and 10 garden plots has been sanctioned by Government. 
It is hoped that by the end of March 1027 the number of Middle 
Schools teaching agriculture will be close on 110. 


To meet the wishes of District Board and other critics of the 
scheme, honest efforts have of late been made to 
Fnrnu or make school farms as nearly self-supporting as 

oordoD plot*. possible and a considerable measure of success has 

been achieved in this direction. But it must 
confessed that the task is by no means easy, as 
chree-aore farm is not an economic holc^g. Moreover, it 
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been obserred that such efforts have in almost all cases involved 
a partial sacrifice of some of the educational aims. 

The vocational value of school farms is undoubtedly great, 
as these institutions are most fitted to bring home to the eons of 
agriculturists the advantages of applying scientific principles to 
the practical processes of agriculture, and to disillusion them of 
the belief current among our zemindars that in agriculture there is 
nothing new to learn. 

The scope of school farms to serve the purpose of demonstra- 
tion to local and neighbouring zemindars is necessarily limited, 
and much cannot be expected of them in this line. Moreover 
this function was never intended or designed for them. But it is 
gratifying to find that incidentally some of the more successful 
school farms are already serving as excellent little demonstration 
farms for the benefit of the local zemindars also. It has now 
been established therefore that school farms, if well managed and 
provided with suitable facilities, can be of great educational value 
not ojily to the school children, but also to the cultivators in the 
neighbourhood. 

The garden plots attached to Vernacular Middle Schools 
since 1923 , are practically inexpensive institutions, many of them 
being already self-supporting, and some actually paying, f 
cannot however provide those facilities for learning the vocational 
side of agriculture that a well-equipped school farm unquestion- 
ably provides. To tide over the financial crisis however, the 
starting of the.se had become a matter of necessity. Unfortu- 
nately they have not yet appealed to the zemindars who look 
more to the practical than to the scientific or academic side of 
agricultural education. To them the school farm appears a 
much better institution, as there they can see agricultural work 
actually in progress, showing results that they can understand 
and appreciate. 

The continuance of the scheme for garden plots side by side 
with that for larger farms is however indispensable, because the 
provision of a regular farm with each Vernacular Middle School, 
attempting to teach agriculture, is not practicable owing to local 
or geographical difficulties. 

In the foregoing paragraphs an effort has been made to 
describe briefly the history and scope of the scheme 
2i? of agriciiltural education as followed in our Ver- 

nacular Middle Schools. The success that this 
scheme has attained, has been so conspicuous as compared with 
that achieved by the scheme of Agricultural Middle Spools 
originally suggested by the Government of India that the Board 
of Agriculture has recommended its adoption in other provinces. 
In fact many of the provinces have already decided to discon- 
tinue their original projeots and to take up the Punjab system. 
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This, however, should not lead us to the belief that the 
Punjab .system is perfect. In actual practice 
obBerration*. several points have crO[)ped up that require immedi- 
ate attention as they may in time tend to lower 
the efficiency of the scheme. 

Some of these points are : — 

(a) Agriculture is only an optional subject, being one 
out of five or six prescribed for ^'^ernaclda^ Middle Schools, and 
what is worse, u.sually three or four and even five of these 
optional subjects are taught in the same school. The time that 
can be devoted to agriculture is therefore necessarily limited. 

In schools whore Engli.sh is intro<luccd as one of the optional 
subjects, agriculture generally suffers, as in this case the pres- 
cribed periods of study are reduced from (? to 2 in the upper 
middle and from 4 to 3 in the lower middle classes. As optional 
English is the most popular subject, being generally in demand, 
the other optional subjects, particularly agriciilture deserve to 
be protected, if Vernacular Middle Schools are intended to retain 
their vernacular and rural character. 

(6) The syllabus in these schools i.s heavily language 
ridden, more than half the available time being taken by langu- 
ages. Literary influences thus preponderate, and a subject 
like ag^culture will not succeed unless the Head Masters and 
Inspecting Officer.s show marked partiality towards it, parti- 
cularly in the initial stages of progress. 

(c) There ia complete absence of any incentive for boys 
to put their hearts into the work, either on farms or garden plots. 
They are not permitted to touch the farm produce which they 
raise. 


{d) Often less is thought of the educational value of the 
subject to the children than ot what the skilled farmer would 
say if he finds in the farm or the garden a row not quite straight, 
a crop growing not quite as well as it should, a few weeds growing 
rather luxuriantly in a plot, or a boy holding a tool wrongly, or 
some other such details. It is usually forgotten that in farming 
as in other school subjects mucli is learnt by mistakes. If a boy 
is allowed to make mistakes and to discover them independently, 
he has a surer chance of learning the correct ways of doing 
things than a boy who is studiously prevented by the teacher 
from making mistakes. 

The result is that in their eagerness to present a farm or a 
garden in its best form, the teachers are apt to ignore the fact 
that this institution is essentially for boys and not for their tea- 
chers. The work on the farm or the garden is calculated to pro- 
duce a certain attitude of mind towards agriculture in particular 
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and towards all rural pursuits in general. If a farm or a gar- 
den fails to achieve this, it is educationally a failure, although 
it may be growing excellent crops and may be a great financial 
success. 

The introduction of the commercial spirit and the destructive 
criticism of the inspecting officers are largely responsible for 
this regiettable state of affairs. 

(c) The longer an agricultural teacher is engaged in actual 
farming on the school farm, the more valuable and indispensable 
he becomes. It has however been noticed That just when an 
agricultural teacher has begun to be indispensable, be is shifted to 
become the headmaster of another middle school — generally a 
non-agricultural post. I'he experience of the man is thus lost 
to the agricultural section of school work. The continuance of 
the practice will prove detrimental to the interests of agriculture 
in schools. 

(/) The fact that a uniform rate of agricultural allowance, 
viz.. Its, 10 per month ha.s been sanctioned for trained agricultural 
teachers whether in charge of school farms or garden plots, 
has given rise to much dissatisfaction among the farmer. The 
management of a farm undoubtedly entails much heavier res- 
ponsibility and work than the management of a small garden 
plot, therefore it is but fair that some distinction should be 
made in this allowance. 


\\’ith the exception of two or three schools, where the intro- 
duction of agriculture has been permitted as a 
Agriculture spccial casc. agriculture is not as a rule taught in 
Ve'rnMitiar Anglo-\’ernncular Middle Schools. 

Schools. 


Four High School C'entres of Agriculture were however started 
in 1010-20 in ptirsmmce of Mr. Uichoy’s sclteme. As they are 
all situated in large towns, the initial expenditure incurred was 
very heavy, I'hey have besides proved of doubtful value in so 
far as the accomplishment of the ultimate aim is concerned. The 
syllnhus of tlie cotirse of instruction in agriculttire for high classes 
is controlled by the University, without whose approval no im- 
provement in it can bo effected. Again it has been noticed that 
the majority of the students taking up agriculture for their 
Matriculation Examination, do so, not because they have any 
genuine interest in the subject, but mainly because they regard 
it as n soft subject. 


For these reasons the Government has decided not to start 
any more such centres. Sir George Anderson is however anxious 
to provide funds for the introduction of agriculture in the secondary 
departments of such Government High Schools os are situated 
in typically rural surroundings and have a high percentage of 
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agriculturists on roll. In such schools even it is his desire that 
agriculture sliouJd not he treated as an examination subject, hut 
merely as a hobby — the properly equipped farm to be jjrovjded 
there being regarded as a means of suitable training and profitable 
recreation. A beginning has already been made at Kenala Khurd, 
in Montgomery District, and negotiations are in progress to start 
the experiment at a few other suitable places also. It is hoped 
that this new experiment will n.cet with better success in arousing 
a gentiine interest in agriculture, and like games, drill and Scouting 
the subject will win popularity among the sons of agriculturists. 

From what has been said above it will be clear that while 
providing for instruction in practical agriculture, 
Concloeion. Government has. to start with, selected the rural 

vernacular Middle School for work of an 
intensive nature. The school farms original}^' intended for 
rural children, seem destined to play even a much more important 
role. They give hopes of serving as a means to an end ; namely, 
to unite school and community life. As time rolls on, the rural 
school, in its evolutionary progre.ss, is bound to embrace the 
farmers’ fields and his home. In their widening responsibilities 
therefore school farms need sympathy and not adverse criticism ; 
constructive optimism and not destructive pessimism. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ELEMENTAHY SCIENCE TEACHING 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN ORDERLY MIND. 

By B. H. WiLSDO.v, M.A., B. Sc. 

The best 1 can do in the time available is to place what ideas 
I have before you in such a way that those of my hearers mote 
acquainted with the practical difficulties of school teaching in 
India than I am. may bo induced to project the ideal upon the 
hard plane of tlie actual— if only in discussion. 

I am not the man to want to read a homily on the virtues 
of science. The educationists and no less than his brother, tlie 
teacher of science, is peculiarly liable to become a ‘ prig by 
which 1 mean one who is much too conscious of his own virtues 
and excellencies. 

The scientific prig is, of all types the most aggravating, parti- 
cularly to the philosopher who niakc.s all knowledge his province. 
As there may be philosophers present 1 must therefore be chary of 
vaunting the virtues of science too blatantly. But this attitude, 
which is usually written down as pedantic priggish ness, may be 
no more than a garment worn perforce as a professional uniform. 
It may be steel armour, proof against the shafts of pupils and the 
unenlightened public, but the wearer may he only too cou- 
cious of the soft tissues beneath the shell. 
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I therefore asked myself when presented with this subject as 
a contribution to the Science Section of the Punjab Education^ 
Conference if I possessed an orderly mind. as mine not really 
rather disorderly ? And after all did I not rather prefer that it 
should be so ? That second conscience, niy wife, learning of 
the subject on which I was engaged in writing, showed she had no 
doubts whatever. “ You of all people ! ” was her actual remark. 
Such a shaft elTcctually penetrates the shell of self-complacency, 
so instead of dilating on the peculiar benefits I have noted in 
mvself and others, attributable to a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of science. I mean to examine first the type of orderli- 
ness I should really like my mind to possess and then see to 
what extent our elementary science teaching is likely to 
inculcate a similar attitude on the youthful. 

The very first characteristic I should like to see developed 
would be the instant, automatic doubting of all information not 
verifiable. Such an attitude may seem to approach Bolshevism 
rather than orderliness. But one may be quite polite in reserving 
acceptance of unsupported statements. Bolshevism more fre- 
quently seems to proceed from a refusal to listen to avy statement, 
or at any rate a certain refusal to examine the subject. For if one 
examines a subject one must look at it from all points of view 
nml 1 cannot help feeling that the typical Bolshevist gives scant 
attention to the point of view of anyone but himself. So what 
may appear to be a very questionable virtue in such extreme 
forms ns are exhibited in politic.s, may be no more than caution, 
or ‘scientific doubt,’ in the normal individual. This doubting, 
scientific, religious, or political, is of course a purely negative 
clinractcristic and must be supported by something more positive. 
This I think inevitably follows, provided the doubt exists. As 
Nature abhors a vacuum so the mind detests the unexplained. 
Even the most primitive savage has an 'explanation ’ for the 
most fundamental phenomena of Nature. All mythology is an 
example of this. \Ve may learn in such a book as Fraser’s 
' Golden Bough ’ the early history of man's attempt to 
reduce Nature to the order an orderly mind requires. We 
may now’ say w’ith profound satisfaction that n stone falls 
to the ground on account of the law of gravitation, or w’e may 
even follow’ Einstein and regard it as a consequence of the 
geometry’ of space and time. The difference between the man 
w’ho accepts Einstein’s universe and the savage, lies only in the 
process by which the attitude is assumed. The man who accepts 
the Einstein theory as the result of reading a journalist’s 
popular ‘ write-up ’ in the newspaper, is little better than the 
savage. In fact, some people’s minds are so orderly that they 
are only too glad to believe that the law of gravitation has been 
satisfactorily explained at last by someone with a German name 
and regard that particular wilderness of Nature as reduced to 
law and order. They may then travel comfortably across the 
frontiers of knowledge by taking a ticket in their favourite 
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charabanc line, enjoying tlie scenery at the megaphonic dictates 
of their journalist guide in congenial company. 

But while an orderly mind with “ everything in its place 
and a place for everything ' may be a comfort to its possessor, 
it may be a positive aggravation to others with whom it comes 
in contact, and the general intelligence which arrange.s its furni- 
ture much tjelow that of the .savage. The orderliness we want 
IS not that of the draper who knows where his goods are to be 
found. 

The draper may have to learn a most extensive vocnbuiarv 
to describe all the materials in his stock. His book-keeping and 
stock-book may be models of orderliness, but we should scarcely 
call his mind scientific on that accomit. Samuel Butler’s gibe 
al the scientific reputations of his day is warranted if this 
is all we mean by the orderly mind of science. My conception 
is however somew’hat different. 1 niake no complaints at the 
untidines.s of a workshop with raw material and discarded scap 
lying about all over the place, so long as the essential tools and 
machines are in good order and well kept. 

The average intelligent child who asks why the moon stops 
up in the sky, or uny other similar conundrum, is not satisfied 
by mere wor<ls. The simplest plan when faced with such 
questions is to say, “ It is too difficult to e.xplain now but 5'ou will 
understand it all some day when you are grown up.” But while 
silencing the enquirer, it certainly will not satisfy him. It is 
much better to show that an explanation can be found if we 
look for it. A atone and a bit of string will serve to satisfy him 
that some ‘ thing ’ like the tension of the string must be holding 
the moon in place. You may call it the attraction of the 
earth if you like, but the child will now have a model 
in his mind. The fact will not be relegated to the cobwebby 
cellar, merely labelled but untasted. The model will be set 
going to explain other fact.s the child meets. The great thing is 
that he will realise that our explanation is only a model and not 
something transcendental in the w’ay of absolute truth supplied 
at 80 much a yard from the drapery store. I feel that too many 
of our teacliers arc retail shopkeepers instead of artisans. 
Order is a good thing, but we do not want to reduce our science 
teaching to a mere giving of names suitable for a ready 
reference filing scheme. 

Now it is true that some of the material of science is so 
vast that the greatest authority has not yet emerged from the 
stage of labelling and docketting. Botany and Zoology are still 
largely in this condition. They are therefore in my opinion vorA 
unsuitable subjects for early instruction in science. They may 
inculcate habits and observation, but little else. When yo\i 
have finished counting the number of petals or hairs or arms or 
legs, and even remembered all the other similar enumerations 
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vou have made, what constructive exercise of the mind remains ? 
This seems to me to be the inherent weakness of such a school 
subject as ‘ nature study.' You teach observation (at dictation) 

without any synthesis. 

Tlie cliihl must proceed quite early beyond the stage of 
nomenclature and classification : he must be given something 
to do and not merely something to say. Science, it has been said, 
commences with measurement. Tlie evolution of science ^om 
the fairv talcs of mythology to the mathematics of the modern 
physicist must be recaiiitulatcd in the pupil, just aa is our 
ancestry in the embryo. 

It is only the jihysical .■iciences which afford a practicable 
means of int^ducing the discipline of measurement to the ele- 
mentarv school bov. The sentimentalist may shrug his 
shoulders at a curriculum which introduces the fresh mind of 
youth with all its trailing glories, to the beauties and com- 
plexities of Nature by means of a foot 

“ Cannot we inculcate a love of Nature in the child while leaving 
the drudeerv of measurenient to the later stages of specialism . 

I should sav ‘ Decidedly No.' A love of Nature, however keen, 
cannot provide the same training as the discipline of the Physical 
Sciences. It is discipline we want. There seems no reason 
for believing that it is from the keen nature lovers that we shall 
recruit the more disciplined and orderly minds. The mere naming 
of birds’ eggs or buttertties or flowers does not teach the precise 
use of words which describe the abstract. It docs not lead to 
the testing of statements by the touchstone of experimerit and 
measurement. The habit of precise definition and logical 
analysis in terms of defined and dimensioned quantities is 
what must bo looked for in the orderly mind. That is why 1 
consider mechanics and physics an absolutely essential part of 
the education of the modern schoolboy. 

It has been said that to most questions there are three pos- 
sible answers : ‘‘Ves.’ ‘No "and “I don’t know." Science 

should teach us to give a fourth “ Let’s find out 

It is this new attitude which has made modern progress 
possible. Not the attitude in the minds of the inventors and 
scientific pioneers alone, but the determination to " find out 
in the general mind. The unspeciaUsed mind may be incapable 
of doing the finding out for itself. It may bo necessary to delegate 
these functions and endow other minds. A mind disciplined in 
the fundamentals of science will trust intelligently the discoveries 
of the specialised research worker— the expert. This is a different 
type of orderliness of mind from that which w^ swallow any 
fairy tale of science unquestioned. It is the discipline of the work- 
shop and not of the drapery store. It is to be hoped that one 
of th^se days we may trust our expert politicians or econo- 
mists in the same way we trust a surgeon who operates on 



our bodies. Thi.': day is not likely to dawn however till economics 
and politics become sciences and the generality of the public 
learn to appreciate them as such. 

Throughout I have intentionally refrained from saying 
a word about the utilitarian value of science. I have re- 
garded it only from its intellectual value. One cannot teach 
applied science to school children. They nui.st liave the science 
first. A course of hygiene, for in.stance. can only be of intelbrtuol 
value in so far as it applies scientific principles. I’he scientific 
principles which can be u.sed by school children in building up 
the science of hygiene arc so limited that I feci much of the in- 
struction would be better conveyed under the authoritj- of religion, 
It is better to teach • Cleanliness is next to Godliness ” than to 
teach as a science things for which you have no scientific 
explanation. I do not wish to dispute the possible utilitarian 
value of hygiene, but the orderliness of mind pro<luced by such 
exercise of authority is not the order desired and to be expected 
from Science teaching. 

Some of the points I have made in this address are delibcr- 
ately provocative. I hope there will be someone stirred to reply. 
My main object is to point out that while good science teaching 
can do nothing but good, bad teaching may be excessively bad. 
VVe may produce slow minds, drugged and sleepy. Let us all con- 
sider how far our science teaching will stand the te.st of an 
intellectual training rather than the droning of a preacher. 


NEW MOVEMENTS IN THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 

Bv L. SoHAN Lal, B. a., B. T., 

Lecturer, Central Training College, Lahore, 

During the Great War and after, it was realized in a greater 
degree than before that education in schools and colleges 
should be made more practical than it had hitherto been. It 
should bo a vitalising force and should enable the child to earn a 
living and should also enable him to be a good citizen. His 
education should prepare him to perform his duties towards 
himself and towards others. In the overcrowded curriculum of 
our schools there is no room for subjects which do not conduce 
to these results. Geography is a .subject which, if properly taught, 
is eminently fitted to conduce to the realisation of this ideal of 
education. 

Our outlook on life is now changed and hence the concep- 
Mon of geography is not exactly the same as it was before the 
Great War. If we examine the question papers of the various 
Universities of India before the Great War and also examine 
the contents of the text-books of that time, we find that much 
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stress is laid on explanation of facts and on such things as astron- 
omical and meteorological phenomena. That kind of geogra- 
phy was styled Scicntitic Geography. The life of the people in 
various regions and their bearing on our life was not properly 
emphasised. One of the common questions asked at the Matri- 
culation examinations was “ Kxplain the causes of Tides All 
experienced teachers know that the causes of tides can never be 
correctly understood by our students unless they have a fair know- 
ledge of Mathematics. The most important thing about tides 
to wliicli attention i.s now paid and should be paid is the effect of 
tides on the navigation of ships, on establishment of ports, and 
consequently on trade and commerce. 

No doubt performance of scientific experiments is necessary 
for the teaching <)f tlic geography of air and water, but the 
teaching should not bo confined to these facts only. In fact what 
was called Scientific Geography is in the word.s of Professor Gre- 
gory ‘ most unscientific ’ for it left out of account the work of 
man. The function of geography is to show how people live 
in different regions and how their life is adapted to their surround- 
ings and how far they have adapted their stirroundings to their 
best advantage. It also shows in a greater degree than any other 
subject the depcMulrnce of man on his fellow-beings and thus his 
duties towards others. For our daily bread, clothing, housing, 
transport, even for literature, religion, in fact for everything 
which wo love and which makes this world w'orth living in, we are 
dependent on thousands of men who work day and night, in sun 
and rain, in deep mines and heights of mountains ; should we not 
be grateful to these men ? Should w’o not do something to help 
these men ? The function of geography is to train future citizens 
to imagine accurately the conditions of the groat world stage 
and so help them to think sanely about political and social pro- 
blems in the world around ; in other W'ords, geography should 
be taught in such a way as to enable the pupils to understand 
their duties to themselves and to others, and the geography tea- 
cher should be an important factor in the service of the 
community in wdiich he lives. 

In the Punjab the most important industry is agriculture 
and during the last 5 years a large number of high schools have 
been established in rural areas, hence the teaching of geography 
should be given an agricultural bias to suit the environment in 
which the school is situated. By the end of their school course 
the pupils should know : — 

(1) the chief crops and occupations of their own neighbour- 
hood with their distribution and markets, 

(2) the main productions of the world, their localities, mar- 
kets and transport, 

(3) similar information about India in rather more detail, 
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(4) the climatic and other conditions un<ler which men liave 
to work in the world. 

In addition to this the pupils should also be led to find out 
various methods of agriculture in different parts of the world 
and compare and contrast them with those followed in their own 
province. 

In teaching the geography of China the teacher should tell 
how the farmer rises early in the morning when it is .still dark 
and carefully remove.s all insects and wcecls from his fields and 
uses all kinds of manures in growing his croj)s. In teaching tlie 
gcograpliy of Japan he should bring out how every little patch 
of the availa!)le ground is cultivated most rliligently and how^ 
both in China and Japan, every substance convertible into manure 
is carefully husbanded and used. During the summer montJis 
all kirifls of manures from vegetable refuse are mixed with turf, 
straw, peat, weed and earth collected into Ijcaps and when dr\’ 
set on fire after several days of slow combustion the entire mass 
is converted into a kind of black earth emj)loyo<l for the manur- 
ing of seedlings. Oil cakes, horn, hair and bones are highly valued 
and so is soot. Dung of all animals but more especially night-soil 
is e.steemed above all other manures. It is for thi.s reason that 
though field.s of these countries have been cultivated for tljou.sands 
of years, yet there is no sign of soil cxiuuistion. There is no 
reason, apart from prejudice, why the inethotls of utilizing 
nightsoil adopted by the Chinese and Japanese should not be 
followed in India. 

W'bile teaching tlic geograj>liy of Denmark special emphasis 
maj' be laid on cattle hi-eeding and dairy farming and co-opera- 
tive societies. It .should be shown how 150 years ago Denmark 
was one of the poorest countries in Europe, but now it i.s one of 
the richest countries. It lias a jioor soil, swamps and barren 
areas : but by growing fodder crops which suit the soil and by 
paying attention to scientific breeding the Danes keep far more 
cattle in a small area than any other country and their cows pro- 
duce much more milk than ours. In Denmark j)eople do not keep 
weak and useless cattle. They cannot allow their meagre re- 
sources of fodder and grain to be used by useless cattle, but in 
the Punjab there are large herds of quite useless cattle eating 
up pastures and roaming wild to spread disease and infection. 

Denmark excels in the dairy farming industry owdng largely 
to the succes.sfu] way in which her co-operative societies have been 
organised. There are co-operative dairies co-operative farms and 
co-operative sale societies and the result is that Danish butter 
is of world-wide renown. We in the Punjab can also achieve 
the same results if we follow scientific methods. In the Punjab 
at the Hissar Government Cattle Farm, by scientific breeding, 
cows now give as much milk as 15 to 20 seers a day and the butter 
and cheese produced at the Government Dairies at Bangalore and 
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Karnal are not in any way inferior to those of Denmark. The 
onlv thing required is the diffusion of .scientific knowledge among 
our agrieiilturists. The ceograj>hy teacher can at least arouse 
the interest of tlie agricidturists by telling them of the results 
obtained by scientific <lairying and agriculture in other lands and 
in his own country. 

In teaching the geography of Switzerland the importance of 
forest to the agriculturists in leading them to carry on a large 
number of subsi<Iiary iiuhistrics such as resin tapping, toy making, 
and the dcvciojiment of water power and its application to indus- 
tries should be clearly brought out. In teaching the geography 
of the United States dry farming in the ^^’estern plains and the 
methods of irrigation in the Punjab and the Deccan should be 
compared with it, and it should be shown that the sttjdy of physical 
properties of soil has received special attention and the sj’stem of 
dry farming is nothing more than the scientific treatment of soil. 
Tlie method consists in .so manipulating the soil os to conserve 
the little moisture that is available, by deep and constant culti- 
vation of the .soil. In this way arid lands of western United 
States which were once considered unprofitable have been brought 
under cultivation and important crops are produced. We in the 
Punjab have similar tracts in the Thai, in Mianwali and Muzaffar- 
garh, districts where rainfall is very scanty and canal irrigation 
has not yet been extended and very little farming is done there. 
Why cannot we apply the same methods to those areas ? 

Geogra}>hy teachers should also pay special attention to 
everyday occurrences such as the electrification of the G. I. P. 
railway, the opening of the Sulcmanki Head Works of the 
Sutlej Valley Canals, the passing of the Chos Act in the local 
Legislative Council for the afforestation of the Siwalik Hills, the 
construction of a harbour at Vizagapatnm, the erection of a power 
house at Dhariwal, the construction of the Kangra Valley Railway, 
the Mandi-Hydro-Electric scheme and many others. It is these 
things W’hich bring home to the pupils that geography is of living 
interest. 

If possible the magic lantern should be used in giving such 
lessons. For your information I may mention hero that the 
Punjab Education Department is preparing sets of slides on 
such subjects as the Punjab Forests, Irrigation in the Punjab, 
the Mandi Hj'dro-Electrio Scheme, Village Sanitation, Water 
Supply, Improved Methods of Agriculture, etc. They will be 
available for use in all districts. Some teachers may express 
doubt as regards the utility of the passing of the Chos Act to 
Geography students. I say it is of tlie utmost importance. Here 
is an occasion for the geography teacher to show his pupils the 
importance of the preservation of forests. By allowing the forests 
of the Siwalik Hills, in the Hoshiarpur and the Ambala districts 
to be recklessly destroyed by men and grazing of sheep and goats 
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the mountain torrents called chos ha%'c brouglit tlioiisands of 
tons of infertile sand and bouUK-r and spread it on ,n:! u-nlf ural 
land thus rendering it quite useless. Xow the condition ..f the 
agriculturists of this tract Itas become mo-t pitiable. Tin- 
Government is now planting tr.es on tlie Siwalik Hills .so that 
these mountain torrents may be controlled and barren hills may 
become great stores of fuel, fotlder and timber. 


As I am reading this paper, the opening ceremony <>f tlie 
Shahdara-Narowal Railway is being performed by His Excelh-ney 
the Governor of the Punjab at 8hah<lara. This is a lit occasion 
to say something about this railway. It is about 4‘J miles long 
and connects Narowal and Shahdara on tlie bank of the river 
Ravi through a region whicli has good cultivation. The linking 
up of Narowal with Shahdara opens up an area brought under 
irrigation in recent years and gives easier communications witli 
Sheikhupura, the headquarters of tlie District which the greater 
portion of the line traverses. Apart from local traflic from the 
immediate area traversed, the construction of the line removes 
at once the disadvantages under which the Sialkot-Xarow al 
line labours. Direct communication between 8ialkot and Dahore 
is obtained and the traffic is able to follow its natural trend. Tlie 
Sikh population forms a large area to the west of tlie River Ravi 
and is enabled to travel to Nunkana Sahib, Dora Baba Nanak 
and Kartarpur Sahib, important places of Sikh pilgrimage. 
Another result of the opening of this lino will be that important 
markets will grow up all along this line, the villages wlu< h 
were unimportant will now become important markets. 


Method of Inquiry.— \ have told you a few facts about tlie 
Shahdara-Narowal Railway. This is a mere narration. But 
our method should he the method of enquiry. The same fact> 
can be educed from the students themselves by making them 
study various maps and giving them points of enquiry such as 

the following : — 

Find out from the irrigation map of the Punjab whether the 
area through which the line passes is irrigated. W hat are the 
crops grown in this area ? Through which district does the hiu- 
mainly pass ! Does it give access to tt.c headq n.-irters of this 
district? What is the mam religion of the population of tlu 
areas through which this line passes ? Are there any Sikh shrines 
to which this line will give access ? Which important town iv 
directly connected with Lahore by means of this line? \Mucli 
villages are likely to become imp.irtant markets ? Why t 

This method of inquiry is far superior to mere nairution 
The essential features of the method are that the pupils should 

be able : — 


(1) to observe accurately, 

(2) to record observation in books or mape. 
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(3) to interpret maps both orographical and statistical. 

(4) to use and interpret statistics, 

(5) to draw and interpret graphs, 

(O' to select facts from books. 

Now one word about the regional method of teaching geo- 
graplij’. In my visits to local schools, whenever I put any question 
ns regards the climate of products or occupation of the people of 
any individual country. I get this reply from the teacher “ Sir, 
we teach regional geographj*. the students are not expected to 
answer the questions about separate countries in Africa, or 
Kurope. You may ask questions about the Equatorial Region, 
or the Mediterranean Region or any other region.” In fact the 
true meaning of Regional Geography is not understood. It is not 
a branch of geography, but a method of teaching geography 
according to which, for the purposes of study, the world or a con- 
tinent i.s divided into a number of geographical units on 
the basis of surface, climate, products and activities of the 
people. The teaching should not stop here. Major natural regions 
must be subdivided into political units, that is, the pupil should 
find out what co\intries or parts of countries are included in each 
region, and how the differences of mineral products and standards 
of civilization have brought about differences in human activities 
of these countries forming a part of the same region. We 
cannot disregard these political divisions. In newspapers, 
magazines and in oiir commercial relations we speak of political 
countrie.s, not of natural regions. There is also a tendency to 
omit all names in teaching geography. This is also to be avoided. 
No doubt our maps and text-books should not be overcrowded 
with a large number of unnecessary names, namee of places are 
extremely necessary, for we have commercial relations with all 
parts of the world, but these names should not be taught isolated 
in the forms of lists, they should be taught in connection with the 
study of regions and should he associated with interesting facts. 

Regional Survet/. — Connected with the method of enquiry 
is the necessity of Regional Survey, by the pupils of a small area 
of their home district. By Regional Survey wo mean a survey 
of a district as an environment for human beings — an account of 
it.s physical features, its natural characteristics, its flora, fauna, 
minerals, etc., culminating in a study of the manner in which they 
affect human life and activity. It is extremely necessary that 
the students in upper middle and high classes should make detailed 
observations of their surroundings, classify these observations 
and be able to draw correct inferences from them. It is this 
first-hand knowledge which will enable them to understand the 
geography of other regions. These surveys will enable them to 
understand the physical and economical aspects and their influence 
on corporate life of the community. The following ore the points 
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of enquiry which are suggested for these detailed surveys : — 

1. Name your village, tehsil and district. 

2. Find out (a) the position of your village with reference 
to Lahore. State also its distance from Lahore. 

(6) Its latitude. Find out by observing the altitude of the 
midday sun on 21st March, 2:hd' September. 22nd December or 
21st June. 

:J. Surfare featuies. (a) Which parts are high ? Which 
low ? (6) In which direction is the slope ? \’L*rify your observa- 

tions from the survey map of the village. 

(c) If there is a river or a stream near your village, state its 
position with reference to your village. Where does it rise ? 
Where does it end ? Doe.s it flow throughout the year ? When 
is it in flood ( Why ? I.s it used for irrigation or for any iiulu.strial 
purposes ? Is it used for navigation, if so what goods are carried 
on it ? 'J’o what other uses can it be put ? 

4. Climate. — Consult records. — Make observations of tem- 
perature. rainfall, wind direction, atmospheric pressure and 
humidity and find out the average temperature of June, July, 
December and January, av’crage annual and seasonal rainfall 
and the direction of the prevailing winds in summer and winter. 
Which winds bring rain and what is the etlect of winds and rain 
on crop.s? Mention if there is any special peculiarity of tl>e climate 
of your village. In which month is frost seen ? Ilow can you 
protect your crops from this frost ? 

5. 5o»7.— What kind.s of soil arc found in your village ? 
What is their peculiarity ? What are the chief ingredients of 
these soils ? 

6. Vegetation. — Which parts of your district are forests, 
pastures, wastes ainl cultivated lands ? Show in a map. Name 
the chief crops. Write against each («) time of its .sowing, (b) 
time of its harvesting, (c) kind of soil in which it is grown. Is 
artificial irrigation employed, if so by what means ? Are manure.s 
used ? If 80 , what are the manures used and from where are 
they obtained ? Is rotation of crops adopted ? If so, name the 
crops used for rotation. What is the yield per acre of each crop? 

How docs the yield compare with other districts ? How are • 

crops brought from the field-s to the local markets and froni the 
local markets to the ports of export ? Can you give any sugges- 
tions for improving the crops? What are the chief trees found in 
your village ? What are their main characteristics ? To what 
uses are they put ? Make a list of the fruit trees grown in your 
village. 

AuiviaU and mineral W’hat are the dome.stic 

animals found in your village ? How are they helpful to the 
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villagers ? How much milk does your average village cow give ? 
How much wool is obtained from your village sheep ? Can you 
give any suggestion to improve their breed ? What are the 
diseases u hicli your eattle and sheep arc subject to ? Is there 
any mineral obtained in yoxir village ? How is it obtained ? 
\\’Jmt are its uses ? Is it used in the village itself or sent anywhere 
else ? Where is it sent ? 

J^IiUs and Factories : — If there is a mill in your village, find 
out the following points about it : — 

(а) What is the power used 1 (animal, steam power, water 
pow'er, electric power, oil engine, etc.) 

(б) What is the raw material used ? From where is it 
obtained ? 

(r) What is manufactured ? Is it used in the village or 
exported ? Where is it exported ? Why 1 

(d) Why is the mill located at this particular place ? Con- 
sider power, market, raw material, easy means of communications 

Find out how many p< ople live in the area surveyed. How 
docs the density of pojjulation compare with the neighbouring 
districts 1 What is the source of water supply in your village ? 
How can you improve it ? Make a list of diseases and epidemics 
which affect your people. How can the people protect themselves 
against these ? 

Hon is the ad ministration of your village carried on ? 

^^’hat can bo done to improve your village ? Draw a plan of 
your village showing the features of its siirface, rivers, canals, 
railway linc.s, roads, and the |>o.sition of the important neighbour- 
ing towns ? Write a short history of your village emphnsi.sing 
the events of general history which have occurred near it. 

Now the question arises from where to get information for 
these topics, and for teaching the geography of everyday occur- 
rences. The geography text- books are hopelessly inadequate. 
In Morrison’s Geography of India even in the edition which was 
publislie*! in l!)24 there is no mention of Jainshedpiur or of Tata 
Iron and Steel Works, and the amount of annual production of 
coal in India is given as 12 million tons, actiially now-a-days it 
is 24 million tons. In fact no text-book of geography can re- 
main up to date, the world is moving so fast. The text books 
cannot be expected to give all this information. But the teacher 
of geography must keep himself up to date. He should study the 
magazines and the bulletins and the reports issued by the Provin- 
cial and Central Governments of India. The most important of 
these are the Season and Crop Report, the Reports of the 
Agricultural Department, the Railway Department, -Irrigation, 
and the I'rudc Reviews of the Government of India, and the 
Census Report. 

Every teacher should also carefully study the Gazetteer of 
the districts in which the school is situated so that with its help 
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and by his own observations of the surroundings he may be able 
to know something of the characteristics of the surromulings and 
the characteristics of the climate, the soil, crops, methods of agri- 
culture insect pests, useful and harmful birds, minerals, indu.stiies, 
habits and customs of tlie people. It is this knowledge which 
will enable him to take interest in excursions and guide the study 
of the local geography by his pupils. The Government of India 
publishes excellent survev map.s of all localities in India. 'Ihese 
maps, on large scale, of the village and its surroundings should 
especially be used when making excursions. 

From the above discussions my conclusions are : — 

1. The modern conception of the function of geography is 
to train future citizens to imagine accurately the conditions of 
the great world stage and so help them to think sanely about 
political and social problems in the world around. 

2 . In rural areas especially- the teaching of geography 
should be given an agricultural bias. 

3. The geography of everyday occurrencea should be uti- 
lized for creating interest in the subject. 

4. Regional geography is .simply a method of teaching geo- 
graphy, it is not the be-all an<l end-all of teaching. 

5. Blue books, bulletins, magazines, reports of Govern- 
ment, especially Season and C’rop Report, Irrigation Report. 
Report of Agriculture. Railway Report and Trade Review and 
Census Report should he utilized by teachers in keeping them- 
selves up to date and pupils should also he taught how to get in- 
formation from these books of reference. 

6. Regional survey of small areas should be carefully made 
in Upper Middle and High c|as.ses. 

Now gentlemen, if you wish that the teachers of geography 
should be trained to do tludr work efliciently it i.s necessary that 
they should devote sufficient time to the subject while under train- 
inc at the Central Training College. The students who take up 
history and geography as their special subject have never studied 
geography beyond the’ir school stage and there are some who have 
not studied it even in the High Classes. How can you expe. t tlu m 
to be efficient teachers of both thc.se subjects m six months ' In 
case of students taking up Mathematics and Science, it is expecC 
ed that they are graduates in these subjects, why not in case oi 
geography also ? Moreover history and geography are two sepa 
rate subjects. In all other Universities in India for the purpose 
of training, they are considered two separate subjects 1 there- 
fore move this resolution for the consideration of the <^onfercneo ; 
“ That this Conference recommends that in the B. J . ana uie 
S. A. V. classes, History and Geography may be 
separate subjects and the stuclent may be allowed to take either 

of the two as his special subject.” 
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TEACHING Of SCIENCE TO WOMEN. 

By Miss S. W. Harri?on, M.A. (Oxon), A. I. C., 

Lahore College for Women. 

I hare been a.«jked bj’ the Science Section of the Punjab 
Educational Conference to give u short address on the teaching 
of Science to women. 

I will mention lir.«t two difficulties which have to be con- 
teiKled with in teacliing Science to girls in the Punjab, one is the 
keeping of purdah, and the other the question of dress. 

About 40% of our students keep PurdoA. This offers no 
difficulties throughout the course as tl)ey are taught by women 
Imt when it conies to examination it means that either the girls 
must be examined at the Lahore College or they must have a 
special room and a special lady examiner provided. This means 
a<lditional expense and extra troiible to the University to arrange, 
added to which it is sometimes difficult to find a suitable lady 
examiner. 

The dress (»f the girl students was a continual source of 
anxiety to rue at first as 1 was always afraid of their flimsy 
ftaricit catching fire. The girls are however very clever in their 
movements and can manipulate apparatus without any difficulty 
just as they play games in clothes which would heavily handicap 
any English girl. 1 was not hajipy however until I saw the girls 
safely elotheil in overalls of <lasuti, which serve to protect their 
ciotiu’s from acirl burns and stains as well as being more or Ies.s 
fire proof. 

1 should like to sujiport Dr. DunniclifT's suggestion that 
g<‘neral elementary Science be marie a compulsory subject for 
Matriculation an<l that a higher standard of English in Matricii- 
latiiiji be insistetl on. The course for Intermediate Chemistry 
aiul Physie.s is very heavy ami when girls come knowing practi- 
cally no English and no Chemistry it makes a great rush to get 
through the syllabus, whereas if they understood when one spoke 
to them in English and knew even the composition of air and 
water and how to weigh on a chemical balance it would bo a great 
help. [ was glad to hear from Mr. Langhorno in his address 
on the teaching of English yesterday that in his opinion a large 
percentage of matriculated .students failed to benefit from a 
college course simply becau.se their knowledge of English was so 
elementary. 

Now if it were made compulsory to take Science for Matri- 
culation it would mean that any school which catered for the 
high classes wouhl have to be equipped with simple laboratory 
apparatus. This being so the children could be taught Science 
in the lower classes, as they are in England, and 1 should 
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advocate some Domestic Science being included in the middle 
classes. By Domestic Science I do not mean cooking and needle 
work only, but the (’hemistrv of food .stulfs. for in«tancc the 
composition and anaivsi.s of milk might be determined in an 
elementary fashion, various kindsof starchy foods examined etc 
This would prove useful for the girls left .school to be married 
and did not proceetl with higher erhicution. With rof^ard to 
the junior forms, the kindergarten and fir.st and .second forms 
should be taught Nature Study. Mr. \A iJ.sdon in his address on 
the orderly mind yesterday spoke of Botany and Zoology as 
being only de.structive labelling i 1 am sure this statement 
must have caused many a keen biologist to writhe in Ids seat. 
This taunt may have been true in the ohien days but it is certainU 
untrue to-day— painting a flower is much more popular than 
measuring the area of a triangle and trains the child’s power of 
observation just as well a.s pulling it to pieces. Any child loves 
a garden or a field and is much more likely to ask when a flower 
pot or garden roller is moved, “ why is the grass all white ? ” 
than to trouble much about the movements of the moon 
Animals and plants arc near at hand and arc of absorbing interest 
to children. The child can be led by means of the flower pot 
observation to study the effect of growing plants under diflerent 
coloured glass and so find out why the gras.s become.s white when 
light w excluded. Other simple physiological experiments mav 
be performed to fiml out how the plant responds to other stinuili 
such as water, touch, gravity, etc. The germination of .seeds 
without soil 18 a thrilling proceeding. Animals are as exciting 
as plants to study and their habits are a further delight. Once a 
child’s love of nature has been aroused a walk becomes a thing 
of pleasure instead of the dull routine it used to be. Speaking 
as a chemist 1 think elementary chemistry can be made very 
attractive, but 1 should certainly defer mechanics for girls to as 
late a period os possible as they are not as a rule interested in 
tbe subject. 


Comparing boys’ and girls’ work in the laboratory 1 have 
found boys more handy than girls. By this 1 do not mean that 
they are necessarily better manipulators ; in fact I think girls 
are more accurate than boys when it comes to routine work (this 
was found to be so during the War when girls had to be employed 
in the various factories) but a boy’s brain is more fertile in making 
an alternative bandobast, he is not held up completely for lack 

of a piece of apparatus but exercises his ingenuity to provide 
an alternative. 


Girls are cleaner in their work, though slower, and take 
much more pndo in their note books which are kept as a record 
of laboratory work. A boy’s note book leaves much to be 
desired in this way and his diagrams are generally unrecognisable. 

Comparing the Indian girl with the English girl, the Indian 
gu -1 18 slower in her work. This is largely because English girls 
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are accustomed to do things for themselves, but an Indian girl 
expects to have her beakers and test tubes washed for her as she 
has an innate fear of soiling her hands. Indian girls are, however, 
very adaptable and soon get over this. I find that the Indian 
girl has also, at first, no initiative in the way of arranging work. 
If, in an examination for example, she is asked to analyse a 
substance and in addition to carr}* out some volumetric work 
which involves making up solutions she will start off gaily with 
the analysis and then be held up with nothing to do, while 
waiting for a substance to dissolve. 1 frequently find myself 
walking round a class urging them to look ahead and see what 
they can be doing while waiting for something to boil, perhaps. 

Apart from practical work, the Indian girl is logical and 
good at deduction and some of the girls I have taught in India 
have been equal or superior in this way to English girls of the 
same age. and considering how entirely new and strange practical 
work must be, they do it verj' well. 


TEACHING OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE TO THE 

MATRICULATION CLASSES. 

By Mr. B. L. Bhatia, M. Sc., F.Z.S.. F.R.M.S., 
Oovernmenl College, Lahore. 

I read another paper on the teaching of Health in the 
Schools before the Health section of this Conference yesterday. 
In that paper I have indicated that the goal of our hygienic 
training at school should be to develop a health conscience among 
the boys, by checking bad habits and encouraging good ones. 
Further, that for the majoritj' of boys studying in our schools the 
formation of healthy habits rather than formal instruction in 
hygiene should be the aim. In that paper following the advice 
of Prof. Kenwood I have chalked out a scheme for hygiene teach- 
ing for the various departincnts in a school. In this paper, 1 
shall discuss the subject of the teaching of Physiology and 
Hygiene to the Matriculation classes. This is in accord with the 
opinion of Prof. Kenwood, who is of opinion that formal instruc- 
tion in Hygiene should be given to the boys and girls during their 
last two years at school. It is not necessary here to dwell on the 
importance of the teaching of elementary Hygiene in a rational 
manner, that is on the basis of and along with clemontary Phy- 
siology. Such a course has been in existence in some of the 
Punjab schools now for more than 16 years. When I was first 
appointed examiner in Physiology and Hygiene, the number 
of candidates taking up these subjects was very small, teaching 
inefficient and equipment ver 3 ' poor. But during the years 
that have passed since, considerable progress has been made so 
far os the teaching of these subjects is concerned. 1'he number 
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of candidates appearing in these subjects for their Matriculation 
is between 2 and 3 thousand, a large number of schools have cot 
proper equipment, and efficient teachers are talcing the place of 
inefficient ones -Ml this is very encouraging, hut there i" cer- 
tainly room for further improvement. 

Importance, of the-ic S’lhject-”. — What knowledge is of most 
worth ? Lone ago, Herbert Spencer di.seussed this to{)ic in liis 
book on Education. an<l had no difficultv in sho\\inc that know- 
ledge of the working of one's own hodv should be regarded as of 
greatest importance and u.sefulness. We <lo not trust the 
running of an engine tc) any one who has not the lequisitc know- 
ledge about it. but every one of us is in charge of a delicate and 
complex mechani.sm. about the working of which the majority 
of the people — even the majority of educated people — are in 
complete ignorance. Most of us are, in thi.s respect, like the 
majority of owners of self-driven cars, who can .simply run them 
about, but ignoiant of the mechanism are not getting the best 
possible service out of them, and on the occurrence of the least 
derangement have to send the car to a “ hospital ” or to call a 
" doctor ” on the spot. 

Apart from the usefulness of these subject.s from the point 
of view of subject matter, they are as effective as any other in 
the school curriculum for the purpose of training tlie hand and 
the eye, through experiment and observation, as in other sciences, 
and their study can thus be recommended for general culture. 
The study of Physiology and Hygiene is thus useful both from 
utilitarian and cultural point of view. Elkington has said that 
" Hygiene is a subject which fulfils admirably the teaching 
requirements of seeing, reasoning, and remembering ; it lends 
itself to both training and instruction ; and possesses high 
material and ethical value. When it is added that fullest regard 
must be paid to the physical health of the child in order to obtain 
the best mental reaction, it must be admitted that hygiene is a 
close and natural ally of the pedagogue ”. I need only add 
that Physiology fulfils the teaching requirements to even a 
greater degree than Hygiene, and the two together form an ideal 
subject for study at the Matriculation stage. 

How these subjects should be taught . — In the teaching of these 
subjects, generally speaking the same methods should be adopted 
as in the teaching of Physics and Chemistry. Knowledge gained 
merely from the text-book (however helpful it might prove in 
securing marks in the M. S. L. C. examination) is not education. 
Physiology is nothing but an application of the laws of Physics 
and Chemistry to the human body. Throughout the course the 
actual objects under discussion should be available, and should 
be freely handled and carefully observed. Numerous simple 
experiments can be introduced and the teaching made thoroughly 
practical. Instead of talking in general terms, I shall mention 
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some of the objects and articles of equipment which can be 
readily obtained and studied. 

Skeleton (articulated an<l disarticulated). The boys will 
note how the skeleton forms the frame-work of the body and gives 
it a definite appearance. They can freely handle the bones from 
a disarticulated skeleton, observe their general form, .study the 
simple articulations, compare the action of certain parts of the 
body with the different kinds of levers ; reason out why some 
bones are long, others short, some flattened, and some others 
of an irregular shape. Why there are pads of cartilage between 
the vertebrae ? Why are tlierc curvatures in the spinal column ? 
\Vhy arc there so many holes in the skull ? They can look into 
the cranium, and even measure the cubic capacity of the cranium. 
The relationship of the parts of the ear with the temporal bone, 
will be nothing short of a di.scovery for them. 

The teacher is expected to demonstrate to the students 
the viscera in a dissected rabbit. This will not only 
give them an idea of the actual form and position of the various 
internal organ.s, but serve to impress upon their mind how it is 
possible to stow away so many articles in so little space, and how 
wonderful is the mechanism which lives, and works by it.sclf. 
Division of labour, mutual co-operation and adjustment, an<l 
control from a central authority amenable to outside influences 
can be illustrated from the body in a most interesting manner. 

for subsequent lessons in Physiology, the apjiroprinte 
viscera from sheep or goat should be obtained from a butcher’s 
shop at the cost of a few annas, every year, as the functions of 
these organs can be much better explained from these actual 
parts than from the best and costliest models. Where is the 
model of the heart which can explain the working of the valves, 
and the communication of its various chambers with the chief 
blood-vessels, as satisfactorily as the actual specimen can ? 
Larynx, trachea, bronchi and their ramifications in the lungs 
can easily bo observed, and the relationship of the heart and 
the lungs is deeply impressed on the mind. Similarly an examin- 
ation of a sheep’s kidney or sheep or rabbit's brain gives a more 
real and reliable idea of these parts than any models ever can. 
A dissection of the eye ball of sheep, properly performed by the 
teacher, and demonstrated to the students, will serve to fix the 
structure of the organ indelibly on their mind. The annual 
recurring cost on the purchase of those organs from the butcher’s 
shop will be only a trifling part of the interest alone on the capital 
value of the models which are sometimes purchased by the schools. 

Now let me refer to a few of the many simple experiments 
which can bo performed either without any apparatus whatsoever, 
or with a few simple pieces already found in the science depart- 
ment of every school. The boating of the heart in a fresUy 
killed frog, especially if it is accompanied by a demonstration 



under the microscope of the circulation in the web of the froc s 

Sfrad I®*"?* value. The students practise feeling 

the radial pulse, and afterwards can make it temporarUy disappear 

by pressing the brachial artery in the arm. This si^le experi- 

S theTi'ertl^^Tfl is an adequate proof 

of the fact that the blood flows in the body. 

Counting the respirations per minute, and again after a 
boy has been made to run about the .school building, wiU serve 

is there of respiration and couse- 
proper ventilation in our room.s. Breathing is the 

orr’n2 * preparing a small but demonstrable quantity 

of Co2 and water vapour and simple experiments are alwa/s 
performed to show these. ^ti^ays 

hv. recently killed frog, the contraction of a set of muscles 

b> .simply pinching one of the nerves can easily be shown 

Drove''thf‘n“ ^ demonstration to 

of exHeHmo^f ^ examples 

of experiments requiring no apparatus whatever. The use of the 

®''pe''''>’=nta can be devised bv a clever 
teacher in connection with almost every lesson in Pliysiologv 

the tf the lifchistory of the mosquito or 

cLm - » ready at hand. Employment of 

'■ , “'«1 otter methods of checldng com- 

mumcable diseases are of great practical value. ^ 

cell.^fnH is available, blood, bone-cells and muscie- 

wils and various simple preparations from the tissues of the body 

DoLtn ^ g'-ains from 

°i examination of the 

prob^cis or the leg of a fly or the wing of a mosquito, or cotton 
and woollen fibres or even the human hair, afford material for 
en^ess amusement and instruction. I have shown above that 

eminently practical, there is no 
and a equipment. Some charts, an articulated 

disarticulated skeleton, a few dis.seoting instruments, 

of ®PP^^atu3, and the cost 

or 80 according to ray estimates should not exceed Rs. 300 

before I conclude I should like to say a few words 
regardmg the training of teachers. 

/Ac Te^Aer.— A would-be teacher must be 
secnndiir bow to maintain hygienic conditions at school, and 
y, ow to tram the school child to hygienic observances. 
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The teachers, for our Primary Schools are mostly trained at 
Normal Schools and an elementary course of Personal arid 
School Hygiene should be regarded as an important 
the curriculum of such schools Bearing in mind that the 
maintenance of hygienic conditions at school, the training or 
children in hygienic observances, and the simple hygienic precepw 
suitable for the elementary school child, demand only a small 
amount of real, practical and clearly arranged knowledge, it is 
not necessary to give them instruction in the theory of the subject 
or to carry them much beyond the C'^ential facts of value in 
practical application. 

From the pupils in the Training Colleges a much higher and 
sounder knowledge of the subject is to be expected. Some of 
them will be called upon to teach the subject to Middle and even 
High classes. Among men of this class it is necessary to arouse 
sympathy and respect for the subject, and so for them hygienic 
demands must be scientifically justified, and information derived 
from lectures and text-books should be verified by them personally, 
through experiment and observation. Physiology and Hygiene 
are on a different footing from all other subjects in the school 
curriculum. Teachers who teach English, Mathematics, History, 
Languages, or Physics and Chemistry to High classes, are almost 
always graduates, and have studied the subjects they are called 
upon to teach, up to B. A., or M. A. standards with capable 
teachers in Arts colleges and have them had the benefit of a further 
training in the method of teaching tlie subject, while at the Train- 
ing College. Physiology is a subject for the Intermediate, B. Sc., 
and M. Sc. examination of the Punjab University, but no college 
has so far made arrangements for teaching the subject. The 
responsibility of the Central Training College in the matter of 
training some of their pupils to serve as efficient teachers in Phy- 
siology and Hygiene for the High Schools is consequently greater 
than in the case of other subjects. In my opinion, in the absence 
of graduates in Physiology, others who may have taken Zoology 
and Botany as subjects for their B. Sc., or oven F. Sc. course, 
would be good material for being trained at the Training College 
as Physiology and Hygiene teachers for schools, as they Trill have 
the necessary biological foundation and requisite familiarity with 
biological methods and appliances. A systematic course of train- 
ing in Physiology and Hygiene at the Training College is, in my 
opinion, a great de.sideratum. 
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THE INFLUENCE OP CLIMATE ON AGRICULTURE. 

By L. A. Ramdas, M. A., 

Assistant Meteorologist. 


The subject of the present essay is AffricuL 
turai Meteorology which lies on the border-land of two great 

and Agriculture, both still inWir 
infancy. A complete review of the effects of the meteorological 
elements on plant life is perhaps too vast a subject to bo disposed 
of m a few pages. It may however be interesting to state^ the 
fundamental problems of agricultural meteorology in a way 
intelligible to the ordinary layman. ^ 

What do we mean by ■ elimate' and how does it vary over tl.e 
different parts of tlie earth and prove conducive to the healthy 
growth of different types of plants ? tVe may deUne climate as 
the resultant effect of the temperature, humidity, air pressure 
environment height as affecting strength of sunbght and wind 
prevailing at a place. These are directly influenced by the 
amount^ of solar radiation which is received by the earth. 
In fact climate originally meant ‘ inclination’ of the Sun’s rays. 
The region between the tropics which lies under a vertical sun for 
the grea^r part of the year, therefore, receives most of the solar 

latitude sliaiing it in smaller proportions. 
The areas within the polar circles, which have the poorest supply 

J'L't 2ones. those between 

Ik® i? tropics, where there is a tolerable 

abundance of radiation, the Temperate Zones, and the wide 
belt between tlio tropics, which is overflowing with solar wealth, 
the lorrid Zone, ihe equatorial region corresponds with the 
region of maximum heat and rainfall. 


Plant life, as a rule, is most luxuriant where there is abundant 
eundight, high temperature, copious rainfall and soU abounding 
in the soluble salts necessary for nutrition. In the course of 
ages plants have gradually been modified so as to adapt themselves 
to their environment. The luxuriance and variety of vegetation 
decreases from the equator to the poles. The Arctic Zone of 
stunted plants loads to the Frigid and that to the unchanging 
ice deserts of the Polar Zone. * ® 


A-et ^ detailed description of the various plants thriving in the 
amerent zones is unnecessary as wo are at present concerned with 
Agriculture, that is, the systematic cultivation by man of those 
members of the vegetable kingdom, which he has found essential 
to meet hw daily wants. When we examine carefully the history 
of man s labours on the fields his successes or years of plenty, 
and ^ failures of years of scarcity and famine, we find that ho 
tias always been depending on the good-will of the gods. If they 
are m a good mood, adequate amounts of rain and sunshine are 
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bestowed at the proper time, Tlie crops fail, because the gods 
are angry. In the legends of all countries there are deities who 
preside over the meteorological elements and control them for the 
benefit of man according to his deserts. 

Are we in a better position to-day with all our scientific 
knowledge than the primitive man 1 We now possess a more 
comprehensive knowledge of the seasonal changes that recur 
every year and the mechanism of these changes than previously ; 
but the trouble is that these events do not follow each other 
exactly in the same way and to the same extent. The changes 
of climate along with the incidence of rain, heat, and dryness or 
moisture, do not appear to take place with mathematical preci- 
sion and regularity. This element of uncertainty is the chief factor 
which baffled the primitive man and is still baffling us to-day. 

It should not, however, be supposed that we have admitted defeat. 
Modern science is a powerful weapon and it is for us to use it 
intelligently and effectively. The problem we have to face is the 
prediction of coming xceather accurately and sufficiently early, so 
thoi the cultivator knows what to do in order to secure a good 
harvest. He can either take adequate precautions against bad 
weather or take due advantage to favourable weather. 

The ideal arrangement would of course be the human control 
of weather. The public should not, however, be carried away by 
stories coming across the seas, of American rain-making maoliine 
and the like, not to speak of the rain-making stories or incantations 
of the primitive people. The achievements of science in this 
direction have been mainly restricted to invention for human com- 
fort in inclement weather and their extension to plant specimens 
in glass-cases. In a cold country we are able to rear a tropical 
plant in a hot-housc and perform small experiments of the kind 
in small rooms, bxit we are unable at present to exercise any ap- 
preciable influence over weather. Nature is yet running wild and 
free. 

llccent researches in meteorology have revealed the fact 
that our planet is dependent to a large extent on the aotivity of 
the sun, for example, the frequency of sun-spots has been observed 
^to influence the temperature of the earth and bring about subtle 
.changes in the other meteorological elements. Man's powerlessness 
to control weather for the benefit of crops is also proved by the 
distribution of the yield of crops in North America and Russia 
from year to year. Arctowski states that in years of scarcity in 
'Russia, America has very large yields and when the yields are 
‘ in excess in Russia, North America is a centre of scarcity. If 
this is so, the powers that control the agricultural prosperity of 
'different countries are perhaps so ordained as to compensate on 
the whole for scarcity at one place by plenty elsewhere. 

It is gratifying to note, however, that human endeavour has 
been attended with better success in other directions. In recent 
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years, meteorological data have been carefiill\' collected and 
preserved for future study. Tlicse records are availabli- for a 
large number of stations more or less well distributed throiiglioiit 
the inhabited parts of the world and the statistics of annual or 
seasonal yields of important crops are also available in most of 
the civilised countries. These two sets of data when judiciously 
correlated will indicate hovy.onc might expect the yields of crops to 
vary with the several meteorological element.'; such as rainfall, 
temperature, etc., from year to year. America is tlie lea<ling 
country in this held and the American W eather Burea\i is {loij^g 
yeoman service to the cause of agricultural meteorology. 
European countries arc also taking a keen interest in .such work. 
India should also do pioneer work in this direction and do justice 
to her own vast agricultural resources. 

Scientific methods should ho employed in our country to 
find out the minimum requirements of a plant at different stages 
of its growth in order that it may attain it.s normal growth at 
the proper time. If wc know, for example, the lower and upper 
limits of temperature, humidity and rainfall that are beneficial 
to a particular crop, it will not be difficult to give suitable warnings 
or notices of favourable or adverse weather changes. To acquire 
this knowledge would require years of laborious and patient work 
and it is never too late to begin our researches seriously and svs- 
tematically. 

In this connection attention may also be drawn to the very 
interesting pioneer work done at the Agricultural Re>eareh Insti- 
tute at Pusa on the water requirements of crops in India and 
on soil temperatures. The valuable results obtained there will 
be considered after the meteorological factors involved in India 
have been discussed. 

Indian Meteorology. 

In India, the activities of the Meteorological Department, 
have, during the lust fifty 5’ears, included the collections of 
reliable climatological data for a large number of well distri- 
buted stations. These data have been classified into monthly 
and seasonal averages, but no noteworthy' effort has yet 
been made to determine their bearing on the Agricultural 
problems of the country except by S. M. Jacob, who has, in 
several papers of note, shown the correlation of areas of 
matured crops and rainfall so far as a very small part of the 
Punjab is concerned. 

Rainfall . — India derives her rainfall mainly from the south- 
west monsoon which prevails from June to September, the north- 
east monsoon being less important as it affects only the eastern 
half of the Peninsula from October to December. During the 
winter months and, to a less pronounced extent, the rest of the 
year, northern India comes under the influence of a series of dis- 
turbances coming across Persia which give rise to appreciable 
rain and snowfall over that area and the Gangetic |>lRin. 
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T'hc fo!lowinp table pives the normal rainfall over the main 
divisions of India during the South-West monsoon period 
(June — September) in inches : — 


Burma ^ 

.. 61 

Assam 

. . 66 

Bengal 

. . 55 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

.. 43 

United Provinces 

. . 34 

Puniab 

. . 15 

N. W. Frontier" Province 

.. 8 

Sind ■ . . 

.. 5 

Bajputana 

.. 10 

Bombay 

.. 40 

Central India 

. . 33 

Central Provinces 

. . 41 

Hyderabad 

.. 26 

Mysore 

.. 22 

Ufalnbar 

. . 66 

Madras (excluding Malabar) 

. . 18 


It will be noted that the heaviest falls occur in Burma, Assam, 
Bengal and Malabar. 

The ?^orih-Eft$t Monsoon— The rainfall due to it is mostly 
confined to the Karnatio and the adjacent divisions till about 
the close of December and constitutes, in fact, the only rainfall 
season for this tract. 

The Western Dtstvrbances — In northern India rainfall occurs 
again during the year in connection with the Western Disturbances 
which are of great agricultural importance to north-west 
j^dia as they occur chiefly during the Jtabi (spring crop) season. 
They also cause snowfall on the hills, which melts during the 
summer months and feeds the irrigation canals. 

These disturbances, during the winter months, f. from 
December to April, are usually remnants of depressions 
from southern Europe, and in some cases, from regions as far west 
as the Atlantic. They travel eastwards through Asiatic Turkey, 
but, after advancing further through the Highlands of Persia 
and Baluchistan, become less concentrated. While entering 
India, they often split into two branches, the northern portion 
giving precipitation over the Punjab and the adjacent hills, and 
^e southern portion passing eastwards through Bajputana to 
Bengal and North Burma. Their course through Persia shifts 
northward in March, April and May and this causes snowfall in 
the mountains of Kashmir even in May. 

The Agricultural Value of Rainfall in India.— The agri- 
cultural value of rainfall depends more on its diatribution 
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as regards region and time than on the total amount during 
the crop season. The most important factors are : - 

1. Period of commencement. 

2. Period of termination. 

3. Period of drought. 

4. The character of tlie falls, whether chiefly occasional 

cyclonic downpour.s or moderate rain at frecpient 
intervals. 

From the point of view of the farmer, the period of commence- 
ment, if known beforehand with some degree of certain \', will 
determine the area he decides to sow and the time of sowing. 
The period of termination is important only because it affects 
the reaping and marketing of the ripe crops. The character of the 
falls and the intervals or long breaks in the rains are of primary 
importance to the agriculturist. A previous knowledge of these 
factors will be very helpful to the farmer who may safeguard 
his crops against scarcity or abundance of water. It is necessary, 
therefore, that a weekly forecast of rainfall be supplied to the 
agriculturists of the country. 

In tracts like Malabar and the Konkan, wliich depend 
solely on the rainfall for successful crops, such information 
will always be found very useful. 

These are, however, large tracts of land in India especia.Iy 
in the basins of her large rivers, which arc irrigated by means of 
canals. In such cases a knowledge of the catchment areas over 
which the rainfall is drained into the rivers is very essential. In 
places like the Punjab, on the other hand, monthly snowfall 
amounts and prevailing temperatures around the sources of the 
Indus and its tributaries will provide data for estimating the river 
discharges. 

It may, therefore, be seen that in India we require years of 
further study and practice before we can utilise our natural water- 
supply to the best advantage. The annual yields of the crops in 
India, if compared with the corresponding rainfall over a large 
number of years, shew in a striking manner the extent to which 
nature has had her sway in this matter. The graphs given below 
illustrate how little man could control the yields of crops. Fig. 
(1) shows the annual deviations from normal of the gross out-turn 
of cotton in Bcrar in thousands of bales along with the depar- 
tures of the rainfall amounts to inches for that season. One 
would expect the two curves to follow each other. This they 
indeed do during years like 1890-7, 1904-6, etc., but the excessive 
rains in 1892-93 arc accompanied by a poor yield. In fact, a 
cafeful examination of the figure shows that very excessive and 
very deficient rainfalls are both injurious to agriculture. 
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In figure (2) similar deviations of the gross out-turn of wheat 
in the Punjab expressed in thousands of tons have been compared 
with the corresponding rainfall departures from the normal for 
the years 1892 to 1917. Here too, exactly similar facts may be 
noticed, wheat crops suffered in 1901-2 when rainfall was poor 
and in 1892 when the rainfall was excessive. Apparent exceptions 
like poor rain along with good yield or good rain along with poor 
yield, when examined more in detail, are found to be usually due 
to a good or bad seasonal and geographical distribution of the 
rainfall, respectively. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the relation of crop 
yields to the rainfall is quite as simple as it looks. While the 
close association between those two factors is seen in a general 
way in the above figures, the actual course of the “ yield-graph” 
is controlled by a variety of factors. 

According to Mr. Jacob “ the variation in the out-turn of 
crops in India is a dual problem of the variations of the areas 
sown to each class of crop and the yields of these crops per unit 
of area. These problems are to be thought of as the fundamental 
ones of 

(1) Quantitative Agronomics, of which Agronomic Meteoro- 
logy is one of the most important branches, and (2) Agricul- 
tural Meteorology. 

“ Agronomic Meteorology is concerned with the weather 
conditions which induce the cultivator to plough and sow land or 
to refrain from ploughing or sowing it or affect his capacity to 
do these things,” whereas Agricultural Meteorology ” has to 
deal with the problem of the reactions of the plant, once the seed 
is sown, to the weather conditions, wdiether these are represented 
by the integrated effects of rain and sunsliine and so forth prior 
to seeding, or to the meteorological factors current during 
growth.” In an unpublished paper, the above author has ela- 
borately discussed the possibilities of a statistical study of these 
two subjects and the psychological and physical factors involved 
in each case. It is not necessary to enter into details, but one 
may assert that Agricultural Meteorology is, from the statistician’s 
point of view, the simpler subject. 

We maj' now proceed to consider some experimental researches 
on the water requirements of crops in India that have been 
carried out at Pusa by Dr. Leather and his assistants. These 
results are rather interesting as they put the problems tackled on 
a more quantitative basis than before and show how useful similar 
data may be, if obtained at various representative stations over 
India. We shall then be able to study the relation of the mini- 
mum water requirements of crops to the actual rainfall, from tjme 
to time, and put the results of laboratory experiments to praotical 
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U8& on an extensive scale in forecasting abnormal weather and 
utilising our natural resources in the best interests of the growing 
crops. 

Water requirements of crops in India — Tire water require- 
ment has been determined by finding out the total weight 
of water transpired by the plant during its whole lifetime. This 
quantity has been expressed as the “ tran.spiration ratio ” i. c., 
the weight of water transpired per unit mass of the dry plant 
substance produced. The quantity thus expressed has been found 
to depend on a number of factors like-- 

(1) the fact of manure, 

(2) the nature of the crop, etc.. 

(3) air temperature and humidity, etc. 

The effect of a suitable manure in aiding the plant to eco- 
nomise water is the most important factor noticed in the experi- 
ments. In fact, all agencies which help healthy development have 
been found to diminish the transpiration ratio, i. e., the water 
required. 

TABLE I. 


Crop. 

pVheat 

Cold Weather crops Oati^' 

(^Peas 

f Maize 

Monsoon crops Arhar 

^^Gunr 


Tkanspiration Ratio. 
Unmanured. Manured. 


850 

550 

680 

480 

870 

550 

830 

530 

450 

330 

1,000 

600 

1,100 

600 


The amount of w'atcr transpired per unit time is increased 
by the rise of air temperature and decreased by the rise of humidity. 
On a wet day the transpiration is approximately a quarter of 
what it is on a fine day. During the initial period of growth of 
young plants, however, the daily increase in the plants’ energy 
is so great that the effect' of an increased humidity is not so marked 
on transpiration. Humidity merely retards the rate of loss of 
moisture from the plant fibre. In adolescent plants, however, 
continuous wet weather leads to protracted suspension of trans- 
piration. This fact certainly accounts for the yellowing of crops 
during persistent bad weather. 

The period of greatest water requirement is after the plant 
commences to ” shoot” until very near the time of maturity w'hen 
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the transpiration again diminishes rapidly. The following table 
gives the period for a number of crops : — 

TABLE II. 


Crops. 

1st period* sowing to 
1st r;%pid 
development. 

. 

•r. 

rt 

Q 

2nd period of greatest 
water 

requirement* 

* 

IB 

a 

r Wheat 

Oct. 30th— Nov. 30th, i 

30 

Nov. 30th— Mar. 29th. 

119 

Cold A Harley 

Nov. 2n(l — Dec. 4lh. 

43 

Dec. 1st — Mar. 4th. i 

94 


Nov. 2nd— Nov. 24th. 

20 

Nov. 2Hh— Kcb. 28th. 

96 

( Ma>?c. . 

July 23rd— Aus* I2tlu 

20 

Aug. 1 2th— Oct. ISth. 

68 

Monsoon^ K)cc •• 

June 10th— July lllh. 

3l 

July lllh— Dec. 8t1i. 

150 

1 Guar • . 

June lllh— June 2illh. 

IS 1 

June 26th— Nov. 23rd. 

IS 


From the large mass of experimental data obtained. Dr. 
Leather has computed the rainfall in inches to which the transpira* 
tion ratios would be equivalent, after assuming that an un- 
manured crop will weigh 1,000 lbs. per acre and a liberally 
manured one 5000 lbs. per acre. 

The table below sets out his results. 


TABLE III. 

Cold Weather Crops. 




Assumed icefg^t of crop m {6<. per oert. 



1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

4,000 

6.000 


4 Tr. ratio 

8S> 

775 

700 

625 

6C0 

Wheal 

\ 






( Rain (inches) ... 

3*7" 

6-8 " 


110" 

12-1'' 


V Tr. ratio 

680 

630 

5S0 

630 

4 SO 

Barley 

i 






C Rain (inches) 

3-0" 

8-6 ' 

7*7'' 

9-4" 

10-5" 


( Tr. ratio 

870 

790 

710 

630 

650 

Oals 

j 





C Rain (inches) 

3-0" 

7-1" 

9-4" 

IM" 

12*1" 

1 

4 Tr. ratio . . 

830 

760 

680 

600 

530 

Feat 






1 

C Rain (inches) 

3-7" 

6-6" 

9-0'' 

10-6" 

11*7" 



JLfonsoon Crops. 



1 

fTr. ratio 

460 

420 

S90 

860 

330 

Maize < 




• 


1 

1 Rain (ioches) 

2*0" 

3-7' 

b'2" 

6»" 

7-2" 

Jwar < 

f Tr. ratio 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

1 

L Rain (inches) 

1-8" 

3-6- 

5*3" 

70'/ 

8-8' 

Arhar 

' Tr. ratio 

1 

1,100 

9“0 

S60 

720 

800 


LRain (inches) 

4*9" 

60 

11-2" 

12 7" 

13 2" 
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It will be ob-erved that the computed equivalent? rcpresfnt 
only that part of the actual rainfall that the crops would utilise 
for their transpiration. Other factor^ which raise the rainfall 
requirement are the poverty of the soil in water and the late of 
evaporation from the ground. At the end of the hot weather in 
India the upper soil is so desiccated that a very considerable 
amountof rain is required before any ciop can be expected to grow 
The moisture retaining qualities of different type.? of soil differ con^ 
siderably and this also modifies the rainfall requirements of crops 
to a large extent. One may see, however, that further research 
work on these line> would prove highly interesting and useful 
both to the agriculturists and the meteorologist who wishes to 
deal with agricultural problems. 

Effect of Sv-nshine cn Plavts . — Having discussed the water 
requiuments of plants we may new pass on to other factors 
which are essential lor plant-giowth cl which sun.'hine is peihaps 
the most important. 

Plants decompose carbonic acid derived from the atmosphere 
restore the oxygen to the air and cau.'^e the carbon to combine 
with the elements of water, forming starch which is stored up in 
the cells of the leaf. These activities are essential for plant-life 
and can go on only when sun-light falls on the gieen colouring 
matter knowm as chlorophyll. We all know that a plant kept 
in the dark fails to grow properly and becomes pale and elongated. 
TJie amount of sun-shine and length of day have also an important 
bearing on seed reproduction and the maturing of ciops. It is 
well-known that bright, sunny summers are unusually favourable 
for most fruits. 

Soil Temperature . — In India we know very little about the in- 
fluence of the soil temperature on crops. Daily records of tempera- 
ture at standard depths below ground level will be found very use- 
ful in this connection. Experiments made in Egj’pt show that 
when the soil attainsa high temperature during the months of July 
and August the soil gets partially sterilised and hence unfit for suc- 
cessful cultivation. If. however, the land is kept cropless during 
this period, all other factors detrimental to plant-life apparently 
disappear, this beneficial effect being permanent up to a depth of 5 
centimetres. Though ignorant of the scientific n.spect of tJic quc.s- 
tion. the Indian peasantry have long recognised the fact that fields 
laid fallow improve considerably in fertility, but it is, of course 
necessary to improve our knowledge of this subject by further 
research. 

Effects of Thunderstorms . — Thunderstorms are most frequent 
in India during the transition periods of the monsoons, ie., during 
May-June and October. The exact nature of their influence on 
crops is at present little understood. The Punjab peasantry 
seem to experience adverse effects of gram-crops, if thunderstorms 
occur during the flowering period. 
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Frost Hazards. In almost the whole of India crops usually 
fail only when a sudden heat wave passes through the country or 
there is too little or too heavy rain, but in countries like Europe 
and the United iStates, there is a great danger of crops and fruits 
in orchards being destroyed by frosts. So far as India is 
concerned, the latter evil is confined mostly to the Punjab. 

The conditions most favourable for frost are a clear night and 
a still, dry atmosphere. The main factor is the radiation of heat 
from the earth and the consequent cooling of the ground and the 
air in contact with it. When heavy clouds cover the sky or the air 
is very humid, loss of heat by radiation to the upper limits of the 
atmosphere from the earth is retarded, and frost is very unlikely 
under sueh circumstances. 

The following table shows the number of occasions on 
which the Grass Kadiation thermometer recorded temperatures 
beloAv 32“ F. at Lahore : — 


Year. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

1 

November. 

December. 


17 

7 

0 

5 

25 

1917 .. 

21 ; 

9 

1 

11 

14 

1918 .. 

23 

9 

0 

5 

16 

1919 .. 

13 

4 

' 0 

0 

14 


16 

9 

0 

6 

20 

1921 .. 

21 

’ 15 

0 

0 

5 

1922 .. 

11 

1 

2 

3 

1 9 

1923 .. 

11 

1 

0 ! 

! 4 

14 

1924 . . 


5 



10 

1925 .. 

, 

22 

19 

1 

6 

1 

31 


December and January are therefore most liable to frost. 
The farmer can be helped to take precautions as it is possible to 
predict the likelihood of frost occurring at a given place. It will 
be only necessary to get details of wind direction and velocity, 
clearness of sky, humidity and temperature from the area concern- 
ed. The method of protecting crops from frost in America are 
given below and may usefully be employed in our country 
also .• — 

1. Covering with glass, cloth or lath screens for gardens 

and small areas. 

2. Adding moisture to the air by means of smudge fires 

of damp straw or manure. 

3. Spraying trees or crops with water to create a layer 

of humid air which would prevent loss of heat by 
radiation from the ground. 

4. Adding heat to the air by a large number of small fires 

lit at several places. This method is specially suited 
for orchards. 
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5. By producing smoke screens to cover the crops. Tlie 
cflficacj' of this method is questioned bv some 
writers, but good results may be obtainc<l if the air 
is still so that the smoke is not blown away. 

Conchision. — In view of the supreme imjiortance of agriculture 
to India the State may, of course, take the initiative in the matter 
of establishing speeia! institutions or departments ; but the 
writer ventures to sugge-st that the Indian tiniversities sliould 
also take an active intere.st in the agricultural problems of the 
country and make due provision for the study of these subjects 
in the schools and colleges. This is .specially important in view 
of the ignorance of our peasantry. 

(The writer’s best thanks are due to Mr. Nigahia Ram, be- 
longing to the Special Section of the Meteorological Office for 
general help and the preparation of thecharts showing the depend- 
ence of crops on rainfall.) 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS IN THE PUNJAB. 

By Lala Mohan Lal Sethi, M. Sc., 

Lecturer Government College, Lahore. 

My remarks this afternoon apply to the Panjab plain only. 
The flora of the Panjab Himalayas is so different from that of 
the plains, that it is neither practicable nor desirable to deal 
with both at the same time. I propose first of all to discuss the 
factors which determine the distribution of plants in general. 
Light, heat, soil, winds and water are the chief of them. Leaving 
soil, all the other factors can be grouped under climate. The 
climate of the Panjab plains is determined by their distance from 
the sea and the existence of formidable mountain barriers to the 
north and west. The wanter or north-east monsoon does not 
penetrate into the Panjab, where light northerly and westerly 
winds prevail during the cold season. What rain is received is 
due to landstorms originating beyond the western frontier. The 
brancli of the summer or south-west monsoon which chiefly 
affects the Panjab is that which blows up the Bay of Bengal. 
The rain clouds striking the Eastern Himalayas are deflected to 
the west and forced up the Gangetic plains by south-easterly 
winds. The lower ranges of the Panjab Himalayas receive in 
this way very heavy downpours. The rain extends into the 
plains, but exhaust.s itself aiul dies away pretty rapidly to the 
south and west. The Bombay branch of the monsoon mostly 
spends itself on the Ghats and in the Deccan. But a part of it 
penetrates from time to time to the south-east Panjab, and if 
it is sucked into the Bay current, the result is widespread rain. 
The Panjab is subject to extremes of cold and heat. During the 
winter the disturbances from the west which pass across the 
province are as a rule preceded by a rapid rise of temperature 
and succeeded by a large fall, and from time to time tem- 
peratures several degrees below freezing point are recorded 
even in the plains. In the summer which lasts from April to 
the end of J une hot dry winds prevail in the afternoon and in 
May and June temperatures from 110* to 120 are recorded. 
The intensity of heat is relieved at intervals by the occurrence 
of a scries of duststorms and thunderstorms which are sometimes 
accompanied with rain. During the monsoon the heat 
although comparatively mild on rainy days, is still intense 
during the breaks in the rains. It begins to moderate about 
the middle of September and from the beginning of October, 
though the days are still hot, the nights are fairly cool. The 
months of October, November and the greater part of December, 
during which weather is generally dry and temperature is fall- 

mg ^pidly, form in fact the most pleasant part of the year in 
the Panjab.’ 

On an average the east and north districts receive more 
rainfall than the south-west districts. Among the former the 
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sub-montane districts receive the heaviest downpours. ‘ There is 
with the single exception of Sind, no portion of India which is 
so fortunately situated as regards its rivers, or so unfavourably 
situated as regards its rainfall as the Panjab proper, that is to 
say, the tract between the Jhelum and the Sutlej. By far the 
greatest part of the tract has less tlian fifteen inches a year and 
much of it less than ten. When it is remembered that these 
small amounts are liable to serious difficulty in a year of drought, 
it will be readily comprehen<led that until the introduction of 
irrigation, practically the whole vast stretch of country was desert 
waste. The only exceptions were fringes of rivers w’here cultiva- 
tion though never very prosperous was rendered possible to some 
extent at least by inean-s of inundation canal.s or wells. 

Soil — The soil of the province may briefly be described as 
alluvial clay with a variable quantity of sand ir» different parts. 
In some places the soil is impregnated with salts. Such soils 
are termed Kallar soils. There are very large areas of such 
soils in the Montgomery district, etc. 

Prain divided India into six botanical regions and included 
Sind, Rajputana, and the Panjab in one region calling it the India 
Destrla. Hooker divided British India into nine botanical re- 
gions and he also placed the Indus plain including the Panjab. 
Sind, Rajputana, Cutch and northern Gujerat together in one 
division. 

Of all these climatic and edaphic factors which have been 
discussed rainfall plays the dominant part in determining the 
vegetation of a country. This is due to the fact that all 
plants absorb nutriment in the form of solutions. Thus the 
physical presence of water is essential because it serves as the 
solvent in which various inorganic salts get dissolved. These 
dilute solutions are absorbed by plants. Water is chemically 
important also because the plants derive their supplies of oxygen 
and hydrogen partially in this form. It is no wonder therefore 
that plant-geographers classify plants into groups in regard 
to their adaptations to water. 

HygrophyUs are those plants whose conditions of life exclude 
all danger of desiccation and in which a stagnation of the water 
which brings nutritive salts to the parts requiring them may be 
feared. Such plants naturally are found in wet and moist places 
where supply of water in the soil is abundant. 

Xerophytes are those plants which have to economise their 
supplies of water due to a precarious supply in the soil and a heavy 
loss due to evaporation. They are generally found in places with 
a scanty rainfall. Thus they constitute the characteristic flora 
of deserts. 

These Hygrophytes and Xerophytes are connected by Tro- 
pophytes which are intermediate forms in being Xerophytio during 
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one season of'the year and hygrophytic in another season of 
the vear. 

Besides these may be mentioned the hydrophytes which grow 
actually in water. 

The flora of the Panjab is very poor, not more than 400 species 
being recorded. A large majority of these are Angiosperma. 
two Gymnosperins. a few Periodophj'tes. a few Bryophytes, some 
Algae and Fungi. Several types of flora may be distinguished 
as they are found in the neighbouring eountries. 

I. Desert type of flora. — This has also been called the Egyptian 
type of floi’a because there are several plants common to Egypt, 
Arabia and the dry north-west India (the Panjab). From the 
climatic factors which have been discussed above it is obvious that 
leaving the fringes of rivers, rainfall is the limiting factor. It 
neither favours a woodland which requires at least 50 to 60 inches 
of annual rainfall nor a grassland which requires the rainfall to 
be evenly distributed throughout the year. The vegetation may 
bo described as an open scrub of semi-desert in character. Scrub 
is commonly called ‘ Rnkh’ in the vernacular. 

The characteristic trees of such parts are ; — 

Trees. — Salvadora oleoides (Pilu, used for rafters), Cappari 
aphylla (Karil or Karir, yields dela or tet), Tamarix arliculaia 
(Frash ; 3ields main), Prosopis spicigera (Jand), Acacia arabica 
(Babul or Kikar), and in some places Phoenix sylvestris (the 
date palm). 

Shrubs. — Calotropis procera (Ak), Apunlia app. (American 
Chittar-thor). These plants are found in the dry and arid regions 
of America. They have been recently introduced into India and 
because of the dry climate in some parts have found a very 
congenial home. Ricinus communis (arind), Zizyphua nummularia 
(Jharberi). 

Herbs. — Echinopa echinatua, Xanthium atumarium (Chhota 
dhatura), CnicTis arvensis (Bhur-Bhur), Solanum Xanthoearpum 
(Kateli, Kandeali), Amarantua spinoaus (Kanta-nutia), Alhagi 
maronim (Jawasa), Lyceum europeum (Kangu), Tribulns terresiius 
(Bhakhar), Convolvulus pluricaulis. Euphorbia prostate, Peganum 
harmala iHarmal). Sueda fruticoaa.* (Lana), Salsolu foetida (Sajji, 
mote lane), Mollugo hirta (gandi>buti), Citritlua colocyntkius 
(Tumba), Aerna, Javanica (Boi Kalaun), JHalcomia africana 
(CMmaka, Patthar). This is a good fodder plant). 

Very large parts of the Panjab were covered over with scrub 
but of late due to the construction of various canals such tracts 
have been cleared and are being cleared and brought under culti- 
vation. A profound change has thus been brought about in the 

•^^om th6«e pUota « omde form of Sods, ii maaafAotunxl in oerUin distriato. 
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landscape. Rakhs may still be seen in isolated patches surround- 
ed by cultivation. The sub-soil water has arisen in these Rakhs 
in many cases and certain other plants have migrated into the 
Rakhs. 

In certain parts of the province the soil is impregnated with 
salts. Such parts pass under the name of Kallar soils as stated 
above. Here soil in addition to rainfall acts as a limiting factor. 
Such places are very poor in vegetation. Here are found some 
plants which characterLstioall3- grow along the sea-shores. It 
may be mentioned that the majority’ of plants can absorb dilute 
solutions of salts onl^'. Strong solution.^ are not absorbed by 
most plants. Tlie sea-shores are rich in water, but this water 
is very rich in salt.s. So along sea-shores, which act like phy- 
siologically dry tracts, only a few accommodating plants can 
grow. Chief of these are Sueda fruticosa and Salsola species. 

Here also must be mentioned Dalbergia sissoo (Shisham), 
Melia azedarch (Bakain), ^lorus alba (Tut), Albizzia lebbcck 
(Siris), etc. 

These are found in soils with a sufficient quantity of sub-soil 
water. These are leafless during the dry winter months and be- 
have as xerophj'tes. They produce their new foliage every year 
in spring and behave as hygrophytes. These have been called 
tropophytes. 

II. The European type. — There are a large number of winter 
annuals and weeds of cultivation which are common to the 
Panjab and the western countries. TJiis is called the European 
type, as the flora of the intervening countries is not well known. 
These plants are hygrophytes and they are found in places whore 
sub-soU water is abundant. Most of these herbaceous plants 
are burnt or dried up in the hot season. 

Ranunculus muricaius 1 Buttercups. 

R. acleralus y 

Sagnia apetala. 

Mazus rugoaua. 

Stellaria media (common chickweed). 

Oxalia corniculala (Khatti buti). 

Spergula. 

Euphorbia helioacopia (Sunspurge or chatriwal). 

Lalhyrua aphaca and other species (Rawari Rewan). 

Vicia apecies (Akra). 

III. The tropical type. — These are found in tho rainy season, 
because in the months of July, August and September, the cli- 
matic conditions of the Panjab approach somewhat closely the 
conditions met with in tropics. 

Corehorua trilocularia, 

Corchorua ap. 

Digeria arveneia. 

Achyrantkua aapera (Path*kanda). 
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IV. Lastly ma}’ be mentioned the hydroph 3 rt^ of the 
Panjab, i. e., those plants actually gro^^ing in water. There are 
about 10 — 15 species. The majority of these are cosmopolitan 
in distribution as the conditions are so very uniform in water. 

{Nehi7fibiuin speciosum — Kanwal) Pinddadan Khan. 

Nymphea lotus (chota kanwal). 

Potainogcton spp. 2^yn\phos alba (Nilofar) (Water lily). 

Sagitturia gnanyancusis. 

Zanichtlia. 

i duck weeds. 

Wolffia. \ 

Trapa bispitiosa (Horn-nut, Singhra). 

Utricvlaris sp. (Bladder wort). This is an inseotivoroua 
plant. 


THE ASSIGNMENT SYSTEM IN THE TEACHING 

OF SCIENCE. 

By L. Sohan Lal Khosla, B. Sc., B. T. 

The introduction of the assignment system in our schools will 
be a real advance in teaching Science and will solve many of our 
difficulties and will produce fruitful results. This method con- 
sists in providing the boys with some work which must be dis- 
tinctly set forth in clear and simple terms, neatly and properly 
WTitten out with clear instructions to page, paragraph and the 
portion to be read out and all possible precautions. If any part 
of the portion requires explanation it should bo given and modified 
accordingly. At the end of each assignment is put a series of ques- 
tions carefully designed to test the comprehension of the pupil in 
his reading. Then give the references to further reading. Super- 
vision is essential in this system. 

In the case of my own students, they enjoy the work and do 
it wholeheartedly. This develops intellectual independence and 
creates exactness and interest. It saves time. Here the student 
uses the book for the purpose. This system means economy of 
time and apparatus. Here the teacher finds out his best and 
weakest pupils. My own experience with my classes tells me that 
this system which has been introduced by Dr. R. H. Whitehouse, 
I. E. S., is far superior to any system followed up till now 
specially in the teacliing of Science. The results of my weekly 
examinations prove it. I began this system at first with the 
9th class and when I found that the students of the 9th class su- 
perseded the 10th class in the weekly examinations when the same 
questions were given to both the classes I was forced to introduce 
il in the loth class and found the class better than before. 
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The object of introducing this system into the sclioob is 
to give the scholars an opportunity of gaining their knowledge 
first hand. It will widen the mind of the boy, and will develop 
reasoning and imagination, England’s greatness is due to those 
qualities being present in lier people. Honesty, straight- 
forwardness, jierseverance, unity untl above all the habit of 
being practical in all affairs of life arc nowliere to be found so 
prominently as in the English nation. 

Educationall}’ for all elementary studies in Science, lecture 
work should not find a place in the time-table. Xo <lou)jt 
much more of the syllabus Ls covered in a less time by lecture 
than by practical work, but lectures are not suitable. They are 
heard and forgotten. Kemember ' an ounce of practice is worth 
a pound of theory”. By practical work the mind of the boy will 
be brought into direct relation with fact and this is what Huxley 
wanted. He said. '■ The great end of life is not knowledge 
but action. No one would attempt to learn carpentering or cook- 
ing or dressmaking by attendance at lectures.” ” The end of 
man is action and not thought "Alan is a tool-using animal.” 

The high cost of apparatus and material had much to do with 
present conditions but the low standard in High Ijchools impedes 
progress. Then too the institution of laboratory w’ork among 
beginners always meets with the disapproval or at least iiesitancy 
from conservative educators. 

While a good deal of concern has been exercised as to whe- 
ther laboratory work should be given double or single periods, in 
my own opinion not a great deal of importance should be attach- 
ed to this question of time. However, there are several fund- 
amental exercises which could not be done at all if the practical 
periods are single periods. 1 favour double periods in my own 
school. 

No subject or study can be rightly pursued without the me- 
thods of observation and experiment. One writer says, " \Vher- 
ever men work, in trade, in production, in Government or in 
courts, in charity or social reform, in education, in the homo or 
church, they need the methods of Science in applying effectively 
the truths that science has revealed.” 


SUMMARY 01^ A PAPER ON SPECIALIZATION IN SCIENCE 

IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

By Lala Gibdhari Lai< Subi, M. So., 

Government Institute oj Dyeing, Punjab. 

The majority of Matriculants of the Punjab University have 
received only a literary education with the result that they are 
not equipped for occupations other than clerkships. It is a happy 
sign that^SciCDCo is becoming more popular in the schools, but 
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the humanistic side of the subject should not be overlooked ; a 
knowledge of the life and work of great scientists like Galileo, 
Newton, Watt, Faraday, Darwin, Pasteur, Kelvin and Edison 
should form a part of the education of our boys. Our pupils 
should also learn about the great scientific achievements of the age 
which illustrate the application of the study of science to the 
service of mankind. The object of the paper was to impress the 
value of Science as a means of gaining livelihood and to show the 
necessity’ of including elements of applied Science as a part of 
the school curriculum. Technical education is surely needed in 
India, but it is essential that there should first be a ground^ 
work in the principles of Science. 


SUMMARY OF A PAPER ON THE VALUE OF STAMP 

COLLECTING. 

By Mr. G S. Jauba. 

Stamp collecting is a hobby which schools would do well to 
encourage ; it has a healthy influence on the teaching of geography. 
Stamps often have designs which are representative of historic 
landmarks of the countries or states from which they are issued. 
Artistic appreciation is also cultivated by this hobby of stamp 
collecting. 


SUMMARY OF A PAPER ON THE TEACHING OF GEO- 
GRAPHY IN PRIMARY CLASSES. 

By Sardab Balwant Sxnqh, B.A., B.T., 

Vice-Principal, Normal School, Mianwali. 


In his paper before the Science and Geography Section, the 
speaker emphasized the value of using good map and regretted 
that maps used are very poor. He drew attention to the excellent 
teacher-made maps to be seen at the Exhibition. Clay models 
representing the area of a district were advocated, to be used in 
conjunction with maps. The speaker wished to see an Urdu 
Reader introduced in which chUdren and people of other lands 
are described, after the style of “ Bagh-i-Alam." Local industries 
and observation of the heavens and local surroundings were 
considered important matters needing attention. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND ITS PLACE IN EDUCATION. 

By Lala Ram Autar, B.A., B.T., 

Government Intermediate College, Lyallpur. 

Mr. E. Tydeman in his illuminating monograph on the 
' Teaching of Geography ’ wTites ; — 

“ It is probably safe to say that no subject in the school 
curriculum has received greater attention in tlie past quarter of 
a century than Geography. During this period the whole out- 
look on the subject has changed ; its scope and subject matter 
have been more or less defined ; its relation to other braneJies of 
knowledge has been determined ; the method of study has been 
made more rational — in a word Geography has taken its place as 
a Science.” 

About thirty years ago Geography consisted of unrelated 
and uninteresting isolated facts about the earth. Political Geo- 
graphy in particular consisted largely of long and wearisome lists 
of place names, gulfs, islands, harbours, rivers and mountains 
which had to be memorized sometimes even without the aid of 
maps. This kind of Geography teaching afforded the students 
neither pleasure nor profit. In fact while this was the only 
known method good teacher.s also despised this subject as it ap- 
peared to be nothing more than a tax on the memory of their 
pupils. No wonder then, that students came to look upon Geo- 
graphy as a dry and dreadful subject. They came to abhor it to 
such an extent that the very name of Geography evoked senti- 
ments of hatred in their minds. In these days we are suffering 
for the mistakes of those who taught Geography on such wrong 
and unpopular lines. There are many people even to-dayjwho 
look upon Geography as a dry subject not fit for the serious study 
of a cultured man. 

Naturally people began to question seriously the inclusion 
of Geography in the school curriculum. Gradually it came to he 
rccogni.scd that if Geography was to maintain its place in the 
curriculum it must prove its value. Consequently map-study 
and nature study were encouraged to make the teaching rational. 
Information which did not arouse interest was excluded from the 
matter taught. But still the different departments of the subject, 
the physical, commercial and political* were independent of one 
another. What was still lacking was a unifying principle to 
make the subject rank as a science. 

Advanced thinkers have now conclusively proved that far 
from being an unscientific collection of facts in which no principle 
of cause or law can be found, it is the science of sciences, bring- 
ing together the laws which are found in all and showing how 
physical laws affect climate, how soil and climate determine the 
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vegetable and animal life and finally bow nil those conditions in- 
fluence human life. The physical geograi)hy is important only 
from its bearing on the human. Hence Geography is now defined 
as tlie study of the Earth as the Dwelling-place of Man and not 
simply the description of the earth. 

In this definition is contained in a nut-shell the essence of 
the new aspect of Geography. 

We study the earth because it is the Home of Man. There 
is no doubt, we depend upon many sciences for the explanation of 
geographical phenomena but the function of Geography is to see 
how far and in what way the various laws operate in determin- 
ing or modifying human activities. According to the modern 
conception of Geography, the Iniman aspect predominates and all 
the instruction is given with the object of explaining the relation 
of Man and his surroundings. I cannot bring out this important 
point more clearly than by quoting Mr. \\’elton who in his highly 
instructive essay on the Teaching of Geography writes : — 

“ Geography thus is a fascinating story, telling us how Man 
has made the earth his home ; how he has used the land and 
the sea, the rivers, the plains and the sea-coasts ; what plants 
lie has learned to grow ; what animals he has learned to tame ; 
what minerals lie has dug up from the earth ; what towns 
and harboxirs he has built ; how he has divided the world into 
different countries, how he has been influenced by his surround- 
ings and climatic conditions and how in turn he has conquered 
and influenced nature. 

“ The earth is the Home of Man. Geography is the science of 
the Earth. When wc learn Geography, we study what kind of 
a home earth is ; its land and its w’atcr ; where the mountains 
are and where the valleys and plains ; how the winds blow and 
carry rain-clouds from one part to another ; the hot parts and the 
cold parts ; where the dry deserts are found and the damp places 
full of springs and rivers and marshes; what plants grow in different 
places; what animals live in them and many other things. But a 
science teaches u.s the reasons of things. Therefore in the science 
of Geography we learn how mountains and plains have been 
formed and sea-coasts and islands; why some parts of our world 
are hot and why other parts are cool, and why some are covered 
with snow and ice ; why winds blow in one direction and not in 
another ; why some winds bring rain or heat and others ore dry 
and cold ; why in some parts there ore dense forests or fertile 
plains, and in other parts very few plants can grow and the reasons 
for many other things wo see on earth." 

Now if no one lived on the earth, it would not be very inter- 
esting to learn these things But the earth is man’s home and 
that is why it is interesting and useful to study Geography. Geo- 
graphy is thus the meeting place of all sciences and is a link 
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between the humanistic and scientific studies. It takes help from 
other sciences i)«t uses tlie results arrived at by other sciencc.s 
for its own particular needs, that is their effect upon man and his 
progress. 

So long as Geography was an incoherent collection of facts, 
it could not rank beside those studies through which there runs 
connectedness and unity of idea, and teachers who reduced geo- 
graphical instruction to a minimum could not bo blamed. But 
modern geography claims to have unified its facts and to have 
become a science ; and so it lias faced the question In what 
ways for what purposes, in reference to what common ideas, does 
Geography seek to describe the surface of the cartli ? 1 he answer 

appears to be twofold. First it is true, that like Physics, Geo- 
graphy treats of heat and cold, of moving air and water; like Bio- 
logy, it treats of plants and animal life, and like Geology, it is 
concerned with the formations that occur in the crust of the earth. 
But whereas those branches of science inquire how things are 
constituted, and how’ they can be explained Geography inquires 
how they are distributed over the surface of the earth and if 
distribution is taken to include relations ns well as positions, it 
may be regarded as the common idea which runs through the 
subject and gives it a unity. Ph5'sical Geography inquires how 
the natural features of the eartli. its land and water area, mouiy 
tains, rivers, ocean currents, heat and rain, are distributed; politi- 
cal Geography shows how men are distributed into races and 
nationalities and commercial geography “the science of distances” 
deals with the distribution of the economic products of the 
earth. 

In Modern Geography the human interest outweighs the 
physical and the purely physical should be studied especially 
with reference to its bearing on Iiunian life. No part of the brief 
time which the school can give to Geography should be occupied 
with that which has no relation to man. ^\'hnt bears on luiman 
life inspires the deepest human interest and is of tlie greatest 
human value. When once it is realized that the world is a com- 
mercial unit and that we depend for the necessities of life on 
others then those men are brought into a human relation to us. 
A study along these lines will clearl3' show that the surface of the 
earth is a stage on which the drama of the world is being perform- 
ed and that the earth is the store-house of man, the plains his 
gardens, the rocks his workshop, the mountains his fortress, the 
rivers his fountains, the oceans his pathway and the stars his 
guide and that we are either actors or spectators in that drama. 

This much about tlie human aspect of Geography and its 
essential difference from the old conception. 

Now to consider the claims of Geography to be included in 
the school curriculum. 
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CIcin’c (J CfCf7r- 2 f U le iinlv(hd iv Srlcol f’urticvhim. 

The first questions ^hich are noturally aslcrd in connection 
with any subject claiming a place in the curriculum of a school 
arc : — 

How does it help a child to develop his inborn facilities ? 
In what wav docs it broaden the outlook on life and make thestu- 
dents better men and citizens of the world ? In what waj' is it 
corrtlatcd with other studies as affording a valuable means for 
mental discipline ? How far arc the varied interests of tbe child 
fully represented ? And what are the advantages of study- 
ing it ? 

The greatest complaint in these daj’s is that the school curri- 
culum is overcrowded and the students ore overworked and over- 
burdened so that their physical development has suflfered tremen- 
dously. The chief difficulty in fixing tlie scliool curriculum 
in every country is the claims of different subjects ; and the 
claims of contending subjects are not a very easy matter to decide. 
It is easy enough to make out a case for the inclusion in a curri- 
culum of almost anything that is not immoral and people will 
piKsh tlic claims of their pet subjects. The real and fundamental 
issue is how to fill the short and precious years of school life so 
that they may on the whole form the most effective preparation 
for the varied activities of adult life. What we need is clearly 
a standard of values which may enable us to judge as to the ad- 
missibility of anj’ given study in the school curriculum. 

Education moans the harmonious development of the 
powers with which Ood has endowed us. “ Education ” 
really means ” drawing out.’’ We shall shortly consider how 
far Geography heli)s a student to develop his powers of observa- 
tion and to broaden his sympathies. The ultimate aim of educa- 
tion is the formation of character. Its social aim is the making 
of a good citizen. Instruction in different subjects is given as a 
means to achieve the end. Whether the years spent at school be 
few or many, instruction must include in its purview the wide 
range of life’s activities. The many-sided interests of child 
nature must be fully represented in any liberal scheme of studies. 

The object of teaching Geography is to interest the child in 
his natural surroundings. The claims of the child nature demand 
that he should know the story of mountains and valleys and rivers 
that surround him, the solar system of which this planet is a part 
and the men with their joys and griefs, their thoughts, feelings 
and acts w^o along with him form its inhabitants. The claims 
of Geography to a place in the curriculum of an elementary school 
are obvious. A child loves the things which it can see and touch 

^ “>6 teaching of Geography from the 

day that the child is able to look out to the horizon and to wonder 
what lies beyond the Here and Now by using his imagination. 
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It !s true that, any exhaustive treatment of the subject miin 
be reserved for adult students. But even in its early stages it 

Pimple scientific fact.s withhi the range of cverv 
Childs experience, such, for instance, as the varying altitude of 
the sun or the connccticn between rainfall and certain winds 
that It provides frequent opportunities for sound training in obser- 
vation and reasoning. It encourages a child to reflect upon his 
immediate surroundings ; at tlie same tiir.e it stimulates thought 
and imagination about the world in which he lives and Julp.s hmi 
to realize how, as civilization ndvancc.s, communities come to 
depend upon one another for the necessaries and comforts cf life 

To quote Mr. ^\clton again : — 

...h of of the relation of man and peoples to 

of the ulmn«f"'^ of their dependence on physical conditfons is 
of the utmost importancein determining the range of sympathies 
breadth of outlook and grasp of human problems^ Xr tin ’ 

literature and history have their high place in a true and 
complete scheme of instruction. Literature unfolds man’s 
innernature while history considers the development of nations 

relat.vT T"" ^^"graphy exhibits a third fundamental 

^lation the.pJiysical aspect of man’s activity in relation to the 
material things around him. 

“ Geography is an outlook subject whose object is to enable 
been^orn” to face the world into which they Jiave 

*1 shows men of every race, in every part of the 

earth, under different circumstances of climate, soil and material 

Tnd thel'^ themselves to their phj^ical surroundings 

and their phy.sical surrounding to their own needs and ideals ft 

industry, agriculture, customs and 
pnn. ^- ’ thought of the peoples of the earth and 

enquires how these are dependent on physical conditions ’ and 
euited to them. Though human forces have been opeiat ve vet 
natural influences of .soil, climate, material resources natural 

naH in the communication that have had some 

part m the rise progress, and decay of nations, in determining 

flourTslu XT"! Wiiere cr^merce 

UfferK I f t?”"* „„d in stamping some people as 

txJJers of the soil, some as lierdors of cattle, some as toilers under 

grounds, otberg as workers amid the smoke and noise of industry 

t^n Xr ^ '•oamers of the wide seas. It shows how moun- 

tain ranges rivers, deserts, climate, and the blue line of the sea 

gre^s the life of a people and made for or against its pro- 


“ Though Its story at every point brings out the dependence 
of nan on nature yet it exhibits man’s industry, resource, adapt- 
ability. and unconquerable energy. When nature smiles and 
bestows her gifts m plenty man uses her with joy and gladness 
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when Fhe frowns he riseB stern end hard flelds^carvea 

htr to will He turns barren wastes into smiling helds, curves 

roads over rugged mountains and vast plains, Imrnesses the “'Bjjty 

forces of the seas, the heavens, and the rushmg torrent, budds 

dtics liarbours fleets, and railroads, rivers, mountains, seas 

w.ids sun moon, and stars, and the clouds themselves are a^ll 

turned to use, and in the conflict the character of a nation 

formed. 

■■ Much of our thought, our art, our code of '“"’f- 
language tie owe to other nations. Just as we receive the products 
of ®their hands, so we receive the P^^icts of their higher life of 
thoucht and culture, and we return each in kind. Geography essen 
t ally brings home to us our complete dependence on world-wide 
activities human and physical. Through it we more consciously 

realise how many forces and how many hands ^ 

worked in order to prepare not only the food we eat and the cloth 
ing wo wear, but the knowledge we possess, the arts we 

and the laws we revere. The story that ^ ““3" 

as the centre interest is a great one throbbing with human pas 

Sion and interest and of vital human importance. 

■ Breadth of human sympathy, insight into human nature, 

interest in human problems, and a full sense 
of man on nature and on his fellows are. then, 
a right study of Geography ; and it is for this reason that Geo- 
graphy should hold as high a place in the "^8 

generation as do History and Literature. This trio of subjects, 
each dealing with fundamental aspects of human 
brings the child out of that self-centred individualism W’hich is 
tlie main characteristic of the young and the uncultured. 


“ The child is by instinct self-centred ; his inborn sym- 
nathics tend to narrowness ; his social activities move freely only 
in a narrow field within the family circle and anmng his compa- 
nions. He views all questions mainly in their effects on his own 
welfare. Gradually as his experience widens and his activities 
develop, ho begins to realise that there is a human wor d beyond 

his narrow circle, where life is more “"f 

higher than his own. To extend his sympathies is the aim of 
the teaching of Geography. The advantages of travel in ^d- 
ening a man’s outlook and enlarging his sympathies have long 
been recognised by all. though enjoyed by comparatively few. 
“ Travel in the younger sort ” says Bacon, is a part of educa- 
tion : in the elder a part of experience ”. 


To study Geography is to travel in imagination, for the sub- 
ject-matter brings distant peoples and lands near to those who 

stay at home. 

The pupil should feel to the utmost of his imagination that 
the world contains other peoples differing widely from his owq 
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in thought, in language, in systems of Government, in religious 
me, in national ambitions, and whose national tendencies lead 
in many diverging and sometimes conflicting directions. With 
this wider experience of the life of other nations, and with a fuller 
reah.sation of the interdependence of peoples, he can view himself 
and Ills own country in truer perspective. To know only our- 
selves IS not to know ourselves ; to know ourselves truly we must 
know others. As Emerson says, “ a foreign country is a point of 
comparison wherefrom to judge our own. " 


The other nations of the world .should, then, be presented to 
the pupil ^nth generous sympathy and with a sen.se of the depend- 
ence of his own on them and his duty to them. He will thus grow 
more tolerant of the national aims of other.s, be governed less by 
prejudices, become more sensible that there is room and need for 
every variety of national activity, and realise that all should live 
together in harmony and mutual forbearance, tr\ing to see in all 
things what is the highest good of the human race. 


Prof^sor Cowham has very admirably summed up the just 
claim of Geography to a place in any liberal scheme of studies in 
the following words : — 

■Geography is deservedly a very attractive and popular 
subject of school instruction. This arises from many causes 
amongst which the following may be mentionc<l. uj-;— (i) it satis- 
hes the natural and almost universal desire to kno%v something 
about places and people beyond the range of direct observation • 
(2) It provides knowledge which the learner is immediately able 
to use in his general reading. (3) while awakening the interest 
and stirring the imagination of the scholar the facta of Geography 
are acquired without heavy strain upon his mental resources t/) 
the etud^' 18 naturally well suited to the age and mental condition 
of a child in early school life a.s it give.s him opportunities for usinc 
his eye, ear and hand, and (5) lastly ns it admits of pictorial 
Illustration it becomes therebj^ increasingly interesting and 
popular. subject, perhaps, can help to widen the outlook 

and broaden the sympathy of a child as Geography does It 
gives him absorbing interest in the trials and difficulties of other 
peojile living in countries under climatic conditions ver\’ differ- 
ent from his own. It explains how climate and natural surround 
mgs mould the character of the people and make one nation differ- 
ent from another But most important of all is the bearing of 
Geography on political problems and issues. 

I foreign policy of a country is influenced considerably 

by the desire to obtain markets for its own goods and to receive 
in exchange the products of other countries. Occasionally such 
a policy leads to wars. Any time some question concerning other 
countries might become the burning political question of the hour. 

There is hardly a newspaper which does not make mention 
Of some new situation arising in foreign countries. How can such 
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pecple fully undcrstard the significance of political problems as 
are not equipped with a knowledge of geographical facts ? A 
knowledge of geography thus invests newspaper reading with real 
and living interest. 

Messrs. Archer Lewis and Chapman in their book on the 
teaching of Geography in elementary schools wTote the following 
before the outbreak of the Great War 

“ Even while these pages are being written England finds that 
it has to face the entirely new situation of being confronted with 
a power wliich threatens our command of the sea.” We all know’ 
how prophetic this statement proved to be. I do not mean to 
say that the study of geography turns people into prophets but 
this much is certain that we can best follow the course of political 
events and can sometimes predict because political problems in- 
volve geographical issues. 


RURAL EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY SPIRIT. 

Bv Lala Lachiiman Das Varma, M. A., 

Assistant Inspector of Agriculture, Punjab. 

The Punjab Department of Education has of late been 
engaged in a serious war against illiteracy and a fair measure of 
success has been achieved. But the task is by no means easy. 
A great deal of opposition has yet to be overcome before a decisive 
victory can be gained. I'lie greatest difliculty is presented by 
the rural masses which form 5»-l() of the population of the Province, 
a great majority of which consists of actual workers on land of 
their direct f-r iiulircct dependents. These being the prodxicors 
of new wealth deserve first consideration. Yet these are the 
very people that elude our grasp ; whom it is extremely difficult 
to induce to get to school. It would therefore be worthwhile 
to pause and diagnose the nature of the trouble, and if necessary 
to change our tactics to meet the situation. 

The opposition offered is in most cases undoubtedly based on 
mere ignorance and conservatism, but the more intelligent mem- 
bers of the community offer more substantial grounds. Poverty 
is a very general and strong factor to which is ascribed the un- 
willingness of agricultural people to spare their sons for schools. 
In a country of small peasant proprietors, where the successful 
raising of crops requires every ounce of available energy it is not 
an easy affair for a farmer to spare his sons from direct labour 
on the field and from other subsidiary duties of his occupation. 
A boy may be indispensable to look after the cattle, another may 
be needed to help in minor operations on the farm, and yet another 
to protect the mature crops from the depredation of birds, etc. 
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Under these conditions this ground for opposition cannot be re- 
garded as trifling. In canal colonies where holdings arc com- 
paratively large, and farmers are not entirely dependent on rains 
this question of poverty is not as serious and the sons of farmers 
there are comparatively easy to secure for education. 

By far the most serious objection advanced against school 
education is based on the belief that it renders the boy unfit for 
his ancestral work. 1 call this objection serious because it is 
unfortunately true. The school imparts an education which is 
by no means conducive to the welfare of the indu.strial 
professions. The entire atmosphere in the school is obnoxious 
to the proper development of a taste for manual work leadincr 
up to an industry The comparatively long stay at the school 
under i^uences which are diametrically opposed to these pre- 
vailing m the boys home, is enough to get the boy completely 
divorced from his ancestral occupation. 

Instead of utiiismg his education for the furtherance of hia 
parental industry we have the sad spectacle of a boy looking down 

of an actual revolt against 

parental authority wherever it is to be enforced. ^ 

Another ground for opposition is provided by the peri'erted 
notions of the rural society regarding the career of the educated 

established by the literate members of the 
society the chief aim of education has come to be regarded as 
provitUng its recipient with a situation in life out of the^ ancestral 
rut. where he could earn a Uving with greater ease and Zh Tess 
physical toil. U the educated boy faUs to achieve this, hia edu- 
cation 18 regarded as worthless, and nothing short of waste^of 
years and money. waste or 

conditions it is only natural that literate younir 
men should leave their rural homes to seek clerical and industrial 
emplyment in towns. There is each year a constant stream of 
literate young men from the countryside pouring into towns with 

thTsl^fl ° ^ scanty living there. The towns suflfer from 
this influx because of the keen competition for bread earning that 
mvariably arises. But the rural population suffers three 
(a) It suffers from the drain entailed upon their best intellect 
and brain, because the most brainy members of the rural society 
finding It impossible to employ their ability on the agricultural and 
other rural pursuits, are forced to earn'^ a pitta^e in town 

education of these young 
men without getting a return therefrom ; and (c) it suffers because 

literate to the town must necessarily retard the 

m country, because of the dearth caused of 
men of education who could serve as teachers. 

alonS® problems which must be considered 

alongside the problem of the removal of illiteracy. These 
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problems are the direct outcome of our prevailing system of educa- 
tion, wliich is far too literary to suit the needs of the rural popu- 
lation. It is this system of education which is largely responsible 
for alienating the S5'mpathies of the rural boys from their 
ancestral occupations, which render them physically unfit for 
the various professions requiring manual labour or physical 
exertion : which has perverted the notions of rural society regard- 
ing the end of education and the future of the educated ; and which 
has indirectly helped in draining the countryside of its best brains. 

A change in this system is essential if we wish to carry literacy to 
the darkest corners of the Province. It is time that the Depart- 
ment of Education instead of confining its attention to enabling 
our boys merely to read and write, and to enjoy literature for 
its own sake, should undertake to give them that true education 
whicli would fit them better for their life's work. This is not the 
time for laying emphasis on literature, because literature cannot 
give pleasure to a man with an empty stomach. The economic 
conditions in the country have brought the literary man face to 
to face with the problem of bread earning'. An illiterate labourer 
earns more per day than an average literary man of the same 
status in society, and the conditions for the latter are becoming 
more and more worrying each day. The education imparted 
under the aegis of the Department of Education must therefore 
be such as to make it probable for the educated man to earn his 
living much more easily than his uneducated brother ; nay the 
education imparted must be such as would induce the educated 
boy to stick to his ancestral occupation, and by dint of his educa- 
tion to effect improvement in it. In short, the Department nmst 
be prepared to take strong steps to conform its instruction to 
the economic needs of the people. Unless it does this, any efforts 
at popularising education among the rural workers will not arouse 
a responsive enthusiasm. 

As to what typo of education would suit the rural masses, 1 
cannot do better than reproduce an extract from Mr. Calvert’s 
masterpiece “Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab”, a book which 
all educationalists must possess as a guide. “ There will always 
be need for the oouncillor and the lawyer,” ho says, “ but 
the system of education must not be one specially designed to 
produce them. What this system should be is not easy to pres- 
cribe, but some general principles may be stated with confidence. 
It must awaken the youth to an appreciation of man’s power 
over nature, to a realisation that progress largely consists in 
increasing power to harness natural sources to serve human ends. 
Where comparative poverty is the general condition, it must 
implant into the growing mind the idea of progress from a worse 
to a better state of things ; it must avoid that backward look, that 
dwelling on the past, whether it be a past of grievances or glories, 
that has done such infinite harm in poor countries ; it must implant 
a firm hope in a better future attainable by effort ; it must oon- 
oentrate attention on the praotioal opportunities lying just 
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outside the school room door: and on the need of communitv action 
to seize and develop them. It must of it.elf ,,rovide an incentive 
to learn : whetlier education is to remain volnntarv or to he- oine 
compulsory it must appeal to the rural jiarent'." (’ontinuin- 
the author says ■ What is required is an education that will fit 
agriculturists sons to mix well with agriculturists. Exnerience 
has shown the almost insuperable difiicuities of brincimr the culti- 
vator s sons to the school, the .school mii.st be brought to the 
cultivator’s sons. If these will not imbibe what is provided for 
them, they must be furnished with what i~ more to their taste. 
Ihe cultivating class cannot be ignored ; it cannot be left in an 
unprogressive rut. The enormou.s potential wealth in the soil 
of the Punjab will be converted to actual wealth as fast as the 
cultivator can be taught to e.xtract it and no faster. Fie is the 
custodian, the only possible cust- clian of the millions of acres 
upon the produce of which every one else is dependent. It would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say, that whatever princijiles and 
ideals of the educationalists may have to be sacrificed the culti- 
vator s son must be sent back to the land a better and more cn- 
hghtened cultivator and a more intelligent and valuable citizen 
Given ft good teacher, one thoroughly conversant with his sub- 
ject, and fully alive to the opportunities it a/Tonls of stimulntinc 
the intelligence of the growing child, there is very little that man 

requires to know that cannot be imparted through the medium 
Of nature stud}*. 

As a case in point I might relate a personal exiiericnce A 
few days ago, travelling along a country road in Hoshiarpur Dis- 
tnet, I noticed a small boy. about 4 years of age, and in nature’.^ 
'’‘‘A'"® road and busily engaged in something. On 

approaching him. I fouml that he had dug in the sand a small 
hole to represent a well. Near the edge of this hole he liad struck 
up two uprights with a cross bar at the top. To this cross bar 
he had attached a lever, one end of which he had previously 
weighted and to the other end he had tied a thin string holding 
a piece of broken pottery, to represent a bucket. He had iust 
found a correct point in the lever for the fulcrum, to keep up the 

“rms. and his 

raimature DhekJi was now ready for work. The bov was 
watching his little mechanism with a smile of self-.satisfac'tion. 

i fi!*'! set me thinking. Who had taught this little 

boy that had never been to school, the art of making a device 
with which he will have so much to do in his later years ? 
\\hat mysterious system of education had developed in him 
habits of keen observation ; of correct thinking and of self-effort ? 

4 ik school present an atmosphere congenial to the 

further development of the rural instinct of this chffd ? If not 
why should this boy be forced to go to school ? Literacy he 
can perhaps acquire in the school, but what is this gain if he is to 
lose tiic great gift of nature which .should enable him to live a 
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fuller and happier life ? Literacy could make his life far better 
if while acquiring it, the child can also develop his natural in- 
stinct? and tastes. This little incident would also show 
what should be the meaning and aim of nature study. 

Whenever an attempt has been made to introduce nature 
study in the curricula of our elementary schools and training 
institutions, it has always been and still is a complete failure. 
The reason is not far to seek. Nature study is not and should 
never be regarded as a school .subject, “It is. to quote Professor 
Morgan “ a process by which simple natural objects and events 
acquire meaning.’’ It is not science, but spirit. It is at once a 
method and a basic medium of instruction particularly suited to 
the requirements of rural schools elementary as well as .secondary. 
The old educational methods were adapted to the mentality of the 
few and were not of universal application. They are therefore 
getting obsolete. Taught in the spirit and with the method of 
nature study, the instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic 
will bo purged of all its present horrors, especially for the rural 
child. When the material for the lesson in reading and writing 
is chosen out of the things the child daily comes in contact with, 
and when the problems in arithmetic relate to matters that the 
child deals with in his evening games with his play-fellows, the 
idea that the school is a place whore uncommon facts and figures 
are being crammed into the tiny brains of the children, at the 
point of the ferule, will automatically disappear. Nothing will 
help in popularising education among the rural masses more than 
this. The new method is being tried with succ'bss in all the ad- 
vanced countries, particularly in Canada and United States of 
America, and there is no reason why it should not succeed in 
ours. This method was first introduced in the Punjab at the 
Moga Mission School for village teachers, under the masterly 
guidance of Mr. McKee, an educationalist of wide reputation, and 
his been steadily followed and improved upon by his distinguished 
successor. Rev. Mr. Harper, under whose inspiring influence all 
of us are enjoying at the present moment, the privilege of 
conducting our proceedings. The results achieved at Moga have 
been highly encouraging. It is not only that the children have 
learnt to read and write well in a remarkably short time, but that 
a great deal has been done to cultivate their active and creative 
instincts os distinct from reflective and receptive instincts, 
mainly worked upon in our ordinary primary schools. 

As to the actual details of the method employed, we should 
all anxiously await the privilege of first-hand information from 
the President himself. Briefly speaking, however, it consists in 
designing a project for each class, on which the instruction is 
exclusively based. Before commencing instructional work, the 
boys are thoroughly familiarized with the practical details of the 
project. Consequently there is nothing in the instruction which 
the boys are not already acquainted with, or which their little 
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brains cannot fully grasp and retain. The progress made is thcrc- 
fore^rapid and the ground gained is firm. In selecting the pro- 
jects, free choice is allowed to each class, but projects which are 
typically agricultural and rural are specially encouraged. 

What has been tried with success at Moga, can be followed 
with similar results, in all our rural schools, only if the teachers are 
properly trained in the new method, and tho Inspecting Officers 
are keen. Side by side with instruction in the three R s it would 
be a very useful thing if children in rural primary and lower middle 
schools are made to attempt tree planting, and a little gardening 
also, not with a view to learn the craft, but in order that their 
natural ' business maybe diverted along productive channels* 
The children will in this way not only satisfy their craving for 
doing something while at school, but will also be unconsciously 
taking interest in manual toil. 

What is wanted therefore is a practical course of instruction 
ba^d on nature study, with a view to draw out the rural instinct 
of boys and so to develop their power of observation and research, 
that education instead of being looked upon with dread, may 
prove attractive to the rural children. A purely literary and 
theoretical course has served its term and should now be regarded 
as obsolete. As agriculture is tho principal occupation of the 
rural masses, the development of this branch of instruction neces- 
sarily needs special stress in the curriculum. Other industries 
and crafts should also be given prominence in localities where 
they predominate. 

Aj^culturc as a practical subject has been recently intro- 
duced in rural vernacular middle schools, and school farms 
and garden plots attached thereto provide ample scope for the 
development of an aptitude in agriculture. If these institutions 
are properly utilLsed for their designed object, the main objection 
^ised against our system of education will lose much of its force* 
Experience has conclusively proved that it is not a sound policy 
to keep a boy off the land during the earlier part of his life and 
l^er to bring him on to it quite suddenly. The estrangement 
effected in the earlier years of life, when the mind is most impres- 
sionable is, in most cases, too real to revive in him a genuine love 
for his ancestral profession. It is therefore necessary that the 
boy should be brought into actual contact with land and its pro- 

u “f-i V possible in his school career. Specialisation 

should however be permitted at a maturer age when the faculties 
are fully developed. 

In the foregoing remarks an effort has been made to describe a 
few general principles that should guide us in determining a rational 
course of instruction in rural schools. But the problem of rural 
education is a much bigger problem to be solved than by revis- 
ing the courses alone. Its right solution is intimately connected 
with the solution of the problem of a general rise in the level of 
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th3 rural masses in all directions, economic, social and intellectual. 
In fact the two problems are inter-dependent. The economic 
rise of the people depends on their intellectual progress and the 
raising of the intellectual level is not possible unless the economic 
con<Ution of tlie peoj^le is greatly improved. The Development 
Departments like the .Agricultural and the Co-operative are busily 
engaged in tlie beneficent work of improving the material and 
economic condition of the people, and the Department of Public 
Health is looking to their physical development. But the field 
of work is too wide and the task to be accomplished too heavy, 
for tlie resources of these Departments working individually and 
independently. It is only by their concerted and persistent 
efforts that an ai'preoiable measure of success can be lioped for. 
A great <lcal of preliminary propagandist and educative work has 
got to be done before tlie masses can be brought into the proper 
receptive mood. To do this educational work the Department 
of Public Instruction is the best fitted, by virtue of its size and 
organization to serve as a connecting link between all the beneficent 
departments and the people. It is a matter for sincere congratu- 
lations to the country that the Education Department has re- 
cently given its consent to shoulder this new responsibility. In 
future the Dejjartment will not restrict its activities only to 
taking the light of learning to children living in the darkest corners 
of the Province, but it \>ill also impart the masses in villages that 
education whereby they may be able to live a more healthy, 
prosperous and happier life. 

The first step has already been taken in this direction by 
establishing rural community councils at the headquarters 
of districts. Magic lantern slides and cinema films have been 
prepared for the new work. The necessity of giving the rural 
school teachers a proper training to fit them for this work has 
been recognised and the community spirit is being steadily in- 
fused in the men undergoing courses in normal schools. 

In some normal schools, particularly the one at Gakhar, the 
community idea is being vigorously developed. It is the wish 
of the Department to make the village school through the teacher 
an organised centre of activity for the social and economic better- 
ment of the village people as much as it should be for their in- 
tellectual welfare. As time goes on, these village centres 
may ultimately he linked up with the one at the District Head- 
quarters, from w’hich they will continue to draw inspiration for 
the various aspects of their activities. The Headquarters 
centres may in turn he linked up with the Provincial centre under 
the control of the Rural Community Board. With the develop- 
ment of this huge organisation, the whole Province may at no 
distant date be pulsating Hinder the influence of one common 
aspiration, namely, the awakening of Rural Punjab. The Hon’ble 
Afinn Sir Fazal-i-Hussain, Revenue Member, Punjab, who has 
had much to do with the initiation of this community idea in the 
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Province, in explaining the guiding principle of liis admiiiistra> 
tion, said in a recent speech he made at Rohtak, “ It is our object 
to awaken the rural Punjab from their deep slumber, to inspire 
them with a keen desire for self-improvement, intellectually, 
financially and physically and set them on the way to produce 
more and to profit more and thereby acquire means of further 
self-improvement.” These are words worth writing in letters of 
gold and should serve as a motto for all people whose lot it is to 
work among the rural peojile. The task to be accomplished is 
formidable in the extreme and considerable disappointments may 
have to be faced in the beginning. But by patient and steady 
efforts, it should be possible to reach the goal. The workers 
however should be thoroughly well equipped and the necessary 
equipment must be supplied by the training institutions. 

The time has come to consider seriously whether the Normal 
Schools should continue to concentrate attention on instruction 
in pedagogic methods, which are but indifferently practised in 
schools by the outgoing pujiil teachers or should these institutions 
be utilised mainly for the purpose of giving such a sound training 
to teachers as would fit them to become trusted leaders of the 
rural community in the matter of bettering the village life and in 
that of effecting improvements in the social, moral, and economic 
conditions of the rural population. If both these aims are in- 
tended to be kept in mind, would it not be desirable to make the 
course in Normal Schools one of two years’ duration ? Again, 
under the present system of examination in the various subjects 
of the course the men under training in Normal Schools having 
provision for community work evidently stand at a disadvant- 
age compared with those from schools with no such provision. 
The community work requires the expenditure of much time, and 
the men doing this work cannot possibly devote the same time 
and attention to other subjects, as they would have done had they 
not been doing community work. Is it not therefore desirable 
to revise the system of examinations in Normal Schools { 

All these questions require solution and 1 take the liberty 
to place them before the Conference for such consideration as they 
deserve. 


TRAINING OF RURAL TEACHERS FOR COMMUNITY 

WORK. 

By Sardar Souan Sikou. 

Headmaiter of Gakhar Normal 8chool. 

The term community work though so simple and significant 
sounds strange to many an educationist of the old school and 
calls for a word of explanation. The term speaks for itself and 
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simply means work calculated to enrich village life and improve 
the village community which at present is sunk in ignorance and 
poverty and is deserving of the utmost attention on sanitary, 
economic, and social lines. It may be taken as synonymous with 
social service. 

\Vc live in a country of villages, 00 per cent, of the popula- 
tion being residents of villages. It is here where the greatest 
reform is needed. Sanitary, economic, social, and perhaps moral 
conrhtions are far from satisfactory. Thousands of people are 
swept by the epidemics like plague, malaria, and small-pox. 
i he ngriculturists or their dependents who form the hulk of the 
village population depend upon precarious rains. Their soils 
in some cases are very poor and their holdings small and scattered. 

Uicir implements are crude, doing minimum work with maximum 
labour 


Thanks to the warm .solicitude of the Government, their lot 
has considerably improved but much yet remains to be done. 
Ihe community itself contains the elements of wcaknes.s, the 
laws of inheritance materially counteracting our efforts for their 
improvement. If a father with two sons holds 20 ghumauns of 
land the holding will he reduced to half what it originallv was in 
one generation until at last it will be reduced to a few raarlas 
m a few generations, hence the noce.s.sity of improving the earning 
capacity of the cultivators and the productive capacity of the 

customs and practices have also a demoralising and 

generation. Earlv marriages 
predominate. Infant moitality and death-rate among the adult 

conn with more civilized 

lives^ All widows suffer for the whole of their 

' 1 r the so-called educated community 

anrend ?hl- r work and begin 

f hA fn r books and desks. On the other hand 

use their heads. They have never .seen a book or a newspaper 
and live in an atmosphere of cheerless isolation and drudgery. 

imnrJi existing Conditions of village life anybody could 
snSTd ^nn r teacher and none e\le. He has 

centre of responsibilities. He is the 

centre of light and learning m the village and can rightly take his 

place as the leader of the village oomSunity and Toufd vuC 


8choS°wldc7off„r'’''''l ‘"'.'i ."'’‘‘'■‘‘y bagin at home, i.e., the 
school which offers splendid opportunities for mutual helnfulnosa 

UlKTs. Habits of cleanliness, habits of manual work, of thrift, 
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industry, truthfulness, punctuality, of orcranisation and adminis- 
tration could be easily formed. The school, the boardiim houM- 
and the play-ground are the best training grounds for these traits 


j A stupendous task lies before us. Half measures will not 
do. Bold action is called for. Let the training institutions re- 
present the best and the noblest in the Education Deiiartment 
and let them no longer he the refuge of loungers and leisure 
hunters no longer required elsewhere. 


Let the training of rural teachers for commnnitv work in 
training institutions commence with the method of teaching as 
the existing system is certainly rc.sponsiblr for stunting child 
growth and for driving out annually more than 20 lakhs of 
children from the infant class of our schools— an apnealing waste 
of energy and money On the very first day of their admission 
to the school the children are brought face to face with conditions 
which are most discouraging and unnatural. Their hobbies and 
predilcctio^, their spirit for play, songs and dramas are ruthlessly 
disregarded. They are not treated as living beings but ns so many 
chattels. Letters and their frightful combinations which are 
as foreign to them as Greek are forced into their little heads as 
60 much saleable commodity to be taken out at will especially 
before the Inspector. When the time for testing the child’s 
ability comes, the teacher’s orders are “So far and no further ” 
It is not the boy nor even the subject which counts for anythin-'. 
It IS so rnany pages which have been crammed into the head of 
the child by book or crook and which are to be reproduced The 
child disgusted with the school and its roaster runs away never 
to return. 


, J/ children are to be prepared for life actual conditions 
of village life .«hould bo created in the school in order to make the 
^ansition from homo to the school as easy and natural as possible. 
The Project system of teaching is the panacea for all these eduen- 

and should at once be adopted in the training in- 
stitutions as it will stop leakage and will make the atmo.«?pherc 
of the school an enjoyable one by bringing the school as near homo 

conditions as possible. Stagnation and retardation will dis- 
appear. 

gardening and agriculture be prominent features of every 
training school and let these be made the basic projects for our 
teaching. If this country is to rise as it mu.st under the fostering 
care and the patronage of our benign Government it must rise 
through agriculture and its subsidiary industries. 

Let the students of the school be divided into so 
many groups or famUies, each family in charge of a particular plot 
of garden and farm» besides one subsidiary industry like carpentry 
smithy, pottery, rope-making, basket-making, poultry keeping* 
etc. A spirit of healthy rivalry could be started, the work 



Tocrrdfd from dny to dny rr -nrck to week and distinctly good work 
I^iililicly rcccgri>-cd enthe [irizc giving day. 1 hetc twoindnstries — 
gaidfnirgand agriculture— will l.elike major projects of the train- 
ing schc.ol and will aflerd ample material for hand-work, obser- 
vnticrnl Ics.'-crs. rcadirg rnd cempositien lessons, arithmetic, 
gfcgraphy, science, etc. fr'ub.‘=idiary industries lilee earpentry, 
smithy, potteiy, rope-making, basket-making, blackboard- 
painting. iaTiii>l'ing school furniture, cooking, book-l)iijding, 
taileiring anti poultry keeping could be brought.to the aid of these 
major projects. 

Tlic object is not to produce an army of skilled workmen 
and experts in these industries but to stem the tiele of babuism 
or munshiism and to give the would-be-tcachcrs an industrial 
bio.s, creating in them a love of and sympathy for theur rural 
conditions of life. 

One word of caution. It will be all labour lost and the ob- 
ject frustrated if the demonstration farm of the school presents 
a poor and melancholy contrast with the crops of the neighbouring 
cultivators. The object is to improve upon the present conditions 
of agiieulturc. If yon have to better the lot of the agriculturist 
you must demonstrate to him the .supcricrily of your own modes 
of cultivatien, ycur implements, your method of manuring, water- 
ing, weeding, harvesting, etc. If you once succeed in establishing 
the superiority e.f modern methods of agriculture you have done a 
great net and vinelicatcd the cause of an important industry with 
which is wrapt up the destiny of ovir land. \ ou must keep in 
stock first-class seeds, plants, and imj)lements for agriculture. 
You must dig commodious pits at convenient corners of your 
school for storing manure. Ploughing competitions should be 
held amongst the neiglihouring cultivators and prizes, raised by 
public s\ibscriptions, awarded. 

The school-groups and families organised on a rural basis 
could similarly be held responsible for keeping their rooms and 
roads neat and tidy, for regulating the liours of work for the day’s 
programme, for supervising study in the dormitories, for cooking 
and serving meals, for running the school library, the co-operative 
society and the adult school — in fact the student-s of the training 
school could be safely entrusted under proper guidance and limi- 
tations with the running of the whole scliool machinery. The 
school -zaildar should be the next dignitary after the school staff 
and should be Iield directly responsible for carrying out the orders 
of the school with regard to the various school activities. Thus 
the students will be directly associated with the organisation and 
administration of the school. 

The health-board, study-board, games-board, co-operative 
club, kitchen-board, justice-board, sanitetion-board, deooration- 
bonrd. etc., could be organised in order to give every opportunity 
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to the pupil-teachers for practical and profitable work which they 
have to actually face when they return to the villages as vUlage 

teachers. 

Thus equipped with , necessary training inside the school we 
should turn our attention to the nearest village or villages for 
actual work. Let the village be divided into so many portions 
and each portion put in charge of a particular group of students. 
The first few holidays should be devoted to surveying the existing 
conditions - sanitary and educational. The students should be 
taken to the village occasionally marching in military procession 
led by the school band if tliere is one. The dramatic and the songs- 
club of the school should also he pressed to our aid. The pPop*<‘ 
of the village could be entertained by the school hand and the 
school dramatic and songs-club. The people would come round. 
They should be addressed by the pupil-teachers on hygienic con- 
ditions of village-life and the measures the people should take 
in order to improve things. If this function could be preceded 
bv an organised and orderly march with the band round and 
through the main streets of the village, the gathering wi I be larger 
still This oral and preparatory work must be followed b> 
practical work, i.e., actually cleaning the streets and drams re- 
moving the filth outside the village and burying it in pits dug 
up for the purpo.so. I would like to concentrate my attention on 
a particular area selected for the purpose dividing the 
into so many groups for the various activities connected "‘th this 
campaign. The slope of the drains mii.st be attended to cspecinll> 
near the village wells to guard against the stagnation of water 
which ultimately sinks into the well and becomes the breeding 
ground of mosquitoes. This is bound to create ^/tir among the 
village-folk who will at first stand as lookers-on hut will ultimately 
come to our help in the acttial operations. 

Let the village be divided into 4 or 5 portions os already 
stated and each group put in charge of a particular portion. 
Each group should subsequently be divided into so many sub- 
groups^ and each suh-group put in charge of sanitation 
education, co-operation, cultivation, etc. The group 
of sanitation will have to improve the sanitation of 
including ventUation of the houses where 
on sanitation, personal hygiene and daily habits of 
will have to be occasionally given. If needed the ^ the 

• be made pacca by enlisting the. sympatly and support of the 
people. A viUage welfare society could be conveniently organ- 
ised^ People of mature age will give the benefit of their purse 
and experience whUe the vUlage youth wUl come forward to 
participate in the sacred work before us. 

The education-board wUl have to prepare a stetement show- 
ing family- wise the number of children-so many m school and so 
mfny yet outside, the number of adulte-so meuy already in 
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fho .ndiilt school and so many yet outside. They will have to 
fcte whether there is a village library in their ward. If not they 
Imve to start one. 


Jhe eo operation group will be in charge of the financial 
condition of llie people and will trv to reduce the people’s extra- 
vagance and start thrift and co-operation. 

The cultivation or the agricultural group will be solely in 
charge of the agricultural aspect of the village. Their duty it 
t^dl be to find out what improved agricultural implements are 
being used by the family, what sort of seed is being sown in the 
fields and what sort of cattle the villagers have. They will have 
to keep these people informed of the disadvantages and disabili- 
ic.s of their own making and will persuade the people to take 
to imjirovcd nicdes of life. Frequent talks on cattle, seed and 
crops and tlieir diseases must be given to the people and suitable 
literature-pamphlets and newspapers supplied to the village 


Ihcre will be two more groups or boards — one ganies-board 
and the other garden-board. Native games like kabaddi, wrestl- 
jng running, tiig-of-wai could be organised — the pupil-teachers 
and the villagers participating, conjointly or one against the other. 
Occasional competitions could be held and prizes given. The suc- 
cess of the games will depend of course on the enthusiasm and 
personal interest of the teaching staff of the training institutions, 
lienee the neces.sily of giving first-class staff to the training schools 
who could combine mental and physical efficiency. 

The garden-board must consist of pupil-teachers with 
aesthetic taste and who have shown enthusiasm in this activity 
in their own school. They must clear sufficient space round the 
villnge well or wells and convert the stinking swamps into a 
filing garden They have to go still further and should not 
rest till every family m their ward has got a small garden of its 


Seasons of epidemics like malaria, cholera, smaU-pox, in- 
fluenza, etc., will afford ample opportunities for doing this God’s 
work and relieving human misery and saving the people. The 
health officer could be approached, the local dispensary utilised, 
funds collected and substantial relief afforded. 


laiwF Iro l b® enjoying the proud privilege of extensive 

lands are the niost congenial places for starting dairies thus giving 

b would-be teachers in the breeding of 

strong and healthy cattle. But where this privilege is not en- 
jojed dames could be organised on a co-operative basis. 

The dramatic club of the school and the magic lantern could 
go a long way »n breaking the barriers between the school and the 
village and shaking off the lethargy of the people. 
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The training course at present is so short and the programme 
so congested. The bugbear of examinations is ever haunting 
us like a ghost but 1 can .say from experience thsit many a lesson 
could be taught in minutes when made the subject of practical 
work — lessons which would take hour.s and lioiirs and would re- 
quire the burning of midnight oil if attempted through books. 
Certainly the syllabus for training institutions must be simplified 
and undesirable technicalities eliminated. 

Jf the present day teacher is j)ent up in his own school cell, he 
is not much to blame. The training institutions are responsible for 
turning out a lot of sulky teachers crushed under the weight 
of books and examinations. The teacher’s mentality is to be 
changed. If this is done a new era of health and happiness will 
dawn upon the land and India will justly claim to be the brightest 
jewel in the British Crown. The new’ era has. in fact, already 
commenced and its light has travelled far and wide throughout 
this land of five rivers. I'he historian will certainly write in golden 
letters the name of Sir George Anderson and his colleagues who 
are carrying the torch of knowledge to the humblest home in the 
land. thanks to God who has entrusted the destinies of the 

Piinjab to a Governor like Sir Malcolm Hailey w’ho has shown 
restless energy in developing the land and transforming it into a 
first-class country. 


RURAL EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY WELFARE. 

By S. Gopal SiNou, B. A., 

Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Qnrgaon. 

1 wish to confine myself to what is being done in Gurgaon 
District to educate the rural people and to teach them to lead a 
better life. 

Shows and Melas.— Shows and Melas are held at different 
places in the District. Those who have seen Palwal Show can 
imagine how much education these melas do give. Every de- 
partment does its utmost to teach the people on such occasions. 

The Agricultural Department shows different kinds of in- 
sects and their good and bad effects on different crops. The 
insect enemies and friends are made known to the farmers. Differ- 
ent varieties of seeds and effects of good as well as bad seed 
on the crop is shown. Demonstration in ploughing and other 
operations is done extensively. A plouglnng competition i.s 
held. The agricultural show lasts throughout the day and one 
man takes the people by groups and explains the charts and 
insects. A good stock of different implements is kept at the show. 
Literature on agricxilture is sold and posters and pamphlets ai*e 
distributed free. 
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The Health Officer holds liis own show. The show room 
remains open from morning till evening. It contains charts on 
epidemic and contagious diseases and the means of preventing 
them. Child welfare charts are also hung up. A n\an takes the 
people by groups and explains them to the people. Some 
literature is sold and .some is distributed free. 

A Co-operation Show is held. The maps shoving the con- 
solidation of holdings in different villages and posters on different 
subjects are hung up. Literature on Co-operation is sold. The 
people are taken in groups and the maps and posters are explained. 
Posters arc distributed free. 

The Veterinary Show is the biggest. The cows, the horses 
and other cattle arc brought for show and sale. Races are hold. 
Prizes are given for good breeds of cattle and to the winners in 
races. The people go roxind to see them. 

Night Programme , — Magic lantern shows by different depart- 
ments are given. These will be described later on in the descrip- 
tion of Propaganda Carts. 

Amateur Dramatic Club . — Instead of dramas which we 
see on the Lahore stages, we .see on the A. D. Club stage 
scenes for rural uplift. Such dramas are staged which give 
practical education useful for an average man in his daily life, 
such as the advantages of dealing with a co-operative society, the 
folly of making “ Uplas,” advantages of digging manure pits, 
precautions to protect the people from diseases, and the advantages 
of good seed, good bulls, goml cows, the iron plotigh and rahat. 

Singing Paitiv'i . — In place <»f .singing parties which sing im- 
proper songs at the melas we have got singing parties which 
sing songs about a co-oj)crative society, a good bull, an iron plough, 
Uplas, bad customs which should be stopped and about the dis- 
eases which should be eradicated. For example T give a few verses 
of a song here Basia : — 
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Propaganda TTort.— We have an outline of propaganda work 
for the use of lectiirers. school masters, social workers, and all 
tho«e officials or non officials who are endeavouring to uplift the 
people of Gurgaon District, and to improve their condition ot 
life. The main ideas embodied in the outlines are better IiMUg 

and better homes. 

Propaganda Gar/^.— The District Board has organised a 
system of propaganda carts. The carts go from place to place 
in the rural area. They contain agricultural implements, speci> 
mens of good seed, charts of good as well as bad crops and cliarts 
for the health department, prepared by the Rod Cross Society, 
and a magic lantern. During the day a show and demonstration 
are given. Literature on diflerent subjects is sold and pamphlets 
and posters are distributed free. At night magic lantern slides 
are shown. They generally deal with health, a healthy child 
and sickly child, how to rear a child, the prevention of epidemic 
diseases such as cholera, plague, small-pox, etc. These slides are 

explained. 

The slides of the Veterinary Department are also shown, a 
bull of good breed is shown along with a bad bull and the results 
of covering by both arc explained. A good cow and a bad cow 
are shown and their co.st and income are e.stimateil and explained 
to the people. Co-operative slides are shown and co-operative 
methods are explained and comjiarcd with unorganised non- 
co-operative methods. 

liiiral School of Economics and Village Guides. — This school 
was started from Ist October n>2.5. for the training of teachers 
and patwaris for higher and better work in their villages. Here- 
tofore these officials were merely teachers and patwaris in the 
strict sense of the word. It is now intended that they should 
become centres of village life, not only dealing with reading and 
writing, ordinary rules of arithmetic, and revenue papers, 
but with crops, diseases of animals, co-operation, land revenue, 
administration, first aid, public health, forestry, games, 
scouting, village liygiene and sanitation, counter-measures 
against epidemics, social uplift and eo on. 

Those who live amongst the villagers are the only people who 
can do this work properly anti our teachers and patwaris are the 
best men of this type that we have. There were 46 students in 
the last class and there are 84 in the new class. The lectures 
are given by the Civil Surgeon, the Health Officer, the Veterinary 
Inspector, the district staff and the staff of the Co-operative 
Banks, the Forest Ranger, the Tehsildar, the Educational 
Inspecting staff of the district and others. Practical agricultural 
training is carried out by a specially selected Agricultural 

Assistant. 
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Village Guides . — The present state of affairs in the words 
of Mr. F. L. Brayne, I. C. S., Deputy Commissioner, Gurgaon, 
are, “ Every one of the many departments working in the Dis- 
trict has its men at District or Tehsil head-quarters. They 
shoot out into a village for an hour or two and back again. 
The\ arc strangers in strange clothes and speak a strange language. 
The people dislike them and distrust them. If anyone is going to 
help the villager he must first gain his confidence, and to gain 
his confidence he must live in the village, speak tlie village language 
and wear the village clothes. .Vt present tliis is not done and the 
various departmental ofticials do very little good in comparison 
with the amoiint of money spent on them. They spend their 
whole time in travelling and in writing diaries to justify 
themselves, and waste n>uch Government time and money. They 
can never know the people or become their frineds. They spend 
an hour or two in each village and are off again. One man comes 
to kill rats hut if asked al)out a bank problem refers the questioner 
to some other department. Another man comes to see if the 
iron ploughs are all right but cannot tell them any thing about 
plague prevention. So it goes oti. the villagers are worried by 
strangers wlioin they <lo not know and never can know.” 

'J'o remove these defects we want to have a common staff 
for village work— one man to each zail, living in the zail, to do 
ull the work of nil the departments. He will be called a 
Village Guide. Eleven ^’illage Guides are already posted. They 
will do the following work : — 

1. All bank work (cvcej»t audit). 

2. Pest work — field rat.s, kutra moth, porcupines, etc. 

3. Public Health \\ ork— Ratting, compiling lists for 

vaccination, cleaning up villages by digging of 
manure juts, etc., inspection of birth and death 
registers, j)rej)aring the ])eople for inoculation and 
vaccination. 

4. Preaching with and without the magic lantern and 

demonstration cart, teaching agriculture, co-opera 
tion, hygiene, etc. 

Agriculture demonstration and sale of improved 
ploughs and other implements, improved seed, 
Persian wheels, Hissnr bulls, flower seeds, etc. 

0. Urge the people to send girls and boys to school, 
popularise marriage registers and in.spect them. 

A good guide will have a book for every village with a page 
for eyorv family. He w ill fill in details from' time to time, so that 
he will know which children are due for inoculations, how many 
are still kept away from school, what improved implements the 
man has, whether he sows good .seed or bad. whether he keeps 
good cattle or bad, W'hether he is n member of a bank or not, and 
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every singJe detail that is required 
uplift. 


for the purpose of rural 


Health Association and Domestic School of Economics — The 
trurgaon Health Association has adopted the following scheme of 
work and expansion. It may be treated in two parts. The 
hret IS the programme of village work and propaganda, the second 
the provision of facilities for training workers suitable to under- 
take propaganda in the villages. The village work is to be 
undertaken by Lady Health Visitors. It will be the Health 
Visitors duty to enquire for and visit in their homes newlv born 
babies and their mothers to advise the mothers on the feedinc. 
clothing, and cleansing of their babies and themselves. She 
will also visit advanced pregnant women and advise them on 
necessary precautions and preparation and the selection of a good 

lectures to women on health topics, 
sanitation, etc., and lecture the vUlage dais and train them at 
some hour of the day. She must be prepared too to attend labour 

cases if any dai needs her advice. 

% 

Dais' Clas ^. — Gurgaon Health Visitors will have to train the 
dais and give lecture.? on such subjects as sanitation, domestic 
hygiene, cluld welfare, etc., in the school of Domestic Economics. 


All Health Visitors will be required some eveniners a week to 
lantern lectures in the surrounding villages on Child 
Welfare and to explain the advantages of Health Centres and 
thus induce more villages to join the association. The dais’ class 
mentioned just now will consist of dais who offer themselves for 
traimng from the whole District. They will learn not only raid- 
wifery but attend the health centre regularly and learn everything 
possible about the welfare and upbringing of children, so that 
they will be of very great value when they return to their villages 


School of Domestic Economy. ~\n order to spread elementary 

nnyf^f hygiene in as many villages as possible and 

to uplift the people with the greatest possible speed, it is neces- 
sary to concentrate on improving the ideas of the women on 
these subjects rather than of the men. The women will pass the 
ideas on naturally to their children and will spread them far more 
than men can by their gossiping. The School of Domestic Economy 
proposes to train women to accomplish this pioneer and prelimi- 
nary work. In its own sphere it does the work which the rural 

and other candidates for a six months’ oourse, trains them in 
cooking, sewing and knitting, first aid. health work, prevention 
of epidemics, samtation, hygiene, infant welfare, etc., by means 
of lectures and practical work. When they pass out some of 
^e pupils will bo chosen as itinerant lecturers and will tour the 
Distnct lecturing with the magic lantern on what thev have 
learnt of the gospel of progress. 
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Panchnynt^. — Gurgaon District has Ahir, Jat, Brahman and 
Mco panchayats. A Gujar panchayat is being formed. The 
existing panchayats are doing excellent work in eradicating the 
present iilea? of absurd expenditure on (1) Kaj and other such 
ceremonies, (2) Jewellery. (:i) Wedding. (4) Litigation. In some 
villages the girls are going freely to village schools. 

Cattle Breeding Aseociaf ion. —The Gurgaon Cattle Breeding 
Association is under formation and about 150 members have 
joined and paid the subscription. 

Rural Coynmunit!/ Council.- -There is the Gurgaon Rural 
Comnnniity Council which guides all these institutions A stall 
remains open in the district courts for the free distribution of 
pamphlets and for giving free information regarding all beneficent 
departments to the people. 

It is tlifficult to describe in so short a time all the activitie.s 
of all the associations which are doing e.xcellent work for Rural 
Education and Community Welfare. The resulus are most en- 
couraging. These schemes and associations are the creation of 
Mr. F. L. Brayne. I. C. S.. Deputy Commissioner. Gurgaon. who 
takes keen interest in the weltare of his people. 


MODERN RURAL CONDITIONS IN AMERICA. 

By Rev. E. D. Lrc.AS, D.D., M.A.. Ph.D.. 

Principal, Forman Chri-itian College, Lahore. 

My knowledge of rural conditions in Europe is too meagre 
to allow me to say anything about conditions there, so I shall 
confine my remarks to America, and the part of America I have 
in mind for the most part is the north-eastern and north-central 
sections of the country. 

Just one word about my experience of farm life in Europe, 
Summer before last we spent six weeks on a farmstead in Switzer- 
land and I wish to make just a few passing remarks. The farm- 
houses and villages are well-built; stone, cement, wood and plaster 
have been freely, skilfully and harmoniously used to produce 
strong, attractive and nicely-furnished homes. The surroundings 
are kept clean and neat and the animals well-housed and groomed. 
The roads throughout Switzerland are magnificent and well kept 
and this in a mountain country is a gigantic tusk. Every ad- 
vantage is taken of the forces of nature, the railways are run, 
the towns lighted, the lumber and grain mills furnished power, 
from hydro-electrical plants. The country farm people are well 
educated and are not ashamed to turn their hands to any honest 
task. A great many curious toys are carved from wood in the 
farm houses during the long winter months. The farmhouse 
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in which we stopped was the local post office, and Monsieur Anex 
tMs son spent an hour or two a day in attending to 

in eouldn t fanning and postal work he combined 

in many a village m the Punjab ? The farmers grow a great 
variety of crops, vineyards clotl.e the lower hill-slopes, grain 
smiles m the bottom land, or if the soil is too heavy it is pasture for 

cattle, hay and potatoes grow on the higher 
slopes and fruit and nut trees are to he found everywhere “and 
bee-hives and poultry yards in the larger villages. But I must not 

and country life is on a much higher 

and more mtelligent standard of living than any that prevails 

anywhere in Asia, so far as I have seen it, and in the Punjab our 

conditions seem crude and barbarous compared to those of Europe. 

In America rural life is very different from rural life either 
in In^a or Europe. In Europe and India land is scarce in 
America men are scarce. In American farm life, everything is 
dominated by the scarcity and high price of labour. College ifuys 
can go to the wheat and corn field.s of the Middle West at harvest 
time and earn from to SO per day with food and lodging. 

undergone a veritable revolution 

Ind'un^l science, good roads, cheap 

and universal and rapid transportation, the enormous growth of 

city markets, these and allied forces are at the bottom of this 

revolution. Between September 1020 and August 1026 I saw 

hundreds, almost thousands of men of American country-side 

in motor cars on splendid roads where the railway will never go. 

wliich impres.s one who 
and knows its country-side 

S’/ 'vell-built. comfortable 

looking farm buildings. The farmer’s liouse is very often a two- 

groomed with mce grass lawns surrounding it and plenty of shade or 

lo t h ‘ban the farm-house are the ‘ barns’ 

as the stables and outhouses in America are called. These barns 

part shed, part like a dwelling 
house. The barn houses all the live-stock of the farm, is a store- 
house of implements, seeds and fodder as well as a granary and 

Ton «nH®T = ‘bore is often a ^p^^ 

1 very often 

E couple of huge silos etisc. ^ 

Every farmer in America is of necessity a mechanic He 
murt be able not o^y to run machinery, but be able to do simple 
supply ** substitute spare parts of which he keeps a plentiful 

. /^be live-stMk on an American farm are well-bred and well 
kept animals. The pigs we saw in New Jersey hardly seemed to 
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belong to the same genvis of filthy animal seen in some of the 
Panjab villages. Cattle and horses are very carefully selected 
and tho'se that don’t pay for themselves make way for those that 
will. Tlio j>!o»ighing is all done by very heavy draft horses or by 
motor tractor — 3 horses constitute a plow team and they cover 
four or five times the area covered in the same time by a good 
pair of Panjab bullocks. 

Everv farm in America is a unit, a solid block of land, not 
scattered strips belonging to various owners. Every field is fenced 
and devoted to particidar uses determined by the character of 
the soil, water and moisture conditions, etc. Irrigation in this 
entire area is unknown and drought hardly known, though 
damage is done by hail, early or late frosts, violent winds and 
pests. The farmer’s work everywhere is the most hazardous, 
and the ri.sks cannot be adequately foreseen and provided for as 
in other professions, 

Within the last 20 years — the motor car era — good roads 
have been built all over America until now America has the be.st 
road system in the worhl. Some of these highways run straight 
across the Continent for over 3.000 miles and one can drive that 
distance without meeting a mud puddle or any obstruction to 
the <niooth running of the car. These roads have penetrated 
every part of the country. The roads are built partly out of 
national, partly out of local funds ; but once built their upkeep 
is left to the locality, and an intelligent community that has once 
known good roads will never return to bad ones. When one 
thinks that there are not more than 3.200 miles of good road in 
the Pnnjab and that such important centres as Lyallpiir and 
Lahore are not connected directly by metalled road the contrast 
is striking. 

Good roads and cheap transportation and the use of machinery 
have transformed farm life. There are more than 4,500,000 
automobiles on the 6,500,000 farms of America, as against 500,000 
tractors and 400,000 lorries. The farm-house, with telephone, 
radio, rural free delivery and the automobile, is no longer the 
isolated, lonely place it w'as a generation ago. 


And lastly amongst these obvious tilings is the community 
or consolidated school ; often the finest building in the entire 
neighbourhood. The consolidated school is made possible by 
the school bus gathering up and returning to their homes all the 
children of a widely scattered neighbourliood. These schools 
have trained teachers for each grade, furnish free text-books 
and are as well equipped and planned as the city schools. 
These schools are revolutionizing farm intelligence and farm 
manners. 
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Now ]et us look 
of farming ; 


a little bit more carefully at three aspects 


farming as the producing of goods, the raising of the level 
of production ; 

2nd the transportation, storage and marketing of farm pro* 
duce ; and 


3rd the more human sides of farm life, the home, education, 
health, social and recreational life, politics and the 
farmer, and religion and the farmer. 

Production on American farms has been revolutionized by 
machinery Not only are the great primary operations of farm- 
ing sucii as plowing, reaping and thre.shing done bv machinery 
but many others such as the milking of cows, churning, making 
butter and chee.se, .sawing of lumber, road-making, etc. One 
can travel through some of the richest farm-land in the busio.st 
season and only see a f w .scores of men at work. The most ex- 
pensive machinery is often purchasctl by a grouj) of farmers and 
IS used in rotation. This means that some of the dirtiest and most 
^hausting work of the farm no longer depends on human muscles. 
Hours of labour have been greatly shortened and the farmer has 
both time and energy for educational, social and political activities, 
j ^ longer condemned to a life of hard labour and never-ending 
c rudgery. Jhe machine has also entered the fanner's home and 
lightened the household work of the women. Bread is generally 
bought from bakeries ; clothes ready made are purchased from the 
shop ; the vacuum cleaner, the washing machine, the electric iron, 
running water and electricity and gas for cooking, lighting and 
heating have revolutionised the home life. 

In a lO-hour day it is possible for a man using 3 heavy draft 
hor.aes and a 14-inch bottom walking plough to turn over 2*3 acres. 
In the same length day one man operating a 25-30 H, P. engine 
drawing eight 14-inch ploughs can turn over an average of 10 
acres. With the ohl-fashioncd cradle one man cut 2 acres of 

With an S-ft. cutting and binding machine 
and 4 horses one man can cut an average of 18 acres a day. It 
is not uncommon for a tractor pulling gang plows, harrows and 
seeders to prepare and seed from 80 to 100 acres in a day. A 
farmer on an average 160 acre-farm in the Middle West practising 
the following rotation of crops, maize, oats or wheat, clover and 
timothy grass, and a root crop must have the following list of 
machines Tractor or teams ; plows for tractor or teams ; 
harrow-disk , spring-tooth or spike ; grain seeder ; corn ; beet, 
cabbage or celery planter ; cultivators ; mower ; hayrake ; 
hay-loader, harvester ; grain-binder or header ; corn binder ; 
wagons ; fork and derrick for handling hay and clover ; manure 
spreader ; spraying or dusting outfit for fruit and vegetables ; 
hand tools, ashoes, shovels, rakes, hay forks, eto. And these 
are but the major tools. 
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Great advance has been made in determining the best crop* 
to grow in any given area. In rotation of crops, in methods of 
fertilizing, in selection of seed and in getting new varieties that 
either have a greater yield or have greater resistance to drought 
or to pests ; in the improvement of breeds ot cattle and other live 
etook ; in all these lines marked progres.s has been made. There 
is room of course for much greater progress in all these lines. 

The control of insects and other pests and diseases which 
affect both plant and animal crops has become a matter of very 
serious study and inucli progress is recorded. It i.s estimated 
that 10®.', of the total crop value is lost through pests and 
diseases. The boll weevil destroys $200,000,000 worth of 
growing cotton each year and rodents destroy 'J500,000,000 in 
crops and on the ranges. 

The San Jose scale nearly wiped out the citrus fruit industry 
in S. California, and was not conquered until the Australian lady- 
bird, a small red beetle, was shipped in and increased to such an 
extent ns to combat the scale. Insect life exists on a system of 
checks and balances. The corn borer w’as playing havoc with the 
maize crop a few years ago. Its natural enemy was finally 
found in the shape of a minute parasite in S. France. An era- 
dication campaign against rodents by 1920 had covered 18,000,000 
acres, ICIO tons of poisoned grain had been distributed which 
required 4 tons of strychnine to prepare. 

Improvement has been made in the type of building. An 
illustration may be taken from a better type modern dairy barn. 
Concrete walls and cork brick floors, steel stanchions, piped water 
running into individual troughs for each cow, overhead carriers 
for food, bedding and manure, electric lights and electric milkori 
— this is the accepted and widely installed standard type. 

With all of the American farmers’ intense individualism and 
self-reliance there has been a great extension of co-operative effort 
which has spread successfully into many spheres. Co-operative 
associations for marketing, joint ownership of expensive 
machinery, co-operative creameries, cheese factories, bacon 
factories, cotton gins, canning factories ; co-operative ware- 
houses : co-operation in securing better schools and community 
social centres and many other joint efforts have raised not only 
the level of production but the whole plane of living on the 
farm. 

But increased production alone U not enough — indeed in- 
creased production may defeat its own ends. It may lead to 
such a fall of prices as to de.stroy all profits and eat into the cost 
of production. Wo have a case of that to-day in the over- 
production of cotton and the great fall of price which has hit 
the Southern farmer very hard. The individual farmer must 
make a profit on his farm, he must sell at advantage or go out of 
business, in American conditions of to-day. 
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The first phase of the problem is that of transportation, carry- 
ing his produce from the farm to the best local market by team 
or motor lorry. The coming of good roads and of the motor lorry 
has meant very much the same thing to the isolated farm as the 
coming of the railroad to the plains of the Middle West. The 
lorry allows him to get to a distant market and back to his work 
in a minimum of time. 

Better transportation is a vital problem when we consider 
that fi per cent, of the value of produce on the average is absorbed 
in the haul to the local or long distance market. Reduction of 
local costs depends upon good roads for all the year use, upon 
more rapid method® of getting to market and back and' upon 
greater capacity of wagons or lorries. Groui)s of farmers in a 
given locality are uniting in a collecting system whereby one of 
their number, or some one employed by them, daily or at stated 
intervals takes community produce to the local market. This is 
done widely in the handling of milk and cream. When dealing 
with railway haulage the large co-operatives have employed the 
best experts available as in the long run it increases the profits 
to the individual farmer where his good.s are transported cheaply 
and sold in the be.st market. 

If railway charges alone are considered, then the burden of 
transportation charges oJi farm produce become much heavier. 
Farm prices in such cases are prices at terminal markets, less 
freight rates, farm to terminal. An e.xamination of 9,47(5 freight 
cars on trains of fruits and vegetables in 1920-21 showed that the 
average freiglit deduction was 32 per cent of the wholesale 
price at the terminal market. Similar surveys of other products 
showed that freight equalled 14 to 45 per cent, of the farm 
price of maize, 8 to 18 per cent, of the farm price of wheat, and 
3 to 12 per cent, of the farm price of cotton. Freight means 
a cost item amounting to from 1/ 10 to 1/3 of the value of most 
farm products and any cheapening of these costs will he of 
immense help to the farmer. 

Prices of things the farmer buys are governed by the price 
at wholesale market plus freight to farm. In 1921 os much as 
16J per cent, of the price charged for implements represented 
freight charges. If prices for farm products are low and freight 
charges are high an intolerable burden is placed on the farmer. 

The bulk of farmers in America are convinced that the 
marketing of their products is wasteful and exploitative. Ac- 
cording to the farmer’s point of view this is what happens - 

It takes 3^ maunds of wheat to make a barrel of flour. When 
the wheat-grower was getting $8-37 for the wheat, the miller got 
$12*50 for the flour, the baker $68*70 for the bread, and the 
hotel-keeper selling the bread in slices in Washington received 
$587. A mutton chop in New York hotel cost more than was 
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paid for a sheep in Colorado or Kansas. The farmer usually 
gets for his stuff about 30 per cent, of the price paid by the con- 
sumer. The farm value of crops in 1022. deducting value of all 
animal products, cotton and tobacco was estimated at 
$/ ,500,000,000, for these products in final form consumers paid 
$22,500,000,000 ; l."> billiofi represents the cost of manufacture 
and distrjbution. Tliere are more than 4 million food manu- 
facturers and dealers in the United States as compared with 
6,500.00(1 farms. Kacli farm mu.st support besides itself ? of a 
food tlealcr. middle-man or food manufacturer. 'J'o combat the 
wastes and bigj\ cost of marketing various measures have been 
proposed, ('o-of)erativc marketing has made considerable pro- 
gress in the field of all products where grading, packing, sorting 
and shipping jilay a large part in the marketing. The California 
fruit-growers association has been one of the most successful con- 
cerns in this field, A study of the.so huge co-operatives re- 
veals but one aim — marketing their commoditv' in such a way as 
to ensure a maximum return to producer. Many producers of 
some commodity, such as cotton, eggs, fruits or wheat 
m a given region are organized into a marketing co-operation. 
Each member contracts to market all the product ho raises through 
this corj)oration. \\’arohou.«cs are built. Exper*.s in grading 
and marketing arc employed and the farmer has only to deliver 
his crop to hi.s local warehouse or grading establishment and re- 
ccive a warehouse receipt for it. He also agrees to raise a product 
of a definite type Eor example, when the cgg-raiser.s of California 
^cided to attempt the capture of the white-egg market of Now 
York, each farmer agreed to keep only white Leghorn hens. By 
this method a standard typo was obtained but it did not obviate 
he need for careful grading. These organizations have reached 
their present high state of efficiency only through painful ups and 
downs. At present they have some of the best marketing 
experts 111 the country on their staffs and do not hestitate to pay 
high salaries. The New York Dairj'raen’s League Co-operative 

Association has 70.000 members and does a business of $70 000 000 
annually. 


In a small and thickly populated state like New Jersey where 
the farms are comparatively small and there is much diversified 
larming an interesting development of the marketing problem 
has arisen. Along the main arteries of motor traffic hundreds 
of farms display on stands bordering the road such farm produce 
as baskets of apples, of potatoes, jars of cider, bunches of vege- 
tables, baskets of bernes, grapes and other fruit in season. There 

wnv f V ' outside Princeton on the main high- 

way to which we bought baskets of apples, jars 

of cider and other frmt in season at rate 5 to 10 per cent lower than 

drinks and light refreshments are sold 
and often a petrol refill station is attached. So has commerce 
and the market invaded the country life of some areas of America. 
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or bumpkin which he often wns and oftener was called, a genera - 
marl. ?”■ headway has been made with these problems of 

be done before anywhere near tlie same level of efficiency has 
of irs'^proSt'*^ attained by the factory in the distribution 

culture, the improve- 
ments on the more human side of farm life, let us glance at what 
one writer has called the balance in farm relations. He says 
the prosperity of agriculture rest.s upon a delicate balance 
between those who live on the farms and those who live in the 
cities. It rests upon a delicate balance between transportation 
mani^acture commerce, and agriculture itself. This sensitive 
equdibnum of the great industries may be considered under five 


1. Balance of farm income with the general income. 

2. The balance of farm accumulation of wealth with 

general accumulation of wealth. 

3. The balance of population between agriculture and 

industry. 

4. The balance of production between agriculture and 

industry, 

5. The balance of farm prices with other prices. 


The central problem of the farm is how 
with all other phases of economic activity 
mutual interdependence of the farm and 
result in mutual prosperity,” 


to maintain a balance 
to the end that 
other industry' may 


Let us hastUy examine these five balances. First the balance 
of farm income. The former’s share of income materiallv in- 
creased from 1889 to 1919 but then underwent a .sharp decline 
from which it has only partially recovered as yet. Agriculture 
has produced from 14 to 23 per cent, of the national income de- 
pending on the harvest and world demand, normally 17 or 18 
per cent, and yet more than 20 per cent, of people gainfully om- 
ployed are engaged in agriculture. During tiio most favourable 
penod the average per capita income on the farm has been only 
a little more than J of those engaged in the other major industries^ 

^ •o.T® year— the average per capiUi farm income 

u non-farm population. In 

1920, a bad farm year, the per capita farm income was $244 and 

non-farm was $838. In 1913 it was found that if the average 
farmer had gone to work as a labourer his average labour income 
would have been $444 instead of $328 as it was. If ho had 
worked as a miner he would have $7«6. One caution must be 
thrown out in the use of these averages. They are pulled down 
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hv tlic nl)r>nrniall\' low incomes of (TO))j)er.«. ncsrocs and poor 
labour on Southern farms. In the Mi<I<lle West the average is 
nuich higher. 

The second halancc is the Wealth on tlte farm compared to 
the non-farm population. In 1020 it was estimated that the per 
capita net worth of the farming class wo.s $1,978 as compared 
with a per capita net worth of $3,175 for non-farming classes. 
Land values make up 70 per cent, of this total and the average 
landlord is either a retired or active farmer. Some of this land 
value is due to increased productivity hut much of it is due to 
inflation of currency and unduly higlj prices of farm produce 
in the war. High land values tend to produce a class of perma- 
nent tenants and to introduce an element of aristocracy in Ami ri- 
can farm life that is new to it. Heretofore a landless farm labourer 
on the average spent ten years ns a hired man, 10 years as a 
renter and 10 years ns a partial or complete owner of the 30 
years of active farming life. 

The tliird balance is of population. The balance of popula- 
tion that is right at one stage of economic organization is wrong 
at another. The proportion must change from time to time in 
order to make adjustntent to new’ conditions of production, new 
inventions, new standards of living. The population of the 
United .States increased from 75 millions in 1900 to 105 millions 
in 1920. Farm poptilation remained almost stationary. Those 
gainfully emj lived in agrionUjire over 10 years of age rose from 
10,248,935 in I'flOO to 10.082.944 in 1920.“ The increase of city 
population in these 20 3’enrs was CO per ceni . and for form four 
percent. Taking 1000 as the base year with an index figure of 
100, the number of per.sons engaged in leading forms of pro- 
duction in 1920 is shown by the following indexes : — 


Agriculture 


104 

Manufacturer 

% « • 

208 

Mines 

• • 

170 

Railroads 

• • 

199 


In 1900 it required 40 per cent, of the population to feed 
the whole, now it requires only 30 per cent. The growing effi- 
ciency of the farmer, the increased use of machinery, improvements 
in transportation and marketing have enabled “him to feed the 
whole. Over-population or under population on the farms has 
to be judged from the point of view of economic life ; not from 
any preconceived notions of the virtues of city or rural life, but 
between the balance struck between consumers and producers 
in the economic markets where the outputs of farm and factory 
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are exchanged. The present problem is to keep people off the 
farms so that there will be no over-production of farm supplies 

In England less than 1/lOth of the population works in the 
farms ; in France more than 2/5th ; in Germany more than l/3rd. 
in India more than 70 per cent. The United States seems to be 
tending towards a population distribution like England. From 
the point of view of morals, health and the long future it is more 
than questionable whether the French and German di.stribution 
is not much the best. 

The fourth balance is that of production. Although farm 
population has increased very slowly the physical volume of pro- 
duction has increased immensely. 

If 1879 is taken as a base line for population and for physical 
volume of production of agriculture and is represented by 100 
index number, then in 1922 population would be represented by 
221*4 and physical volume of production by 236*4. The balance 
of production between agriculture and other major industries 
taken as a percentage of increase in 1920 in relation to 1900 may 
be analysed as follows 


In 1920 as compared to 1900 there were for 




Persons. 

Production. 

Relative 
output 
per person. 

Agriculture 

4 4 

104 

138 

133 

Manufacture 

4 • 

208 

228 

110 

Mines 

4 4 

170 

231 

136 

Railroads 

• • 

199 

234 

147 


The productive capacity of tho average farmer has increased 
fully l/3rd in tho last 2 decades. The output, of food in 1920 for 
105 millions was as much a.s it was in 1900 for 75 millions and 
the output of non-agricultural 60 per cent, greater. The 
Belgian farmer puts 6 times as much labour per acre— 
he cultivates 5 acres per man as compared with 26 acres per man 
in the United States but lie.geU only twice as much in produce. 

The fifth balance is the balance of farm prices with other 
prices. This ratio is the purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar 
If 1913 is taken as tho base year and tlie purchasing power of farm 
products given an index value of 100 for that year, the 
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fluctiintlons in tho intervening years in tljo 
of Hie farmer’s dollar is marked thus : — 


1913 

100 

1914 

112 

19l.-> 

106 

1916 

.. 89 

1917 

106 

1918 

112 

1919 

111 

1920 

86 

1921 

67 

1022 

69 

1923 

72 

1924 

87 


purchasing power 


This total shows the great fluctuations in the purchasing power 
of the farmer’s dollars much greater than in any other major 
industry. How to stabilize prices for farm produce is a problem 
for which no adequate solution is in sight. It necessitates extreme 
caution and thrift on the part of the farmer if he is to make a 
success of his business. 


Let us glance briefly at three other problems and then 
summarize our conclusions. Land ownership is a vital question 
to agriculture. Landlordism has been successful in very few 
jilaces and in still fewer eras of human history. Percentage of 
total farm area rented and operated in various countries is given 
in table below : — 


Country. 

Year of 
Census. 

Per cent, of rented 
area to total farm urea. 

England 


88*9 

Denmark 

1918 

7-3 

Belgium 


54-2 

France 

1892 

47*2 

Germany 

1907 

12*7 

Japan 

1917 

46- 1 

United States 

1920 

• 

37 


Tenancy is not intrinsically bad or good. Tenantry is very 
prevalent in the Southern States w’here plantation owners or 
managers give much personal attention to tenant labour. 


The heart of the problem in United States is how to enable 
the tenant to acquire gradually the ownership of his land. Where 
the tenant is a person of proper ability and intelligence, the 
determination to buy the land whereon he works acts as an 
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incentire to conserving the fertility of the soil, to making needed 
improvements, to steadiness and stability* in operation, to better 
technical methods of farming and increased production. In 
such a democracy as America there is every reason to prevent 
the growth of hereditary classes of landed aristocracy and landless 
peasants side by side. To help the tenant it is necessary to pre- 
vent speculative rising and falling of land values ; proper facilities 
for farm credits and farm mortgages at low rates of interest ; 
long term leases of land making for pernmnenej' ; sharing of land- 
owner in costs of improvements. 

Another problem is taxation. In 1922 the farmers paid in 
taxes 81.436,000,000 and aU others $5,625,000,000. The ratio of 
taxes to income is given thus : — 



Farm taxes to farm 
incomes. 

Other taxes to 
other income. 

1013 

1919 

1921 

1922 

1 

10-6 

8-3 

17-2 

14-3 

5-5 

13-2 

16*6 

11*6 


A large part of farmer’s ta.ves are paid to local bodies and 

them in roads and education. The great problem 
IS better to adjust taxation to the fluctuations of farm income. 


The last problem is agricultural credit. As agriculture has 
come more and more under the regime of business and a money 
economy the importance of ample credit facilities has been im- 
pressed upon the minds of all concerned with farms. Most 
mrms are bought on long-term loans with mortgage security. 
Most farms are financed during harvesting and planting seasons 
by short term loans from banks. 


Agriculture has two primary intere.sts in finance. One is 
to secure adequate loans on favourable terms and the other is 
banking administration which will maintain reasonably steady 
prices and avoid inflation and deflation of the currency. 

An elaborate federal structure of credit has been built up in 
recent years. Federal reserve banks are authorized to rediscount 
agricultural paper having 9 months to run, rediscountable com- 
mercial paper can run only 3 months. National Agricultural 
Credit Associations have been created which provide credit 
from 6 months to 3 years. Rural banks are given more 
lenient capital requirements in joining the Federal Reserve 
system than city banks. As members they are given ample 
credit facilities. 
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Lontr term lonns cro facilitated by two devices National 
Banks ar" permitted to extend 5-year loans on 
gage sccurilv. Special institutions, such as Federal 
Lve been created to provide mortgage loans running from 5 to 


30 years. 

Almo«t of equal importance to the actual * 

is the control over all credit maintained by the Federal 
Banking system and the definite attempt to 

fluctuation of prices— stcadinc.ss of prices with moderate pros- 
perity is the goal to be souglit. 

In conclusion one can say that farming as other phases of 
life in America has undergone revolutionary changes. On the 
whole there has been great improvement in many lines. Ho«« 
of labour have been shortened, drudgery and 
have been considerably relieved both on the land and in the farm 
house by machinery, the isolation of the farm has been broken 
down by good roads, bv the motor car. telephone, rural mail 
deliverv. radio, etc. ; the educational standards of rural schools 
have been rni.sed by consolidated schools with trained teachers 
and all modern equipment ; the social life has been brightened 
and improved by coinmunity centres; hospitals and medical 
attention is within reach of all but the most isolated farms ; from 
the farms flows into the general stream of American life some ot 
its most vigorous and intelligent and morally purposeful element. 
The American farmer is self-conscions and alert. 


And if 1 may be pardoned for making one application to life 
in the Panjab it would be to say that there is a disastrous divorce 
between city and country here. The rural section of our people 
need every stimulus and* help that they can receh e from a more 
advanced and favoured city population. The road to progress 
is thorny and difficult at best but whore there are cleavages in 
society which divorce intelligence in the city and labour ^ land, 
progress i.s not only difficult but practically impossible. Happily 
the very inclusion of this rural education section in this Provincial 
Education Conference is in itself the harbinger of a better day. 


Resolutions of the Rural Section, Punjab Educational Conference, 

Lahore, 1926. 

• 1. Resolved that the important and selected papers read in 
the Conference be published in a book form as scattered publica- 
tion in the different numbers of a journal is not so useful for ready 
reference. Also resolved that this publication be published in 
the Vernacular as well. 

2. Resolved that each district community council bo sup- 
plied with a gramophone, that a selection of good records be made 
by the Provincial Rural Board which should take steps to get re- 
cords prepared on health, temperance, advantagesof co-operation, 
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selections from religious books, poems by modern nnd other 
popular poets. 

3 Resolved that existing meins, or fairs be made use of, 
and where such melas do not exist, that agricultural shows be in- 
stituted for carrying on rural community activities as instruction 
in co-operation, improved agriculture method, hygiene and village 

games, etc. 

4. Resolved that the Rural Community Board, Lahore, 
may be requested to start an organ of their own for propaganda 
work among rural people and which would publish information 
about the salient features of the activities of the various district 

rural councils. 

6 Resolved that the Project system of teaching should be 
tried on a wider scale in order to associate our teaching with the 

actual conditions of life. 


6 Resolved that the curriculum and the methods of exa- 
mination in the Normal Schools need revision and the Inspector 
of Training Institutions may be requested to take this work in 

hand. 


7. Resolved that in all rural schools a suitable day be fixed 
each year for planting trees, hedges, etc., in the school compound 
and along public roads and that this day to be called Arbor 
Day,” be made a ceremonious occasion for the purpose of btimu- 
lating interest in tree planting, etc. 


8. Resolved that the Conference thanks the Government and 
the various departments that are working for rural reconstruction 
and uplift and to further this cause rural institutions like that of 
Moga, Giirgaon and Gakhar, etc., may be given special grants by 
the Government for carrying on experiments. 


9. Resolved that in view of the excellent work being done 
bv the School of Rural Economics at Gurgaon, more liberal 
grants be sanctioned by the Government to enable that institu- 
tion to carry on its work on a larger scale. Also resolved that 
the Rural Provincial Board, Lahore, be requested to assist 
financially and watch this experiment so that similar institutions 
may be opanod in other districts. ^ 

10. Resolved that for the purposes of selecting candidates 
for Training Institutions and workers for rural work the terra 
agriculturists should he made wide enough to include all those 
who have sympathy and aptitude for the work. 
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THE PROJECT METHOD FOR VILLAGE CHILDREN. 

Bv Miss M. J. R. MacDonai t>. 

The Project Method has gone so far as to get itself very 
mucli talked about. I undor.>tand that in the country from which 
its slogan was first sounded and in its birthplace, 1 refer to 
Teachers’ r« llcgi', Columbia University, tliey now lecture away 
to tcacher.s about liow to tench : hut that they have become so 
sell-conscious about the name “ Project Method” that thej' will 
cnly sav, ‘‘ TIsis and this are in accord with the Pro'.ect Idea" 
when they have to refer to the method. 

Pcrlicj.s v.-e too are a hit tired of hearing ‘ Proj«^ct Method ! 
Project Method »” wherever we turn. It has as.sumed one of the 
characteristics of a virtue *’ much talked of ; little practised.” 
That is. they say so. But in reality I believe that every teacher 
uses this method to some extent and that all good teachers use it 
consciously or unconsciously all the time. 

I fjrcstimc it would not be presumptuous of me, even in the 
presence of so many of my distinguished fellow teachers to give a 
little explanation of what I understand to be the simplest under- 
lyinc principle of this method. For myself I like the woi*d Purpose 
better than Projrc/ perhaps because that was the word that first 
gave mo the key to the outer portico of this palace of learning, 
where J am still standing. 

I.et the Purpose of the child guide the teacher. This is an 
upside ilou n met liod surely, according to all our old ideas when 
the Divine flight of Kings was not more unquestioned than the 
risht and duty of the teacher to guide the cliild. But if wc 
examine it we will fiiul that things have not changed so very much. 
The teacher i.s still guiding the child ; but building on the purpose.** 
of the child. For iiistanc : 

A little girl wd.shes to make her doll a dress. There are 
scraps of material in the liouse. But for purposes of 
education, we might give the child a few pice and 
let her go to the shop and get a quarter of a yard of 
material. She has need of an Arithmetic Ic&son 
nt once. She needs to find out how long a quarter 
of a yard is. At once the yard stick with its inches, 
or the foot rule — better the yard stick in this ease, 
comes into her experience. Nine inches is the 
number she will be working with. If she has not 
learned before to count up to nine, this is a situation 
in which it could profitably be taught to her. Next 
she goes to the shop and chooses her cloth. A small 
money transnotion comes in. Probably she will 
not have to count above nine for that. But, at 
any rate, it is a second Arithmetic lesson with 
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tangible things like coins that she can see and feel. 
.An Arithmetic le-s.son related to her life. She comes 
back with her bit of material. What is it made of ' 
Here is an opportunity for a Nature Study lesson 
which a wise teacher can adapt to the experience 
of the child. If one has a cocoon or a cotton bol or 
a bit of raw wool to show at the same lime, so much 
the better. Of course, if it is a village school j'ou 
may be able to show the child a sheep or a 
cotton field and these tlung.s will be part of her 
environment, so your task i.s made easier. She 
may even know’ something about silk-w’orms. This 
is where I think the village child has a long pull 
over the city child. Where did the material grow ? 
Here is opportunity for a Geography lesson. In 
what sort of countries do w'e find wool-silk- 
cotton ? 

Next we come to cutting the dress. The child has several 
pictures or models to choose from. She has to 
decide, or ought to be allowed to decide for power 
of decision is one thing that it is very necessary to 
give the child an opportunity to develop. A lesson 
in form follow’s — a draw'ing lesson might be worked 
in here. There is also a lot of measuring and cal- 
culating to be done. This gives more opportunity 
for Arithmetic. There is much to be noted down — 
an opportunity for a writing lesson. Finally the 
doll's dress is completed in a series of sowing lessons. 
The whole process with amounts of material and 
expense and a drawing of the complete garment is 
written up and put in the child’s project book and a 
copy of it in the school Project Book, which ia kept 
in the library for future reference. 

But you will say what about this method for Village Children ? 
Is it a method that we can work in the villages ? After all the 
village child is just a child whom the accident of birth placed in 
a village. If the Project Method can be used with children at all 
successfully, it can be so used with village children. 

I speak as a missionary, speaking of our own Mission Area 
I would say that the village child is particularly fortunate in that 
his education was in the experimental stage when we began to 
learn about this method. This is, no doubt, true of other 
Mission areas os well. It was. therefore, easy to introduce new 
ideas and new methods. Moreover the village environment and 
country life in general are so full of life situations that lend them* 
selves naturally to this method that again the village child is 
particularly fortunate. For instance, there is a village not far 
ftrom here where it was decided to open a school. There was some 
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land. It was a boarding school, and it was decided to grow as 
much of the school food on the land as possible and at the same 
time, to use all the activitie.s connected with this self-help as pro- 
jects ill the school. The first practical difficulty that faced the 
management was that there was no house for the Agricultural 
Master to live in. He was living in another place. This took 
him jiAvay soon after the close of school and he did not arrive until 
after the garden hour was over in the morning. Thus the chiltlren 
got very little liclp from him and he was not in touch with tlie 
practical side of their work. After a few weeks, they sent their 
Panchayat to the Principal to ask if they might use 5,000 bricks 
that were lying pilc<l up. waiting to be used in a granary. When 
asked why they wanted the bricks they said they wished to build 
the master a house. The Principal thought. “ well if they do not 
build a liouse that any one can live in, at least, it might do to 
store grain in and that is what the bricks are for,” so she agreed. 
She, herself, took the tape line and went out with them and with 
a bucket of lime, the 100-yard tape and si.\ pegs tliey laid down 
on the ground one of their earliest Arithmetic lessons. It took 
three months to build the house. The little children carried and 
handed up the bricks two and three at a time, according to the 
size of the child. They kept count of their number of bricks and 
thus learned both counting and adding. There was no lack of 
Arithmetic reading and writing connected with this house 
for nil the classes throughout. The childrcu learned the points 
of the compass and how to draw a plan for a simple house from it. 
It had not been their first building project. The Chri.stmas 
before they had built the Inn in Bethlehem uihI put in mangers 
and made little mud models of all the animals. So it was not 
bran<l new to tlicm. A carpenter had to be hirerl for the doors 
and windows and the timber for tho roof. But the children 
placed the timbers on the roof and wove the sirki for it out 
of snrknnda, which grows plentifully all around tho place. They 
put the earth on and lopped it and it was tho only roof in tho 
school that did not leak during the first rains. It has now been 
lived in for three years and is still a very satisfactory house. It 
is a principle of learning that “ what we do with success and 
satisfaction we tend to repeat.” These children now suggest at 
once that they build a house whenever they see there is one needed. 
But they did not wish to do any building for over a year after 
their first house. The Principal was afraid that they had been 
fed up on building projects for ever ; but it proved not to be so. 

A pair of donkeys is kept at the school for the purpose of 
teaching kindness to animals. No animal in the world is so 
generally ill used as the donkey and none responds better to kind- 
ness and care. Two boys are responsible for the entire care of 
these two and this year there just did not seem to be a corner 
anywhere under cover to put them when the cold weather came. 
Tills fact was troubling the one in charge very much ; but she had 
not talked it over with the children. One evening, going the 
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round of the school she found a large well-made piece of thatch 

lying on the ground and asked what it was for. One of the bovs 

answered at once tiiat it was a roof for the donkey’s house. Why 

did you make it .so large said the Principal. “ Because 

we liad one last year and we noticed tliat the donkeys ate the 

W'alls. This year we decided that we must make it large enough 

so that when they are tied in the middle of it they cannot touch 

the walls. We noted how thev' stand when thev are tied to their 

• « 

peg at night and decided that they take up si:< feet of 

space each way, given enough freedom to be comfortable, Wo 

decided that we needed a house for them twcUe feet s«p>aro, if it 

is made of thatch .” One bo^' was thirteen and the other was 

% 

ten. They have learned to see a need and to make plans to 
meet it and to act with a degree of judgment which would do cre- 
dit to many grown people. 

There is another school in this district, a village day school, 
taught by a man who has had a little training along Project lines. 
But he, as a boy, no doubt, in fact I know ho had all his education 
by the traditional method. Here I would urge the import- 
ance, not only of training school to train teachers in the use of 
Project ideas but also, and most strongly, beginning with children 
in the Infant Class to educate them along Project lines. This 
school, wliich I was talking about before I digressed, had a nice, 
new building, a bit of land for a garden and .1 superintendent in 
full sympathy with any progressive methods the teacher might 
try to use. He began with the story method of rcarling but used 
it like the ordinary Qaida almost. Even his cla.s.s in reading did 
not progress and everything else was taught frankly by the old 
method, showing that the method by which he was taught for 
years in school took a deeper hold than the short time he liad in 
the training school. His garden was a thrifty plot of weeds, if 
ever there was one. The attendance was so low that the Inspector 
threatened at every visit to cut off the grant-in-aid. In short the 
teacher and school were so dead that a decent burial seemed to 
be the next thing indicated. Before the funeral could he carried 
out, however a new Mission District Inspector came, Mr. Marshall, 
whom many of you, no doubt, know. He was keen on the new 
method and I do not know how he breathed life into the dry bones 
but he did and the first thing we knew we were being asked to 
photograph Zam Zamma because the boys of this school were 
studying its history and writing it up in their Project-book and 
they wanted a picture of it to illustrate it. They wrote letters 
to Moga and told the boys of the same classes tJierc what they 
bad learnt about Zam Zamma and from that time on the school 
and the teacher became wide awake. Now thc^’ arc all keen as 
mustard and the numbers have almost trebled, with more boys 
coming in every day. Just yesterday the manager told me that 
as she and the Inspector were going along the road to this school 
they passed a beautiful orange orchard and she remarked 
** What an opportunity for an orange project.*’ The luspeotor, 
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on arriving at the school tried to lead up tactfully to this idea 
with the teacher, when he found that both teacher and pupils 
were up on oranges and able to tell him all about the orchards 
and how long it took the trees to grow and how they are grafted, 
in fact every thing about them. 

I might add many more illustrations of the actual working 
out of Project ideas in village schools. For instance, six or 
seven scliools in the Sheikhupura District have taken the study of 
the camel as a Project and have found in it a wealth of material 
for reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography of whicheven their 
teachers have never dreamed. It has opened up a new w'orld 
and made the camel an ab.solutcly different animal to all of those 
children. 

But I am sure I have taxe<l your patience long enough and 
I also feel sure that with an audience such as this, one need not 
make a long plea to insure any now method a fair trial. So I 
conclude thanking you very much for your gtacious attention. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

Bv Rev. F. B. Llewellyn, M. Tii., 

Principal, Christian Community School, Kasnr. 

We do not want compulsory education. The old maxim 
You can load a horse to water but you cannot make him drink” 
is true in education as well as in life. It may sound reactionary 
on my part to be assigned the above subject and to begin my 
paper w’ith the above statement. Well, I go further ; I maintain 
that 1 should be the most reactionary antiquated, unreasonable 
person in this Conference if I did not believe that compulsory 
education was not only unjust, uneconomical, and undesirable 
but also impracticable and inefficient, if not impossible. 1 
repeat we do not want compulsory education, we have had enough 
of it in our schools. 

Reading and writing and arithmetic, 

Taught to the tune of a hickory stick.” 

Lict us change the term compulsory education to compulsory 
attendance in primary schools. The compulsion is not upon the 
child but upon those who would cheat the child out of his birth- 
right of an education, the privilege of a childhood, the blessings of a 
period of play and learning, the opportunity of a normal develop- 
ment fitting for fuller life and an enlightened society. The legis- 
lation required is not against the child but on behalf of the child 
against his enemies. Statutory compulsion is justified against 
every parent or guardian or employer of a child of the school- 
going age who would keep that child — boy or girl — out of sohool 
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either because of ignorance, indifference, prejudice, or selfishness. 

J.he purpose of law is to protect the innocent, the weak tlie uti- 
rortunate. 

. There should be no doubt on this point that the state has the 
right, moreover, it is the duty of the state, in the interest of the 
state as a whole and in the interest of the individual members of 
the state first to provide suitable school training for all children 
between the ages of, say, six and fourteen years, and second to 
guarantee that every child, boy or girl, is not hindered by anv 
person or preventable circumstance from securing that trainin'^ 
We call this compulsory attendance, not compulsory education. 

We shall treat our subject under the following heads - (l) 
Crrowth of compulsory attendance, (2) Difficulties'in enforcing 
compulsory attendance in the rural areas of India, and (3) Some of 
of the advantages to be gained under compul.sory attendance. 

/. Growth of Comp^tUory Attr.ndance. 

The experiment of compulsory attendance was tried in 
Germany in 1763 under Frederick the Great. In his General 
achool Regulations, school attendance was made comjml.sorv 
adequate training and compensation for teachers were provided' 
proper text-books arranged for methods, improved supervision 
secured, and religious toleration proclaimed. (Monroe : History 
of Education, page 730). As early as 1704, all public school's 
and educational institution.s were declared state institutions. It 
IS possible that the high standard of eflSciency in the Germany 
schools has been attained because the administration of an 
effective compulsory school law has been almost automatically 
operative in Germany for over a century. 

England attained a rather high degree of e/ficienoy in her 
schools under the voluntary .«system. The state began to help 
and encourage private schools in 1833 by the “ grant-in-aid” plan. 
By the Act of 1870, the first elementary school was organised 
supported and supervised by the state.l Under thi.s same Act com- 
pulsion might be optionally applied by district school boards. In 
1880 compulsory attendance of children under ten years of age 
was provided and in 1890, the ago was raised to twelve years. 

In 1900, local boards were permitted to raise the age limit to 
fourteen years. 

At the opening of the French Revolution one-half 
• three-fourths of the women of France could not 

Sign their names. Revolutionary sentiment was in favour of 

free education but nothing was done. In 
1806, the University of France was organised but primary eduon 
tion continued entirely in the control of religious bodies. In 
1833, pitblio elemcntory education was established and free tuition 
provided for those unable to pay. In 1881, primary education 
was made free and in 1882, attendance in primary schools was 
made compulsory. 



ThiHe'I Stales of 4 mrricn. Th** state very early in the history 
of America assiiiiicd responsihility for education. A pamphlet 
printed in London in 1G4:» states, 

“ After God bad carried us safe to New England, 

And we had builded our houses, 

Provided necessaries for our livelihood 
Had convenient places for Go«l*s worship, 

And settled the civil government. 

One of the next things we longed for 
And looked after was to advance learning 
And perpetuate it to pro-rperity 
Preading to leave an illiterate ministry 
To the Churches when our present ministers 
Shall lie in the dust.” 

The first efforts were voluntary but it was soon evident 
that under the hard pioneer conditions and the suffering which 
ensued many i)arents and masters of ai)prenticcs apparently prov- 
ed neglectful of their educational d»ities. Hence in 1G42, the 
Massachusetts Law was passed which directed oflicials of each 
town to ascertain from time to time if parents and masters were 
attending to their educational duties, if all children were being 
trained ‘‘ in learning and labour and other employments profitable 
to the Commonwealth” and if children were being taught to rend 
and understand the principles of religion and the capital laws of 
the country. This law of 1042 is remarkable in that for the first 
time in the English speaking world a legislative bodj’ ordered 
that all children should be taught to rend. (See Cubberley : 
Public Education in U. S. A., page 17). This law, like our present 
Punjab Act of 1915», did not however establish schools and 
provide school masters. After five years of experience, in 1047 a 
further step was taken and a law passed providing 

(«) That every town having fifty hoviseholders should at 
once appoint a teacher of reading and writing and provide for his 
wages in such manner os the town might detcrniine and 

(h) Tliat every town having one hundred householders 
must provide a Latin school to fit youths for the university under 
a fine of f "» for failure to do so. 

Mr. Cubberley quotes Mr. Martin, a historian of the Massachu- 
setts public school system, on the fundamental principles under- 
lying this legislation. 

(1) The universal education of youth is essential to the well- 
being of the state. 

(2) The obligation to furnish this education rests primarily 
upon the parent. 

(3) The state has a right to enforce this obligation. 

(4) The state may fix a standard w'hioh ahaU determine the 
kind of education and minimum amount. 
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(ft) Public money raised taxation may be used to provide 
such education as the state requires. This tax may be general 
though school attendance is not. * 

(6) Education higher than the rudiments may be supplied 
by the state and opportunity must be given at public expenses for 
youths who wish to be fitted for the university. 

It IS to be noted that the idea underlying all this legislation 
WM neither paternalistic nor socialistic. The child is to be edu- 
cated imt to advanee his personal interests but because the state 
Will suffer if he is not educated. 


Th®se early laws fell into disu.se and it was not until 18.)2 
that Amenca had the first modern compulsory attendance law. 
It required all chUdren between the ages of eight and fourteen 
years to attend school twelve weeks a year, six weeks of which 
must be consecutive. This principle has now spread throughout 
all the states and compulsion is now accepted as a matter of course 
even in very backward communities. Particularly durin<T the 
last twenty-five years much progress in education has been made. 
1 here has been general revisi m of the compulsory attendance 
laws ; labour of young children has been restricted; work in certain 
industries has been prohibited ; compulsory attendance applies 
to the whole school year ; poverty of dependent parents no longer 
serves as an excuse for non-attendance ; school censuses have been 
improved ; special officers are appointed to enforce compulsory 
attendance and child labour laws ; these officers frequently are 
women ; a close study of retardation of children in school has 
been marie because of its bearing on truancy and delinquency 
Direct taxation of citizens has been used to finance the public 

school system extending from tlie primary through the universitv 
standard. 

As an illustration of how taxation replaces tuition fees, I 
quote my own experience which is typical of the average American. 

I enjoyed about eighteen years of educational training without 
paying any tuition fee.s as follows— ten years in the public ole- 
montary and high scliool, two und-a-half years in the state normal 
tramiug school, four years in the University and one year in the 
graduate college of the University. The cost of my education 
was provided for by direct taxation of all citizens of over twenty- 
one years of age. My father along with other citizens paid a 
small amount in annual school taxes from the time he was twenty- 
one years old and will continue to do so as long us ho lives and had 
1 myself continued in America as most of the recipient.^ of this 
training do, I should now have been paying this school tax in 
return for my own education and in the hope of providing educa- 
tional facilities for my children. Thus, tuition fees paid in the 
form of taxes are therefore reduced to a minimum annual outlay 
because they extend over a lifetime and because they are paid 
universally by^ all whether they have children in school or not. 

It IS co-operation enforced by the state on a large scale in the 
interest of education. People do not object to this increased 
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taxation bf-ratise they realise that the school tax money cannot 
he <liverte(l into any other \vf)rl<. I’nivcrsal taxation helps the 
cn\ise of compulsion in the following way. (1) Every one has 
to pay for the siipjiort of the school and they are therefore more 
interested in making use of it. (2) Plenty of money is provided to 
finance schools without bringing the educational department into 
competition with other departments of government in order 
to secure funtls. 

Japan . — It would be interesting to study the effect of com- 
pulsory attendance laws in Japan. T shall merely indicate 
that in 1880, 41-0 per cent, of the boys and girls of school age 
were in school, while in 1011. under conipulsion 98‘14 per cent, 
of the bovs and girls of school age were in attendance at some 
schools. Three hundred daily newpapers arc circulated and read 
even in the remotest villages of Japan. When I was in Japan 
in 1918. I observed that tlie rickshaw’ coolies who pulled me 
through the streets to the shops carried newpapers W’ith them and 
read them during the time they waited for me to make purchases. 
Let us get away from the idea in India that education only fits 
one to be a “ babu” in some office. 

India . — But turning to India we rejoice that she too is 
making progress in the direction of compulsory attendance. The 
State of Baroda has been a pioneer in this field and has accom- 
plished good results in so far as compulsion has been enforced. 
In British India Mr. Gokhale began a campaign for compulsory 
attendance in 1910. His bill providing a very conservative form 
of compul.sory education was debated at great length but was 
defeated, thirty-eight votes to thirteen. The campaign however 
then started was not futile and we have lived to see the day when 
the machinery fJ legislation has been provided whereby com- 
pulsion may be brought into operation in at least seven of the 
important provinces of India. (Bombay, February, 1918 ; Bihar 
and Orissa, February, 1919 ; Bengal, May, 1919 ; United Pro- 
vinces, June, 1919 ; Punjab. April, 1919 ; Central Provinces, May, 
1919 ; Madras, October, 1920). The provisions of these acts are 
similar and were all passed about the time of the introduction 
of the Reforms. 

You are familiar with the Punjab Act, No. VII, April 1919, 
providing for compulsory attendance at primary schools. In 
brief, it provides : 

(1) Parents of boys between the ages of six and eleven years 
are required to educate them unless there be a reasonable excuse. 

(2) The local authority, *. c., the municipality or district 
board, must take the initiative and resolve by a two-thirds majority 
to have the Act applied to all or part of its area. 

(3) Government examines the proposed scheme submitted 
by the local authority and may sanction, refuse to sanction 
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or return the proposal to the locarauthority for further considera- 
tion. 

(4) The local authority may impose additional taxation to 
meet the expenses. 

(5) It is possible to levy a special education cess payable by 

all or any of the persons re.sident or owning property within such 
area. 

(6) The number of days in the month and hours per day are 
to be fixed by the local authority. 

(7) Exemptions are provided as follows : — 

(а) No school within two miles walking distance. 

(б) Excused on religious grounds 
(c) Efficient instruction elsewhere. 

{d) Sickness. 

(e) Permanent bodily defect or infirmity. 

(8) School accommodation ami equipment are to be pro- 
vided by the local authority. 

(9) Free fees are to be granted. 

(10) Parents may be fined up to Rs. 5. 

(11) It becomes unlawful to employ boys who should bo in 
school and provides a fine for the employer up to Rs. 2o. 

(12) School attendance committees are to be constituted by 
the local authority. 


I believe that the provisions I have listed above as No. 3 
and No. 12 will in time prove to be the most useful and effectual 
in the operation of the Act. I have not yet heard of any munici- 
pality or district board which has had to courage to avail itself of 
the privilege a making a special education cess and I doubt if the 
provision against child-labour is being very rigidly enforced but 
both of those measures when enforced will be of great benefit. 

Another form of voluntary compulsion is provided under 
the Co-operative Societies Act and is operating very succe.ssfully 
in many places and communities. The members of a compulsory 
attendance co-operative society bind themselves together to 
educate their children or submit to a fine in case they fail to do so. 


We are thus provided with the legislation under which we 
can take a great step forward in our rural education. It is 
defective only in so far as it does not go far enough. 

(a) It does not include girls and until we have educated 
mothers in the home we cannot hope for their co-operation in 
the education of the children. 


(6) It is not so likely to be applied to backward rural areas 
where there is greatest need for compulsion. 

(e) It leaves too much to the initiative of the local authority. 
id) The Act does not provide for the opening of schools 
where they do not already exist. 
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However the legislation is good as a first step in the right 
direction and we should all band ourselves together as inspectors 
and teachers, administrators and citizens to extend its applica- 
tion throughout all our rural areas. 

His Excellency, the Governor of the Punjab, in his opening 
address before this conference pointed the way in which we are 
tending on the subject vhen he said, “ Unless we can effect 
a voluntary cliange in the school going habit which will lead to a 
prolongation of school life, then statutory measures prescribing 
a definite scliool going period will become inevitable.” 

Tlie Honourable Mr. Hichey, in the latest Quinquennial Edu- 
cational Report for India (1917-22) remarked, ” Rut there are 
not wanting signs tliat the time i.s fast approaching has in fact 
been reached in inan\- areas, when reliance on a purely voluntary 
system will prove incffeotual and uneconomical.” 

The Director of Public Instruction, Sir George Anderson 
as you all know, is an able advocate of the extension of compul- 
sion in the Punjab. In his presidential address before this Con- 
ference he called your attention to Mr. Mn^'hew’s Book, which 
contains tlic .strongest appeal for compulsion we have yet had. 
After reimuking that he feels that Mr. Jlayhew is unduly pessimis- 
tic about the impossibility of any farther progress under the 
voluntary system, says, ” Still I agree with Mr. Mayhew that the 
real line of advance lies in compulsion and it is therefore pleasing 
to hear from our friend, the Inspector of Vernacular Education, 
tliat there arc now 44 municipalities and 709 rural areas under 
compulsion” and then the Director goes on to suggest that he 
hopes that by this time next year the Inspector will be able to 
inform him that the tiumbcr of areas under compulsion has been 
more than cloubled. 

Thus have our leaders and advance thinkers pointed the way 
for us, in fact they have more than pointed the way, they have 
provided the legislation whereby wo may lead the people under 
our care to accept the conditions laid upon down and apply com 
pulsion at once. 

II. Diffic^iUies of Compulsory Attendance tn Rural Areas 

in India. 

We should not minimize the difficulties and practical ob- 
stacles in the way of applying compulsory attendance to all areas 
and communities. The problem connected with the introduction 
of universal free education throughout India or even in our own 
Punjab are very real ones and will have to be satisfactorily answer- 
ed. A great many difficulties could be listed and some of you in 
this Conference during the discussion period will doubtless want 
to mention some of tliem. The following objections have been 
brought to my attention : — 

11) DiffictiUics of Adminisiration of Compulsion. — It will be 
ver^ ilifficult to get an accurate census of the names and ages 
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of children in India. The experience of census takers with the 
cate that it would be an easy task to complete an accurate school 


Further, with a complete list of the boys and girls of the 
s^ool age in hand, it will be hard to get the proper attendance 
oflScers or committees. As Mr. Mayhew points out, it would be 
lamentable if “ a board of attendance officers corrupt and extor- 
tionate will be added to the other plagues of village life and the 
only result will be bitter resentment and occasional riots.” 


(2) Inefficient Accommodation and Ejuipmcnt.—Existxnz 
schools will have to be enlarged and new schools opened to admit 
those who should be in school. The problem is made more com- 
plex because of social and caste di-<tinctions making it necessary 
in some places to provide separate accommodation for certain 
classes. Further boy.s and girls cannot read in the same school 
in India. Again the number of children to be accommodated 
under universal compulsory attendance would be so great in 
India tliat the task of schooling them would be gigantic. 

(3) Peacher-'i. We do not have enough teachers now and it 
liquid not be easy to find persons of the right sort who would be 
able or willing to undertake the necessary training. The Director 
is right when he calls our attention to the fact that in Europe 
and America, elementary schools are taught mostly by ivomcn. 
Under universal compulsion we should require women teachers 
in India not only to complete the number of teachervS but also 
because primary children need women teachers in the school more 
urgently if we arc to compel them to leave their mother’s control 
for a large portion of the time each day. 

(4) Social and religions Customs interfere with compulsory 
attendance. Child marriages and early betrothals are hard to 
control. 


(6) Religious Difficulties. — Most parents and communities 
rightly want their children taught in religion in the school. The 
diversity of religious beliefs makes this ideal impracticable. 

(6) Educational Probletm. — (a) Villagers are asking if the 

school does not unfit the child for hard industrial or agricultural 
work, in fact unfit him for village life so that he is discontented 
and unhappy and lost to his parents. (6) Is it worthwhile to 
educate when 39 per cent, of those educated or partly educated 
are to lapse back into illiteracy ? (c) What are the advantages 

of literacy in a village of illiterates ? 

(7) Public Opinion. — Public sentiment is not yet favourable 
to education in the villages. The villagers do not want to be 



educated because they don t know its advantages and those who 
are educated and enjoj’ the benefits of their education in exploiting 
the others do not care to have universal education or do not think 
the uneducated are worth educating. 

(8) Kcovomic Prohhin-t . — Many of the parents are too poor 
to educate any of their children and most are too poor to educate 
all of their children. The income from the child’s labour la 
required to eke out the meagre existence of the average village 
family and in case the child himself cannot work lie can be used 
to look after the children while the mother goes to work. There 
is little room for drones in the bee-hive of village life. 

(0) Climatic ionditious are not favourable to compulsion. 
The rains, extremes of cold and heat, floods, malaria, plague, 
epidemics and sickness all combine to make attendance very 
irregular. 

(10) Financial Problems . — The funds for financing all the 
new schools that would be required and at the same time allow 
for the natural expansion of existing schools cannot be provided 
witliout additional taxation and all politicians and administrators 
know how every proposed increase in taxes arouses the most 
bitter antagonism. 

HI. Benefits under Comjtulsory Attendance Laws, 

In the face of these difBcultie.s and many others as well, I 
still firmly believe in compulsory attendance at primary schools 
in India for the following reasons : — 

(1) I am responsible for the education of about 1,800 Christian 
boys and 1,500 Christians girls of the school-going ago in Kasur 
Tehsil. These all belong to the depressed classes and only about 
ten per cent, of tlicm are or have been in any kind of a school. We 
have made an earnest effort to educate these children under the 
voluntary system in Mission schools. District Board schools, and 
even in expensive boarding schools and have made some progress 
but 1 am convinced that we cannot go much further without the 
help of compul.sion. I am sure that the failure of these children 
to attend school is not due to their own indifference or in all 
ca'cs to the inefficiency of the teacher and the school but to cir- 
cumstances over which they have no control. My opinion 
is confirmed by an interesting study of 49 villages in Bihar and 
Orissa (1920-21). Out of 9,491 boys aged five to sixteen years 
only 2,464 were in school. Of the 7,027 who were not in school 
46 03 per cent, assigned poverty as the cause for non-attendance ; 
33*78 per cent, had to earn a living ; 17*68 per cent, could not 
attend because of the unwillingness or indifference of parents ; 
2*61 per cent, reported absence of proper educational facilities. 

(2) In the second place, my brief experience among illiterates 
has led me to believe that there is much latent genius among them 
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which might have had a chance for development under a system 
of universal education. 

(3) I favour compulsory attendance because of the reflex 
effect it will have on the school. Schools will become more 
efficient because of (a) regular admissions and attendance ; (6) 
one teacher schools can be replaced by larger units ; (c) the period 
of school attendance will be lengtlicned so as to insure a firmer 
grasp on literacy ; (d) the seiiool will become representative of the 
whole community — a real community centre; (e) primary teaching 
will receive more attention and the congestion in the first class 
will be relieved by equalizing the numbers in the first four classes 
at least. 

(4) Compulsory attendance in one generation will raise the 
whole tone of rural life and thus become automatic. 

(5) The secondary schools and college, the vocational schools 
and professional colleges will have a wider field from which to 
draw their students and can therefore raise their entrance require- 
ments and standards. 

(6) The money now being spent on primary education will 
be spent on a more fruitful manner and the lapse into illiteracy 
will be minimized in a literate community. More funds for 
rural education will then be forthcoming. 

(7) Primary schools will be made free and at the same time 
be more likely to be better housed, properly equipped, and taught 
by trained teachers. 

(8) Compulsory attendance will guarantee to children of 
both sexes, of all classes, of all religions, their birthright to enjoy 
the fullest possible life, to render the most useful service to their 
families and to their communities, and to fulfil more nearly the 
purpose and ideal of their Creator. 


RURAL EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY WELFARE. 

Bv S. JODH SlNOH, B. A.. 

\Ueadma8ter, Oovernment High School, Ambala. 

Rural Population — an important factor of the community and the 

Stale. 

Princes or Lords may flourish or fade 
A breath can make them as breath has made 
But the bold peasantry, the country’s pride 
When once destroyed can never be supplied. 
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A very large portion of the poj)ulation of India is rural and 
the chief source of their sustenance is Agriculture, other industries 
there being directly or indirectly dependent upon it. Hence 
the condition of the peasant seems to be a fit subject for a discus- 
sion on the welfare of the rural community. 

The peasant lives in .such surroundings, where nature is 

bountiful and his labour is abundantly rewarded. He can get 

plenty of fresh air and clear and pure water to keep him healthy, 

and enough nutritious food to make him stout and strong. There 

is no lack of beautiful scenes and other healthv influences to make 

% 

his life cheerful and contented. If he could lead a sober and simple 
life, the crop.s raised by him on his fields will give so much yield 
as will be sufficient not only to sustain him and his family, but 
also will leave a surplus to help others, who look to him for the 
supply of cereals, textiles, butter, milk and other raw materials, 
60 essentially needed for the daily requirements of life. Moreover 
he is the chief contributor to the Exchequer of the State in the 
form of Revenue and has always been foremost in supplying man- 
power to His Majesty’s army in peace and in war. Hence it is 
clear that the Indian peasantry whether in respect of their num- 
bers or their usefulness to the country as well as to the Govern- 
ment , arc an imi)ortant factor in the economic development of 
the community, and their welfare i.s the urgent concern of the 
nation as well as of tlie State. 

Present backward condition of the Rural Population. 

Though with the advance of scientific knowledge now in- 
ventions have become possible, industrial processes have wonder- 
fully expanded, and hand labour has been replaced by machinery 
with tlie consequent increase in the output which sent out to the 
profitable markets of the world adds to the general prosperity 
and wealth of the nations. Yet in India it is only the urban 
people who are benefited by such an advance while the current of 
prosperity passes by the poor peasant leaving him quite unaffect- 
ed. He is still groping in the darkness of backwardness, which 
is due to the following causes : — 

( 1 ) Ho is illiterate and cannot fathom the depth of his fallen 
condition. His mental, moral and physical development is in- 
adequate and it never occurs to him to think of the means of his 
uplift. 

(2) His methods of cultivation are unscientific and defective; 
The agricultural implements he uses are of an old type. His 
cattle are of poor breed, under-fed, and improperly kept. He is 
ignorant of the kinds and uses of manures to recoup or increase 
the fertility of his land. He is careless about procuring good 
seeds. His land has been losing fertility by long and constant 
use and cannot yield good produce. He cannot improve methods 
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of irrigation on account of constant subdivisions and fragmenta- 
tion of the holdings and cannot protect his crops from the attacks 
of pests. He cannot profitably market his produce. He is very 
conservative, and is following an occupation which is not run eco- 
nomically, so he finds it very hard to make both ends meet and is 
becoming poorer and poorer daj'^ by day. 

(3) He is whimsical and a slave to absurd customs and cere- 
monies, the observance of which involves heav^’ expenditure. 
His wife is fond of ornaments and costly clothings and would 
have them even at the expense of their urgent necessaries of life. 
He has begun to load a luxurious life which is very expensive. Ho 
is given to litigation on which his wealth is wasted. His income 
thus falls too short to meet his requirements and he is obliged to 
incur heavy debts at exorbitant rates of interest, in payment of 
which his whole property — moveable as well as immoveable —is 
snatched out of his possession and he is left on the verge of bank* 

‘ ruptcy. 

(4) The village is filthy, the heaps of manure are stored near 
the houses. The streets arc dirty. Tlie same house is used as a 
dwelling place as well as a cattle-shed. The house.s liave no 
windows or ventilators and so are dark and dingy. The water 
procured for drinking purposes is generally impure. Vaccina- 
tion and inoculation and other precautionary measures to protect 
health are abhorred, ('onsequently the village is frequently vi.sit- 
ed by epidemics which every year take away many precious lives 
and leave many households in a miserable condition. 

(5) The women arc also illiterate and are kept in a degraded 
condition. Their chief duty is to make dung cakes and to grind 
corn. Their sense of beauty, decency and cleanliness becomes 
dead and they cannot bring up healthy and cheerful children. 
They are bought and sold like cattle and are a source of disputes 
and litigation which always end in ruin. 

Means of uplift. 

Now having thus found out the causes of the degraded state 
of the rural people, it becomes necessary that early steps should 
be taken to ameliorate their backward condition, otherwise it is 
feared that it may retard the progre.ss of the other communities 
also. The pro{)er remedy for this backwardness lic.s in the 
universal spread of education supplemented by con-stant and 
intensive work in the rural areas. 

Education in Schools for Children. 

The people even in the rural areas realize the benefits of eda« 
cation, and are anxious to send their children to schools. But 
owing to the present curricula and the methods of teaching in 
vog^e in these days, the education imparted in schools is of too 
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literary a type and thus cannot suit the daily conditions of 
rural life. A majority of the students find no interest in it, and 
leave it in disgust at different stages in their school careers. 
Such students sometimes bcome indifferent to their ancestral 
occupations and only add to the backwardness of the community. 
At tlic same time, there are some such students aNo — though 
only a few— as by dint of force can manage to pass the middle, 
mati ic. or even the higher standards, but in order to improve their 
lots by securing some jobs suiting their literary tastes, they always 
migrate to the urban areas, and by losing all love of and sympathy 
with, the rural conditions, they never think of returning to their 
homes in the villages and settle permanently in the towns. So 
this drift of the best men from the villages continues. It is thus 
apparent that education, as at present given, does more harm 
than good to the rural population. Hence the schools in rural 
areas do not flourish aiul have become unpopular. As the aim 
of education, stated briefly, is to fit one for life, therefore, so long 
as it cannot lead its devotees to the right goal, all efforts to popu- 
larise it are wasted. In order to make it really useful, it is, 
therefore, necessary that the scheme of work and methods of 
teaching prevalent in rural areas should be overhauled. 

To attain this end the schools should be closely connected 
with rural life, and the village activities and other useful move- 
ments, in which the village folk take interests, should be made 
the means of educating the children, so that after finishing their 
course, the boys on leaving the school may be well equipped for 
the work they have to do and feel sympathy with and interest in 
It. In the Primary schools the teaching of all subjects should be 
based on Agriculture. A small plot of land may be attached to 
every .school in which the children will get a chance to do work 
witli their own hands and feel intcre.st in it. Materials for daily 
lessons should be taken from the experiences and environments 
of the children. 

In the secondary school, more emphasis should be laid on the 
teaching of elementary science,— Physical Geography, Personal 
Hygiene, Agriculture and the like. To make the boys acquainted 
with the theory and practice of Agriculture, which is the staple 
industry in rural areas. Agricultural farms should be attached to 
all the secondary schools and run by the students themselves. 

Teaching of other subjects should be co-related with Agri- 
culture. Such text-books shoiild be procured as will help the 
teachers and the taught to do the work on right lines. Scouting 
Manual Instruction and Music-for-all which are very healthy and 
useful movements, should be encouraged and popularised, as their 
value in providing useful hobbies to the children such as active 
participation in games, visiting the fairs and shows, singing of 
Scout songs and Red Cross work, etc., cannot be overestimated. 
Functions like Parents’ Day. Old Boys’ Associations, staging of 
National Plays, IDxhibitions and Demonstration may also form a 
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part of the school work and may be held at regular intervals and 
on festive occasions. Such movements will go a great wav to teach 
the students co-operation for common ends and implant the i«leal 
of self-sacrifice and service in their minds. They will link 
the school more closely with the community and will make the 
students as well as their guardians take more interest in the wel- 
fare of the school which in itself will become a community and 
will afford chances to the students to learn civic duties, too, 
so that on attaining manhood they will become good and loyal 
citizens. Their interest in their environments will increase and 
they will begin to evince love and liking for their ancestral homes. 

Education of the girls, also, is as important as that of the 
boys, so it should go side by side with the latter, for when they 
grow up, they will have to run the homes and bring up the children. 
Educate the girls and you will have happy, cheerful and healthy 
generation. In villages where to maintain a .separate girls* school 
is not possible as yet, the girls may be sent to the boys’ schools 
for elementary education, as up to the ages of 8 or 9 years, the boys 
and girls mix and play together in the homes and'the streets, so 
they may mix in the schools also. But after that age their schools 
must be separate. 


Propaganda Work. 

The second means of the uplift of the rural population is 
propaganda work. Adult schools may be started for the grown 
up people but they have only a limited scope, and those who join 
them can only acquire the rudiments of 3 R’s, as owing to over- 
absorption in their callings, they cannot spare enough time for 
higher studies. But with ripe years, their faculties become 
mature and they can better concentrate their attention on ad- 
vanced topics, observe more closely and draw their own conclusion 
and form judgments, so the stock of their information may be 
increased bj' means of lectures, discussion, songs and plays, magic 
lantern shows, demonstrations, competitions, and posters and 
papers, etc., etc. 

The Government departments of Agriculture, Health and Co- 
operation are already doing their best for the welfare of the rural 
community in their respective spheres, and the newly constituted 
Rural Community Boards in tahsils and Districts will also render 
useful help, but the village school teacher can do much more, 
only if he is conscious of his duty and has sympathy with the 
ignorant villagers. He can make his scJiool the centre of all 
useful movements, started for the welfare of the people. He can 
train the scholars of his school to as-slst him in his efforts and can 
draw a scheme to continue this work throughout the year per- 
manently and regularly. Where there is a will there Is a way, 
if he has a will to do the work, ho can get enough leisure and 
innumerable chances to collect the village folk for the purpose 
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and proceed with the propaganda work on the lines suggested 
below ; — 

Teaching of reading and writing in adult schools, study of 
healthy literature supplied from the village libraries, posters 
dealing with important topics and pasted on the walls of promi- 
nent places in the villages, will help steadily to remove illiteracy 
from the villages. 

With the help of lectures, talks, demonstrations, songs and 
magic lantern shows on such topics as good ploughing, good imple- 
ments. good cattle, good seed and manure, protecting the crops 
from pests, consolidation of holdings, improving the methods 
of irrigation and marketing the produce profitably, etc., the 
advantages of the good methods of cultivation may be brought 
home to the ignorant and conservative farmer, and his interest 
may be aroused in their usefulness in the hope of raising good 
crop.s which will bring him much profit. He may be taught also 
that by sowing rotatory crops or taking to subsidiary industries 
in his idle hours, he may still further add to his income. 

Waste of money on ornaments and costly clothes for children 
and females anil on the observance of absurd customs and cere- 
monies connected with marriages and deaths and on litigation 
may also bo checked and .social uplift encouraged by forming 
social Tanchayats in the villages. 

Co-operative movements may also be made popular in the 
villages, as no otiier department helps the agriculturist more than 
this. U supplies capital for the betterment of cultivation at 
low rates of interest and encourages thrift and saves the zamin- 
dars from debts. 

Tlie simple principles of sanitation relating to the cleanliness 
of the village and precautions against the outbreak of epidemics, 
may be explained to the people. Uat killing and inoculation 
against plague, vaccination against smuU-pox, purifying the water 
of tlie welLs against cholera, destruction of mosquitoes and use of 
quinine against malaria, etc., etc., may be popularised. Parties 
of students may be sent out on excursions to destroy mosquitoes, 
to distribute quinine or do some other services to the sick 
and the needy and thus their precious lives from the attacks of 
serious diseases may be saved. The people may be persuaded 
to store manure in pits dug for the purpose. Such a process 
helps to keep the vitality of the stock and keeps the air fresh 
and free from impurities. Simple principles of Domestic Hygiene 
may be explained to the people and advantages of having windows 
and ventilators in the sleeping rooms, plastering the roofs and 
walls of the houses may be clearly impressed on their minds. 
Thus by forming habits of cleanliness, they will improve their 
physique and become better fitted for the disoharge of hard duties 
of their liives. 
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Lastly it can be made clear that the wife is the better half of 
the pair, and so she deserves greater regard and lespeet. She 
should be set free from the bonds of slavery and should not be 
required to make dung cakes and grind corn, but she should be 
given proper education to fit her for household duties and occupy 
her proper place in the family. She can plant flowers and give 
birth to flowerlike children and thus make the home a sweet home. 

Thus by teaching the farmer how to keep his five enemies, 
t. e., illiteracy, ignorance of his farm economic, debts, epidemics 
and degenerated condition of women, always at a .‘jafe distance 
from him and by making him hardy, hearty, healthy and high- 
minded, his backward condition may be improved and he may°bc 
able to occupy his proper position amongst the civilised communi 
ties. 


HOW TO START COMMUNITY WORK. 

Bv Lala Duni Chand, B. A., B.T., 

Headmaster, Government High School, Akatgark. 
ii %\.uUction : — 

Ten years ago the teachers in this province thought that 
their sphere of work was limited to the four walls of their school- 
house. They had to teach their classes and no more. They seldom 
mixed in the society from which their pupils came. Their 
relations with the parent.s of their pupils were generally limited 
to their neighbours or to those with whom they otherwise came in 
contact. The P. E. Code was there which assigned extra-mural 
work to the teachers but the rule was more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. At best the extra work took the form of 
supervision of the evening games or looking after the conduct of 
a few who had proved themselves habitual law-breakers. Even 
this work was confined to a few of the best teachers and then again 
their influence was limited to their scholars only. The modern 
conception of a teacher includes much more than the mere im- 
parting of instruction. It is the dispelling of the darkness of 
ignorance, wherever present. Not only must the children receive 
education but the light of knowledge and trutli must radiate to 
the very liomes from which they come. Without this higher 
ideal before a schoolmaster education becomes narrow in its aim 
and limited in its utility. It becomes a means of civilising a small 
fraction of the people rather than a beneficent influence permeat- 
ing the whole community. Hence this conception of our school- 
master raises him from the low status of a pedagogue that he 
enjoyed before, to the noble rank of a community leader. 

For the achievement of this ideal a teacher should start com- 
munity work for which there is wide scope in our province as the 
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Punjabees, through a virile and manly people, are generally 
poor and ignorant and hence the visitations of plague, malaria 
and other epidemics from year to year. How the educator of the 
present can undertake this task and play his part in ameliorating 
the conditions of the people is the point which I shall now 
consider. 

Aclivitics enumerated — 

There are three chief problems which demand our immediate 
attention in the Punjab, rh.., (1) Improvement of the Sanitation 
of our villages. (2) Rapid Spread of Education, and (3)The improve- 
provement of the economic condition of the people. Let us take 
these three problems in order and discuss briefly the ways and 
means by which they can be solved. 

Sa uitation — 

I first take Sanitation. The sanitary condition of our towns 
and villages is abhorrent. Heaps of rubbish are kept on all sides 
and the.sc give a foul stench especially when they decompose. 
People take mud for making houses from just outside their villages 
and the result is that large and deep stagnant pools of water are 
a familiar sight after the rains. Further, the welU for drinking 
water are neither covered to prevent falling of leaves and dust, 
nor sufficiently away from the heaps of rubbish or pools of water, 
Again, the mud-houses in which the villagers live are quite in- 
sanitary and infested with rats. Add to these the ignorance of 
the people of the laws of health so that they are seldom clean in 
person or dress and \vv have the necessary conditions which have 
made our villages the breeding grounds of all sorts of diseases. 
The ideal schoolmaster should a})i)ly himself earnestly to tho noble 
task of improving these conditions. His efforts should never be 
limited to the mere giving of adWee. To start with, he should 
undertake the improvement of the sanitary conditions of his 
school anfl make it a noble house with clean surroundings. He 
should next approach the big men of the town or village and seek 
their help in its reform. He should educate the public mind in 
all possible ways —teaching tlie laws of health and sanitation 
through school boys and demanding a higher standard of clean- 
liness from them and preaching to the people directly. In villages 
where there are no doctors the schoolmaster would bo a blessing 
if he knows how to render First Aid to the injured or to treat 
simple ailments, e. < 7 ., Malaria, etc. It would be better if the 
village teacher received some encouragement to study Unani 
or Ayurvedic systems of medicines, and allow’ed to practise out of 
school hours, as the village folks have faith in these systems. 
Even now some teachers are also Hakims and this way have 
made themselves not only more useful to the public but can 
also eke out their petty income by this work. This also extends 
their influence over the villagers. 
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Edricalion — 

Plip ra]>id spread of education is another pressing need of our 
people. Though education is spreading through Boys’ and Girls’ 
Schools at a quick pace, it is difficult to educate all the people in 
this way. The adult school can help us in this task. It can banish 
illiteracy by making the adults pass a literacy test. It can arouse 
nn intelligent interest in useful knowledge by arriinging for in- 
formal talks on Sanitation, Agriculture. ( Voporation and other 
useful subjects. Although our adult schools liavc aclueved much 
in the past, the field for work in this direction is still very wide 
and the Government .sliould allot more funds to make these schools 
more useful and efficient. The present practice is that the teacher 
of the Day-School ha.s to work at night and gets some allowances 
for this work. But it would be better if in large cities where there 
is a larger population of workers and labourers a fiill-fledgecl 
seiiool lx* established for the benefit of these classes. 

A necessary concomitant of the adult school is the library 
whicli can be utilised as a mcan.s of creating a taste for healthy 
and useful reading. The Department has already ruled that 
the village school library should be open to the ‘adults of the 
village but there is considerable room for expansion in this 
direction as very few village schools have got libraries. 

In addition to this an influential schoolmaster can help the 
formation of voluntary education societies for children and pre- 
pare the people for compulsion under the provisions of the 
Compulsory JDducation Act. Again the education of the girls 
is progressing at a very low pace and it would be bettor if the village 
teacher’s wife could receive some education of the girls’ school 
through Government encouragement or througli her liiisband and 
start a girls’ school there and become its mistress. In this way 
the work of enlightenment begun by lier husband would reach 
the womenfolk through the wife. 

Economic condition of the people. 

We have now to consider the means for the improvement of 
the economic condition of the people. The bulk of the people 
in villages, in spite of the blessings of the splendid irrigation sys- 
tem in the Punjab, still remain poor. The causes of this poverty 
are well known — lack of thnft and bad habits and customs 
of the people, ignorance of the improved methods of agriculture 
and the decline of cottage industries. The Jats are extravagant 
on marriages and other occasions. They are not thrifty and do 
not know how to accumulate for their farms and hence are generally 
in debt. The teacher can encourage the habit of thrift among 
them by the formation of Thrift Societies. He can save them 
from the clutches of the money-lenders by forming Co-operative 
redit Societies. 
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Metliods of agriculture and cattle I. reeding should also im- 
prove and if tlie teacher knows the principles of manuring, use 
of new agricultural tools and implements, the principle of rotation 
of the crops, the choice of seeds and improvements in cattle breed- 
ing, his kiiowle<lge can be easily diffused among the villagers. 
In schools where agriculture is taught and agricultural farms are 
kept, the villagers can see these principles brought into practice 
and the teacher of smaller villages can go there and study these 
principles to explain them to the people of hi.s village in the end. 

Another cause of the j)overty of the villagers is that they 
have no otlier source of income except agricultiire. There are 
many small industries which they can carry on in their leisure 
hours and eke out their petty income. The most suitable indus- 
tries are weaving, bee keeping, silk-worm rearing, poultry farming, 
cattle breeding, tree planting, etc. Detailcrl iiiformation about 
these .should be available in every village library and the village 
teacher sliould help the starting of those industries which are 
suited to the condition of the vLllage. 

Litigation is another cause of the poverty of the people. Petty 
disputes can be easily settled in a village Panchaj'at, and in this 
work the teacher can do a good deal if ho has got an established 
standing and influyncc in the village. 

Ideal Set . — In what has been said above I have assumed the 
teacher to be an ideal personality who has wide S3'mpathies. broad 
outlook and an intelligent interest in every thing which can benefit 
the villager.s and improve their lot. If he is to play this noble 
part i>i the rural economy’, he should be equipped with the neces- 
sary knowlc^lge aiul training, and hence our Normal Schools and 
Training Institutions should provide for this training in addition 
to the work they are already doing. The standard for admission 
should bo roised so that better men are recruited. Moreover, 
the Inspecting Officers should treat the village schoolmasters 
better than they do now so that the school master may rise in the 
estimation of the village folk. In this propaganda work all the 
beneficent departments can co operate. The teacher, the Co- 
operative Sub-Inspector, the Doctor, Civil and Veterinary, as well 
as the village officials, the Lumberdars, the Patwari, can all work 
together for this noble purpose and the efforts of the one can be 
sxipplemented by the other. They can easily form a committee 
to carr\' out nnti-pingue, anti-malaria or other useful work. The 
colleges and higli schools in towns and cities owe a dutj^ to their 
country to Jielp them in this good cause and can arrange ex- 
cursions of teachers in parties to their neighbouring villages as 
they are generally better informed than the village teachers. 

Community irorA* in Government High School, Akalgarh. 

Akalgarh is a small town in the Gujranwala District, and 
has a Government High School. The Headmaster drew up a 
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list of all the villages which wore the feeders of the school and 
started community work among them. The Hrst on tlio nro- 
gramme was Jhattanwali. a village at a distance of S miles from 
Akalgarh. On Sunday the 14th November, 1926, the hoarders 
from this village were sent to inform its people that a party of 
teachers from the Government High School, Akalgarh. was coming 
for an informal talk and lecture illustrated by Magic Lantern 
slides. Ihe school boys reached there at 7-30 a. m. My Assist* 
ants and I reached there at .3 i>. .m. and went straight to the school 
budding. Soon a party of villagers gathered around us. We 
had talks on Sanitation— the greatest need of the village Jhattan* 
wall winch has deep pits of water around it which have made it a 
prey to malaria. After about two hours’ talk all present were 
photographed with the school camera. This was a good udver 
tisement for the night lectures. 


T ' ^^®,'^iJ*agers mu.stered strong in the haithak of 

L. Mathra Das to hear the lecture, no doubt attracted by the 
pictures on the screens which many mistook as tiic tama^ha of 

» interesting to see the Jats coming 

with their as they do in their daras. I addressed them 

Mankind.” the rat, tlie mosquito 
and the fly, and explained how the diseases caused by them 
could bo prevented and cured. The next speaker described 
the evils of drink and emphasised how the drink habit was <^iven 
up in other countries. He also explained the means by which the 
villagers can improve their economic condition. Ho was followed 
by another teacher who spoke on “Our Secret Friends and Foes.” 
t. e., germs which are friendly to man and germs wliich are his 
enemies. Tliese lectures kept us bu.sy for two hours. At 10 
i». M. the people dispersed all eager to hear such lectures now and 
then. On the next day we returned to Akalgarh on foot and reach- 
ed in good time to attend the school at 9 60 a. m. after covering 
a distance of 8 miles. 


My next excursion was to Ramke Chatha on 27th November 
1926 where I, with three other teachers, worked on similar linos 
and succeeded in stirring the villagers to form a committee for 
the improvement of its sanitation, the Headmaster of the L. M. 
School there having promised to carry on the work after us. For 
this work the slides were borrowed from the Lahore Central 
Museum but I am now trying to secure some good .sets from the 
LyaJlpur Agricultural College and the Red Cross Society. I have 
also sent to the press some handbills in the vernacular about 
Plague, Malaria, Cattle breeding, etc., which will be given to the 
senior pupils for community work. When the new slides are re- 
ceived and the handbills are ready, my staff and pupils will 
be able to carry the message of health and happines.s to all the 
villages in the Ilaqa and take some share in improving the lot 
of our people. 
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THE VILLAGE SCHOOL IN THE SERVK'E OF AGRICUL- 
TURISTS. 


By Dr. Mason Olcott. 

The village school can help largely in forming the new India 
well educated, healthy and progressive. If the rural school is 
retlirccted it can share in redirecting the whole life and thought 
of the nation. It can serve Mother India by serving the agri- 
cultural classes which form the great majority of her children. 

Village edxication is not an end in itself. It finds meaning and 
value in social helpfulness. One way it can help is by spreading 
literacy, but literacy alone is not enough. The ability to read 
and write is a powerful instrument that may be used for good or 
for ill. A literate may employ his talents either for the welfare 
of society or for his selfish interests. The village school fails 
if it turns out literates. Its former pupils must prove 

socially serviceable. Such an end is i>ossible only if the school 
itself is social in its life, and serviceable in its works. How, then 
can the village school be of service to agriculturists ? Let 
\is consider this question by asking ourselves six more questions : 
(A) How can village schools improve the culture of agriculturists 
while retaining their interest in the land ? (B) Why is there so 

much retardation in the rural schoolsnnd how can it be prevented? 
(C) How can village schools promote rural hygiene ? (D) How 

can the teaching of nature study and the nse of the agrioulturaJ 
I)lots in tlio primary schools be improved ? (F) How can adult 

education he made more popular in rural areas ? 

We sliall take up these problems one by one. As we do so, 
please all think of your own experiences. Your answers will be 
bettor for you than mine, because they will better suit your con 
ditions. 

(A ) How can village schools improve the cuU-ure of agricuUvrtsis 
while retaining their interest in the land * 

1. Rural education can do mucli to improve the culture 
of agriculttirists by bringing the cnrriculutn in close touch with the 
problems and aspirations of village life. Reading, writing and 
arithmetic arc mcrclj’ tools. All tools are meaningless and dull 
unless they are used in actual life. Rending for the more sake 
of shouting sounds palls on children, but interest will continue if 
rending is shown to bo a means to answering the questions in 
the minds of the children and securing information that can be 
applied in the village. Reading now tends to lesson interest in 
the land becau.se it is falsely regarded as \iseful only in leading 
to a Government post in the towns. Strangely enough, the 
overwhelmingly literary schooling in English that is now given is 
really vocational and utilitarian, as Mayhew aptly points out. 
Rarely does it promote either broad culture or interest in the 
land. But rural education that is intimately oonneoted with 
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rural life can and vvUl do both. The Danish Folk High Schools 
offer an outstanding example of success in imparting culture 
through a deeper understanding of rural life and work 
In spite of the fact that they are not schools in the usual sense 
and have no examinations, diplomas, or compulsory attendance 
and last and only a few months, still they have formed a factor 
second to none in the rejuvenation of Denmark during the last 
sixty years. (.Sec Leake, Means and Methods of Agricultural 
Education, pages 241—245). The same kind of combination of 
culture of the mind and culture of the field ha.s been jiut in practice 
in the community middle school at Moga, though under different 
circumstances. In rural elementarv education mental culture 
is not fully attainable without an agricultural and village bias. 

Such a connection of the curriculum with life ha.s many ad- 
vantages. especially : (r?) It will foster a natural rather than arti- 
ficial culture. Village life will be the starting point, but it should 
never be the end of .stu<ly. A long ."ierics of agricultural readers 
ha.s proved tlull to rural children in .America, because they were 
offered nothing they di<l not already know. An understanding 
of factors in the village will lead, with good in.struction. to an 
understanding of provincial and national life. (6) It will foster 
interest in the land and its problems. Several schools that I 
know in America exemplify this, (c) It will give meaning and in- 
terest to what is .studied. The fundamental tools of reading, 
writing and arithmetic will take on a new value because they are 
actually used. 'I’hey cease to be meohnnical and become vital. 

2. The village schools can get their pupils to do supple- 
mentary reading on interesting topics, such as the improvement of 
agriculture, cottage industries and of hygienic conditions. They 
can also read the great Indian epics and folk tales. The teacher 
and children can also have special times for reading aloud such 
matter to illiterate adults. 

3. The pupils can bo taught to give simple dramas before 
their parents. The.se can be both good training for the children 
and interesting experiences for the adults. 

4. The pupils can be trained in luibits of co-opercUion and 
service. — I know of two school.s where the children are regularly 
organized with officers and committees to help the school and 
the village. One boy rings the school beU. Another sees 
that the school is clean. A third takes charge of the small school 
tnuseum. Still other children form a Panchayat to see that 
all the pupils come on time to school, and to reprimand and punish 
late comers and absentees which relieves the teacher of a great 
burden. The children are assigned to different parts of the ham- 
let to keep them clean and remove dirt and garbage from the 
streets on Saturday evenings. All of them march through the 
streets on Sunday in the morning singing lyrics in order to gather 
all the people for the religious services. Such responsible 


co-operative service of others does much to promote a genuine kind 
of culture that does not alienate the children from the village. 

(6) Why is there so much retardation in rural schools and how 
can it be prevented ? 

Before answering this question in detail let us look at the 
figures (Education in India, 1924-25, pages 52-53). 

In the following table, I have compared the figures for all 
the people in British India with two groups found almost en- 
tirely in the cities and towns of India : — 


Percentage entering each Class in Recognized 

Institutions. 

Roys’ Schools. 


Class. 

1 

British India. 

Parsis. 

Europeans 

and 

Anglo-Indians. 

I 


1000 

1000 

II .. 1 

490 

89-2 

78-8 

III 

33*2 

80-7 

68-7 

IV 

, 21-9 1 

71-7 

00-3 

V 

14 1 

63-7 

450 

VI 

9-8 

57-6 

34- 1 

VII 

70 

488 

24-6 


Qirls’ Schools. 





KuropoaDs 

Class. 

British India. 

Parsis. 

and 



1 

Anglo-Indians. 

I 

1000 

100-0 

100-0 

11 

30- 1 

79-7 

66-6 

111 

20-0 

66-4 

63-2 

IV 

12-0 

61-4 

42-8 

V 

6-6 1 

29-4 

32-7 

VI 

3-6 

31-3 

24*0 

VII 

2-1 

21-2 

16-9 


Thus in the Iloys’ Schools, the percent, of Parsis entering the 
fifth class is times and the percent, of Europeans and Anglo- 
^ithans is 3 times — that of the general population. In the case of 
Girls Schools, the corresponding are, respectively, 6 and 5. These 
fig^es show much worse the wastage is among the general popu> 
latiou than among urban dwellers alone. 

Why does such a small proportion of boys in the rural pri- 
mary schools pass througli the fourth class i 

I . The curriculum w out of (ouch with otilagt lite. Ways 
o! improving this situation are outlined above under question A. 
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2. The. aliendance is very irregular . — For boys’ primary 
schools iu 1925, the average attendance was 76 9 per cent. This 
low figure is due to the use of the children in gainful labour, 
and the apathy of must agriculturists to education, sometimes 
verging on hostility. More regular attendance can be secured 
by forming a panchayat of the leading men to bring pressure to 
bear on all the villagers to send their children regularly. The 
assistance of the older children will also prove valuable. 

3. The 2 >arenls take their children out of school early and send 
them to ivork . — In this connection note shouM be made that in 
1921 India had 47,274,000 children between 5 and 10, an<l 
37,168,000 children bettveen lU and 15. or a total between 5 and 
15 of 84,442,000. At least half of these or 42 million children 
should be in school. This is much more accurate than assuming 
that the proportion of children of school-going age in the general 
population i.s the same a.s in Western countries. This assumption 
is absolutely false, although it is commonly made by people in 
higher authority (See Education in India, 1924-25, page 2. and 
Mayhew, the Education of India, page 228). Because people die 
much earlier in India than in Western countries, there is a larger 
proportion of children in the total population here than in the 
West. The teacher can do a certain amount toward keeping 
children in school, by explaining to the parents how inimicnble 
this is to the real intere.sts of the children and their families. The 
influence of village panchayat.s can do even more. But still better 
are the Co-operative Educatioii Societies of the Punjab, the 
members of which pledge themselves to pay a fine if they do 
not send their boys to school for the full primary period. 
These societies are promoted and registered by the Co-operative 
Department. The bye-laws are voluntarily accepted by all 
who seek membership. Fines up to Rs. 50 may be levied and 
recovered by the Committee. (Education in the Punjab 1924-25, 
pages 15-16). 

4. The teachers do not have sufficient enthusiasm or traxniyxg . — 
Men of eager spirit, preferably those who have lived in a village, 
should be selected for teaching in the country, for they will face 
the difiSculties more readily than others. Their training needs 
to be based on eight or nine years of school work and to be 
very practical in nature, continuing for two years. It is well to 
confront the students in training with the actual problems they 
must solve in the villages. In the Union Mission Training School, 
Vellore, the Model School has two standards under the care of a 
single teacher, and the students have supervised practice in such 
teaching. Rural Social Problems are also very carefully discussed. 

6. iMtruction is worse in the lower classes than in the higher 
classes of the elementary school for the following reasons : (a) 
Many of the children are too young to profit by any formal instruc- 
tion. (6) They are neglected by the teachers in favour of pupils 
who better respond to teaching, (c) The poorer teachers are very 



often assigned to this most important work, (fl) Usually no 
one is held responsible for the progress of these children in school. 
These and other fac tors tend toward stagnation in the lower 
classes. 

Various means can be used to overcome these weaknesses : 
(a) Children of five or six may either be placed in creches or ex- 
cluded. (/>) 1’hc best teacher, preferably a woman, may be assigned 
to the lowest classes, (c) The head teacher should be held res- 
ponsil)le for the children’s advancement. 

0. Si/tnpfil/ic/ir guidance and xuperri-9ion o/ the teachers is 
almost cutirrh/ lackin<j.—-V\\c teachers are throwm on their own 
slim resources, with a critical word once or twice a year from an 
inspector after a ecir.sory visit. They need to be shown step by 
step how they can improve their teaching. They arc already 
discourage-d, and they require intelligent encouragement. Con- 
structive guidance hy trained supervisors has done much good 
in the 2.50 village schools with which I am connected, under the 
Arcot As.sembly. 

C. How can village schools promote rural hygiene ? 

1. The children can be taught good health habits in school . — 
They can be shown the value of clean bodies, clothes, buildings 
ami streets, of goo<l ventilation, of straight posture, and healthy 
exercise. Such thing.s can be taught so as to make effort along 
these lines habitual. In one of our schools in an outcaste hamlet, 
the children collected a pie or two here and there. The proceeds 
were used lo buy clioap combs, mirrors, and clay water pots. 
Now every morning before (> a. m. school, the children lino up to 
take turns in using these moans of cleanliness, with no prompting 
at all from the teacher. They were cleaner than any cliildren 
I have ever seen in .such a hamlet. They were also given practice 
in washing their clothes. Every Saturday all of them cleaned 
the streets of the hamlet. Some of them kept the school clean 
and tidy. Similar practical measures can be undertaken in every 
village and hamlet scliool. 

2. The children can be taught something of the commonest 
diseases and the ways to combat them. The older children 
can learn of what to do in case of accident or emergency. 

3. Health plays and demonstrations by the children for the 
whole village arc most useful in impressing ideas of good health 
on old and young. 1 have seen elementary school children give a 
play on the mosquito in a way that clearly showed to all the 
spectators the dangers of the pest and how to overcome it. 

Fuller Co-operation between the educational agencies and 
the medical and sanitary departments will also do much for rural 
hygiene. I'lic teachers might undergo some training in first aid 
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and be given simple remedies to dispense. C’opics of bulletins 
on health should be given to the teachers so that they can read 
them aloud to all tlie villagers. Health lectures are also tirgentlv 
needed. They could be arranged by the teachers and other 
village leaders. 

!>■ — Hoic can the. teaching of nature Murtif anri the use. of 
agricultural plots in the Primary School be improced ? 

1. The aims of such U'orh in the primary .stage ran be clf-arly 
thought out . — The aim is not to give narrow agricultural training 
in order to impart special skill in agrieulture. Such vocational 
training in agriculture cannot be given sati.sfaetorily befoj-e the 
middle stage. The agricultural training given in the vernacular 
middle school.s of the Punjab seems to be valuable. 

The main aims of agricultural teaching in the primary stage 
may be here set forth (from Leake, .Mean.s‘'and Methods of .Agri- 
cultural Education, page S2) ; to create an interest in country 
life, to instil a respect for the occupation of agriculture, and to 
create a due regard for the earth and its pro<Iucts : (A) to cultivate 
thorough active and creative instincts, as distinct from 
the reflective and receptive, and <lirect them toward 
doing a definite thing : to train the pupils in ways and methods 
of acquiring information for thcm.solves ; (r/) to connect the .school 
with the real life of the village thus making the value and need 
of the school more apparent, and building on the past experience 
of the pupils. 

2. Nature study can he connected with realitie-f. not pictures.— 
Pictures of plants and their parts are useful in their wa 3 ’, but they 
should not comprise the whole of nature 8tud\' as often is the case 
at present. Growing plants, living animals and their life cycles 
need to be studied. 

3. Individual children can be held responsible for their own 
parts of the school garden . — This adds greatly to the interest. In 
one of the Christian .schools in Chittoor District, each child 
has a foot or two of flower border around the school garden under 
his special charge for watering and weeding. On it he puts a 
piece of cardboard on which lie himself has written his name. 
Every month the flowers are graded and the rank of each pupil is 
recorded on his cardboard sign. 

4. The schools can promote work on home phis by the cliildren 
themselves supervised by the teacher. This has been done in the 
United States and in the Philippine Islands with excellent re- 
sults ; (a) The responsibility thrown on the children develops their 
characters. (6) They learn to be skilful in a small way, spurred 
on by the emulation of other children, (c) This work involves the 
children’s keeping full accounts of any money they spend and 
receive, (rf) It gives the parents u clear demonstration of the 
application of new principles. 



5 All the agricuUnrnl work both in nature study and in garden 
phis can be correlated closely with all the other This will 

be of advantage to all part-* of the school work. Agricultural work 
gains respect from being connected with the subject matter ot 

books. 

6. For all such work, the teachers need an interest in agricul- 
ture and >tome training in it, by short courses if long courses are 
inipt*ssiblo. 

E. How can village schools promote agricultural ejjicienci/ ? 

1. The schools can do much more than they are doing to 
make their pupils literate. Agriculturists cannot be really efficient 
without literacy, because : («) Agricultural conditions are changing 
noticeably and can no longer be successfully met on the basis of 
age old customs. (6) The crops are now grown in competition with 
people in other areas of India and in other parts of the world, 
some of whom have improved methods, (c) The villager cannot 
afford to remain ignorant of the results of the researches of the 
agricultural departments. Literacy can be more successfully 
promoted by the following means : (o) better instruction given by 
more thoroughly trained teachers ; (6) curriculum starting 
closer to homo and village problems an<l getting its motive from 
them : (c) longer continuance at school through compulsory edu- 
cation ; (rf) maintenance of literacy by good night schools and 
an abundant and cheap supply of easy, appealing literature. 

2. The teachers can have their pupils read popular 
bulletins on agriculture both in school, and also to illiterate 
parents and friends. Such bulletins now exist but they do not 
live in people’s minds and do much real good. 

3. To spread the benefits mentioned in 1 and 2, there must 
be trrore schooh available to the agriculhiral classes. Mayhew says 
that “ nearly three-quarters of the villages in India have no 
schools.” (The Education of India, page 227). Half a million 
villages in India are thus without schools. 

4. For the sake of agricultural efficiency and other necessary 
ends, new schools must be started in the villages that are now out 
of reach of educational opportunities. Systematic planning 
by the Provincial Departments of Public Instruction is essential 
to avoid duplication and provide more nearly equal opportunities 
for all the children of Mother India, as the Punjab is trying to 
do. The Labour Department in Madras is organizing schools 
for the Depressed Classes who have never been allowed education 
and are supposed to bo hostile to education. However, the parents 
themselves put up the school houses, a fact which shows that they 
are taking some personal interest. The right goal U to have 
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these outcaste children attend the same schools as caste children 
and receive the same treatment. In towns too many schools 
compete witli each other, while 500,000 villages have no schools 
whatsoever. 

6. Efficient Central Schools can be started for children in 
near-by villages. The statement has often been made that pupils 
will not go out of their hamlet to a primary school, but this does 
not remain true now. In ray own experience, the great Arcot 
Assembly has at least five such schools in the North Arcot and 
Chittoor Districts, and the children do come, sometimes as far as 
a mile. 1 have seen a lame girl hobble to school on a crutch for a 
mile along the narrow ridges between the ricefields. These children 
are mostly outcastes and Christiuns of outcaste extraction. 
The Arcot Assembly is planning to combine many of its small 
one-teacher schools into efficient schools with several teachers. 
These can carry the children higher on the ladder to literacy and 
intelligent livcliliood than small schools in little hamlets where 
both children and teacher are so isolated from the thought of the 
outside world. 

6. Much belter co-ordination of the various agencies at work 
is demanded for the solution of these educational problems which 
are probably as difficult as any on the face of the globe. The 
widest experience and best thinking arc needed, but instead the 
workers in one kind of elementary school are ignorant of tlie 
attempts and accomplishments of those in other schools. 

7. Better co-ordination can be fostered by .Fdacarioaa/ Con- 
ferences in each Province representing all kinds of experience, in 
Government inspection and Government .schools, in local board 
schools, and in aided institutions. A free expression of opinion 
from many points of view would bo most valuable in reaching 
reliable conclusions. Such conferences might be held every year 
or two. They would give even more vital assistance to the schools 
for the children of agriculturists than to the town schools, which 
are already firmly established and popular. 

8. A similar Conference for all India at the end of each 
quinquennium would do an immense amount of good. At them 
educational Policies could be formulated, similar to those of 
1904 and 1913, but participation would better come from more 
varied sources. A Universities Conference was held in May 1924, 
but their problems compared with those of elementary education, 
sink into a minor place in furthering the welfare of India’s 
masses. 

9. Between such conferences, a co-ordinating agency for 
educational research and the exchange of information is most desir> 
able, such as the Bureau of Education used to be before it was 
sacrificed on the altar of retrenchment. The fact that the control 
of education has rested with the Provinces since the Reforms 
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makes a central co-ordinating body more rather than less neccs- 

sarv. 

% 

1«). 'I'he Provincial Governments have an inescapable duty 

to proi i'ie money from their oum funda and tho^e of local bodies to 

extend rompulsori/ education The challenge of Jlayhew based 

as it is on long and varied experience, needs to be taken up ; 

'■ The financial problem is not being fairly faced, and pro\nncial 

Governments have not assumed the responsibility which few local 

bodies are prepared to assume.” (The Education of India, page 

263). “ The need for a definite financial policy on which to 

base study and determined progress towards universal compulsion 

cannot be urged too strongly. India is too poor to afford any 

further extension hasc*d solely or mainly on the present wasteful 

voluntary system” (page 235). '• ft is for the Government to 

prescribe the minimum provision and the minimum expenditure 

from local funds, and to determine the steps by which the balance 

for the provitices as a whole may be raised througlr provincial 

taxation,” (pages 2.3!)-240). The land revenue comes from tlic 

cultivator.s, but educational funds are not largely spent for them. 

Whv should thev not receive educational benefit from the taxes 
% % 

they pay ? 

F. How can adult education be made more popular in rural 
areas ? 

In India. 1»1‘8 per cent, of the population over ten years of 
age were illiterate in 1921 (male HO' 1 percent., female 97'9 per 
cent.) /rhese conditions, in a country where the franchise has 
been widely extended, make adult education a very urgent neces- 
sity, 

1. ('o-operafive societies can be encouraged to undertake the 
education of their own members and other illiterates. Such work 
has been started in the Punjab, Bengal, and Bombay. It 
removes the stigma attached to any cducatiun that is imposed 
by outside agencies. 

2. Much adult Education can be done through the use of the 
stereopt icoji , pictures of agricultural implements and methods, 
and the life of other people and of animals can be shown. Slides 
can also be used for actuall 3 ’ teaching reading. An excellent 
aeries of such slides in Tamil has been prepared by Mr. S. G. Daniel, 
a retired Educational Inspector for the Lect\ire Department of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. The illiterate leather 
workers, among whom I have seen these slide.s used, learned man)' 
letters very rapidl)'. They wore so much interested in reading 
that thej' asked for the establishment of a night school. This 
experience has proved to me the enormous potentialities of this 
method of adult education. 

3. Libraries containing easy reading material can be started 
in every large village . — The motive for learning to read will be 
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fnl^ri^tinJ r the knowledge that there are abundant 

ntere>tmg books, pamphlets and newspapers to read Such 
hbranes would contain such tinngs as : interesting stories’; news 
papers periodicals ; popular bulletins on agriculture storinu and 
marketing crops animal and poultry iiusbandry ; books on silence 
geography and history. Much good work in fostering libraries 

Governments andTv a 

private library society in the Telugu country. 

will also do mucU to popularise 

and spread adult juration. ~V\e.ys are an important inl^nT of 
iinprts^ng ideas that make for real education. The Adult Edu- 
cation Committee of the Board of Education of England and Wale*. 

Education ” “ valuable report. *• The Drama in Adult 

5. Students from colleges and schools extn be led to volunteer 
Jorlcach,„g during Me e„c„t,o«.,.-This has been done in CMna 
in connection with the Daily Vacation Bible Schools. During 

taLhf of a million persons have been 

taught in SIX thousand such schools. The Illiteracy Commission 

in China has enlisted volunteer teachcre on an even larger scale 

in many cities, and substantial progress has been achieved in 

reducing illiteracy. Why is not something of the kind done in 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY AND THE TEACHER 

By S. Balwant Sinoh, B. A., , 

Vice Principal, aoverninent Norinal School, Mianwali, 

I India is essentially an agricultural country and the over- 
whelniing majority of its inhabitants dwell in villages. The con- 
centration of law-courts# schools, offices, hospitals and other 
institutions at the head-quarters of Di.stricts has been mainly 
responsible for bringing Indian towns into the lime-light wliiie the 
rural areas have lam in the background. This has resulted in 

country into two distinct areas, the urban and the 
rural. The uneven distribution of Western light and culture in the 
two areas constitutes a grave menace to the body politic Two 
unevenly heated areas cause strong winds and storms, similnrlv 
two unevenly advanced areas contain latent elements of national 
upheaval and chaos. The safety of the land demands n more 
even distribution of culture. To bring the rural areas into the line 
with the urban areas we must do what was done for the town.«>. 
In fact we shall have to do much more for tlie villages if we 
wish to raise their level at a quick pace. To achieve this end 
the village-teaoher can and must contribute his legitimate share 
wliieh 18 by no means a small one. How far and in what ways 
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the teacher can help in this important work of nation building 
will be indicated in the following lines ; — 

1. The sanitary condition of villages is unspeakable. The 
lieaps of rubbish decaying and stinking in the streets, the dirty 
stagnant pon<ls of water which breed mosquitoes and sometimes 
su})j)ly tlrinking water to the people, the wells that are allowed to 
remain unprotected against pollution and the wretched housing 
conditions that are the curse of rural life, these infer aha 
are the factors responsible for the appalling loss of life in 
India. Now that the Government is starting High schools of 
its own in rural areas here, there, and everywhere, it should be 
possible for the teachers and grown-up stiulents of such schools 
to supplement the efforts and labours of teachers of village schoola 
in carrying on an intensive an<l extensive compaign against the 
ignorance of the people, by delivering lectures, aided by the magic- 
lantern, if possible by singing songs containing sound lessons 
of sanitation and hygiene and by holding debates and discourses 
regarding the prevailing housing conditions, the existence of dirty 
poiuls of water, the unprotected wells, the wastage of dung by 
piling it up in the streets, and defiling the water and air thereby, 
etc., etc. Let the stalT and students of Government High Schools 
in rural areas tuck up their sleeves and gird up their loins and go 
into villages as villagers and preach the gospel of hygiene and 
sanitation and jjroiJngate scientific knowlcclge about the genesis and 
growth of malaria, plague, typhoid, smnll-pox, cholera, etc. Let 
them sweep clean, parts of dirty villages by w-ay of demonstration 
as was recently done by a party of S.V. Students, Mianwnli Normal 
School, and thus give a practical demonstration of the pleasing 
and healthy etfeet of gooil hygienic and sanitary conditions, as 
opposed to unhygienic and insanitary surroundings which deaden 
the mind and body alike. Let the teachers and the Inspectors of 
Co-operative Societies combine in organising Co-oj)erative Sanitary 
Societies who.sc members would band together to keep their houses 
clean or pay so much fine instead. A few such societies would 
servo as a bcucon-light to others. The teachers could also main- 
tain gardens in schools and bring home to their students the 
desirability of growing flowers in their homes and keeping them 
otherwise clean and tidy. The Headmasters and teachers could 
also pay particular attention to the student.-*’ cleanliness of person 
and clothing. The weekly parade in the school compound to 
inspect the teeth, ears, hands and feet of students should also prove 
useful in advancing the cause of cleanliness and sanitation. The 
boys may also now and then be led in procession through villages 
singing songs inculcating lessons of health and sanitation. 

Under no circuni.stances should an A. D. I. or D. 1. bo allowed 
to seat D. li. bchool boy.s in ill-ventilated, uiiairy buildings. It is 
better not to teach childien than to teach them in wrotobed 
hovels and ruin their health. Houseless, open air schools are 
perhaps much better than schools in dark, dingy, insanitary 
holes. 
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The Ministries of Education and Agriculture might create a 
speci*^] branch to produce literature on village hygiene and sani- 
tation, on agriculture and industries and similar uthri topics 
affecting the rural areas; posters of this nature written in bold 
letters might be put up on the notice boards of village post-offices 
and be also read out to boys and to audiences in places of worship 
U possible. Now that dispensaries and hospitals are springing up 
in rural areas, the doctors in charge of such dispensaries nii<^ht be 
required to deliver magic lantern lectures on the laws of Ixealth 
and hygiene and on the epidemics whicii effect rural areas. The 
teacher s duty would of course, be to carry on the propaganda work 
on the lines of the information imparted by the doctor Pamph- 
lets on common diseases and epidemics might also be issued by 
the branch referred to above for the guidance of the teacher and 
we general public. The teacher and the District Inspecting 
Officers might be required to read out such pamphlets to students 
and the people in villages and to deliver a fixed number of ma^ic 
lantern lectures on such topics every quarter. The students 
of J. A. V. and lS. V. Classes, while under training should also be 
required to deliver a series of lectures of this nature during their 
summer vacation. ® 

The Headmasters and teacher.«s of Government, Board and 
private schools might be required to carry on propaganda work 
of the aforesaid nature within a radiu.s of five miles from their 
schools. The celebration of ‘Health Weeks’ and Health Shows’ 
should be a special featureof all Government, Board and recognized 
schools throughout the Punjab, at least once a year. Play-for- 
all should have a definite place in the time-tables of all kinds of 
schools, while refreshmcnt-for-all should form a special feature 
of all A. V. Secondary Schools and Vernacular Upper Middle 
Schools in the summer season when such schools remain open from 
early in the morning to about 12 or 1 p. m One or two hand 
Juls of roasted gram would keep the children in good spirits and 
keep up their vitality. The nation is growing physically 
weak. It IS therefore absolutely necessary to exert ourselves to 
th6 utmost to save the nation. 

The. Social Side : — National songs are a mighty force in creat 
ing national awakening. The Punjab needs a poet or poets who 
would sing in colours and paint in song the .everlasting snow of 
the Himalayas, the heavenly grandeur of Simla and Kaslimir 
our splendid system of canals, tlie majestic rivers, the hardy 
peasantry and brave soldiery, the charms of Lahore and Amritsar 
the sandy wastes of Mianwali, the inango-grove.s of Gurdaspur, etc 
etc. We would then love our Punjab as English men love their 
England. Iqbal’s famous song of ljU* ,>ji« U^t ^ 

even though written in Urdu has captured the hearts and imagina- 
tion of the Punjabis. The Inspector of Vernacular Education is 
said to be busy collecting suitable songs. When published in 
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book-form thoj should usher in a now era in the sphere of social life. 
Surely, one good Punjabi song co»dd prove more potent than a 
hundrefl patriots. People in r»iral areas would listen spell-bound 
to soul-sf irring, strains of sweet-voieotl singers who might well 
belong to our schools. The music-for-aU-moveinent would then 
have justiliotl its exist<'iico Similarly, singing parties and play- 
ers -should go out from our High aiul ^liddle Sclu)oIs into their sur- 
rounding villages anti organise social parties foe the amusement of 
tlie rural people. The schools could also bring into existence 
amateur dramatie clubs and give tlrainatic rejjre.sentations of 
the various interesting and instructive mythical and historical 
charaeters. Poetical symposiums and contests might be occa- 
sionall\' arranged in sehot)ls (a.s is tlone at Bhera) and the village 
po<‘ls and peoph‘ encouraged to participate therein. The boj^s 
might als^» lie enoouragetl to recite interesting and stirring songs 
from their school atul library books to rural audiences. Wrestling 
matches. Kabaddi, Gatka. Mugdars, weight-lifting, etc., could 
also be arranged by teachers and senior students. And there would 
surely be no harm in popularising Waris Shah’s ’Hir,' Bulla Shah’s 
• KalHs.' Kali Dass s ‘ Puran ’ and the like. The Punjab Text-Book 
( '4*ininiltec or Hiii*al Community (’ouncils would do well to make 
selections from such books, delete the undesirable j)assages and 
lh‘*n publish them in a decent form for sale in rural areas at a 


m>minal tiriee, if possible. The r»iral people would then sit together 
and listen to these classics with rapturous joy. The S. P. S. K., tho 
Lyallpur College, the Ktiral (.‘ommunity Councils and, if possible. 
Higl. Schools, should issiio pamphlets and posters on suitable 
t«»pios. 'rhese pamphlets tnighl. be read out by the teacher and 
his '(uiior students (.) the vdlagc people, ^’^i^nge libraries recently 
startetl should, if properly worked, prove highly useful. The 
Uural (.'ommiinity Couneil.s would do well to .start reading-rooms 
equipj)ed with suitable dailies and magazines and appoint on a 
small liojiorariiim. teachers and patwaries. retired or otherwise, 
to look after them. Ara<pc lant<*rn lectures by teachers, 
Inspecting Officers. Inspectors of Co-operative Societies and Agri 
cultural Demonstrators couhl also o.inelioratc the social condition 


of the people. The District Boards could, with Government help, 
.start and manage Circulating libraries through D. B. teachers. 
It should be possible for hoy scouts and others in schools to rend 
out to 7 >eaplo news of the day and interesting topics from a good 
newspaper or newspapers. 'Phe teacher could arrange katha or 
reading from the well known Hindu epics and from storv books 
dealing with tho life of tho Prophet and the succeeding pillars 
nn<l .saints of Islam 


1 he economic ■'tide. —In certain selected vernacular and A. V. 
secondary schools in Rural areas agriculture should find a definite 
place in the curriculum. An agricultural farm should he indis- 
jjonsable in such ca«es. This farm must serve as a demonstration 
farm. Ordinarily, the teacher in charge of the farm should reap 
profits and suffer lo.sses. if any, on account of the farm. Of course 
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reasonable allowance may have to hp » 

The teacher might also be' requLd to keep a stock of 

“he1r?tudLt‘r™"® “> ‘o 

Banks^td^:fcm„;tra“tive^'cremt‘'s:;p^^^^^ 

fil'd* share towards the removal of avricuIturistV 

indebtedness, and the curtailment of unnecessary ma"r“avf am. 

de^h expenses. If and when Panchayats are established rnHrgei 
numbers and are granted reasonable powers and if at anv tim« 
It 13 found advisable to give the teacher a voice in the Punchavats 

Wiglffon service in fhfcC 

The Department of Education might well grant one holidav 
TouW Ukrourthol^ h°'" VT'u teaihors 

fn K I * mountain-sido, in the village common o- 

.npp|^y- ofT^e‘'rrau''d'*imp^rSfe1f3tirmrr^^^^^ 

the^^need ^ impress on students the utility of forests 

foe to them preservation, the disastrous effects of setting 

CTavinn- iTer^- Ph'^o^ophy Underlying the restrictions on 
gracing of certain animals m such forests. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


By Miss M. M. Neve, M. A. 
(Principal of Queen Mary ColUge, Lahore,. 


By special schools we 
with a sf^eoial and definite 
and men we have ;— 


mean schools which are established 
object, and under this heading /or boyv 


1. The Reformatory School in Delhi, with its IndustriHl 
Department, 
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2. The School for the Blind in Lahore. 

3. The Railway Technical School in Lahore. 

4. The School for Disabled Soldiers, most of whom are 
(atight Motor dxiving, and 

6. The Mayo School of Art, besides schools and colleges 
for the teaching of Agriculture. Engineering, Veterinary Science, 
Law, and Medicine. 

For girl^ and teamen we have very little beyond the Medical 
Training at Delhi and Ludhiana and the Industrial work carried 
on in such institutions as the Hindu Widows* Home, Lahore, 
the Industrial Schools at Clarkabad, at Kka.shpur and Karnal. 
These schools are teaching girls to make stocking, pillow lace 
and embroidery, and so to support themselves and others. They 
are doing excellent work and deserve every encouragement. 

But, as a whole, there is not such a great need in India for 
vocational training for women ; and while boys arc trained to be 
good carpenters, mechanics, motor-drivers, and agriculturists, 
girls should bo trained to be good wives. 

Does the training in the High and Middle Primary Schools 
keep this sufficiently in view ? 

(1) In the first place girls are to be given an education which 
will help them to moke good homes ; emphasis must be laid on 
such subjects as Home Nursing, Hygiene, Child Nursing, Cooking 
and Ncedlow’ork. 

(2) Secondly, .«ince many women are still kept in Pardah and 
must supply their own occupations and interests in their own homes, 
we should try to send them out from school with hobbies which will 
give them interests to employ the long days of a Pardah life. To 
this end emphasis in their education should be laid on teaching 
them their own vernacular — so that they can read and writeeaaily 
and take pleasure in it — on teaching them English, so that their 
range of literature may be wider, and also on teaching them 
Nature Study, Gardening, Geography, Astronomy, Drawing, 
Painting, Handwork and Music. 

(3) Thirdly, it is important that there should be religious teach- 
ing in all schools, and in Government Schools time and opportunity 
should be given for moral instruction — such teaching on the lives 
and sayings of great men and women, as will help in giving the stu- 
dents high ideals and good examples. “ l^lorality ” as a subject 
taught in schools should be made as practicable as possible. 

Many people already engaged in education may agree with 
all these suggestions, but may be faced with the practical diffi- 
culty of not having time to fit in all the subjects in the syllabus. 
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Excellent courses for Home Nursing, Hygiene and Needlework 
instruction have been drawn up by the Domestic Science Inspector 
—Miss Graham and we would all agree that what all school^ 
now want is enough time to be able to carry out all that she sug- 
gests. A second difficulty may be the absence of a competent stall 
In the ordinary Government-Inspected Schools there is a deSnite 
curriculum— a special set of books which have to be read in each 
class, and an examination at the end which has to be taken— the 
zealous student in a High or Middle School will be the one who will 
go steadily through the whole course— reading, marking and 
learmng the text-books, and at the end take a high place in 
the School Leaving Examination. Far be it from me to 
condemn such industry ! But it may be that there i.s another way— 
and from many points of view a more excellent way— where 
examinations take a back seat and more attention is paid to 
general culture. There is room, then, in the Punjab for more 
special schools, and I believe that if some enterprising ladies 
were to start a school in Lahore, where these subjects could be 
taught, and the girls could be given a good conversational know- 
ledge of English, they would find it meeting a real need. My 
suggestions for such a school are these : — 

1. Tht fc€3 should be Aij/A.— There was a time when people 
had almost to be bribed to send their daughters to school. That 
time is past. Now there is such a rush for education, e-specially 
for English education that all the schools in Lahore, at any rate, 
are full to overflowing, and the cry in every school is “ No room : 
No room”. Since, then, India wants good education, let her pay 
for it. Some Indian ijarents will send their children to England 
where they have to pay £ 150 to £200 a year for their education, 
while they grumble at paying the equivalent of £38 a year in 
India. 

2. There should be fewer text-books in the lower classes, and 
more should be done by work on the blackboard, by story-telling, 
and play. There is in some families a passion for text-books and 
I suppose every school gets letters asking what are the text-books 
used in Lower Primary I and II. I quote one which I have 
here : — 

“ I think you will not kindly take me as a intermeddlcr on 
my posting you this under registered cover. The proposition 
told and laid therein before you is such a weighty and momentous 
one that without your any notion nothing and no way could be 
adopted nor it ought to be taken as the further progrc.ss and educa- 
tion of the girls is solely lying under your beneficent super- 
vision while the girl ever busy extolling your cordial and sooialile 
character extended to her during her recent stay with you, so she 
expects much more from your grateful hands, on her future 
lodgment — for this reason I shall feel myself rather gratified if 
you — to the goodness of your own heart — will apprise me of the 



tollowing post-haste — that wliat kind of books arc wanted for 
her study now-a-days existing in the College for the Lower 
Primary classes that I may buy them for her.” 

When asked what test-books are used for teaching History, 
Geography. Hygiene, Nature Study. Arithmetic and English 
Grammar to younger children I say ” None,” for the teacher 
teaches the children from the store of knowledge in her own head 
and makes the lessons interesting and inteUigible by stories, 
pictures, games, and handwork.” 

For the education of Lower Primary classes, I agree with a 
paragraph I read in a book the other day*: ” Why this everlasting 
slavery to books ? We are frightened of initiative, and cling to 
what we fancy is established. But it is only established because 
we cling to it. We are fearful of stepping out without handbooks, 
guide books, test-books, and the poor child’s life in school is 
often all books, and nothing but books”, .so the important thing— 

theteacher— text-books may follow in her training. But in the 
Uppru classes I think perhaps we need more books, so that the 
students can learn to use books of reference, and may enjoy 
reading round a subject. When the inclination to read comes-~ 
Ict it not be crushed. 

3. I ^ these Special Schools English should be (aught coUoquially 

the lowest classes, and it should be one of the special subjects* 
English is now accepted as the second language of India. Each 
girl should know her own vernacular well, but should also know 
English which wlJ carry her where own vernacular will not. It is 
more useful to be able to speak a few words to an English guest 
in English, than to bo able to road the 3rd Primer in a 
monotonous tone. 

Painting, Drawing , Modcihng, and Handwork should b© 
taught intelligently and by some one who has artistic talent. A 
child who has been set down to draw a takhti every Saturday 
for two years cannot be expected to have a groat interest in the 
Drawing lesson. Linked up with the Art teaching in the school 
should be the Needlework. Girls in these special schools should 
he taught designing, and the difference between good and bad 
designs. They will, then, be able to make their own designs for 
their fancy work. They should learn Indian Embroidery of all 
kinds and something should be done to cultivate their taste in 
clothes The beautiful designs and patterns of the East are being 
replaced by the ugly shapes, designs and the cheap materials of the 
West. Girls should be taught in their Art and Needlework lessons 
to appreciate the beauty of the Sari and the Suihan- KuHa as the 
national dress, and the wearing of English ” fraks ” by Indian 
girls, should be discouraged. A kuria of the modern type with 
scoUoped edges, and purple lace should be held up as an example 
of what not to wear and there should bo as strong a campaign 
against scollop-itis os against conjunctivitis. 
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5. In these Special Schools (which in my imagination I 
already see springing up all over the Punjab) Cooking shall be con- 
sidered an important subject. It will be sufl&cient if it is taught 
in the Upper Primary IV and V : each girl as she passes up 
through the school will have two years’ teaching in cooking. 
How important a knowledge of cooking may be to a girl is shown 
by a story I heard the other day. A girl who had had an expensive 
College education applied for a po^t as a Governess in a family. 
She was offered £30 a year. She naturally refused, the sum 
being wholly inadequate, and was leaving the house, when she 
noticed that the lady seemed very worried about a dinner-party 
she was having that evening and she offered to stay and help, 
saying “ I have had a cooking course, and can cook your dinner 
for you if you like.” The lady gratefully accepted the offer, as 
her cook had gone off suddenly and left her in the lurch. 
The college graduate cooked the dinner. She cooked it so well 
that the lady next morning begged her to stay on as cook at 
£200 a year. Thus may a cooking course be of more monetary 
value than a college career. 

6. In addition there should be taught (as before men- 
tioned) Hygiene, Home Nursing and Child Nursing, Arithmetic. 
Geography, Indian History, General Knowledge, Nature Study 
and Gardening as well as their own vernacular. All these subjects 
will be of interest and of practical use to girls in their after lives. 
The girls should also be taught drill and games. If it should be 
objected that there is not room on the syllabus for all these sub- 
jects I can answer by showing a time-table where they are all 
taught as well as the optional subjects Persian, Arabic, Geometry, 
and Algebra and Music. 

The of these special schools should consist of 

(1) An English lady to teach English and General Know- 

ledge. 

(2) An Art and Needlework teacher. 

(3) A Domestic Science teacher. 

(4) A Kindergarten -trained teacher with knowledge of 

Nature Study, Gardening and Handwork. 

(6) An Urdu teacher. 

(6) A Hindi and Gurmukhi teacher. 

On the staff, too, the aim should be to secure specialists rather 
than to secure B.A.'s. 

The Fees being high the schools should be saved from the evils 
of overcrowding, and the numbers in each class should be kept 
below 20. 
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Wo hear rumour that Government is going to allot money to 
the opening of more Girls’ High Schools in the Panjab, and my 
wish is that some of these “High Schools” may not be High Schools 
at all in the established meaning of the word — but may be special 
schools — 

Rfr. J. C. Chatterjee speaking of High Schools for boys says, 
” What arc these schools leading to, what is their aim”? “ Candid* 
ly speaking most of our schools exist for one main purpose — 
they lead to only one goal — namely, the passing of the pupils 
through the Matriculation Examination of the University.” 

It has been said of boys' schools — may it not be said of girls'l 

Instead, may the ideal of girls’ schools be that which is laid 
down by the founders of Queen Mary College : — 

“ The education of girls should be first and foremost womanly 
and pupils should only in special cases be prepared for the Matricula- 
tion of the University. The Indian ideals of self sacrificing mother- 
hood and simplicity of life should be held sacred, and the education 
given should seek in every way to guard the ideal of the Indian 
wife in her own home! Or as a parent puts it : — “ I am sending 
my daughters to the College not for the purpose of passing the 
Matriculation, but to get practical training which will be 
useful to t.hom in after life : — Hygiene — Artithmetic — Urdu — 
Painting — Needlework and Cooking may be taught them, and such 
subjects as will make them accomplished in the ordinary duties 
of a pardah lady. " 

We want in India fewer girls who have broken down in health 
through the strain of study, and more who are prepared to make 
good mothers and good homes. There is not such a need for 
failed B.A.’s., or even passed B.A.’s and M. A.’s, as there is for 
girls with good all-round training, who can teach their own special 
subject with interest and enthusiasm. 

Let there be High Schools, but let there also be Special 
Sohools. 

I may say that I faced my subject on the first day with not 
a single idea in my head or a single spark of enthusiasm, but I 
am now so worked up that I feel that special schools for girls' 
ore to be a most important feature of the Education of Girls in 
the Panjab. 
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ORIENTAL SEWING. 

By Miss Khai>uah Beoum Eeroz-ud-Det, M.A., M.O.L. 

Sewing is a plain needlework which owes its origin to absolute 
necessity. As soon as textiles are needed for covering and cloth- 
ing the means are invented for drawing the cut edges together, 
and for preventing the frA3nng where the material is lacerated 
by the shaping proce.ss. Hence the “ seam,” the “ hem” and all 
the forms of stitches that bind and plait. These necessary 
stitches constitute plain needlework and are closely followed b^- 
decorative stitches, which in gradation cover the space between 
the plain needlework and embroidery. The seam” is one of the 
first human successful efforts to conquer difficulties. A piece of a 
string or a band may be helpful in keeping together several loose 
things, but by means of the scam, small things actually become 
large ones. When the world was in its infancy, a full grown 
man could cover his body with a garment made of the skin of 
many small animals by means of seams. Acting on the principle 
of making a virtue of necessity and adorning the very hard facts 
of life seams became an important vehicle of ornament. Every 
Jong seam is a suggestion. The fringe lends itself to the tassel 
and the shaped aeam suggests a pattern ; up stitches are needed 
for binding the web and, before she is aware of it, the worker finds 
herself adorning, embroidering, and the craft enters the outskirts 
of the region of art. There is very little mention of plain needle- 
work even in the medieval writings and the only instances which 
oomo to our notice arc those of the linen worked for some honour- 
able purpose as a votive offering in some place of worship or as a 
gift to some friend and then it was generally embroidered or 
stitched in some fancy fashion. Before proceeding further, I 
wish to point out that I shall frequently speak of needlework as 
an art and not as a craft, because like any other .esthetic art 
it is intended to appeal to the sense of beauty rather than 
imagination. The needlework designer is essentially required to 
be an artist without being a poet in whom the flight of imagina- 
tion is the highest ideal. Some writers admitting it to be an art, 
but refusing it its due position regard it as a branch of painting. 
But the fact is, that it is the mother art of painting and sculpture 
instead of being their offspring. Painting is the art of 
colour, sculpture is that of form ; but embroidery has a more 
important duty, i. e., the art of clothing forms. It is a work 
whioh requires the artist’s patience and industry. It needs 
sedentary life and thus from its very nature is essentially the 
woman’s art. 

Sewing has been, ever since its origin, the special privilege 
of women. In the numerous ancient histories and story books 
the typical woman introdnoed to us is the one plying her needle. 
The woman of the house has always been strong to fulfil her part 
in this civilising influence with the implement whioh custom has 
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awarded to her. Tbe history of domestic embroidery ought to bo 
looked upon as an important Victor in the humanizing effect of 
aesthetic culture. It is to be regretted that specimens of beauti- 
ful embroidery of the Orient are so mercilessly destroyed by the 
hand of time. In the East the various centres of this art were 
India, Egypt, China. Babylonia and Japan. Indian needlework 
and design is 4,000 years old. W’o would fain have a look at the 
skilful production of our country-women thousands of years ago, 
but time must take its toll, and the only remains are to be seen in 
the form of a little frieze in one of the Indian cases in the British 
Museum. It consi.sts of a repetition of little balconies with recesses 
and pillars with figures in pairs, which is extremely fascinating and 
effective. Needlework cannot exist without pattern and design 
which m Its turn means intention and motive. The motives 
underlying oriental embroidery work and even textile decorations 
are suggestive of intention as is evident from the names 
^ ripple and silver,” “ sunshine and shade.” • pigeon'.s eye ” and 
peacocks fe^^thcr.” There is another pattern of Indian gold 
work called Chand Tara” figured all over with representations 
of heavenly bodies. Dio Chinese trace the history of the art of 
needlework as far back as 5,000 years. One cannot but wonder 
Chiron, perfection of the textile manufacturers and 

»u J • the marvellous embroideries of the Chinese, and 
the design throughout their arts, with hardly a change in growth 
and scarcely a sign of evolution. ' 

Then there are the Babylonian and Ninevite embroideries 
B..byion & carefully executed. The style of the Baby- 

N.ncvah. Ionian embroideries appear to have been naturalistio 

ThAir TTA i conventionalized at the same time. 

Their veils and curtains show the mystical designs of aU things 

but U shm. hT' k >t, including the images of heavenly bodies, 

^ ^ 1 “me wheif they had 

emhrnfd '7 * 'V ’ hnngings of the Tabernacle 

its wine'^'^niid"t?e'f '■*' soil! : the cherubim with 

nS^mk. conspicuous specimens of the art of 

Tho long perapeotive of Egyptian art, while loading us still 

Kcvdi. lurtbsr back into unlimited periods, shows it ohang- 

%yptian art of needlework is 

earlv snArim«S ® ^ which we have the most 

thousand fiv^h embroideries are more than two 

work rn lelt he t r P“oo P**”*! 

work in leather, the funeral tent of an Eevotian Oueen the 

tTe d:s;gnerld'th'''“'’“l5,'“ -hibitf fha profiSy o? 

Christ eleventh century before 

lU Is \ ^ ^ Egyptian early art 

a^d a ennJf of the lotus as an emblem 

end e constant decoration Egypt also imitated Babylon 
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Amongst the arms painted on the wall of the tomb of Rameses at 
Thebes in Egypt is a corselet of rich stuff embroidered with lions 
and other devices. This corselet worked in the Babylonian style, 
which was greatly valued in Egypt. was presented by the 
Egyptian King Amasis, to the temple of Minerva at Lindos. 

Among the products of Japan, embroidery occupies a most 
Japan. conspicuous position, and its reputation has gone far 

beyond the East. Indeed it is almost matchless in 
the world’s industry. The art of embroidery has now progressed 
to such an extent there that even pictures are out-rivalled in some 
respects. This remarkable development of the art is largely due 
to Mr. Seaman Nishmura. at Kyoto. The origin of embroidery 
in Japan is as much veiled in mystery as in many other places in 
prehistoric times. According to history at the end of the 6th 
century Korea sent three girls, sowers who introduced embroider 3 '^ 
to Japan. In the beginning of 7th ccntur\', a temple was estab- 
lished at Asuka, Yamto province, in whicli a bronze image of 
Buddha and an embroidered image of Buddha were dedicated. 
This is the first record about embroidery in Japan. In 021 the 
widow of prince Shotoku had two articles of embroidery made 
bearing the image of Buddha to show her deep grief over the 
death of her husband. This shows that embroidery came into 
Japan with the advent of Buddhist religion and its history can 
be traced back to the 7th century. In the early da^'s plain thread 
was used and later on twisted and golden thread was adopted. 
There was ver^' little demand for ornamental work and the use of 
embroidery was confined to the robes of dignitaries and wedding 
dresses. In modern times Mr. Mishimura has brought about 
a great change by the improvement he has effected in the art 
of embroidery. He has taken care to develop the art in such 
a way so as to suit modern tastes, both in the country and abroad. 

In the West the nunneries produced the finest work of the 
dark middle ages. The teaching of the nuns in- 
augurated workrooms within the palaces and castles, 
where young girls, whether royal, noble or gentle were trained in 
embroidery as an accomplishment and a household duty. But 
it is reaUy sad to learn that only very few specimens of the skill 
of those who organised and developed this art in the remote past 
have escaped destruction. The reason why so little survives of 
ancient embroidery is self-evident. Woollen stuffs and threads 
decay quickly and the moths corrupt them. The only ancient 
bits that remain have been preserved by the embalming process, 
which has kept the contents of tombs from becoming dust. 

The work-woman and her work are gone, but there is the 
needle, proof positive that the art has been in existence for long 
centuries. 

Whether in the East or the West, the woman of the house 
has adorned not only herself, but she has hung the walls, the sei^, 


The West. 
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the bed, and the tables with her beautiful creations. Homer’s 
women were all artists with the needle. Hecuba’s wardrobe is thus 
described : 

The Phrygian queen to her rich wardrobe went, 

VVhere treasured odours breathed a costly scent ; 

There by the vestures of no vulgar art 
Sidonian maids embroidered every part. 

The goddess Pulla Athene patronized the art of the embroidery 
and the holy peplos which robed her state, and was renewed every 
year, was embroidered by maidens under the superintendence 
of a priestess. But in spite of the perfection reached by Western 
women in thi.s art one fact is too true to be denied that embroidery 
was imported from the civilised East. Europe had been fertilized 
with taste in this art from the Orient by three different routes: 

(a) Through Egypt, whence it was conveyed by Phoenician 
merchants and Etruscans. 

(f>) Through the Slavonian route. 

(c) Through the Byzantine empire. 

But the law of give i^nd take works so silently and resolutely 
that its effects are hardly perceived till an unprejudiced 
observer with his searching* glance points out the change in 
the different stages of the history, art and literature of a nation. 

India is known for its conservatism and the spirit of its 
decorative art is naturally considered to be that of a crystallised 
tradition, for its typo has remained almost unaltered, since the 
Aryan genius culminated in the Ramayana and Mahabbarata. 
Yet the (ruth remains, the elegant spiritual art of India was con- 
stantly renewed by the kindred influence of Persia and the 
Renaissance of Europe. And at last we have reached a stage 
when in the absence of ancient materials and dyes the beauty 
of Indian embroideries is reduced to mere mannerism, which is 
more dangerous to art than the havoc wrought by war. 

Even in these degenerate days when all Indian art is at its 
lowest ebb, particles of gold dust still sliine in the sand. The 
emb^idery work of the Brohis in Baluchistan, of the Waziris 

specimens of which can be seen in the Lahore Museum, 
still stands a model of its pristine beauty. The embroidery of 
Kasl^ir on silk and wool is of historical and universal fame. 
The Kashmir embroidered shawl trade is of the remotest antiquity 
and importance, but it is now being checked by the use of French 
designs and magenta dyes in the manufactures of the fabrics. 
The ornamentation of the shawls is distinguished by various 
names such as the " Hashia,” the " Pala”, the “ Zangir” and the 
“Kunjbuta.." ^ 
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Rome shawls of the 19th century were worked with a map 
of the city of Srinagar, representing the streets, houses, gardens 
and temples with the people walking about among them, others 
represented the conventional Persian and Kashmir wildernesses 
of flowers with birds of lovely bright plumage. Muslin is embroidered 
at Dacca, Patna, and Delhi. Rich embroidery is also produced 
by Hyderabad and Sindh. The embroidery of Nauanagar and 
Kathiawar resembles that of Caspian. Gold thread embroidery 
of Isphahan is very common at Peshawar. The embroidered 
caps of Peshawar are also very mvtch valued. There is a good 
deal of embroidery work done in Dera Ismail Khan and Hazara 
district, and the Phulkaris of Punjab are very well known. 

Besides embroidery various other branches of work can be 
classified under the heading of sewing, such as lace-making, knitting , 
and dra wn-throad work. From the earliest times the art 
of lace-making has been so mixed up with thut of needlework , 
that it is impossible to enter upon the one without naming the 
other. 

The origin of hand-made lace is obscure. Ro far the idea 
most prevalent is that the inhabitants of Flanders and Italy were 
the inventors of this class of sewing, though it is very difficult 
to bo po.sitive about anything when the labours of researchers 
bring to view new ideas every now and then, which falsify all 
previous theories. 

Again both Italy and Flanders claim precedence in the 
invention, but some writers have proved that bobbin lace was 
known in Venice long before it was learnt by women in Flanders. 
Laces are trimmings in the sense of being decorative edges to 
more solkl materials and help to give the graje of mystery to 
the object they veil. Of course they cannot he included in the 
high art, as tliey have more affinity with grace and refinement 
th.an with zesthelic culture. Rome attempts have already boon 
made to trace lace-making to oriental sources and there is nothing 
astonishing in this as Venice in Italy was peculiarly fitteii b 3 ' her 
position to transmit Oriental influences. The Venetians traded 
with India from very early times and even had a consul at •‘Siam 
in 1390. Venice distributed metal work, silk, cloth of gold, 
which came to her through Constautinojile to the rent of Europe. 
It was in Venice that trimming and embroidery of white linen 
came into fashion. The design in the furniture which was so 
much in favour in the West, even so late as the 16th century 
shows the obvious influence of Eastern art and in many 
oases the patterns have been directly taken from Arab sources. 
The same influence shows itself in the stuff embroidery , metal 
work, and other such things of which the industries were naturaUy 
directly affected by the importation of Eastern models and Extern 
methods. It is thus quite probable that l^e-making, like drawn 
thread work, was derived from the Orient. But the mom objeotion 
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to this idea is that no ancient specimens, and no modern 
continuation of sucli work is to be found in the East. 

Even in the West no definite date can be assigned to the origin 
of lace-making. The earliest mention of laces by name is to be 
found in the lines of the Poet Laureate Skelton in 1-160— 

When that the tapcts and carpets were layed 

Whereon this lady softly might rest, 

The sampler to sew on, the laces to embroid. 

Whatever the date and place of the origin of lace, one thing 
is clear, that in India it is now considered to be the produot of 
the West. 


Drawn Thread Work was known in Egypt in the earliest 
times, and examples can be seen in the mummy clothes in the 
British Museum. How much we would like to see them ! but 
they aie, like many ntlier specimens oi rare ancient, art, bevond 
the reach of everybody. From Esypt it went to Persia' and 
thence tlie VeneUan meichants carried it through Constantinople 
to their native land. During tbe J5th century Venetian linens 
for hne towelling and napery in general were very much in favour 
The .same motives of oriental design, the same stars and crosses 
were lirst applied to linen ornamentation in Venice and it is from 
Persian drawn thread work with whipped stitches that the Italian 
art of drawing out threads and stitching over thorn was derived, 
ironi Italy it spread all over Europe and in the 19th and 20th 
centuries was brought to us from there. 


The other important branch of sewing is knitting The 
origin of forming a ooi.tiuuous fabric by hand knitting is shrouded 
m mysto-y. Ancien'j hi.si,ory gives a Uttle clue from the records 
of kno cing in the making of fishing nets, and there is a probability 
that elementary knitting was also knoivn. In confirmation of 
thH, several passages in the ancient classics referring to textile 
fabrics seem to indicate that knitting rather than weaving was 
implied. But there appears no separate term for knitting in the 
old languages and tMs leads us to the interpretation that the arts 

opinion that knitting was first practised 

h!ln.i b > • Alexander. Still whenever the art of 

hand knitcmg was invented, the name of the originator is 

unknown, and thus, like so many of our primitive aits, it oan 
only claim nonentity as the name of its true inventor. 

■ CritTin *-ke modern word knitting is from the Saxon 

CrittOD, which means the making of a fabric bv hand Tha firat 

in England is in 1492. But the 
art did not begin or flourish there. Wool is the produot of the 
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pastures of hiDy countries and it would be only too true to say 
that knitting must have been practised in the lowlands of Stot- 
land. The next reference is in an old grammar of King Henrv 
VIH’s daughter published in 1530, wherein the verb ‘ to knit ’ is 
found. 

It- eoon developed into a regular work for tho poor and a 
relaxation or pastime for the wealthy. The art became so popular 
and made such wonderful progress that in the course of one 
hundred ye-ir.s a mechanical contrivance, which would make a 
knitting fabric, was invented. This machine increased the pro- 
duction at least ten fold, and as machinery goes quicker, the 
industry as far as hand knitting was concerned fell off. The war 
period witnessed a great revival of hand knitting which arose 
from the desire to send comforts to soldier relatives. Knitting 
is a soothing tonic and there is the pleasure and satisfaction of 
producing some thing directly useful without much trouble. 
Unlike embroidery it does not tire the eyes. One can enjoy talk 
with friends, or walk about without any interruption in the work. 
It is to be noted here that tho term hosiery has undergone a 
great change. In its origin it had reference chiefly to articles of 
foot wear and it was in that case that the utility of the knitted 
stitch was recognised. The feet form a delicately susceptible part of 
the anatomy of the body and require thorough care in fabric selec- 
tion. To have foot wear in the woven texture is unthinkable if 
from no other reason than tho scams which would be necessary 
and to hove one of these located at the heel or along the sole of 
the foot would render the wearer unable to walk in a very short 
time. Moreover the perspiration is so profuse at the podal 
extremities that the knitted texture above all is adopted to 
that sort of interaction between skin and fabric which is requir- 
ed for the absorption. 

This shows that like tho sowing of clothes knitting was an 
invention of necessity. But this seems to be the necessity of the 
West more than that of Indian plains as here tho people hardly 
wore shoes. Still the problem remains unsolved as tho men in 
tho train of Alexander the Great, stand witness to the fact that 
people of India wore knitted shirts and that was fifteen centuries 
before knitting was known in Europe. 

So far I have dealt with the history of the main branches of 
sowing in brief, and have also proved that the art is specially 
suited to women, as it requires her patience, her fine taste, and her 
delicate touch for its accomplishment. A woman who is not 
well acquainted with the art cannot be called perfect, no matter 
how well educated, how highly cultured she is. For a woman to 
aim at mere intellectual development of her talents is one-sided 
education. It is thus an absolute necessity that sewing should 
be taught in the schools. Some people work under a misappre- 
hension that girls need not waste their preoious time over these 
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ordinary things os they can very easily learn them in the homea. 
But they forget that as by holding the paint brushes in the hand 
and putting lumps of colour on paper one cannot become a painter, 
nor bv taking a chisel and producing mis-shapen things of rough 
stones one can aspire to the dignity of a sculptor, exactly in the 
same way a woman by putting together a few pieces of cloth 
haphazardly cannot be called an expert in the art of needlework. 
It is a work which requires a thorough traimng as in every other 
art It is thus absolutely essential that sewing should be con- 
sidered an important subject in all the girl schools and as much 
attention should be paid to it as to Mathematics. Science. General 
Knowledge, and Languages. It should be kept in view by all those 
interested in the education of women that w’ant of duo attention 
to domestic art and science in the institutions is a great hindrance 
in the mental uplift of women. People feel very much dis- 
appointed with the education which devote.s full time and full 
attention to the intellectual development and omits the most 
important requirements in life — the practical training. 


Up till the Middle School Examination all that the girls are 
expected to know, nay to be more accurate, expected to show, 
are a pair of socks and a hand-made shirt, which is more often the 
work of other persons than tlie examinees. The school must lay 
a special emphasis on the girls being able to cut all kinds of gar- 
ments worn by the educative class. They must of course know- 
how to sow neatly, but as cutting is much more difficult than 
sew'ing it deserves special attention. The girls must bo well- 
versed in the cutting and .sewing of such garments as coats, pants, 
waistcoats, shirts, p5'jamas. blouses, all the underwear and 
cliildren's clothes. 


The other most important branch, but the most neglected, 
is mending. It may not be difficult to put a patch to an ordinary 
torn garment but the mending of costly dresses and putting new 
collars to coats requires great skill. The necessity of teaching 
how to darn knitted footwear i.s very urgent, to inculcate tidy 
habits without incurring undue expenses. Gii’ls arc generally 
very much interested in embroidery and would develop taste 
in it without much external pressure. Phulkaris are a nice 
embroidery for hangings and tapestry. Besides that, more modern 
embroideries suited to the age in w-hich we live should be taught. 
Human nature has a tendency to dislike the old fashions whether 
in art, education, or living. The change if healthy, systematic 
and based on a tine taste is welcomed, for if the art had not its 
fashions tlie world would he overwhelmed with shabby rugs. 
That which our grandmothers worked or wore is an object for 
affectionate sentiment, and the best specimens, are worthy of 
preservation and imitations, but times are changed and wdth 
it the needs and the taste. Then there is the economic question. 
Everything is so expensive, the needs of society are increasing 
with such rapidity that it would uot be possible to make both 
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ends meet if ^men are not reguJarly trained to perfection m 
the art of beautiful sewing. 


At the same time the school authorities must take care that 
children under eight are not made to do fine embroidery work as 
It effects their eyesight and health. It would be much better 
n they are to be taught knitting and lace-making at that ace 
ihey may also sew simple clothes cut by the bigger girls. The 
value of time and the necessity of cleanliness should be constantly 
impressed upon the minds of young children. 


♦ k the schools in the infant classes, children when 

they first begin knitting or sewing are forced to do and undo the 
same piece over and over again, with the result that children 
whose fancy is naturally very quickly satisfied lose interest in the 
work and become indolent and untidy. On the contrary if these 
little ones are given the idea that things they were making would 
some use even if they were enough to clad a little 
doll, they would as a matter of fact work more zealously and would 
feel ashamed to dirty their production. This work of knitting 
lace making, darning, sewing, mending, cutting of clothes, and em- 
broidery should go on stage by stage sy.stematically and regularly 
right up to the Matriculation. It is true in the higher classes 
there 13 very little time,, the girls having so much to do for their 
examii^tion in the other subjects. But if the school authorities 
are particular about the welfare of the girls, and have a real 
interest in their later life, they can very easily fix two hours a 

indispensable subject, t. e.. sewing. Besides being 
useful practically, sewing is a great moral training. Create her 
interest in sewing and the laziest girl will become the most useful 
person. It inculcates serious habits and teaches pkticnce and 
precision. Many of the girls who do not have sufficient means to 
go up for higher education or do not possess good brains, can 
very easily earn an lionourable living by this art in adverse cir- 

^ seriously felt want and those 

who would raise their voices in the matter would be the true friends 
and sincere well-wishers of Indian womenfolk and India. 


health of school girls IN THE PUNJAB. 

By Mrs. Daomak Curjel \Vit,son. M. D. (Glasgow), D.P.H. 

(Cams). 

propose briefly to summarize my conclusions regardinc 
cUfls^n®lnH ““y lead®to dis* 

ag^nc; o??hL"m«t“ **^^-«*^ 

First I do not think it neoessary before such a meeting to 
point out the reasons which would lead one to think that something 
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more might be done towards improving school girls’ health in the 
Punjab, because the subject would not have been brought up at 
this meeting if you did not agree the need was present. 

In my opinion improvement may be brought about in three 
waj's, which arise one out of the other. 

I. Starting with teachers. I hope you won’t mind if I start 
wnth the training of teachers in hygiene and health matters. 
Please don’t take mj’ remarks too personally and if I seem to 
exaggerate, pardon me. It is perhaps only by over-emphasis that 
one seems to be able to bring one’s point home in a short sum- 
mary. I have come to the conclusion that neither the average 
man nor woman teacher has learnt practical h^’gienc; from that I 
mean that matters relating to personal and community health 
have not been put before tjiem in a practical way. I do not 
believe that mere text-book teaching and illustration helps much 
in this matter. I know that I myself needed to learn my public 
health work practically, and I do not see why those of our lay 
brethren who have not gone through a preliminary medical course 
should be expected to find book knowledge of hygiene any easier. 
Hygiene courses at normal schools should include practical 
demonstration ; for osuinple ; — personal visits to discover mos- 
quito breeding places, (they are not very far to seek in the neigh- 
bourhood of most bungalows !) finding out the stages of mos- 
qxiito development and trying preventive methods. Search 
for flies, the habits of flics and fly breeding in relation to dj'sentery 
and intestinal disease. The disposal of household refuse, rat 
brteding, <Hsinft>etion from rats, preventive measures such as 
inoculation, disinfection for plague, how these are carried out 
locally, how-tho health authorities can be got at, and what help 

innv be asked from them. 

% 

Such methods are taken up in the training of girls who are 
not necessarily of a high standard education, as health visitors, 
and I do not .^ee whv they should not also be demonstrated to 
Women teachers. The lecturer should be a medical man or 
w’oman of practical public health experience. I believe that a 
teacher to whom public health has been made a living matter 
in this way and who has been told about the most interesting 
struggles to-day being carried out by the Public Health Depart- 
ment in the Punjab in various localities in the fight against 
infectious diseases, would become really interested in the subject, 
and could not fail to make hygiene of vital interest to her pupils. 
May I give examples ? 

T was present recently at a lecture given in a high school 
with the malaria slides jointly issued by the Red Cross and Health 
Department. These slides tell a very simple story of the cause 
of malaria and its prevention. The lecturer was a learned assist- 
ant at that high school. It needed some self-control to sit still 
and hear the slides all wrongly explained. It was very obvious 
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that particular lecturers had never personally gone hunting for 
developing mosquitoes. As a contrast I would like to mention 
f.u j**'^**^^^ which children from some of the poorest classes, 

half-timers at the Cawnpore mills, in answer to my questions 
eagerly told me of the various stages in the life cycle of mosquitoes,’ 
pulled mo along to show me where mosquitoes had been found 
developing in the neighbourhood of the workers’ model village, 
and told me what measures under the direction of their teacher 
they had taken in their scanty leisure hours to stop this harmful 
development. 

II. Granted a teacher interested in practical hygiene what 
can she do in her school ? 

(а) She cun care for the hygiene of her pupils while at work, 
consider attitude, light, ventilation, making the best of the rooms 
at her disposal, not forgetting the importance of rest intervals, 
physical exercise and organisation of games, nor the sanitarv 
care of the premi.ses. 

( б ) She can see that the surroundings of her school are kept 
in the sanitary condition. I know this will not be easy, but if she 
has the knowledge I have outlined in I. she will know what 
ought to be done, and who are the proper authorities to whom she 
can appeal in getting this carried out. 

(c) Being herself practically interested in health matters, 
she will be able to give practical instruction to her pupils, and make 
the ^bject one of real interest to them. May I plead for more 
uw being made by teachers of the material for health teaching 
which 18 even now available ? On application by a teacher 
to the District Health Officer it should be possible for her to 
arrange to have a health lecture given to her pupils. If she is not 
herself able to manage a lantern the Health Officer could arrange 
the lecture for her, operating the lantern so that the slides are 
seen, if necessary, on the reverse sidoft.of the screen under purdah 
conditions. Very good simple stories arc available for telling 
to children about simple infectious diseases, in connection with 
these lectures and I have heard these slides explained in a very 
amusing and entertaining manner. The lectures can either be 

District Health Officer or by the teacher herself, for 
^ words” is available. The loan of the lantern and 

^ides eh^ld be arranged for, free of cost, by the District 

Now^ that the Punjab Health Week has become a regular 
fuuotion in many localities I think mure use might bo made of the 
health exhibition, by preparing and interesting the school pupils 
in the matter before the actual week. 

Pow schools have yet a corps of Indian Girl Guides. \\'hei'e 
these are formed, praotioal hygiene should be made an important 
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feature of their work, in some form or the other. How to keep 
fhe house clean and free from dangerous insects, how to feed and 
care for young children tlic importance of personal hygiene, etc. 

IJl. School Medical Inspection . — With a teacher taught as 
ill I an<l pupils tauglit as in II, sooner or later medical 
school insjicction should necessarily follow. 1 do not think just 
because the difficulties in connection with medical school inspec- 
tion of Indian school girls are considerable, that we are justified 
in evading the matter. The difficulties which I found are — 

(n) The absence of any real data to helji in dratcing up form 9 . — 
\\ e know what is required by the Knglish Scliool IMedical Service 
and what is arlojited in various American States, from the most 
c.xccllent official publications available for any one interested in 
the larger libraries. A .study of the annual reports of various 
IndiHii Provinces show that t\it little progress, however, has been 
made in scliool medical inspection in India. It is worth reading 
these rejirirts ns well, because they supply’ us with sonic invaluable 
“ don Is. ' Chiefiy I think ‘ don't attempt too much” and “ don’t 
whitown.sh _\our result*.” Still I do think some attempt now 
might be made to introduce medical school inspection in the more 
advanced girls schools in this province. We have a certain 
amount of information available from the- records kept by various 
missionary societies in their girls’ boarding schools. 

(6) Difficulties regarding Staff . — The simjilert form of 

scheme for medical in.spection would, I think, bo a well-qualified 
visiting woman medical officer working in conjunction with the 
local w'oinan doctor attached to a neighbouring civil hospital. 
Very simple facts could be taught at first regnrdinc general deve- 
lopment. nutrition, e^’os, ears, nose, etc. Later perhaps exami- 
nation of heart, lungs, etc. But an attempt should be made that 
whatever work is undertaken should be carried out as accurately 
as possible, so that the fact.-, ascertained could be collected and 
used to indicate lines of further development. I think it is 
important that an attempt should be made to explain the results 
of this examination to the parents. «. e., it would be better to 
take one class m .school, say the entrance class and do the work 
properly rather than obtain inaccurate records of a large number. 
This work should be carried out in school time and should not in 
yolve extra work for the already heavily-worked teachers. In oon- 
junetion with school medical inspection I think we ought to push 
Jather-crafi: In other countries and even in other parts of India 
more and more it is being realised that in order to eel real improve- 
ment jn the health of a family it is neres,sary to interest the more 
edneated members and lectures are held, discussions, meetings, 
competitions oven, are arranged for fathers in subjects relating 
to the h^lth and genera) welfare of their ehUdren. I think the 
pi.stnct Health Officer might well be asked to give such a lecture 
in any locality where school authorities are themselves taking 
up tlie question of their pupils’ health. 
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I am sure you yoursolv«*s will hove many practical sugges- 
tions to offer, and hope the outline I have given may serve as an 
introduction to the experience of other workers. 


INSPECTION. 

By Mi.ss V. G. Bhan. B. .\., 

Assistant J n^perlresft. 

1 want to say quite frankly at the outset tliat I have hud 
very little experience of Inspection work except as an Assistant 
so my paper will he more or less the tale of a wanderer’s adventures 
in some of the village.s in the Punjab. 

To encourage and promote girls’ education tvnd supply efl5- 
cient supervision and foster its growth an Inspectress was 
appointed in 1887. Before this Mrs. Flora Annie Steele, the 
novelist and wife of a Oeputy Commissioner, started and inspected 
girls’ schools in her husband’s districts. The Province could not 
have been more fortunate than in its first Inspectress. Miss Francis, 
who did such splendid and devoted work and established a tradi- 
tion which we all try to live up to. Then in 1905 Eastern and 
Western Circles were established and now after a period of divi- 
sions into spheres of work like those of Inspectors we are back 
at circle.s and have three circles. Central, Western, and the 
Eastern. The former two circles comprise ten districts each 
while the Eastern Circle is formed of the remaining nine district.^. 

Tlie Eastern and the Western Circles are in charge of Inspec- 
tresses and the Deputy J>ircctress in addition to all her other 
heavy duties look.s after the Central Circle herself. Each Circle 
has three Assistant Inspectresses and to eacli of them are allotted 
three districts. Of the remaining two districts in which touring is 
both expemive and difficult one is under the direct charge of the 
Deputy Directress, and the other of the Inspectress of the Western 
Circle. 

It will be seen that the women’s branch of the Education 
Department differs materially in organisation from the men’s 
branch. In the latter there is an Inspector at the head of each 
of the five divisions, designated the Divisional Inspector, who has a 
personal Assistant, the Deputy Inspector. Besides, a Divisional 
Inspector has an Assistant in each district — the District Inspector, 
who in his turn has as many helpers as there are tah.sil8. The 
latter are the Assistant District Inspectors. 

That the separation of the women’s branch has been of a 
distinct advantage to female education does not seem to have 
been fully realized. The District Inspector and his staff on 
account of the Pardah system and the prevailing social customs 
was naturally handicapped in his work so far as the girls’ schools 
under bis charge was concerned 
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An Assistant Inspectress is in charge of about 150 primary 
schools and she is expected to inspect as many of them as she 
possibly can twice in the year, and to submit her report about 
the working of each district separately. Her work lies chiefly 
in the country as the majority of .schools under her charge are 
situated in villages. 


To reach these schools is sometimes a problem. Tho first 
thing to be done is to secure accommodation in .some central Rest 
House or a dak bungalow, from which schools within a certain 
radius can conveniently be visited. This is not always an easy 
task. The next difficulty to overcome is to find some sort of 
conveyance to take her to these schools. The big cities may 
boast of then- motor ears and loiries. but here in some of the 
villages one should consider oneself fortunate if a tum-lum or an 
ckka even can be hired. The journey sometimes lies over 
wild, unbroken country or over billy tracks with only footpaths 
to serve as land marks. In such cases you have to make your 
choice between a walk of 10 miles or so or ride using a man’s 
saddle and occasionally not even that. If uixfortunately a mon- 
soon stream bars your way. you had better wade through it. 
d you do not like being carried on a charpoy. If a stretch of 
- or 3 mile.s of a bed of sand has to be traversed you are not only 
e.xpected to walk this distance but to lend a helping hand to move 
along your tum-lmn. If in the event of an accident the return 
journey cannot be completed the same day, put on a smiUng 

face and be content to make yourself comfortable for the night 
in the school building. ® 


It IS not uneommou to find the school situated in the 
centre of a village in a rented buUding from which light and air 
71] n ? dehberately excluded. The laws of hygiene 

s^me buUding may serve as a school 
room in the day time and give shelter to cattle at night, or both 

rini?"' already been 

Sin surprised to find women and 

children gathered together out of mere curiosity to see you. They 

thrwhofe^ time gratings and look hard 

the whole time Their candour is really refreshing. While you 

^0 conducting the Inspection you can hear them^ discuss your 

face, your hoii, and the details of your dress. An Assistant 

Inspectress turns these gatherings to good account by giving these 

tn benefits of educatio n and t“us tri“ 

to make the school popular. 

These simple-hearted women hardly know the distinction 
between an Assistant Inspectress and a lady doctor Many a 
time a woman rushes up to you in the midst of your work a 
baby and implores you to do some thing for her^ and tinrbaok 

d/cs'to swat'”'''"' 
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It is fortunate if you do not wear spectacles, otherwise be sure 
that some old lady, almost blind, will come up to you and ask vou 
for your pair of spectacles. She is too feeble to undertake'the 
journey to a big city. She tells 3'ou that you will be returning 
to it soon and can easily buy a new pair for yourself. 

A village school generally is a one mistress school ; a secoinl 
mistress is only allowed if the number of girls e.xceeds 40. The 
mistress herself has passed the primary’ school onl^- and sometimes 
not even that. Many of them have hardly been out of theii- 
village or seen an up-to-date school. They have neither any 
means nor facilities to improve their knowledge in any wav. A "rent 
deal of sympathy' and patience is required to bring these schools 
to Q proper level. Their standard varies a good deal. An 
Assistant Inspectress takes each school as it is and trios to make 
it take a step forwarfl at each visit, a.s she knows that a long jump 
would be too much for the mistress. Last j-ear in a school in 
which Geography was not being taught, I gave a model lessofi. 
When I next visited it, the mistres.s told me cheerfully that she had 
not only mastered the subject herself, but that her girls were well 
up in it. She asked a third standard girl to start off and the wee 
mite in one breath began to name the villages of her district and 
there was a smile of satisfaction on the face of the mistress. 

To coirect the teaching methods of a mistress is the eliief 
concern of an Asisistant Inspectress. Tliis is done by a friendly 
talk and by giving model lessons for her benefit. The mistress is 
slow to learn but by hammering in your points at each visit the 
effect is eventually reflected in the children. 

Several of these dear mistresses represent the old school. 
They would tell you frankly in their own delightful manner to 
let them live in peace us there will be time enough to introduce 
the new “ fashions” after they are gone and young persons take 
their place. To sliow how simple-hearted these mistresses are I 
will tell you what happened not long ago. In a certain village 
the teacher of u school thought the Assistant Inspectress might 
be coming. The mistress all day long kej)t inquiring from the 
hoys’ school if she had come. Late in the evening she gave up 
all hopes and dismissed the classes. No sooner had she done so 
than H mischievous boy, with a blanket as a coat turned up at 
the school. The poor woman made the best excuse she could, 
and hurriedly tried to collect the children. The supposed 
Inspectress found fault with the registers and her teaching work. 
The woman was on the verge of tears and great was her relief 
and joy to find afterwards that a boyish prank had been 
practised on her. 

The school life of a child begins ut the age of 5 or 6 years. 
How often one comes across mothers who are anxious to get for 
their children, who aix* hardly of 10 or 11 years of age, the 
Sarkari Sanad by which they mean the Primary Certificate and to 
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wliicli they altuch a groat value. The chiM may be jet in the 4th 
or even in the rUil class. Tlie mother pleads as the child is 
consiclerfd to be old cnougli to get married or to rtay at home to 
look after her younger brothers and sisters. After much persua- 
sion the mother reluctantly gives in and lets the child remain at 
school simply to be able to obtain the much prized certificate. 

In spite of all this one feels that girl’s education is rapidly 
progrc.ssiiig. The demand for higher education is increasing. 

With «(cady stops the Department is taking the light of 
cduoation to the remoto.st eorncr.s of the Province. New schools 
are being established and the old ones arc being gradually worked 
uj) to u higher stan«lard. A well conceived policy is being pur- 
sued and jmshed through as rapidlj* as circumstances permit. 
The whole outlook i.s rapidly though silently undergoing a change, 
I>rcjudicc and ignorance i.s beii^g swept awaj*, and a desire for 
knowledge has been created. If there is need for anything to- 
day. it is for more trained teachers and for more and more well- 
equipped and wcll-.situated school rooms. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 

By Miss G. Harrison, B. A. 

I propose to make some general remarks on education and 
then to pass on to |)rofessions for which woman are specially 
fitted and say a word about each. 

The first thing I want to saj‘ is that higher education is not 

separate from or in any way different from the rest of education. 

\\ hatover ideals guide us in education generallj' should guide us 
to the end. W c often think of education ns a process of building — 
it is a handy and easy metaphor. We try to build up the child’s 
character and his knowledge and mould him to fit in his place 
in the great fabric of the state. Now there are buildings of many 
kinds from simple little huts to the statolj’ palaces, but the one thing 
every building must have is a firm foundation and those of us 
who are engaged in college teaching are trying to finish with a 
certain degree of beauty, ornanu at a luf polish a building of 
wliich the foundations have been laid in schools so what I want to 
impress on anj' school teachers here is that wo are relying on you 
and the colleges cannot make a good job of their work unless 
the schools have made a good one of theirs. If in the college 
course wo find the foundations giving way and we have to go back 
and relay them wc have not time to erect a building of any 
complexity or beauty but we have to rush up the plainest and 
quickest we can. 

Now I want to mention one or two places where the founda- 
tions give way. 
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Geoqbaphv. 

Girls in the Intermediate classes do not know where to 
(iud the dilFereiit countries of Europe, they apparently kiuw 
nothing of the British Isles, they cannot draw a map 
of anything from memory and their copied maps are crude an 1 
untidy. Now the teaching of Geography is mostly done in 
the middle classes before the difficulty of language arises. That 
is to say it is learnt in the vernacular, and at a tim : when mem nry 
is most retentive and when things such as map drawing and map 
modelling, employment for the hands, give most pleasure, so I 
think there is no reason why a girl should not have a clear idea 
of the countries of the world, and bo able to fitid places on a m ip. 
Since the exhibition was opened I have been pleased to see in in y 
excellent models of India, many of the Punjab, but I muststillpur 
in a plea for Europe. The Dutch and the French have had a 
share in India’s history and I think it only reasonable that tlieir 
general features should be known. 

Grammar. 

Now I suppose grammar is considered a dull subject or a good 
(leal of drudgery has to be done in connection with it, but I main- 
tain that there is far less actual grammar to learn in English than 
in any other language and that the place to learn it is in school 
when the child first begins to study English, it is far less effort 
to make the child learn verb forms right at once tlian to let her 
pick up habits of savinc, I have went — on the station — which will 
take months of drill to'eradicate later. I do not want to burden the 
child w’ith technical terms but she mu»t know the correct form of 
tlie ordinary common verbs. She must understand that plurals 
arc formed mainly by sound and that some nouns do not take r.v 
just to annoy but because you cannot say them without making 
an extra syllabic. Still more important as there are no intloctions 
to worry her, she must grasj) the principles of order in English. 
She must understand the common sense plan of mentioning the 
thing first about which you .are going to speak and then explaining 
what act the thing or person is performing. She must roulist* in 
fact the difference between saying “ The horse pulls the cart,” 
and “ the cart pulls the horse.” The same applies to the active 
and passive voice. It is not a trick but a pleasing way of c.xpress* 
ing the same thought in a totally different form. 

English is to my mind one of the easiest languages to learn 
and I have had a shot at six others, grunted you get lielp with 
pronunciation but it i.s useless to try and help a girl to appreciate 
beauty of stylo and phrase if she is still in the Intermediate stage 
breathing with the language as a sort of heavy fog or blanket 
which will not let her thoughts emerge. 

Lastly arithmetic — and here I tread delicately, being myself 
no mathematician. But I have heard bitter comila nts of girls 
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wlio di\ itlo by 10 by long division, who niako mountainous and 
unwivld}- fractions when they might be dealing with whole num- 
bers and who niakc decimal points skip like young rams. 

The Science course for Intermediate is very stiff, and very 
long. The students must run to get through it in two years. So 
I do beseech any who are teachers here not to send them to College 
uncertainly staggering upon crutches. 

Now 1 pass on to professions. We hear a great deal of pro- 
fessions for women now-a-days and one of the problems 
for ever cropping up in modern novels is how a woman may 
reconcile the claims of home and the claims of art or business or 
whatever it is for which she has shown a special aptitude. There 
was an Antcrican lady in Europe this last summer at a meeting 
in Belgium of the World-federation of University women, who 
claimed to have brought up four children and to have been the 
right hand uian in her husband's business the whole time without 
detriment to the children or the business. That is as may be. 
Tliere are exceptional women who make excellent lawyers or politi- 
cians but I consider that as a general rule for a married woman the 
hist call is that of home, particularly when ihc children are below 
ten Then it is that the principles of self control— of consideration 
for others — of the difference between things wldch are yours, and 
things which are riot yours — of obedience — of right doing and wrong 
doing have to be taught. These principles cannot be taught unless 
you have first learnt them yourself and that is where the hostela 
attached to schools are most useful. I find Indian girls 
very casual and what I should call ' undisciplined”. They expect 
to come to meal.s whenever they like — they leave chairs, bats and 
balls whenever they have used them — not to mention orange peel 
and banana skins. All this means extra and unneoessarv work 
for the servants, and a girl will never run a tidy and comfortable 
home if she bus no sense of time or place. That is one of the 
many lessons to be learned from living with other girls, and it 
is far more important than facts from books, and I am sure every 
one who has to do with boarders has realised what a tremendous 
opportunity it affords of leaching by example all tho things that 
make for law and order in life. Parents often used to tell me when 
1 still had High classes that the most important thing a girl should 
learn was cooking. I ventured to disagree profoundly and always 
told them so. Cooking can bo done by a person of little skill 
judging by my own experience and 1 regret to say of little 
character, but the making of a home and the upbringing of children 
is a task making the greatest demands on all faculties and testing 
all one’s powers, and yet it is learnt only by practising all manner 
of little penances day by day and there is unfortunately no course 
defined. Some can never say we have finished the course. At the 
risk of boring you I will here rend a short piece of Ruskin which is 
still very much to the point : 

** But the woman’s power is for rule, nor for battle, and her 
intellect is not for invention or creation, but for 
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swoet ordering, arrangement, and decision. She 
sees the qualities of things, their claims and their 
places. Her great function is Praise : she enters 
into no contest, but infallibly adjudges the crown 
of contest. By her office, and place, she is protected 
from all danger and temptation. The man, in his 
rough work in the open world, must encounter all 
peril and trial : to him, therefore, must he the failure, 
the offence, the inevitable error : often he mu.st be* 
wounded, or subdued ; often misled ; and always 
hardened. But he guards the woman from all this ; 
within his house, as ruled by her, unless she herself 
has sought it, need enter no danger, no temptation no 
cause of error or offence. This is the true nature of 
home — it is the place of Peace; the shelter, not only 
from all injury, but from all terror, doubt and divi- 
sion. In so far as it is not this, it is not home: so far as 
the anxieties of the outer life penetrate into it, and 
the inconsistently-minded, unknown, unloved, or hos- 
tile society of the outer world is allowed by either 
husband or wife to cross the threshold, it ceases 
to be home ; it is then only a part of that outer 
world which you have roofed over, and lighted fire 
in.” 

” I believe, then, with this exception, that a girl's educa- 
tion should be nearly, in its course and material 
tud%^ , the same as a boy’s ; but quite differently 
directed. A woman in any rank of life, ought to 
know whatever her husband is likely to know, but 
to know it in a different way. His command of it 
should be foundational and progressive ; hers, general 
and accomplished for daily and helpful use. Not 
but that it W'ould often be wiser in men to learn 
things in a womanly sort of way. for present use, 
and to seek for the discipline and training of their 
mental powers in such branches of study as will be 
afterward.** fitted for social service ; but. speaking 
broadly, a man ought to know any language or 
science he learns, thoroughly — while a woman ought 
to know the same language or science, only so far 
as may enable her to sympathise in her husband’s 
pleasures, and in those of his best friends. 

Yet, to observe, with exquisite accuracy’ as far as she 
reaches. There is a wide difference between elemen- 
tary knowledge and superficial knowledge — betw'een 
a firm beginning, and an infirm attempt at compas- 
sing. A woman may always help her husband by 
what she knows, however little ; by what she half- 
koowe, mis-knows, she will only tease him. 
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And indeed if there were to be any difference between 
a girl's education and a boy s. I should say that of 
th? two the girl should be earlier led, as her intellect 
ripens faster, into deep and serious subjects ^and 
that her range of literature should be not more, 
but less frivolous ; calculated to add the qualities, 
patience and seriousness to her natural poignancy 
if thought and quickness of wit ; and also to keep 
her in a lofty and pure element of thought. 

Now I pass on to teaching and I do not propose to say very 
, o" to point out that an Indian woman 

tcacliei' «>ccupies a unique position in the world 

paid abourth^ times as much as men in similar work with the 
' rHf>iHnns Plcusc do not think I disapprove of this. I 

artl’ut I thhal it vaniHiving up to. It means that women 

teachers in India are a picked body-they have a 

. ..v. thnir ImncU They are at prci^ent conscious of their im 

porl ince but I think they nhght perhaps bind themselves together 
more -ind stimulate each other's interest in literature, art politics, 
oller.i movements of all sorts, and particularly by intercourse 
keoi) 1 tie ideal of service ever before their eyes, ^" ^his connection 
1 should like to sav a word about the League of Nations work. 

It has been suggested that the League programme should he kept 
specially before all schools in England and I think that might he 
done ill India also. A child is naturally a very fnen^y soul and a 
cood deal may be done towards building up an atmospheie of 
fs orld peac^ b^ instilling into them the idea of their counto’ being 
uno a.mmg others and having a special task to accomplish m the 
world in fricndlv co-opcration with the rest of the world. In 
this way the teacher may do a little towards preserving ^bo world 
from tlio liorrois of war. looking nearer home in India from the 
very real horror of communal strife. It seems to me impo^ible 
tiial the commradeship existing between all sects and classes 
in schools should not bear fruit in later life. 

I now pass on to the third profession about which f wish to 
sneak I have purposely chosen those in which women will always 
have pleiitv of scope and in which she can never bo seriously 
rivalled— the profession of motherhood, the profe-ssion of teaching 
and lastly the profession of sick-niirsing. I had two girls with 
me a year or two back who were both widows and both older 
than the usual High school girls. Being widows life did not hold 
out much enjoyment for them and they had an earnest 
tic desire to improve themselves ami hnd some niche in life into 
which they could fit. I must explain further that they wore not 
specially gifted intellectually and it was obvious to mo that they 
would not be able to pass the Matriculation examination, ihey 
were a problem. However the Lady Reading Hospital and traimng 
school for nurses was then opened in Simla and I was able to per- 
suade one of these girls to go there. She got on extraordinarUy 
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well, showed great sympathy with the patients and thoroughness 
in mere care of them an<l I hope and believe that she l*as thus 
found work which will satisfy her and be of real service in tlie 
country. This seems an example which might well be followed 
by other girls who are not intellectual enough for a college career 
but who desire to find work with companionship, with interest, and 
with security . I have been asked sometimes when suggesting this 
course to others what the status of the nurse will be ? and whether 
sucli W'ork is not degrading ? I venture to think that the status 
of any profession depends on the people in it. If honourable 
women take up work of any kind, it becomes honourable work. 
Kurses were usually uneducated and common women in England 
until Florence Nightingale had the courage to show what an 
honourable woman could make of the profession, and others 
followed her — the same with doctoring. If you read any book of 
the 16th or 17th century you will usually find the “ leecli” spoken 
of in terras of contempt, but no professional men are more ven- 
erated than medicine practitioners of the present daj’. I admit 
it is an arduous profession, but the Director in his opening 
address made an appeal for work from all, and 1 think useful 
occupation is one of the royal roads to happiness. There is still 
among uneducated Indians a horror of hospitals. I have met 
it among my own servants and 1 think it is largely because the 
hospitals for women are largely staffed by Europeans or Anglo- 
Indians and they arc afraid that their customs will not be known 
or respected and I think this fear would disappear if there w'cre 
plenty of hospitals run entirely by Indian women. 

Arising from this I want to mention also Infant Welfare w'ork 

and the running of clinics for mothers and babies. You are all 

thoroughly familiar I am sure with the names of Miss Simon and 

Miss liaynor, an<l appreciate the w'ork that they do in the training 

and inspecting of daia. It is not enough to approve at a distance — 

get your pupils to take up this work or if you have daughters 

get your daughters to apply for training. The Punjab Province 

is wonderfully ahead of other provinces in its plans for welfare 

work. Centres are being -started everywhere, and the District 

Boards are being mo.st helpful in supporting schemes and there 

is ample opportunity for work everywhere and especially for 

women of education and standing in superintending the work of 

the trained dais. 'I'liis w<»rk is not showy — it i.s laborious - it is 

often uphill ns the mouiitnin of prejudice is very high but it is a 

calling that is concerned with the very life of the nation — it lies 

behimi education, Ix'hind schemes of sanitary improvement, 

behind medical inspection of school children, behind nimo.st 

everything and it is one that only women can sucoes.«fully do. 

* 

I must now apologise for the didactic tone I have adopted. 
Speaking ex cathedra is a habit which also grows like every other 
bad habit, but believe me that when I venture to advise I speak 
because I mean it — and I speak to myself os much as to any one. 
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GIRLS’ PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

By Khan Bahaditb Maqbui. Shah, M. A., I. E. S. 

1 feel very strongly on this subject and consider it of para- 
mount importance in our i^rovince at this time. We have made 
great .strides in men’s education during the past four years or so ; 
indeed in some branche.s of men’s education we have beaten all 
the other provinces of India, but in women’s education we are 
lagging far behind. We had 7 28 per cent, of the male popu- 
lation at school last jeur against l O^ 2 )cr cent of the female 
population. We hope to attain the po.ssible maximum in male 
education within the next 5 or 6 years, but can we hope to do that 
in female education e\en in a quarter of century ? No. What, 
then, are we to do? It will not do to let half the population — the 
better half I .should .say — remain sunk in ignorance and supersti- 
tion while the other half marches forward with rapid strides. 
Husband and wife are bound together for life ; an educated hus- 
band and an illiterate wife are like a horse and a buffalo yoked 
together. As a matter of fact even now. it is women who govern 
our households, it is women who control all expenditure at home ; 
it is women who arrange all the different social and religious cere- 
monies whose nante is legion ; it is they who arrange marriages 
for our boj'.s and girls, it is they who attend on, and care for, the 
sick in the family and it is they who bring up and look after the 
children in the most impressionable period of their lives. Tho.se 
of you who have a fairly intimate knowledge of Indian homes, 
must have noticed that where the female section of the family 
is uneducated, superstition reigjis supreme and there is absolutely 
no regard whatever for oven the mo.st elementary laws of health, 
while the hard carning.s of the family are squandered on worthless 
objects. 

It will, therefore, bo criminal oj) our part if we do not even 
now make up our minds to push on the education of our girls and 
women to the best of our power and ability, so that we may at 
least have as many literates among women as among men. It is my 
honest conviction that our {province can never make a real advance 
in civilization until we make up the leeway in female education 
and men and women march hand in hand on the road to a better 
order of things. How this can be achieved is of course a very 
difficult problem and it is unfortunate that no one better fitted 
for the task has come forward to deal with this subject. I shall 
submit one or two suggestions for w’hnt they are worth. My 
observations will, however, be confined to Primary Education ns 

that is the subject of my discourse on this occasion. 

• 

Hitherto wo have been paying very much more attention 
to urban than to rural areas. This was of course quite natural. 
Townspeople are cleverer and more intelligent than village people 
and, therefore, appreciate the advantages of education more than 
their rural brethren. They also know how to ask for a thing and 
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how to get it. Village people, on tlie other hand, are uncouth in 
manners and extremely conservative and apathetic. Moreover, 
it is much more convenient to visit schools in towns which are al- 
most invariably on a railway line or on a pacca road than to vi.sit 
those in villages in the interior of the district, where there is. 
besides, no suitable place for an inspecting officer to put up in. 
Town schools, drawing from a much larger population, are also 
more likely to flonrisli than village schools — an important con- 
sideration for statistical purpose. We. have, therefore, been fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance and multiplying .schools in urban 
rather than in rural areas ; so that while we are opening middle 
schools and even high schools for girls in the towns, w’e are deny- 
ing most of our villages even the humblest means for acquiring 
bare literacy. Are we justified in thi.« policy of giving more and 
more to the Haves at the expense of the Have-nots ? A great 
statesman of England ha.s sai<l that the nation dwells in hamlets. 
This is particularly true of the Punjab, an agricultural province, 
where, besides, rural areas contribute by far the largest propor- 
tion of provincial revenues. Ft is, therefore, essential to devise 
some scheme whereby, without any largo additional burden on 
local or provincial resources, we may be able to bring at least 
literacy within reach of most of the village girls ; otherwise the 
province as a whole wdll remain l)ackward in female education and 
the gulf between rural and urban areas will go on widening year 
after year. Our difficulties are no doubt almost insuperable. 
While in the West w’omen are everywhere employed to teach even 
in boys’ schools — and w'omen are the l>e.st teachers for children — 
here we have in many oase.s to employ men teachers even in girls’ 
schools. Village people who value education only as a means 
of entering service do not see much use in girls’ education unless 
it is confined to, or at least accompanied witli, religious 
instruction. Boys con go to distant town schools to live there as 
boarders but girls cannot even go to an adjoining village to attend 
a school. Neither Government nor local bodies are able to bear 
any large additional burden on account of education, especially 
as the advent of the motor car has, it would seem, made pacca 
roads essential for tlie existence of the province. Co-education, 
with all its dangers and all its limitations, therefore, appears to 
me the only solution of this problem as it at once solves the two 
main difficulties of want of funds and want of qualified mistresses. 
I have accordingly been warmly advocating it, though I have at 
the same time been urging district inspecting officers to try it only 
where the people have full confidence in the teachers and to con- 
fine it to little girls of not more than 9 or 10 years of age. 

In this way hundreds of thousands of little girls can acquire 
literacy without any appreciable increase in expenditure and, 
thanks to the labours and the wealth of the Punjab Text-Book 
Committee, a vast store of interesting and useful literature is 
now being brought into existence and libraries are being provided 
in all middle and primary schools so that these girls will not easily 
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relapse into illiteracy again. Another advantage will be the relief 
it will afford to the Inspectresses who will no longer have to go from 
village to village to inspect these schools, for even with a district 
in.spectress in every district, it would be impossible to pay 
regular visits to village girls’ schools in the interior of the district. 
There will be yet another advantage — a great moral gain— 
for when bovs and girls read together in the same school and the 
girls are more sjiccessful than the boys as. I am sure, they often 
will be. the traditional idea in this country that woman is an in- 
ferior being will gradually disappear and the age of chivalry will 
dawn. This system might, with advantage, he supplemented by a 
sy.stem of grants to religious teachers of the various communities 
on tile lines of the grants paid for adult c<lucation and the pace 
woid<l then be considerably accelerated. 

If co operation succeeds, as I hope it will, then wo shall later 
on need to open a number of middle schools at convenient rural 
cci\tros in eacli <listrict under qualified inistros.scs with .special 
boarding house arrangements for the girls. There will then be 
plenty of local material available for training women for teacher- 
sitip. It is tltereforo not necessary- to deal with the curriculum 
and text-books for girls’ primary schools. 1 feel, however, that the 
present text-books for reatling prescribed for girls’ schools are not 
suitable. Mo.st of the subjects <lealt with in these books are those 
suited for boys’ schools and where subjects suitable for girls have 
been introduced they have not been properly dealt with. In 
Arithmetic I would not tench more than the three simple and com- 
pound rules, a little practice and then easy simple interest. In 
Geography I would confine the teaching to the Punjab, India 
and the barest outlines of the world. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By Mbs. Nanak Chand. 

Trusting to your indulgence 1 have set down a few thoughts 
on this all-important topic in the hope that the 3 ’ may help to 
prepare the ground for some constructive scheme. 

Religion has been defined by some of our ancient and modern 
philosophers to be the search aftor truth. Our Aryan ancestors 
say, “Sntj'am Masti Paro Dharma” which in plain English means, 
there is no religion beyond truth or truth is the highest religion. 
Still others have defined it as the effort of the individual soul to 
get into touch with the Supreme Spirit. Whatever definition of 
religion we may accept there is not the least doubt that religion 
makes an appeal to our highest instinct. We cannot forget 
that men in all times and countries have dedicated themselves 
to the service of God and humanity. 
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Christ, Budlia, Nanak, .St. Francis and many other names 
will occur to the students of History. These men are example.^ of 
the fact that those who devote themselves to the Service of God 
are able to accomplish things which others have not been able to 
achieve. What is it then that make.s men like Budha and Christ 
.Supreme Rulers of tlie hearts of men ? What is it that makes 
kings and emperors follow in the footstep.s of a poor carpenter, a 
cowherd or a fisherman. What is it we ask that makes a single 
individual able to infiiience the lives of thousands of men ? It 
is the religious spirit which manifests itself in these men who lead. 

Religion has reference to our emotional side. 

Religious education, therefore, mu.st develop and train our 
eniolional faculties and an3- education which ignores this highest 
and noblest part of our nature must be regarded as defective. 
A child if it is not taught to be nurciful to tliose who deserve 
mercy and to make a sacrifice of hi-< peisonal comforts in order 
to relieve the misery’ around him goes without the highest form of 
education. You ina\' naturally a.sk wliy instead of being a 
factor of promoting the happine.ss of mankind religion lias 
been the cause of wars, bloodsheds and riots. I need not 
refer to the oft-quoted remarks that more crimes have been 
committed in the name of religion than that of an^- otlier 
institution. The recent communal riots whicli led to serious 
disturbances in cities like Amritsar, Delhi, and Calcutta and which 
resulted in so much lo.s.s of life and jiropertj' are all attributable 
to wrong notion.s of religion. Religion rightly inttrjiretcd, does not 
countenance these things. Not onlj' do I attribute these wars 
and this bloodshed to wrong notions of religion but to the absence 
of provision for the religious training of the j-oung on the right 
lines. For youth is the time when the mind is most impressionable 
and habits are easily formed. Religious education of the right 
kind imparted at this time will help our young people to grow 
into well-disciplined, God-fearing men and women. Instead of 
having fanatics and higot.s amidst us we will thus have men who 
will devote themselves to the service of humanity and will be the 
pride of their land and country. 

The State has so far acted on the principle of religious neutrali- 
ty and therefore no provision has been made for religious studj' 
in schools. Yes, this could be the onlj' right i>olicy to adopt in 
a land where people professing all conceivable faiths arc 
to be found. But this attitude of the State must change now, 
the timc.s cry barlly for a change and old policy must be given up. 

Whatever may be the justification for it in the past we cannot 
ignore the fact that thing.s have much changed during the last 
decade or so. With tlie growth of education, easy means of com- 
munication, and the consequent widening of men’s outlook, the 
old narrow views of religion have also been considerably modified. 
Therefore, it is necessary to take advantage of the changed cir- 
cumstances and make provision for religious education. 
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The difficulty of removing conflicts can be easily overcome 
b^ calling a conference of broad-minded men of all faiths and 
creeds. The problem must be submitted to them for their con- 
sideration. And 1 do not hesitate to affirm that men of all reli- 
gions will come to an agreement in accepting certain well defined 
and well-established truths which are common to every religion. 
And if you ask my honest and candid opinion I must say that all 
religions are one. Says the Bhagwat Oita : — 

All paths are mine. 

From all sides men try to approach me ; I accept the worship 
of all in whatsoever manner it is offered. 

It will not be difficult to draw up a graduated course of 
religious instruction based upon these truths. The teaching of 
thc.se courses must be entrusted to the best paid and best qualified 
teachers on the staff of the college or school. 

No doubt the problem is beset with difficulties but nothing 
is denied to a resolute will and the results achieved will be a suffi- 
cient reward for the labour involved in its solution. 


CURRICULUM OF STUDIES FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS FOR 

GIRLS. 

By Professor Ruohi Ram Sahnj, M.A. 

Indeed. I strongly hold that the laying down of a currioultim 
for girls’ schools is -par excellence a subject w’hich lies entirely 
within women’s own province and that we men may not trespass 
upon it without taking away valuable elements from the fulness 
or all-roundness of the free an»l natural growth of body and mind 
which is the main object of education. In my judgment, the 
matter is so obvious that no two opinions need exist about it. 
Tlie education that may be considered excellent for men may be, 
at best, of doubtful utility to a woman, if she is to play her part 
well as the central figure of a family as also in such other Tsddor 
spheres in the national life of her country, as may be open to her 
inclinations, opportunities and talents. I wish to lay particular 
stress upon the education of girls as a preparation for the duties 
of domestic and social life which await her, because nature has 
made woman to be the centre, the life and the light of the family 
and society. It is there that her presence is most felt ; it is in 
lier role of the queen of the family and the raidant-point of pure, 
healthy and elevating influences in society that she shines to her 
greatest advantage. 
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Now in framing a rational curriculum we must koep'’two con* 
siderations in view. In the first place, wo must be quite clear in 
our mind as to our aim and object in imparting the instruction 
for which it IS intended to lay down a syllabus. In other word.s 
Wo must know exactly what our girls are going to do or what we 
intend them to become after they have gone through the pres* 
cribed course of instruction. The second consideration which we 
must keep in view is equally important. No system of education 
can creaU capacities in a child wliich it does not possess already. 
All that good education ran do for it i.s to provide ample, opporln- 
nines for every one of its faculties to develop to the fullest possible 
extent. It is this end alone which the various educational methods, 
including the latest developments of the Montessori Method, are 
designed to .secure. Our curriculum then should be so designed 
that all the senses of a child receive a fair chance for repeated ex- 
ercise. The senses have been rightly called the gateways of know- 
ledge, but it is important to remember that it is only by constant 
u.se that they acquire the habit, so to .sa> , of remaining open to 
the outside impressions that might happen to reach them. 
Besides the senses, there are certain more complex faculties, such 
as the powers of memory, association, and reasoning which 
must also be trained and developed by repetition. If there is 
one lesson which we learn from the recent educational methods it is 
this : take each faculty which you want to bo developed in a child 
through a scries of suitably designed and properly graded drill 
exercises, in the same way as we do for the development of parti 
oular muscles or limbs. Herein lies the whole philosophy of the 
education of the backward or feeble-minded children. 

In India social customs impose certain restrictions upon 
women from which men are comparatively free. Girls spend s 
great deal more time at homo in the company of their mothers 
than boys of the same ago do. This is an important fact which 
no teacher can allord to ignore. Apart from other things, we muet 
take serious account of it in framing the curricula of studies for 
children of the two sexes. Wo cannot forget that girls do not 
enjoy anything like the same opportunities as are available to 
boys for drawing in impressions of the outside world through their 
sense organs. Their mental horizon and general intellectual 
outfit is, in consequence, found to be more limited than is the oo^ 
with boys of the same age. No wonder that, even among them- 
selves, our girls are not half so active or boisterous or quick- 
witted as boys are. This is a matter of everyday though painful 
observation. 

If girls are not to be left very much behind their brothers, 
something should be done for them during the earlier years of 
their life, that is, before they are old enough to attend school 
and while they are entirely dependent for all their stock-in- 
trade of knowledge or things upon their home surroundings. In 
this oonnoction, will you permit me to submit a few suggestions 
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\^’hioh my experience as a teacher of more than thirty years 
standing entitles me to place before you ? 


(1) My first suggestion is — provide the girls with suitable 
toys and plenty of them. A well-known scientific man is of the 
opinion — 1 hope the ladies will pardon the unchivalroiis character 
•of his remarks — that, taken in the mass, women are not so m- 
tellicenl as men of the same class are. He attributes the superior 
intelligence of boys t«* the fact that they play with spinning toys, 
while the girls, as a rule, do not. I believe niystlf that there is 
a good deal of truth in these oh-'crvatiiuis. From the earth, the 
moon and the other lieavenlv bodies to the tiniest material parti 
cles which the latest scientific investigations have revealed to ns, 
r/:., the electrons, are they not all so many spinning tops, large 
and small, the movement.s of which we men. can understand more 
readily tlian women, because, forsooth we have been play- 
ing with spinning tops, wliile women, as a rule, have despised 
them. 1 am glad in Western countries, things have changed very 
much for the better during the lust half a century, but, I fear. 
Professor Perry’s reiiiurka are substantially applicable to India to- 
day, as they were perliaps applicable to England in the eighteen, 
ciglities when they were first utterctl. Amplifying this idea, 
111*0 need for the provision of more and better toys for girls than 
they can obtain at jiresent becomes obvious. This conference 
may do worse than set to work at once and form u Committee for 
the improvement of the cheaper kind of toys w'hich are sold^ in 
the bazar. Most ''liildren arc too poor to have toy.s of any kind 
at all, but even tho.se that can utford to pmohn.se them often do 
so to the hurt of their artistic tastes and sensibilities. The clay 


toys which are exhibited on the roadside at various fairs (il/efcw) 
are so ugly and misshaped that they cannot be a source of much 
instruction to those who poase.ss them. Do not, 1 pray, let the 
authorities of the School of Art liave any rest so long as a single 
hideous toy is turneti out and publicly exhibited for sale in any 
part of this province. If necessary, let wooden moulds be .sup- 
plied free of charge to the makers of clay toys at the expense of 
the Education Department. It is also time to break the oruel 
monotony of child life by placing now toys before our boys 
and girls, specially clieap mechanical toys. Japan did a good 
deal in this direction during the war and now Germany is working 
wonders by sending us tons of cheap toys. Some of them 
I warn you arc dangerous in the hands of little children, being 
highly combu.stiblc. I am sure there is talent enough in this 
country, but it is waiting for proper stimulus and encourage- 
ment wliich can best come from this Conference. 


(2) Connected with the subject of toys is that of games. 
Too much importance cannot be attached to the playing of games, 
specially in the case of girls, a.s au essential part of our educational 
system. Apart from the importance of playing games as n means 
of healthy physical exercise, 1 wish to draw your particular 
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attention to two other asjjects of it. lii the first place, game.s 
provide us with the meaus of acquiring useful Unowledge of the 
general properties of common objects, tJxat is, their shapes and 
forms, colour, taste and smell ; and whether tliey are liot or cold, 
rigid or elastic, soft or hard, etc., etc. More important still is the 
smooth and graceful co-ordination of muscles wliich can be 
acquired in no other %vuy half so well as by playing suitable games. 
1 tJiink I am voicing the opinion of all ^xrosent here when 1 sa^’ 
that few qualities in women are valued and admired so much as 
gracefulness. 1 imagine that in the graceful evolutions of limb 
and form which accompany dancing lies the charm which makes 
such a powerful appeal to the fancy of men. Dancing is tabooed 
in respectable circles of Indian society, but there are two or throe 
indigenous games which girls may fday and which are, 1 believe, 
aa conducive to the deveioi>ment of graceful movements on the 
part of the girls as dancing. It is for the more ciJighlened 
members of this Conference to rescue such games from tlie neglect 
to which our present day ctlucation seems to have relegated them 
and press them into service again to a higher and better purpose 
than they have ever served before. 

(3) The folklore of the province should be collected, arranged 
and systematized in little books. Xhe real test of knowledge lies 
in the amount of pleasure which it gives to the recipients of it. 
1 have seen children of tliree, four and Uve years keeping up late 
hours, in spite nf the protests ot their parents, listening to little 
stories of not more than half a dozen short eenteuces. They ask 
for tJiese stories to be repeated again and again and they listen 
to them even whoa they are repeated for the fourth or fifth time 
with unabated /.cst. Here is a lesson of deep significance for the 
framers of curricula for our Primary Schools. No lesson that 
does not awaken the interest of a cliild or esoite in him or her, 
a feeling of positive pleasure is of much educational value 1 
know I am u.sing the word curriculum here in a wider sense than 
is usually uttachetl to it. But there seems to be no reason why 
such instruction as the toys, games and folklore provide should 
not form part of a well-considered curriculum for our children. 


:5imilar remarks would also apply to Utile rhymes which may 
often mean nothing but which stiU serve a most useful purpose 
provided they are judiciously selected and used. 


(4) Higher up the educati'inul ladder at the stage when the 
use of the printed page becomes a necessity, i. would surest the 
use, as part of the reading matter for eiemeutary girls eohoob. 
of stories or easy poetical selecUons from classical literature. No 
book for instance, has intiuenoed the reUgious and soc^ Ufe and 
thought of the Hindus a thousandth part of what the Kamayana 
has done, and I cannot conceive of any course of 
least for Hindu girls, from which this gem is excluded. Here 
ire foux- Unes which I once heard my dMukidar singing as part 
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of a long piece in the miflHle of the night aa be was keeping bia 
aocustomed vigil. 

CL. — y cZ-yi^ ty*. 

1 make a present of these lines to the framers of curricula 
for our elementary schools. For euphony, for simi>le, chaste, 
melodioxis diction, as well as for the deep wisdom and sound 
moral instruction which they embody, these four lines are a good 
specimen of what lessons from the Ramayana and other Indian 
olassies may be expected to be. 

I must stop. During the twenty minutes allotted to me, 
I have ventured to throw out a few hints and suggestions towards 
the framing of what I conceive to be a sound rational curriculum 
for our elementary classes for girls. Recapitulating in the few 
words these suggestions may be put thus : — 

The curriculum should be so designed as tb 

(1) develop and train all the faculties and powers of the 

scholars to the maximal limits, 

(2) fit them best for the duties and responsibilities of 

domestic and civic life, and 

(.1) make the acquisition of knowledge a thing of pleasure 
and not a task. 

In conclusion 1 will add that this is only possible when in» 
struction is imparted to the girls through their own vernacular. 
For the majority of girls, both Hindi and Urdu are little better 
than foreign tongues and cannot take the place of the mother 
tongue which alone they use at home and understand without 
effort. Mr. W. Bell, one of the ablest officers who have guided the 
educational destinies of this province, used to say — When Punjabis 
want to show that they are educated persons, they talk to one 
another in English when they address persons inferior to them* 
selves, such as servants, they speak Urdu, but when they talk 
among themselves, then they use nothing but the homely Punjabi. 
It is this homely Punjabi which must be the medium of instruction 
1 © the Cis^Sutlej die trio ts of this proyinoa. 


i 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO A DISCUSSION ON THE MAIN 
AIM OF THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS IN 

THE PUNJAB. 

By Mxss E. M. Edwards, M. A., 

Principal of Kxnnaird College, for Women, Lahore. 

Writers of books tell us that the aim of education should be 
the good life, a sound mind in a sound body, (to use the vocabulary 
of a bygone day) or the perfectly integrated personality, (to us. 
the language of to-day). Heads of Education Departments 
speak as though the aim of education were the reduction of illi- 
teracy. The real, if not the admitted, aim of education for manv 
teachers is to get the girls through their examinations. And 
last, but not least, parents and publicists tell us that the aim of 
the education of girls should be to j)roduce good wive.** and good 
mothers. ' 

Probably we shall all need to coiifes.s that we seldom, if ever 
give thought to the main aim of education. We receive some 
lectures on the subject during our course of training for 
teaching and perhaps we answer a question on the subject in our 
J. A. V. or S. A. V. Examination, but after that we become so 
much concerned with methods of education that we forget the 
heed of an aim. Those who are junior teachers excuse themselves 
on the grounds that they are just small cogs in a big machine and 
that all that is expected of them is that they will carry out orders, 
in fact they often say that it is waste of time for them to give 
thought to the main aim of education, when they are not even 
invited to join in framing the policy of their own schools ; and they 
even say that when they, in their first enthusiasm for teaching, 
made suggestions to their superiors, they were only snubbed for 
their pains. Those who are seniors excuse themselves because 
they are too busy with the routine of administration to think of 
anything so remote as the main aim of education or they blame 
their subordinates, saying that these do not wish to hear of any- 
thing which will involve departure from the comfortable old rut. 
This is a sad picture, perhaps it is overdrawn but I feel we must 
all oonfess it is not entirely untrue. 

It is good that this conference has challenged us to give 
thought for a few minutes to the main aim of our work. Unless 
we take time occasionally to view our work as a w’hole and to 
consider whither we are bound, we shall lose the art of thinking, 
the art of seeing things whole. 

In seeking to clear our minds on the subject of our aim 
in education let us ever remember that the school is only one of 
the influences in the life of the girls. It is true that some boarding 
schools absorb all or nearly all of their pupils' interest and 
consider they have done their work well when they educate the 
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cliildrcn to be as unlike their parents as possible, but parents 
are beginning to resent this. In framing our aim then we must 
remember the homes from which the girls have come, how long 
tliey are likelv to be with us in school ami the hom€*s to which they 
will so after school days are over. We dare not accept another s 
aim as our aim ; each nation, each school needs to think out an 
aim for itself. 

At first I protested against this subject being assigned to me. 
Mv experience of teaching in India has been so short and I have 
served in one institution only. Since my experience is so limited I 
wish to make my paper quite short, so that teachers in different 
types of .schools may be able to tell us their aims for their schools. 

What is our aim in College Education, in High School Edu- 
cation, in our Middle Schools ? What is the aim, and what should 
be the aim, of those who are educating the hundreds of little girls 
who stay in school for one year only ? I have often wondered if it 
would not be wiser to abandon the effort to teach the elements of 
reading and writing to those who will not stay in school long enough 
to become really literate : could we not use this one precious 
year to better advantage if we thought out our aim for pupils 
of this type 1 I shall be much interested to hear the discussion 
of this subject. 

.Although each stage of education and each school may have 
its own special aim, 1 think we will all agree that the main aim of 
education is essentially spiritual. How are we to prepare our 
students to go out to meet a world full of dirt and disease, of 
cruelty, ill -temper, small mindodness, injustice ? Wo shall not 
be equal to our task unless we ourselves are fortified by a belief 
in friendliness, in beauty and truth and goodness and a belief in 
people, that they are capable of responding to these ideals. It 
will be of no avail to talk to the students of beauty, truth, good- 
ness and friendliness unless they see that these things are a power 
in our own lives. We have been reminded in this conference that 
we must begin all reforms with the teacher, not with the text- 
book, so 1 would say that our main aim in education is for us as 
teachers to keep our souls alive. We know full well that the 
schools exist for the scholars, not for the teachers, nevertheless I 
am sure it is right for us to cherish this apparently selfish aim, 
otherwise our teaching will degenerate into mere lifeless routine ; 
work and shrewd parents will question whether it is worth while 
to send their children to bo taught by us even for one short 
year. 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
Bv Mbs. Sircar. 


{Lady Maclagan High and Xormal School, Lahore). 

The prcviovis paper read before us has already shown what 
vast progress has been made iii the training of vernacular teachersv 
I now propose to give you a few stray thoughts as regards the 
future of the training of these teachers. At present there are ;> 
schools giving junior vernacular training and one school at Lahore 
which prepares the girls for the Senior ^ eruacnlar Teachers Certi: 
6cate. Befoie I go further, I would emphasi.se that the policy of 
the Department is towards a literate Punjab. I understand that 
the Men’s Department is working towards providing facilities 
within the next 10 years or so. for every boy of school-going ago 
to get a chance at least of having a primary education. But 
suppose this hope materializes into an actual fact, will it ever be 
possible to call the Punjab a literate Province, when about half 
of its population belonging to the weaker se.'C still gropes in the 
darkness of ilUteracy ? It therefore comes to this that to make 
the Punjab a literate Province, many more girls schools will have 
to be opened to keep pace with boys’ schools. How then xyill it 
effect the training of teachers 1 


As T have said before, there is only one S.V. Government .’gain- 
ing school. This school sends out on an average about 50 teachers 
a year ; of whom about 15 do not take up work away from large 
centres, having only 35 to fee<l the Punjab schools. Past experi- 
ence' has shown that many of these girls do not like to go out ot 
I,ahore. A Ciicle Inspectress recently told the writer that many 
of the schools out in the districts are clamouring for teacl^rs, 
while a number of last year’s pupils of the Lahore Normal School 
are waiting for work at Lahore. One of the reasons is that there 
are very few schools which provide places for their teachers to 
stay in and unmarried girls cannot go and live by thems^ves 
alone, and so the girls from Lahore do not care to go out. Here 
1 must remark that almost all Government schools do provide 
accommodation for their teachers, but private and aided schools 
do not. This being the case, if new schools are to be opened m 
various places to give every girl of the school-going age a chance 
of having primary education, where will the teachers como frotnl 
To my mind, the true chief requirements are proper quarters lor 
the teachers and S. V. Training at more centres than one. ^o\i 
must have noticed that I did not consider the case of J. V. I'rainea 
teachers and the 5 schools giving this training. I he quaUhea- 
tion required for joining the J. V. Training cltws is a 
having passed the V Primary Examination. The traimiig 
is of two years, after which these girls are sent out as 
If education means ” complete living.’’ how can 
teachers to fulfil the task demanded of them. 
selves have bad such a meagre education « Moreover t 
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cxperirnco in the Normal School pIiow^ that most of the first 3’ear 
of the two required for the training are taken up with teaching 
ordinarj' school subjects (other than methods, Psychology of the 
child mind, metliods of mental training, etc.), as Miss Mozemdar 
has alread,y said, if J. V. teachers are to be fitted properly for the 
task of training of j’oung minds, thej' should be at least 3 j’ears 
at the Normal School, the .‘?rd year being taken up for purely 
Normal subjects. Besides, 1 would suggest that there should be 
an lutel igencolest for candidates applying for a scholarship for 
the J V. Iraining. Such a test would eliminate students who 
may Iiave passed the V Primary, but are unfit as trainers of young 
minds. ^ * 


StjUabuse^ Jor the J. V. and S. V. Fxaminationa. 

There being a vast difference between tlie training of boys 
and that of girls, the eyllabuse.s naturally have to be different ; 
such subjects are included as domestic economy, washing, cook* 
ing, sewing, etc There is a special officer in chaige of 
these subjects , But the syllabus contains no Physical training 
or games (as m the case of J. A. V. Examination) suitable for girl? 
schools. The objection is often made that most of the girls’ 
schools have no place for games or phyrical e.xercise. This should 
bo no reason why the trained teacher should not bo ready to take 
T? ^ould such an opportunity occur in any scbool. 

b2 * . attention has recently 

been paid to the health of the school boys and some of the teachers 

.T,) o'* ? '*"‘1 T. have been sent 

S for « further course in Phy- 

sieal Tiaming. The health of the school girls is just as imnortant 

of fh/afn also include such a movement as that 

of tie girl guides I may point out in this connection that onr 

onr ''■"''y® emphasised the need of this movement in 

our schools and Rawalpindi has already taken it up. 

Iibrarie“'’“*p ‘'*“1 ““d use of 

libraries. For larger schools they should bo taught how to feed 

oJ rea'mng amoL'^^r " thus infuloat^he hlbft 

cLTwhen a 3n^ Proper should not 

.«««* leaves school. A spirit of further and con- 

be if the teach *°'‘ ^ infused among the girls and this wiU only 

Of tole .1aX“;Ld‘’“*'*“’^‘t *.*!""* ‘heir work^ 

course a lack of good vernacular literature is a great drawback 

tacher^*' si'ould be utilized properly by the 
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Let M8 now consider the higher training for teachers. There is 
only one private aided school in the whole of the P.injnh which 

pves Junior Anglo-VernacularTraining-TheKiimaird High School 

for girls— and the services it has rendered for 22 years towards 
training of teachers cannot be praised enough. The increase m 
the number of Anglo- Vernacular Girls’ schools and high schools 
shows that there is a steady increasing demand for higher educa- 
tion for girls. This being so. there will be sooner or later a de- 
mand for other Training Institutions giving J. A. V. Training. 
The higher pay demanded by the.se J. A. V. traincil teachers hb 
compared with men, shows that there is a dearth of Anglo- 
Vernacular teachers among women. ^ 


Next come, the S A. V. nnd the B. T. Up to the present all 
A. ^ . and B. T. teachers have had their training at the Central 
Traming College with men. This blocks the wav entirely for 
purdah ladies. Moreover such pupils have to practise in one of 
the girls schools, where the professors are unable to guide them 
and they are thrown on their owm resource.^. But W(^ owe our 
thanks to the Central 1 raining College for taking in girls and doing 
all in their power to make it easy for them to take this training 
If ever we hope to have better qualified teachers of all conimiinitv 
^he hope can only be fulfilled by having a Women’s Training 


Another fact that I wish to present in this connection i® that 
there are hardly a dozen B. T. women teachers in the Punjab. 

But the Department is very sympathetic, and we have to 
thank our D. D. of P. I., for already a move has been made in this 
matter. Government has sanctioned the grunt of r, scholarships 
for S. A. V. candidates, for a class to be shortly opened at the Lady 
Maclagan High and Normal School for Women, and it will not be 
too much to hope that in some near future the B. T. class might 
also be opened as predicted in one of Miss Stratford’s old reports. 

Lastly I touch upon a subject on which a good deal will bo 
said at this Conference, and that is Adult Education. Whether 
the Province is literate or illiterate in the course of the next 10 or 
Ui years, depends a good deal not only on the work of the schools 
but on the individual teacher. The trained teacher should bo aii 
innuenoe within her oirole» to foster a desire for knowledge. If I 
say that a teacher should be more or less a social worker in the 
present state of the province, I would not be far wrong. This 
mostly applies to village teachers. If some of the library books 
and papers are to be used to spread knowledge and a love of in- 
formation, a good deal could bo done towards the problem of adult 
education. Perhaps she could even read to illiterate women 
round about her school sometimes in her spare time. This love 
of spreading literacy in the Punjab can only bo inculcated at the 
training schools or colleges. 
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Finally. I wish to point out thatsome of the things mentioned 
hcic arc not n criticism of the present system, but mere suggestions 
whicli with modification according to the need may prove useful 
at .«omc future time. As 1 am closely connected with the train- 
ing of women teachers I can say from my practical experience 
that in spite of the fact that further progress can be made on the 
lines suggested above, a great advance has already been made in 
this direction. The extent of this progre.ss can be fairly judged 
from the paper read by Miss Mozamdar and I need not go over 
the same ground to waste your time : suffice it to say that under 
the able and kind guidance of our D. D. P. I. who has taken a 
personal interest in teachers and their training tremendous studies 

have been made. 

1 may be excused for quoting the old old saying that “ the 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the world” and the training of 
the future mothers of the province depends a good deal on the 
kind of teachers we train and .send out. 


MUSIC AND ART IN GIRINS* SCHOOLS IN INDIA. 

By Miss J. Martin, B, A. 

{Pathankot.) 


The music of India is not appreciated by the Western ear 
any more than the music of the West is really appreciated in the 
East, and I believe that it is true to say that it is less appreciated, 
because there has been less study of Eastern music by the West- 
erner. It is a mistake to think that Eastern music is crude and 
harsh, violating the rules of harmony, just because the Eastern 
rules <lo not agree with those of the \N'cst. 

Indian mu.sic consists almost entirely of melody, instrumental 
accompaniment being performed in unison, and nnj’ attempt at 
harmony being confined to a continuation of the keynote. The 
theory, also of the music is different. The Indian octave consists, 
like our own. of seven chief tones ; but, while with us it is sub- 
divided into twelve semi-tones, the Hindu theory distinguishes 
twenty-two intervals, varying in duration between quarter, third 
and semi-tones. There are three varietie.s of scales differing from 
each other in the nature of tJic chief intervals. This seems to us 
very complicated and makes the study of Indian music verj' 
difficult. 1 have never made such a stiidy, and so do not expect 
to give a paper on the technical points of it, but will try only to 
show how India’s own ordinary music can be so adapted as to 
be of practical use in school work. 


1 have mentioned some difficulties in the theory and structure 
of Hindu music. Another difficulty is that it is of the minstrel 
type. In olden days, wandering minstrels recounted heroic deeds 
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in son|; to appreciative audiences, who gave physical response to 
the rhythm of the tune, while the singers, creating a sympathetic 
atmosphere, compelled mental and spiritual acquiescence to the 
sentiment of the song. I once attended a gathering, where 
singers from many villages sang hy turn. One singer would sing 
in recitative style, joined at intervals by a chorus of other voices, 
which by repetition and accent emphasized the theme. The 
large tent was full of people, but so quiet that no sound was heard 
except the voice of the singer, but the phj’sical vibration in re.s- 
ponse to the rhythm of the song was distinctly felt. At the close 
of the song the moment or two of absolute silence, while the 
audience seemed to be recovering from a trance, was more elo- 
quent than the applause after the sOence, which seemed to me to 
be borrowed from the West and not to fit in. 

The recitative stjde »ised by good singers allows for great 
variety of time and expression, but it would be extremely difficult 
to get the same effect in concert singing. Even to approach it, 
it would be necessary to create a rhythmic atmosphere, with such 
marked gradations of sentiment as to emphasize the required 
modulations of time and tone. The primal necessity in Indian 
music of having the whole body respond to the sentiment suggests 
interesting possibilities in its use in the school room. 

I had been in India a number of years before I could appreciate 
real Indian band music, or think that it was anything but a jumble 
of sounds. This was probably because I had only heard bands 
Which tried to adapt Western tunes, such as, “ My father ajid 
mother were Irish,” and ‘‘Home Sweet Home,” to Eastern musical 
time and metre, also without first tuning their instruments. One 
night I attended an Indian wedding, an<l from the roof of the 
house, where the women were gathered, looked down on the 
crowd of men guests, wlio were listening to a good Indian band 
playing real Indian music. Jt seemed to me that I could feel 
the* vibrating response of the audience even at that distance, 
and after a while 1 caught the accent, syncopation, and regularity 
of concussion which caused the sympathetic and rhythmic res- 
ponse from the listeners. And harmony was there, with measures 
made up of full and fractional counts, and variations in time and 
melody, but which always centred around and returned to the 
main theme. Such music would be too complicated to use in 
school work, and would have to be .so simplified for practical use, 
as to rob it of what is consitlered to be necessary to real good 
Indian music, but surely it would be worth while to make on 
effort to secure the same rhythmic response on the part of the 
children. 

Hbythm is a basic principle of Indian music, and it seems 
to bo born in the Indian child. This is a great inheritance, and 
it gives a good basis for teaching music and games to school 
children. In the practical West, rhythmical songs and games are 
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taught in echools to develop the senpe of rhythm. One has only 
to watch n groxip of Indian village children to realize that rhythm 
is the basic of most of their games-- at least games for girls. A 
double purpose would be served if more use coiild he made of these 
games in our schools, for not onlj’ j)hysicnl exercise is obtained, 
but the sense of rhythm is developed with more exactnes.s. 
English games are sometimes taught to children, and thej’ have 
a certain value. “ Go in and out the window ” or its transla- 
lafion, might almost be styled a motion song rather tl>an a game. 
In such games as ‘ Drop the handkerchief’" there is little physical 
exercise, and the tendency is, if the choice is left to the children, 
tlint a fc-w p»..puliir children repeotetlly get the hanrlkcrchicf, 
while the unpopular ones stand through the game with no 
chance of taking part. In such games the teacher, with a little 
tactful direction, can teach unstifishne.ss in the choices made. 
I consider some In<lian games superior to these and similar games, 
and they have more appeal to the Indian child. Such games 
as “ Asan bcriAn nun jana. Sad^ rui pinjda,” not only give 
pleasure, but develop physically, as w-ell as emphasize rhythm, 
and they, too. have an educative value. There is one thing to be 
avoided in this and similar games. If two girls are experts nt the 
game, the other chililrcn are inclined to allow them to do all the 
action part of it, w'hilc they themselves stand in a circle, olap 
their hands, and sing. Both parts are valuable, but the children 
should bo taught to do the action part by turn. This is truo, too, 
of another game, “ Kade te pind hegk, bhajii chal ghori.” This 

one or two only' to perform comes down from 
the old minstrel idea. These games o.an be made of great practical 
value, if. ns I have said, the action part is done by t\»rn. Children 
arc often sliy about taking part in these games, when other.': 
can perform the action part more gracefully, but such children 
really need practice more than the more expert ones to devc 
lop .suppleness and grace of movement, as well ns physical 
fitness. There arc games, however, in which all take an equal 
part, such as Chhe chhamundri ho, TerA kaun bich&rA ho,’l 
and S&do vere b, variya badimt mor.” These games are 
splendid both for physical culture, and the development of the 
rhythmic sense. 

Wo turn now to consider voice culture by the use of songs 
in the school programme. In this it seems to me that a modifioa 
tion of the Indian ideal of good singing would onltivato voices 
more pleasing to listen to. It may be that my ear has not vet 
been trained to appreciate what is considered good singing in the 
Last, owt I would like to illustrate what I mean. I was passing 
through the streets of a town one day, and heard an Indian music 
teacher give a voice lesson to a pupil. I stopped and listened for 
a w hile in order to analyse the difference in method and quality of 
tone used, as comparcnl to our music. The chest tones were used 
oven in the high notes, and the runs and trills and quavers showed 
great skill and voice development. The teacher was most exact 
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as to the tone required, and the result was not unpleasant but 
^oh tones could only be used by trained voices in solo singing 
When chest tones are used by a concert of untrained voices, the 
result 19 a harsh sound which grates on the ear. I remember once in 
a Convention, three men sang a Panjabi song pitched in a high key 
each shouting at the top of his voice, using only chest tones and 
^e sound was so painful that I had to put my fingers in my ears 
From remarks made later, I found that Indians, who knew good 
music, considered the singing as crude and ludicrous as I did. 
An uncultivated voice will draw the chest tones up at the back 

and this makes a har.sh sound without resonance. 
I believe that an effective modification can be made in the singing 
voices used by our school children which will bring more pleasant 
results. May I illustrate ? We held a Teachers’ Conference 
recently in Pathankot, and the Avalon High School girls gave 
an evening programme of Indian songs to the accompaniment 
of Indian musical instruments. Afterwards, many said to me, 
“ How do you get rid of the harshness shown in the voices of most 
school children?” I told them that we hod made no special 
effort, but that in singing English songs they learned to use head 
tones, and that when they bad once learned to use them, they 
did not go back to the use of the chest tones even in singing 
Indian tunes. It is not necessary to teach children English 
songs in order to teach them the use of head tones. I find that 
even the little children know what I mean when I say. 

Mithi kwkz se gana. In the middle of the programme to which 
I referred, a girl who had recently come from a Vernacular school 
sang a solo. She used only chest tones, and her singing may have 
been more nearly ideal Indian singing, but I believe that the more 
melodious voices of the chorus had a more pleasing effect upon 
all who listened. With the accompaniment of Indian instruments 
the chorus singing seemed to bring out the melody of the Indian 
tUDM. Some one may say, “ Ah! but that is not real Indian 
music.” If more practical and more pleasing to the ear for con- 
cert singing, why could it not be made to be considered real Indian 
music ? As a matter of fact, singing in concert is not Indian, but 
that is what we want in school music rather than solo singing, and 
why not work for more pleasing results? Also, why not make use 
of a larger number of the many good Indian tunes, by adapting 
them for use in the school room ? 

Another characteristic of Indian music has a great appeal, 
and could be made use of in selecting tunes to be used, and writing 
songs appropriate to them. There are tunes to bo sung only in 
the morning, and morning songs might be written for them ; 
other tunes are sung at noon-tide, and others in the evening. 
School songs composed, suitable to be sung to those tunes at the 
proper time of day, would be very popular. 

Indian music for schools is as yet a field almost untouched, 
exoapt that a good many mo^on songs have oitheir been translated 
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from tho EngUsli. or better, written in the vernacular with Indian 
setting. These are valuable in developing the imagination, and 
HU have a great educative value. A great work in the preparation 
of Hcliool songs waits for those who have talent, and not only 
understand Indian music, but the necessity of a practical modi- 
fication of it to meet a need in the modern Indian school. 

I would like here to make a digression and mention another 
need closely related to concert singing in the school room, and that 
is the need to teach the art of concert reading. When in China, 1 
visited a girls’ scliool, where the morning lesson was read in concert 
and beautifully done. They told me that in the Chinese language 
the use of a syllable in a high or low tone oftenchangesthe meaning, 
so e.xact tone is very necessary. As a result of this, great care is 
taken to pronounce the syllables e.xactly together, and the differ- 
ent tones and modulations in exact concert make a very pleasing 
effect, in India (perhaps this, too, is tho result of the wandering 
minstrel idea) when concert reading is attempted, each one seems 
desirous of going liis own way, with disastrous results. 
Singing and reciting poetry in concert should help in teaching 
effective concert reading, and the jisychological effect of this is 
educative in teaching better team work. The Indian has another 
enviable gift whicli has never been developed in the school room, 
and that is the gift of improvising in song and rhyme. I have 
heard villagers improvising recitative tunes in singing words that 
had little meaning, as they travelled a dark road ut night, singing 
to keep up courage in real or imaginary danger. You can give 
some cliildron tunes, and you will find that they are able to 
improvise a little rhythmic song os they sing the tune, or, in some 
cases, they can improvise a tune to a rhyme. This gift could be 
developed along with the impromptu drama now so popular, in 
the school room. 

India dues not need to borrow her music from the West. 
There is a vast store of music in tunes that should be conserved for 
the needs of the future by those who have talent, and also a vision 
of the possibilities of their use, not tho least use being in oidmg 
to educate the children in the school rooms of India. 

T/et us now take up the discussion of Art in tho school-room. 

The Art of India is of the past, and unlike musio it has, for 
the most part, been left to the post. During the time of the 
Moghul kings, under their patronage, the art of painting develop- 
ed greatly, ^ome portraits and miniature illustrations of that 
time show excellent work, even wall painting can still be seen in 
some old buildings. Religious zeal, romantic adventure, and 
impassioned song inspired expression in colour and architecture, 
which developed to a high degree of perfection under these 
kings. 

Art had not been held in high esteem by the ancient Hindus 
and the encouragement of these Jungs had put it on a now basis 
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with possibility of such development as is found in other countries ; 
but the decline of popular taste brought about a decay of artistic 
achievement, and at no time since has there been anything 
to compare with what was accornplishcfl during the time of 
the Mughal kings. 

Countless old illustrations of Hindu mythology can be seen 
in museums. In them ‘ human form is conventionalip’.ed. hut 
thej' are full of characteristic pose.s of man and beast. Tuo things 
which are considered necessary to good art are lacking. ])erspective 
and depth. AH the figures staiifl out more or less in a «traiglit 
line in the foreground. Von will find th<* elephant and the pea- 
cock much the same in size, the tiger is the most prominent thing 
in the jungle in which it is supposed to liide, while a temple is 
little smaller than the ]ierfectl\' rounded hill upon which it stands. 
All the details of the picture are crowded into the foreground, with 
perhaos the doubtful advantage of leaving much to the imagina- 
tion ! 

For the most part art has been relegated to the past as merely 
related to the traditional happenings and times of the gods. It is 
not that artistic sense is lacking, but it has not been related to 
every day life. Nature’s beauties <lo not have the appeal to the 
Indians in general that they have to the .lapanese. who seem to 
live near to Nature’s heart. .Tapanis like a picture, wiih jjic- 
ture.sque houses an l gardens fitting in with a landscape unustndly 
beautiful, and the Japanese arc abh- to picture beauty in a way 
that appeals. 'I'hey see beauty and are able to make others 
see it. In contrast to the beautifully neat, though simple, homes 
in Japan, the Indian house, speaking in genera), seems only a 
place to exi.st. Few towns in India can boast of striking features 
of artistic and architectural intere.st. Ambitious builders suc- 
ceed in piling up structure too ornate to satisfy the requirement of 
Art. This goes to show the need of the education of the artistic 
sense in the children of our schools. It is not that there is not 
beauty in Nature as .se.cn in India to inspire, Nowhere in the 
East is her colouring more vivid, and frequently, in contrast, the 
softest and most delicate tints are caused by atmospheric con- 
ditions. With such variety of beauty, there are unlimited pos- 
sibilities in the training of future artists. 


But a beginning must be made in creating a love for the 
beautiful. I spent a summer in one of the sacred cities of India 
where the thought of the people is constantly turned toward 

religious devotion. During the rains, the sunset clouds showed 

wonderful colouring in beautiful shades. We 

during the day. and walked out at eventide to enjoy Nature a 

wonderful picture book. I watched the people going to their 

homes from their work to see if there was any If 

faces to tlio beauty about them, and during the summer, 

only one raise his eyes to look at the beauty of the sunset as he 
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plodded along. In one school where T was a number of years 
ago, I used to try to get some response to the beauty of the sky 
at sunset from the girls, but it seemed to have little appeal — 
there were no Japanese among them ! 

But there has been a change during the past few years, due 
partly to a larger outlook on life, and partly, may we say, to the 
teaching of drawing and colour work in schools. In Pathankot 
we have wonderful views of the snowy ranges, and their beauty 
in the sunset glow beggars description. The school girls often 
express their appreciation of the beauty. One girl in a letter 
said that the mountains seemed to be covered with silver sheets, 
while the glaciers were silver streaks running farther down the 
mountain sides, and (as another said) at sunset the silver turned 
to gold. She added, “ When a girl gets homesick, the best 
remedy which the others can suggest to her is to go and look at 
the mountains 

Let a child draw a flower, and got the right shades in colour- 
ing and all flowers will then bo more beautiful to her eyes. For 
a number of years I have been interested in a picture competition, 
where prizes were offered to the pupils of the Panjab Sunday 
Schools for the best picture illustrations of chosen lessons. The 
prizes were offered in order to find some talent in India 
to illustrate Bible stories with Eastern setting for Imlian children. 
The response has not been very encouraging, although within the 
past two or three years better pictures have been shown, which 
proves that there has been improvement along this line. 

The practical piirposo of teaching art in schools, and later in 
Schools of Art or Design, is not only to increase the appreciation 
of art. but to realize the market value of better design in 
workmanship, and a marked improvement in the articles made is 
seen, which brings craftsmen into touch with wider markets. 
At the British Empire Exhibition the different Provinces displayed 
a diversity of exhibits characteristic of the different parts of 
India. Typical handicraft products were shown, while the ex- 
hibits from the Arts schools introduced to Western notice the work 
of modern Indian artists. The displays attracted many visitors, 
and the majority of the exhibitors expressed themselves as well 
satisfied with the result, especially in the receipt of orders 
which they received. The introduction of many of India’s 
characteristic products to Western buyers will, it is hoped, serve 
to open to her new markets, increasing in number as the value 
of her products increases. 

The Technical Institute of Srinagar has done much to 
develop and standardize the wonderfully artistic handiwork of the 
Kashmiri. The ability of Indian women, who have been taught 
to make hand embroidery, is not excelled in any country unless 
it be China. The chief lack is in their ability to exoute original 
designs, which are true to nature if flower designs, or attractive 
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if conventional ones. The teaching of drawing and colour work 
in the schools will very quickly develop this ability with such apt 
pupils. 

The Indian loves colour, and has the gift of imitation to a 
marked degree. He al.so ha.s imagination, which is so necessary 
in developing original as well as characteristic designs. Initiative 
to carry out original invention and <lcsign can only conic with 
practice. 

Such display.s of handiwork as are seen in this Educational 
Exhibition emphasize future possibilities, u hicii will fully repay 
all effort that has been ma<le to improve Art in the sclioofs of the 
Panjab. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE PUNJAB. 

By Maui.vi Mohammad Iqbal Safi, 

Headmaster, Dijkote, Dintrict LyaHimr. 

.Vdult Education is a recent movement in India, and has not 
been conducted on a very large scale as yet. Our.s i.s a country 
in which the vast majority of the peojile are handicapped in th«‘ir 
private lives through ignorance. They cannot read or write, 
and are con.sequently shut off from sotirce.s of information which 
could everywhere be made available through the agency of the 
printing press. They are entirely dependent for information 
regarding events and affairs on any one who poses to be a preacher. 
It is, moreover, unfortunate that those who consider it their 
patriotic duty to inform the illiterate masses con6ne themselves 
to political affairs, and even in this direction their views are crude 
and unbalanced. 

The majority of the population of our country reside in 
villages, in which the ordinary daily life requires a good deal of 
improvement. 

• 

The country is progressing towards self-government in w’hich 
the greater part of the administration is entrusted to the repre- 
sentatives of the people, who in order to select their best men 
must be w'ell-informcd. It is, therefore, incumbent upon the 
people that they should understand and realise the rights and 
obligations of citizenship. 

Different terrible epidemics spread every year in the country 
and cause great havoc. Besides, there is a large amount of 
infantile mortality. These losses are due to the ignorance of the 
principles of sanitation and child welfare on the part of the 
people. 
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TIu' |iiH'\ alriico of siHicrstitious beliefs, strange rites and customs 
indicate the ignorance of the grossest kind in which thousands 
of «nir countrymen are steeped. These could be effectively 
removed by instructing the masses. 

The general spread of literacy among the adults would also 
lead to the universal education of the children. 


In order to light this prevailing illiteracy and ignorance, we 
have to educate the adults who have not been favoured with 
opportunities for using the .schools and thus t^enefiting by the 
advantages of education in their younger day.s. 


Some considerations regarding the .selection of matter are 
WWto advisable. Unless the subject matter arises out of 
teach. the present life-conditions, and is so presented 

that it becomes an actual part of the people’s experience 
in hi.s daily life, it is of little In.sting value to him. Our 
aim is that the pupils should not only fit successfully 
into the life round about them, but we desire that they should 
improve the physical, social and moral condition of the village. 
This will mean that the teacher should determine what are the 
present .shortcomings in the performance of daily duties in the 
method of living in the community, and should endeavour to dis- 
cover how these may be dealt with, and the conditions improved. 
This would involve a study of the present prevalence of disease, 
its cause and prevention, how- better health might be maintained, 
how present methods in agriculture and industry can be bettered! 
how the community can work in closer co-operation and har- 
mony, and how social and moral conditions can be improved. 


Adults require a special curriculum. It should bo practical 
N»tuw of ®®*f'sufficient than the ordinary currioulum 

Work. Schools. If the books are of 

. the right type, they would greatly help the 
teacher in keeping his pupils together, and securing their active 
co-operation The currioulum should include, since our aim is 
literacy, tlie three essential subjects— Reading, Writing and Aritli- 
metio. Ability to read simple prose, to transcribe, and to write 
from dictation, a knowledge of the simple rules of arithmetio 
together with oral practice in compound rules such as the pupils 

are likely to find useful in every Hay life, should be the^aims 
in any course of study for adults. aims 


The only books avadable are those prepared for children in 

N.tu« of obviously both on account of 

matter and their elementary style un- 

i ♦u ^ requirements of the grown-up scholars 

who though illiterate, have a more advanced intoUigenoe and 
greater experience than the children. wmgenoe and 
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The hooks written for this purpo.■^e should contain talks on a 
variety of interesting and useful subjects such as acrriculturc, 
hygiene, co-operation, elections and franchise. 

To meet the requirements of adult education, the following 
Material may be suggested : — 


(«) Public health and personal hygiene ; cleanliness of 
person, home and village ; ventilation ; wells and 
water supply ; common diseases, how to avoid and 
how to remedy them. 

(6) Care of children, cleanliness, food, clothing, common 
ailments, infantile mortality, its causes and pre- 
vention. 

(c) Education and General Knowledge ; .selectcfl topics 
dealing with people and activities in other lands ; 
outstanding periods and evcnt.s in the liistory of 
India ; the practical lesson of history ; the rights 
an<l obligations of citizens ; Government ; educa- 
tion. its advantages, scope and cost ; education 
for leisure, hobbies, education in India as conipare<l 
with other countries ; the Education Department 
and its work. 

(</) Agriculture. Improved methods and implements, 
wheat, cotton, sugarcane, selection of .seeds, care 
of cattle in health and in sickness, improvement 
in breeds, veterinary hospitals, demonstration farms, 
the agriculture college, the agricultiinil depart- 
ment and its work. 


Other departments could furnish Byllabuscs equally interest- 
ing an<l comprehensive, e. g., Irrigation, Forest, Imhistry. C’o- 
operative Credit Societies, Railways, etc., and lectiire.s conhl also 
be prepared on road.s, communications, trurle, local resources, 
arboriculture, and currerit events. 

There are two principal ways in which the adults can be 
.>reftni. educated : — 

1. By means of schools, specially started for this purpose, 
of which the chief aim should be the removal of illiteracy. 

2. By means of easy informal talks or lectures which should 
serve to impart useful information on various subjects and seek 
generally to widen the mental horizon of those to whom they are 
i^ddressed, 
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Both metljocls have their own and should, wherever 

possible, be cmjiloycd to supplement each otlier. 


Appreciable attemjjts have been made in the Punjab to open 
night schools for adxilts. These schools have 
School*. been attached to the Government. Mtinieipal, Private, 

and Denominational school*. an<l teachers in all these 
institutions have been calletl upon to take turns in conducting 
these classes. Every Normal School too has an adult class at- 
tached to it. in which selecte<l pupil teachers are called upon 
to work. 

The housing diflieulty has been solved by holding the adult 
classes in t he evening in the ordinary school buildings. In villages, 
where no day schools exist, the Co-operative Department has 
been requestetl to opeit and maintain adult .scliools with the help 
of special grants aw’arded for this purpose. 


The aim should be to give recrtiits a clear six months’ work 
in order that, at the end of that period, they shouhl 
and cither literate or on the highroad to it. There 
S(^”ions."" should be two terms, one for the winter, and the other 

for the svimmer. 'J'he winter term might suitably 
begin in the month of October or November as the 
autjimn crops would, by then, have been reaped. As this season 
gives the best oj>j>ort\inity for concentrated work, the pupils 
should be exjiected to attend school during this term for two hours 
flaily on six days in the week. During the summer term exclud- 
ing vacation the school might be open on, say, two days in the 
week, when the pupils who have attained literacy or nearly so, 
should read and w’ork under the general guidance of the teacher. 
The nctuni tiim* of instruction should be fixed with reference to 
the convenience of the pupils. These terms and sessions would 
probably be found suitable to both urban and rural conditions. 


M elhod of T eachxng : — It i.s clear that adult pupils will progress 
at a different rate than do school children. When once the 
rudimentary ground work has been covered, the teaching should 
be largely individual. In the case of adults, the primer should 
be dispensed with altogether. It has two obvious disadvantages. 
First, the teacher is likely to think that even if he spends 
three or four months over it, his work would be considered com- 
mendable in view of the fact that an average boy requires more 
than a year to work through the same stage. This is an entirely 
erroneous opinion. An average adult should not, and in practice 
does not, provided the instruction is imparted on sound lines, 
take more than six months to become literate. The second dis- 
advantage is that the scholar on finding that he oannot master 
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the primer in two months, concludes that the task is an 
impossible one, and gives it up in disgust and despair. There- 

work of recognising letters and their .simple 
combinations should be done on the blackboard and as soon as 
the scholar can read simple words like dir, gaz, jina, khana they 
should bagin the first Adult Reader. 

Rafiq-i-Zeinindar by K. B. Sheikh Nur Elahi, Inspector of 
Schools, Lahore Division, is a very useful book, especially pre- 
pared for the adult pupils. It has been divi^ied into three graded 
parts, and deals with the topics of practical life in the villages. 

“lo persuade people to junior night schools, the inspecting 
Workers officers might seek the help of a local zamindar, 

lambardar or zaildar of the Ilaqa. It is curious to 
note that most of tliese people, too, are illiterate, and apathetic 
towards education. Where a literate zamindar is found, the 
ta.sk of enlisting student.s becomes easier. Local tnaulvis- and 
of mosques are also men of some influence, and their 
help proves useful in this matter. Retired Government servants 
should also help the members of Education Department in the 
carrying out of this propaganda. Further agencies, private and 
public like the Pancfaayats, Anjunian.s and Sabhas should also 
take this duty on themselve.s. 


TeacLen. 


Teachers in the various public and private schools have been 
carrying on the additional work imposed on them 
by the adult classes. In the Di.strict Board areas 
they are the Board School teachers. Care should be taken in 
selecting the be.st men. The success in adult Education de- 
pends mostly on the personality of the teacher without whose 
cnthusiasin we can expect nothing. Talk about the notability 
of the work is fairly serviceable in the beginning but experience 
.shows that it can never become a lasting stimulus. A poorly 
puiil teacher like the average honorary worker in an adult school 
may and does, pardonably enough, expect some more tangible 
reward than the goodwill of the headmaster or the Ri>proval of 
his conscience. For this purpose the Department ha.s sanctioned 
an allowance of Rs. 5 for each literacy certificate obtained by the 
adalt pupils. This remuneration though by no means pro- 
)>ortionate to the nightly labour of an adult school, is likely to 
prove a .sufficient inducement for the under-paid teacher. The 
characteristic of an adult school i.s that the work in it should be 
kept at high pres.sure. Any dilatoriness would prove to be fatal 
to the entire organisation. The school work should also be sup- 
plemented by lectures and clubs, for by means of these, you can 
hope to carry the light to a large number of people. 

The headmasters and teachers have to go from door to door, 
mix with the people and talk to them about the adult 
diffi^cuities classes and advantages of education. Many of the 

teachers have complained that they have thus lost 
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even thnt little recar'l 
from the pnhlie. 


nn.-l respeet that they formally received 


■>. No deimuul on the part of the people for receiving edu- 
cation at an advanced age. 


3. The support of the headman of the village is very often 
only half-hearted. He is apprehensive of the danger to his own 
position and authority which the spread of literacy in the lower 
strata might entail. 

4. The poxerty “f the average zamindar and artisan, hav- 
ing no time for him beyond hi.s daily vocation to attend a school. 


5. Koolish apprehensions such as the fear of being en- 
listed in the army. 


0. Inability of one teacher to enlist and to teach adults. 
Lack of interest and even pessimistic remarks of teachers and 
others about the success of the scheme impedes its progress. 


7. Want of funds to finance the scheme on a large sacle. 
The mlult scholars do not feel it inenmbent upon them to provide 
themselves with the bare requirements of learning such as books, 
takhti.s, pens and inkpots. The poor teacher has to supply these 
thing.s in most cases in order to induce the scholars to attend the 
.school. 

8. Cold weather, malaria, festivals, harvest, all these stand 
in tlie way of regular attendance a great deal. 

‘J. Interruption in work due to authorised school holi- 
days is another cause of irregularity of attendance. S<'me teachers 
or sviperintendents of Boarding Houses, have overcome this diffi- 
culty by making their adult schools no-holiday-schools. 


In order to secure regular attendance we have to remember 
that the teacher’s }>er-sonal influence and the efficiency of his 
work will ensure success. If the touching is gooil, and the scholars 
feel that they are progre.ssing day by day, they will stay on 
till they attain literacy. 


10. Difficulties in testing literacy . — On paper enrolment 
may be exaggerated and the amount of real work becomes 
difficult to test. For this purpose the system uf awarding literacy 
certificates to successful adults has been introduced by K.B. Sheikh 
Nur Eluhi. But even this scheme requires tW’O precautions to 
be observed : 

(«) The headmasters of the schools to w’hioh the adult 
classes are attached should sec that the teacher does not present 
or test siich candidates who were literate before joining the school 
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(6) The District Inspoctiog Staff, who are expected to hold 
these literacy tests should not hold a nominal te«:t only. 

Thus the progress would be testod by the number of 
Literacy certificates obtained by the adult pupils, and not bv 
the number on rolls. 


11. Expeiise-i . — The teachers in the variou's schools have 
been carrying on this \v«>rk without remuneration, while private 
subscriptions have hitherto sufBcc<l to cover the cost of lights and 
other incidental ex])eii5es. Some local bodies arc giving un 
allowance of Rs. 5 per mensem to every teacher taking a share in 
the adult classes. A small charge for contingencies would be 
admis.sible in such schools for ai)proved expenditure. 


Once the adult is literate it i.s essential for the organising 
body to keep up this acquisition and help the adult 
acyatigJ.' cducatc himself. The .statistics collected in 

Europe .show that relap.se to illiteracy is an ever pre- 
sent danger, and if such relapses are not rare in Europe, we may 
well expect them to be quite common in India, where ignor- 
ance is rampant, and illiteracy is not considered a'‘disadvantage 
or a discrctlit by the majority of people. This danger can 
partially be met by oj)ening libraries for adults. The experiment 
ha.s already been tried in the Multan Division, The school 
libraries have been thrown open to the public. Besides, 
village libraries have been instituted, and the reports say that 
they are being used to a considerable extent. 


This form of adult education is as important ns tJie schools, 
for wo have to remember that however earnestly we 
Inlorm»l may try we cannot make all the adults attend the 

Lwtuw. night schools. Moreover even if it were possible the 

cost would be prohibitive. But the superstitious igno- 
rance respecting the most elementary principles of health, co- 
operation, general social and economic well-being in which the 
mas.ses are steeped is colossal, and an effort has to be made to 
reduce it in order to make the lives of our countrymen healthier, 
happier, and more useful. In the-Miiltan Division the members 
of the District Inspecting staff and teachers have been delivering 
a scries of such Iccture.s to the village poptilation on subjects like 
education, hygiene, and co-operation. These lectures have been 
illustrated with the help of a magic lantern and the pcciplc have 
been seen to take great interest in them. 

Ill the villages there may be profitably instituted educa- 
tional club.s to which the villagers may betake 
Viiuge themselves in the evening. The club could take 

Ciabf in a good newspaper, and it should not bo difficult 

to find in the village at least one man cap- 
able of reading uud expounding the news of the day to the 
members ; or fgr a change the village schoolmqsior if there is one 
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mieht entertain tlie coini>any with a useful discourse. Again, 
tliere may be some one who has travelled a good bit who will 
relate his experiences to widen the mental horizon of his 
village bretliren who liave never ventun-d beyond the limits ot 
their own Ihupi. Tliese clubs should not be meant only for 
entertainment and for keeping peojile amused, but also for dissemi- 
nating useful information, and creating a desire for education. 

We should not forget those who remain illiterate. Various 
methods of widening their outlook and .stimulating their intelli- 
gence should be utilized. Illustrations and picture.s dealing with 
matters of interest and importance should be made available to 

them. 


Travelling ciricuias should be made use of and different 
rrftVBiimg lecturers for different subjects ivith reference to 
UineniBs. different localities may be selected. Advantage 
might be taken of the Red Cross Society and the Magic lantern 
Rureau at the Mayo School of Arts. 

These libraries would prove to be very useful if organised 
properly. Care should be taken in the selection of 
TrATeijing books with rcfcrciiec to their usefulness for the 
Libwie.. villagers. They may be organised under the 
management of the District Boards. The District Inspectors 
should organise the halts. 

In the towns street libraries may be opened under the super- 
stxoet vision of the Municipal Commis.sioners, the cost being 

LibrariM. met by the Municipalities. Donations may also be 
invited. 


Whatever the scheme, we should never lose sight of our great 
object which should be steadily kept in view, that is, educating 
the adults who liave hatl no opportunities of enjoying the ad- 
vantages of education. 


ADULT EDUCATION. 

By L. SnnAj Baii Shabma, B. A., 

District Jnspector of Schools, Rupar. 

It is needless to dilate upon the importance of adult education 
when all have realized how essential it is to disseminate knowledge 
among the masses in order to create among the illiterate popula- 
tion an intelligent interest in their environment and in the matters 
which pertain to their welfare and advancement. Tho decision 
to achieve constitutional progress by successive stages imposes 
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a very cleHuitc obligation upon all who are concerned with edii- 
catioii to take all possible steps to solve the* problem relating to 
the education of the illiterate adults. Moreover the general spread 
of literacy among j>arents should also lead t-i the universal educa- 
tion of the children and should serve to remove the sxispicion 
among the cultivating classes that literacy is incompatible 
with the vocation of agriculture. In short, ignorance which is 
eating at the very root of our national aspirations must be removed 
as soon a.s possible. Let us therefore at once come to the practical 
.side of the problem in hand and let us seek the satisfactory an- 
swers to the following questions : (1) How to extend and improve 
the provision made for the education of adults, and how to 
increase enrolment and how to secure regular attendance. 

SUGGESTIONS. 


The removal of illiteracy .shoidd be the main aim of such 
schools and the main endeavour .should be not only 
to fill the schools by attracting as many adults from 
among the artisan and working classes in the towns 
and the peasants and agricultural labours in the villages as 
possible but also to ensure their regular attendance and continued 


and effective teaching .so that they may attain some degree of 
literacy within the period of their stay at school. 


For this purpose schools should be placed in charge of such 
teachers as are really capable of bearing the extra 
ToiShlSm.^* burden i>laeed on their shoulders and wlio take keen 

interest in ameliorating the condition.*, of the agri- 
cultural and other backward classes who have not come to 
realise the benefits of education. 


One thing absolutely essential for the success of adult educa- 
tion is that the teacher who takes up this work is really earnest 
and enthusiastic in imparting useful knowledge to the ignorant 
masses seeing that they will not leave their adult schools till 
they have become permanent literates. Such teachers cau also 
attract student.s in summer also. They should be intense pro- 
pagandists and should bo trained in the art. 

There i.s a great misunderstanding in regard to the responsi- 
bility of teachers in increasing enrolment of adults. 
itssjKuui- The teachers think that to make the adult school a 

success is the duty of that teacher alone who gets 
the allowance. This should not be the case and the 
sooner this misunderstanding is removed the belter. It is the 
duty of the teachers working in a particular area to see that the 
adult schools are in a flourishing condition. In order to acliiove 
this end the inspecting officers should make all the teachers 
in the school responsible for bringing in adults and not 
merely the teacher who gets a meagre allowance. At every school 
an account should bo maintained of every tcaoUer s share in the 
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^u^ing of n\inil)c-is ;in«l any julnlts that leave the sehool sliouM be 
put down to the tlebit side of tlio account of the teacher concerned. 
-\.s the inspecting officer goes round, he will liave before him the 
net result of each teacher’s efforts. Negligence in this direction 
on the part of the teacher'! .should als«» be takoi into consideraticui 
in making endorseuunt on their certificates. The headmaster 
shoulfl see that the adult schools that were opened last j’^ear are 
rt'vicwcfl as soon as the harvests jire ocer. Inspecting officers 
sh'uild he directed to see that the work in this respect should be 
.spi ei.ill^' noted down in their quarterly tour statements as well as 
in ll»eir abstract. headmaster’s work should also be judged 

by tlie .success his staff lias achieved in running flic a<lnlt school 
on a stalile footing. 

'I'he methods of teaching adults should not be an uninspir- 
ing Linilation of the instructions given to boys. As 
InstnictiiMi. far .as possible adults should be taught through the 

medium <if what is of interest and importance to 

t he m. 


'I'lic nicilinin «)f instruction should suit the local comlitions, 
but as Urdu is alino.st universal in the Punjab aiulasit is the (,’ourt 
ly.anguago st) the aim to be kept in view will not be ftilly achieved 
if the masses nunain ignorant of Uialu. Hut in order to create 
an interest in reading and writing there should be no objection 
if the local conditions demand an<l a suitable arrangement be 
made for t(>aehing Hindi or Gurmukhi. And when cnee the in- 
terest has been created the adult will himself show an inclination 
to learn Urdu as well. 


When we come to tin- practical side of the question in view it 
is very difficult to provide different teachers to teach different 
vcrnacnlars to different students in the adult school at this stage. 
Therefore either such teacliers should be selected ns can at least 
tcacii two vernaculars or only one vernacular should be recognised 
and only that should be taught. The latter view will hamper 
progress, therefore the former eeems more suitable. 

The standard that might be kept in view is that about two 
hours' daily schooling for a period of six months, winter months 
in most ca»es, ought to lead to literacy. When the pupil has 
learnt to read and write well, a beginning shotild be made to teach 
him simple arithmetic of every day life. Efforts will have, to bo 
made to maintain literacy wiien acquired. JTor tliis pur]>ose the 
best use of village libraries aliould be made. The tcaclier should 
take the literate adults about twice a week under liis supervision 
and make thorn road newspapers such as PHUL, TALlSl, GUL- 
DASTA, NAUNIHAL, pamphlets issued by the agricultural sam-r 
tation or oo-operative departments and booklets issued by the 
•S. P. S. K. In order to rouse interest in these things it should 
be the duty of the librarian to prep.are the field by reading selected 
pas.sagcs of interest out of the magazines and nowepupcr.s to the 
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adults at least once a week. The librarian should not only read 
selected passages but hold discussions on some interesting topics 
connected with the life of the adults. Lessons on hygiene, sani- 
tation, temperance, history, roinanee, etc., might form part of the 
curriculum with great advantage. 

When an adult has made sufficient progress in the 3 Rs. a 
modified .system of the Dalton method might be introduced with 
advantage as there would generally be a lot of difference among 
the adults as regards age. habit.s, and capacity to learn, etc. ; the 
class system might possibly hamper the progress of not a few. 


It is quite essential that the text-books shoiild dilfer vitally 
from those for boys. The work of the preparation of text-books 
might be entrusted to a committee of experienced educationists. 


The standard for adults must be easier than for ortlinary 
<lay schools. Each pupil should be encouraged to progr<-ss at hi.s 
own rate and along his own bent. Thus tlie instruction .shoiihl be 
largely individual while the duty of the teacher should be to 
stimulate and to guide rather than to instruct. 


(1) Books 


of gocKJ iexU 
l»ookH for 


('ll 

('>) 

(c) 


for adults should contain lessons on : — 

Personal hygiene and sanitation of cillugcs. 
Scientific agriculture — easy. 

Duties and right.s of a citizen — to enable them 
to give a!i intelligent vote at elections. 


(rf) Constitution of Indian aiid Provincial Govern- 
ments and legislature — to enable them to take 
an intelligent interest in current politics. 

(c) Lives of great men. 


(2) They sliould contain useful infurmution suited to the 
taetes and requiromenU of the adults. This will foster healthy 
emulation and will make the night schools popular in the long 
run. ; 

(3) They must differ according to the stage of development 
of pujjils. 

(4) The subject matter should concern their evory-day 
occupations, so that they may be intere.sled in Ihem and derive 
double advantage thereforro. 


Enthusiasm for night schools in the summer months 
should not be slackened. Adequate arrangements 
Scsaioiifl. - 1,(2 made for holding the classes in the open air 

and keeping of insects which prove a great nuisance in the summer 
season Vacations maybe allowed if there be a demand for them. 
The seasonal vacations should be fixed on the occasions of harvests 
and that too in village.s. In villages the schools may be dosed 
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fr«'iu tho loth June and can be re-opencd on the 1st nf October. 
The great drawback of the movement is tlial the scliools are 
practically closed on the 1st of April an I new schools arc to be 
restarted in October. Propagandists should .see to it that the old 
Students who did not reach the standard of literacy required in 
the previous sessions .should join the schools and complete their 
course. For this purpose literacy certiBcates should be awarded. 
The.sc certificates will attract the old students to complete their 
course. 

How to increase enrolment and how to secure regular at- 
tendance —these are the 2 main problems with which 
An«nd»nce. o,io of u8 is Confronted every year and oc- 

cupied all the year round in the work of educational expansion 
and nowhere perhaps are these problems more acute and our 
efforts towards success more apt to be thwarted than when we have 
to deal with the ignorant, illiterate and nonetheless untractablo 
adults that form the large majority of our population. And 
tho greatest difficulty which we have to face is this, that illiteracy 
amongst the obdurate and aceptioal masses is to be stamped 
out through the agency of persons whose influence in society duo 
to their poor emoluments, low social standing and in not a few 
cases to their mercenary spirit, can practically count for nothing, 
riioy do not respond to appeals for social service and moreover 
an average teacher does not appreciate tho course of ignorance. 
Ho does not understand that teaching U a dignified work and docs 
not take pleasure in serving others. Hence the low and humi- 
liating position of an average teacher in society makes the problem 
of adult education a very complicated one. But t<» make educa- 
tion thoroughly successful the sympathy of the people must be 
enlisted and demand for education must be created mostly 
through that very agency. The masses must be awakened to 
realise the benefits of oduoation. 


The first and the foremost need is well-organised propaganda 
work in the press and in the pulpit. The benefits 
Uow to education should filter to the masses by giving 
jwcomp ta artiole.s in papers commonly read by tho Zamindars and 

by holding informal talks with by them by those to 
whom they ineliue to listen. Formal addresses when and where 
necessary will go a long way at least to prepare the ground for 
the suocosses of the movement. 


Lambardars and Zaildars should abo be made responsible to 
help the education department in this oounectiou through special 
legislation. Moreover Tahsildars and other civil officers whose 
help and sympathies are fast disappearing since they have lost 
their seats on the District Boards should be made to feel this 
responsibility again through official pressure. 

For tho Lambardars, Zaildars and Safedposhs a pass in the 
literacy test at least should be the first condition of their being 
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appointed to thoir respective positions. Even the members of 
the District Board.*?, Miinicipal Boards and small town Pancliavats 
sliould also be placed under this rule. A clear ut»dertaking 
on their part to uphold the cause of education in their respective 
spheres of intiiience should also be taken. 

Adult schools should be started in jails where the difficulties 
of enrolment and of securing regular attendance are absolutely 
non-existent. 

Again industrial and commercial houses, factories, Govern- 
ment presses, railway work.shops, etc., should be made to press 
their employees and to make it compulsory for them to join the 
adult schools attached to such places, through special legi.olation . 

Mere persuasion as a means for recruitment has not ensured 
steady progress so far. Assuming therefore that all officers — 
including the presidents of the boards — have practical sympathy 
with the aims of the movement and understand its utility, 
to them any proposal for the education of the police constables, 
chaukidars, peons and other menials is likely* to be accejited in 
almost all cases where requests arc made by tlic District Tn8])ector6, 
Assistant District Inspectors and Headmasters of the Secondary 
Scliools to the officers concerned. I would go far as to suggest 
that all those who hold any license from the Municipal Committees 
or District Boards, for example, tonga drivers may be compelled 
to attend an adult school where possible. Rules can be framed 
to suit the convenience of such scholars. 

Ecc concessions in ordinary schools should generally be 
allowed so long as the guardian of the boy or his near relative is the 
student of the adult school. Of course exceptions may be made 
by the Headmasters who cannot possibly abuse this right being 
eventually responsible for the success of the adult schools. 

It is said with sorrow that Co-operative Credit Societies do 
not always shoulder some part of the responsibility of educating 
the masses. They can achieve far better result than an average 
teacher, because their members possess a good inBuence over the 
masses and they come more in oontaot with them than a teacher. 
Therefore the Assistant Registrars of Co-operative Societies may 
be resquested to persuade the Inspectors and the Sub-Inspeotora 
of Co-operative Banks to encourage night school societies and to 
arrange for lecture and other demonstrations in order to create 
interest for education in the minds of illiterate persons. 

Moreover the members of the District Boards may be re- 
quested to hold meetings to persuade adults to join night schools 
and to send their children to schools and to see that they stay 
there for a full period. 

The TahsUdars may be asked to instruct the lambardars and 
eaildars to help members of the social leagues wherever they go 
for the purpose of disseminating knowledge among the 
uneducated. 
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The social ^fcrvicc leagues wherever they exist should ho re- 
quested to interest themselves in spreading education among 
adults. 


The District and Assistant District Inspectors of Schools 
should hold meetings in eacli Municipality for the purpose of 
iliflusing knowledge amongst uneducated adults. 


'fhe members of tlie rural community councils, the District 
the rahsils and Zail committees should consider it their foremos 
duty to help the Education Department in this respect. 


IlULEvS TO 


BE OBSEBVED IN CONDUCTING NIGHT 
SCHOOLS. 


1 Only the three Us. .should be taught in these schools and 
the UK (iium of instruction should suit local conditions. 

2. Attendance and admission and witlidrawal registers 
.ind l<»g book should be kept as in day schools. 

3 . Tat frames, black-boards and other requisites of the 
day school should be made use of. 

4. There should be no age limit for admission but juveniles 
are not to be admitted in these schools. Boys who have previous- 
ly read but arc not now reading in any school can also be admitted. 

The school should run from 7 to p. M. in winter and 8 
to 10 p. M. in summer. 

6. The class system should be avoided as far as possible. 
Instruction should be given more or le.ss on the Dalton Plan. 

7. A chart showing progress made by each individual in 
each month should be Imng upon the wall. 

8. No fees are to be charged in the beginning. 

Nole : — It would be unwise, in the first instance, to iiupo.se 
any hard and fast rules in regard to fees, but on the principle 
that what is paid for is the better appreciated, some monetary 
and other contribution towards the cost of maintaining the 
school should bo expected from the pupUfi. 

9. The adults oan make use of books and taklities of the 
infant class boys which should be kept in school. 

10. Copy of log book remarks made by any officer should be 
sent to the D. I. of School’s offico. 

11. The report of tlio closing of the night schools should be 
submitted to the Office at once. 

12. No teacher with a view to increa.se his allowance "be 
allowed to enrol such boys in the night schools as are eligible for 
admission to day schools. The defaulters should be punished. 

13. Attendance should be marked the register for one 

meeting only. . : , 
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Pay BUJ. 
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14. At the end of each month the teacher in charge of 
the night school .should send the following tabulated forms 
(hilv filled uj) to the nearest inspecting officer : — 


CLASSWISE. 

Monthly Stalements Sheet. 



WITHOUT CLASSES. 























The train- 
ing of snit- 
Able 

teachers is 
essential. 


A school for adults should be an integral part of every train- 
ing institution. By this means the students under 
training will have additional facilities in the practice 
of teaching adults. The training authorities will have 
direct opportunities of studying the important pro- 
blem of adult education. In view of the fact that 
success in adult education will be in proportion to the 
capacity of the teacher to attract pupils to school and to secure 
and maintain their interest when they have joined the school. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasised from the outset that the 
teaching of adults can only end in failure if it lapses into a 
feeble uninspiring and rigid imitation of the methods employed 
in the teaching of children. 


The idea of the library is to provide means of general culture 
for the village community and to make provision 
hibrariea. for general reading in particular, so that the pupils 

shall make use of their lately won literacy for bene- 
ficent and beneficial purposes. It is a hopeful sign that in most 
districts the provision of such libraries has been made in all 
upper and lower middle schools. In the Ambala Division this 
task has been accomplished in a very thorough fashion. All 
furniture which has been supplied to each school is simple in 
design but strong in construction which ought to be the case 
because equipment is the crux of the whole matter. The other 
very important needs to be fulfilled are : — 

(1) The books in stock should suit the local conditions in 
language and subject matter. 

(2) The books should suit the age of the pupils. Provision 
should be made for boys as well as for adults. 

(3) Books for adults shotild suit their taste. 

NoU : — In this connection I beg to point out from my own 
experience that apart from books dealing with scientific agricul- 
ture, personal hygiene, co-operation, .sanitation, temperance, the 
provision of books dealing with the lives of great men, e.g.,hife 
of Asoka, Life of Guru Nanak, Life of Mohamad, Life of Christ, 
Life of Ram Chandra, etc., and books containing historical ideas 
and storie.s, interesting geographical phenomena, e. g., ways of 
living of different peoples inhabiting this world of ours, and 
moral stories, should also bQ made. 

(4) The language of the books should be easy. 

(6) A provision of a separate room for the library should be 
made. 

(6) The library should be supplied with pamphlets and jour- 
nals dealing with matters of general interest and importance, 
published by the beneficent departments, 
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Much care should be taken in the selection of a suitable 

librarian. He should not be such as shows little or 
Libmriin. work. He is intended to 

assist men who have some understanding of the spirit of the adult 
education movement. Preference should be given to young 
men coming out of .some of the normal schools such as Gakkhar 
and Gurgaon. Ordinary J. V.’s are unfit. Attempts should be 
made to put S. V.’s in charge of libraries. 

Duties of the Librarian : 

(1) Should hold discussions with and deliver lectures on the 
following topics to the adult students at least once a week : 

On the most important developments in agriculture and 
hygiene, science, on the breeding and care of cattle on the methods 
of combating and preventing the common ailments and diseases, 
on the value of co-operation, and the elementary principles of 
civics and administration. 

(2) Should do intense propaganda work in making the librar y 
popular specially among adults. 

(.'{) Slumld read -selected passages of special interest to adults 
at least once a week. 

(4) Should keep a catalogue and register of books. 

(5) Should send to the A.D.I. of his Ilaqa a list showing the 
number of men w’ho come to use the library, showing the number 
of books issued to the j)eople and showing the number of lectures, 
with the names of topics, delivered by him every month. 

(6) He should keep in his diary the summaries of the lec- 
tures delivered and should show them to the inspector at the 
time of inspection. 

(7) With a view to ensure a regular u.se of books and an 
effective control on the work of the libraries, a register in the 
following form shoxdd be maintained in each library : — • 


Date. 

Name of the 

Signature of the per- 

1 

Initial of the 

1 

book studied. 

son studjang. 

1 

1 

1 

librarian. 


The object of a systematic campaign of the In.specting Officers 
and school masters i.s not only filling the existing schools 
with additional scholars but also opening new schools 
for adults. There is an ample field for this work. 
At least no upper middle or lower middle school 
.should remain without an adult school attached to it. Efforts 
.shouhl be made to attach adult schools to flourishing primary 
school. In addition to this retired teachers or private* ngfencieif 
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should be encouraged by Uberal granta-in-aid to open adult 
schools in such villages aa have no schools for boys. These 
schools should be put under the Headmaster of the neighbouring 

boys school and the use of the neighbouring village libraries should 
be made accessible to them. 

The allowances for men who conduct such schools should be 
more liberal than they are at present. The allowances 

meagre and insufficient. 

OoTemment 

It is very difficult to lay down very hard and fast rules as 
regards literacy tests. Regarding the time, much will 

Tertis ^ discretion of the Inspecting 

o^rtifioateo. Officers. These should be held wherever and when- 

ever practicable. For a pass in such tests practice 
in the application of common rules in arithmetic and a work- 
ing kuow'ledge of reading and writing should be considered 
sufficient. 


ADULT EDUCATION. 

By Maulvi Mohammad N.wib Ui-lah. B.A., 

Oovernment High Hrhool, Akahjarh. 

Some special difficulties and their solution . — There is no doubt 
about the importance of adult education. It is essential for 
political reforms and scif-govornment. It ohieHy aims at dispel- 
ling the ignorance in which masses of the province are immersed. 
There are thousands of our countrymen who are uninformed even 
of the most elementary principles of health, co-oj)eration and 
general, social and economical well-being ;and cfTort must be made 
to break down such colossal ignorance to make theni healthier, 
happier and thrifty. 

Most of the Zamindars are sunk in the pernicious customs of 
the worst kind. It is no uncommon scene to see 4 or o dancing 
girls hired at a time for hundreds of rupees by an ordinary Zamin- 
dur on his son’s marriage, and to pay them, ho has to borrow a 
heavy loan from the village Sahukar, thereby conimittiug himself 
to his clutches for the whole of his Hie. Some are hopelessly 
given to drinking and they not only go on mortgaging their land 
ill pieces, but also irrevocably injuring their physique and health. 
Others are apt to quarrel with their brethren on the most trivial 
matters and they carry on litigation till both the parties are 
bankrupt. Now it is the duty of philanthropists and their 
enlightened brethren to reclaim them from such ignorance and 
illiteracy and to assist them to lead saner and mure useful lives, 
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so that they may umlcrstaiid matters which concern them and 
their country most vitally. Night schools for adults are the 
cheapest agency to combat this evil. 

Tt is generally observed that education of children in villages 
is not keeping pace with educational developments in fairly big 
towns and cities. This is again the matter which affects the nation 
as a whole. The cldcf cause of this drawback can undoubtedly 
be attributed to the general illiteracy of the parents. When I 
say this, J speak from mv personal experience as the Hoad 
Master of a Middle School, located in a typical rural area. In 
s{)ring anti autaimn sea.son. wo receive heaps of applications 
from the guardians of students to grant them leave from 
m to IT) da 5 ’s for attending marriages of their relatives — 
no matter how tlistantly relat'’d they may be— and whether you 
say yes or no off they go, one anti all, on their intended tour, and 
return after 10 or 15 days quite sick and worn out. An educated 
father on the other hand fully realise.^ what a deep gap in the 
studies of his son it means if lie absents hiinaelf from the school 
even for so much as a single day. He not tuily regularly sends his 
boy to school but also lays down a definite time-table for him 
to sleep and rise, to take his bath and breakfast and for play and 
study. He takes particular care that his son associates with good 
company, and reads useful books in his leisure time. He sec.s 
that his time is proportionately divided between work and play, 
so UvS the days puss by, ho grows up to be a healthy young man of 
good physique and sound mind. Hence, if we persist persevering- 
l.v in the cause and spread of ailult education, I am sure, the day 
will not he far. when the general .spread of literacy among the 
parents will not only Icail to the universal cilucation of children, 
l)ut would also impel them to supplement the work of day school 
as mentioned above. 

A .satisfactory beginning has been made in the past three 
years. About 25,000 adults have been enrolled in these schools, 
but the distreis.sing aspect is that the literary certificates issued 
to them. liardU’ number above a thou-sand ; and even then it is 
upon to question if many of these .so-called literates have retained 
the capacity to read and write and have pursued their search of 
knowledge afterwards. There are a very few such instances and 
the majority have either relapsed into illiteracy or are on the 
high-road towards it. So the not profit reaped so far by this 
scheme, though by no means discouraging, is not what we aim at, 
and for this, some special difficulties arc responsible, wliioh 1 
enumerate below : — 

1st Difficulty . Apathy to Education. 

'L'hero is absolutely no demand on the part of the people 
for receiving adult education. In India, inability to read and 
write is not considered a disadvantage or something affecting 
their discredit by the majority of the people and so they are 
amazingly apathetic towards the benefits of education.- 
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In the p^st, the lieadmasfer» and their colleagues had re- 
course to every possible method, direct or indirect to enlist the 
scholars in adult schools. They went in each Mohalla from door 
to door, but very frequently they found the doors locked upon 
them from inside. They hired MuVah'i to preach to them the 
gospel of education and their sermons proved to be equally futile. 
They requested Lambnrdars and Zaildars to help them, and they 
lent some help half-heartedly, being apprehensive of the danger 
to their o^vn position and authority which the sj)read of literacy 
in the lower strata might entail. They invoked the ai<l of Tah- 
sildars, Naib-Tahsildars and Zaildars to exhort the people and 
to bring them round by their personal influence and authority 
but a very few from among them took up the work in 
right earnest, for they possibly in some cases at any rate 
dreaded lest their own income should be curtailed in proportion to 
the general enlightenment of the masses. They with the help of 
Municipal Commissioners an<l some other leading men of the 
town got the people to assemble at one place, had informal 
discussions to bring home to them the beneflts tliey would derive 
from education, learnt their difficulties, offered their solutions, 
and after several hours’ worry succeeded in extracting from them 
a promise to attend the school wliieh promise alas, was never or 
only partially fulfilled. 

Another easier course adopted in some places is that the head- 
master receives an order from above to start a night-school in his 
village. He calls n staff meeting an<l rcad.s it out to them. One 
of the J. V.'s (who are generally very .submissive and for whom, 
underpaid as they are a monthly ailowaiico of Rs. 5 proves a .suffi- 
cient. inducement) takes up the job. He gets a register from the 
office, goes off to his home and puts down on roll the names of 
all his as.sociatea. At night, he takes a round in each Muhalla 
knocking at doors and talking to people of his intentions to edu- 
cate them, and they, not knowing what they will get at the adult 
school, follow him merely for the sake of ouriosity. There they 
read for 2 or 3 days simple letters combiuations and them return 
home more apathetic to education than ever. 

I am of the opinion that before starting adult schools, the 
people should be fully coiivinoed of the value and the advantages 
of eduoation. and this can most effectively be done by the educa- 
tional authorities in the inspection line. While on their tour in 
villages inspectors can easily call afternoon meetings of Zamindars 
and give them lectures and hold discussions on matters which 
concern them most vitally, e. g., improved scientific methods of 
agriculture, cattle breeding, selection of seeds, village sanitation, 
personal hygiene, care of children, education and its value, oo-opera- 
tion, civics and constitution of councils, assemblie.s, etc., and to 
drive the facts homo ;at night the same should be presented to 
them graphically illustrated on the screen by a magic lantern. 
When the interest of the audience or spectators has boon roused 
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• (» tlu- liigliost jiitfli tilt* inspector can tell llicin witli atlvantago, 
tt’hat you have licard this afternoon, or seen on tlie screen 
is a mere glimpse of the vast treasures hidden in books, which 
you can easily search for yourselves if only vou arc able to read 
and write ; an<l this capacity can easily be acquired within a short 
space of six months, if you are in right earnest to do so. Now 
let me see how many of you are de.sirous of being educated. For 
yotir convenience I propose to open here a night school and such 
and such A t-cachcr will teach you free of all obligation or contri- 
liution on your part. Those who wish to profit please stand.” J 
am sure such a sympathetic call will never pass unheeded, and 
there will be not a few to respond to it promptly. Now the 
l>ost and the ablest member of the day .school staff should be 
called vipon and told, “ Look hero Mr. so and so. I place you in 
charge of tliis night school. There are so many men ready to 
enter your scliool. Now it is for you to take to your work en- 
thusiastically. On my next round, 1 wish to see at least 76 per 
cent, of them fit for award of literacy certificates,” and thus 
will end the first difficulty. 

2)ul Difficulty : Casual attendance. 


The chief excuses brought froward for absence arc festivals 
and marriages. Some are sick and fear cold, others plead distance. 
Some are too tired by the day’s labour, others too busy to spare 
time. \Vhatever the cause of absence may be, it is certain, 
that either the interest taken in other things far exceeds the 
interest in education, or the benefits derived at school are too 
inadequate to compensate for the trouble which they take in com- 
ing over to school ; and for this, the teacher is solely responsible, 
rhe success of an adult school mostly depends ou the personality 
and the general behaviour of the teacher, and nothing cun better 
ensure regular attendance than his personal influence and effi- 
ciency. If teaching is good and the pupils feel that they are 
progressing day by day, they will stay on till they attain literacy. 
If. on the other hand, instruction is ineffective and the progress 
slow, ho will come out with contemptuous opinion of literacy, 
education, school and other cognate vanities. 

DiJJicully . Scarcity oj teachers. 

Success in adult education will bo iii proportion to the capa- 
city of tlie teacher to attract pupils to school and secure and main- 
tain their interest when they have joined the school. Henoe the 
mean? and methods of teaching adults should form a special 
feature of the course of instruction to all tho teachers under train- 
ing. It cannot be too strongly emphasised from tlic outset that 
the teaching of adults can only end in failure if it lapses into a 
feeble uninspiring and rigid imitation of the methods employed 
in the teaching of children. ^ * 


Now-tt-dsys, the teaching is mostly conducted by middle 
passed J. V.’s who have many limitations. I think that the 
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teaching should be done by the senior and the ablest member 
of the day school staff and bis time spent in adult classes should 
be taken into calculation in determining the number of the teach- 
ing periods, demanded of him during the day. Exceptionally 
good work should not be considered fully compensated by a meagre 
allowance of Rs. 5 per mensem, but should be regarded as legiti- 
mate ground for claiming special promotion. 

Ath Difficulty : Dmrth of suitable readers. 

The only books available at present are those prepared for 
children in schools and it is obvious that text-books written for 
the young are, both on account of their subject matter and on 
account of their elementary style, little suited to the adult, wlio, 
though illiterate, has a more advanced intelligence and greater 
experience. Therefore special readers should be prejiared which 
should contain besides moral stories here and tliere, easy lessons 
on the following important sxibjects : — 

(a) Public Health and Personal Hygiene. 

f'leanlincss of person, home and village ; ventilation, 
wells and water supply, common diseases, how to 
avoid and how to remedy them, accidents, first 
aid and simple dispensing. 

(b) Case of ChiUlren. 

(») In the case of imuies eleaiilii>ess, food, clothing, 
common ailments, infantile mortality, its cau.«es 
and rem'.dicrt. 

(u) In that of th* youtli, good citizenship and sooutinc. 

(c) Agrtculivrr. 

Improved method3 and implements, manures selections 
of aeocl, care of cattle in health ami sickness ; im 
provement in breed.s, and value of veterinary hos- 
pitals and Demonstration Farms. 

(d) EdutalxoTt and General Knowledge. 

Selected topics dealing with peoples and aotivitio* in 
other lands, outstanding periods and events in the 
History of India. The rights and obligations of 
citizens, educational hobbies, etc., etc. 

Dong ago, our Inspector had foreseen this difficulty and to 
meet this demand, he has compiled two books, Rafiq-i-Zamindar, 
Parts I and II, which are written in very easy and simple 
language, so that even an ordinary villager can understand it 
without much difficulty. These have been greatly appreciated 
by both teachers and pupils wherever they have been introduced 
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anfl have materially helpeil in the successful maintenance of 
adult classes. But if the organisation is to expantl, a wide series 
of <“Xtensive readers is wante<l. 

oiA Difficulty : Method of Teaching. 

It is clear that the method adopted to teach children is quite 
inadequate for advdts. The following are a few suggestions for 
its improvement : — 

(»■) It should he rajiid in progress, for nothing to an adult 
is more disgusting than stagnation. 

(ii) Primers with it.s uninspiring lessons should altogether 
he dispensed with. The elementary work of recognising letter."? 
and their simple comhinations should he done from the hlaok- 
hoard and as soon as tlie scholars can read .simple words of two 
or three syllahles. the^ should begin the First Adult Header. 

(jm) Knowledge of the simple rules of arithmetic should at 
first be imparted hy contiuuous oral practice in solving questions 
of every-day life. 

(M») When once the rudimentary ground work has been cover- 
ed, the teaching should he individual. No one in the world isex- 
actly like another, not only in <mt ward form and feature, but also in 
that mysterious hleml of hnhit.x, thoughts, feelings, sentiments, 
reactions and motives that make up the personality. Not all have 
the same aptitudes, yet they are taught the same subject in the 
same way and at the same time. The clever are retarded and the 
<iull arc exercised beyond their powers. The work falls mainly 
on the teacher and initiative power of thought on the part of 
the pupil is absolutely restrained. It is only by self-activity, 
by our own dogged thinking and planning and doing that intel- 
leotual progress is attained. 

6th Difficulty : Finance. 

No scheme however important can bo pushed on without 
money and the only thing 1 can say with respect to this is that 
the spending bodies concerned may be persuaded to regard adult 
education as an object more worthy of their liberal expenditure 
than other objects upon which they arc spending so lavishly. 

A few words more and 1 have done. The preliminary task 
of starting adult schools should not be regarded as accomplished 
until It has succeeded in placing within reach of every adult 
the inean.s and equipment necessary to enable him to pursue his 
search for knowledge for and by himself. So the second and more 
important function of the adult education, then, is to assist the 
people to eclucato themselves. For this purpose, s mall but useful 
village libraries sliould be instituted where the villagers may 
resort in the evening and continue their private study under the 
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direct supervision of the lil)rarian, who should not onlj’ be there 
to remove their difficulties, but shonkl also read out to them 
interesting passages from goo newspapers and pamphlets and 
sometimes entertain them with a discourse on one of the important 
subjects mentioned under the head ” Readers. ” 

It is also essential that those who remain illiterate should not 
bo forgotten altogether. Various methods of widening their 
horizon and stimulating their intelligence readily suggest them- 
selves. Illustrations and pictures with matters of interests 
and importance should be made available to them. INfuch can be 
done by this mean.s an<l discourses to bring to the knowledge of 
the uninformed the most importaitt developments in agricultural 
and hygienic science, in the breeding and care of cattle, in the 
method of combating and preventing common ailment.s and dis- 
eases, in the value of co-operation and in the elementary principles 
of civics and administration. The main object in this as in all 
measures for the education of adults, should be to afford to those 
who have not been favoured with opportunitie.s to beneht 
by the advantages of ed\ication in their younger days, means 
whereby they may learn through the eye and ear that which will 
enable them to become better and more useful citizens. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN COLLEGES. 

By H. Y. Lanohorne, M. A.. I. E. S. 

English occupies an extraordinary position in all the machin- 
ery of education in India. Nowhere else in the world, even in 
England itself, or in any of the English-speaking countries, ia 
English given the same predominance as in the curricula, courses, 
and time tables of India. It is. as you all know, the one uni- 
versally obligatory subject. 

The political connection between England and India is not 
the only cause of this predominance. English is now established 
ns a bond of union between the various languages of India, and 
as the means of communication with the rest of the world. The 
intellectual trade of India, both export and import, and much of 
the internal commerce also, goes on in English, and so it *8 that 
the position of Indians in all Indian affairs, and the position of 
India in the affairs of the world is bound np with a knowledge of 
English. 

Eor these broad reasons English must always be a study of 
first-rate importance in India, but the fact remains that it is a 
foreign language, based upon alien ideas, and it seems to me that 
there is a danger of a grave mistake being made if we allow the 
foreign tongue to usurp the place of the mother-tongue in our 

schemes of education. 
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Let us see what representative committees in England 
say aliotit the relative positions of the mother-tongue and of 
foreign languages. • English for English sttnlents is entitled to 
paramount rights uiul is necessary as a preparation to the study 
of foreign languages, which are. in their turn, subsidiary to the 
study of the mother-tongue.” (See Modern Language Teaching 
in England). 

The fuiulainental necessity of English for the full develop- 
ment of the miinl and character of EngU.sh teaching, and the 
fundamental truth that the use of English does not come by 
nature but mu-si be taught. ’ (See the Teaching of English in 
England). 

It seems to me that in the Punjab we have made the foreign 
language paramount, and have neglected the mother-tongue, and 
that is why our progress in the more advanced teaching Ls so 
unsati.sfactory. If we disestablish English as the one obligatory 
subject and restored that paramount position to the mother- 
tongue we .should, 1 believe, be doing much to assist the mental 
development of our students, an<l by so doing we should assist 
them not only in English, but also in every other subject. 

1 wouhl make the mother-tongue the centre of secondary 
education — what that tongue is, how it should be taught, and what 
work should be done in it is not my business to say. My business 
is English, and it is as a teacher of English that I have been led 
to this position, and it is as a teacher of a foreign language I have 
come to the conclusion that some of our difficulties arise from the 
neglect of the mother-tongue, for, as the English Committee puts 
it, the term “ Language” is almost convertible with the term 
“ Thought.” 

However, let us see what is done in English. Roughly, every 
student spends six or seven years at school, and four more at 
CJollege learning English and during all that time English 
dominates his working day.s. 

His work is tested at the end of his school days, and at the 
end of Ids college career. 

The Punjab Educatioiuil Journal of July 19.26 has a review 
of the Matriculation results and the writer declares that " the 
percentage of English passes (70*7) is higher than appears to be 
justified by the everyday working knowledge possessed by 
the average matriculant and further,'* we do not believe that 
70 per cent of the candidates know’ enough English to benefit by 
a college career.” 

These statements are merely a particular instance of the cora- 
nioii complaint that the matriculant is not up to the work before 
him : a complaint that is made by almost every Professor in almost 
every subject : echoes of which reach us from every office and 



profession : and thej' incUcate llie existence of a serious gap between 
schools and colleges. But disregarding this gap, we find that 
70 per cent, pass an<i per cent, fail, and that though the matri- 
culation is an easy examination, for its aim is to be, not a barrier 
for the active to clear, nor a sieve to sift out the incompetent, but 
a test and a proof that the boy has completed his schooling satis- 
factorily. and be it remembered, only 33 per cent, of that test is 
demanded. 

Tran.slate this percentage into actual figures and we fin d that 
about 0,000 fail annually ; and what is more, by general consent 
the third division boys are not fit to follow a lecture in English, 
i.e., another 8 per cent, or l.SOOmore; and of the remainder we 
<io not believe that many are fit to j)rofit by a college course.” 

Let us put these figures in the homely traditional w’ay of 
annas to the rupee, and see how our educational currency is depre- 
ciated. 5 annas in every rupee are not fit for acceptance ! Or in 
yet another way — we have 254 High Schoolsand one-third of their 
pupils do not reach the required standard : it would indeed he 
startling if we found that 85 of these .schools were totally in- 
efficient, which, statistically speaking, is what it amounts to. B»»t 
do not think I am using tlie schools to distract attention from the 
colleges--far from it. The two are supplementary : the faults of 
the one continue in the other, and in all fairncsst, let us of the col- 
leges admit that the foundations of our work are all laid for us. 
Vet the slate of things at the intermediate and degree stages where 
we next catch sight of our pupil is no better. Approximately- 
46 per cent, fail at each examination, and 1 strongly suspect that 
it is either in English, or through English, that most of them come 
to grief. If anything then, the colleges are worse than the 
schools. 

Is it the examinations tliat wo should l)lanie ? Ido not think 
so. Faulty they are. . . .it is impossible for anything so unwieldy 
as the Matriculation to be much else, but blaming the examina- 
tion for the failure of the pupil is not very logical : when all is 
said and done, the examination is only a bit of machinery, a means 
to the end of Education, aiul a man is just as well educated 
whether he parts with his fee to the University or not.... and 
whether he passes or not. . . .and whether the examination exists 
or not. Just as vrell educated. I said, but I might have said, 
just as badly, and badly cducatc<l the.se six thousand boys must be 
to fail as they do, and badly educated they are, even if they never 
go into the examination hall at all. It is no use blaming the stu- 
dents either. They are gathered into a system, which, mathe- 
matically speaking, ensures that large numbers shall fail, and 
they cannot themselves. The fault is not theirs, nor is it that of 
the teachers. We have plenty of faults, personal or professiona , 
but far be it from me , a teacher of English speaking to his colleague 
and partners, to impute blame to my fellow workers : what 1 do 



blame is the system of English teacliing into which all colleges, 
schools, teachers and all have allowed themselves to be entangled, 
and for accepting a situation which is clearly and admittedly 
wrong without attempting to improve it. This is nothing else 
than “holding a candle to the devil” a pretty job for education. 

Various improvements can be made. 

First of all in the qualifications of the teachers in High 
Schools 

Who and what are tlie men responsible for English teaching ? 
Chiefly tlie gradtiates who figure in Table VI of the D. P. T.‘s re- 
ports — 1,362 of them in High Schools, an average of oj per school 
an average that has increased during the past 3 years by the magni- 
ficent amount of 13/I00ths of a man, about twenty pounds 
avoirdupois 1 a total increase of less than 50 men, ami that in 
face of an increase of students of graduates of 16' 7 to 17 0, and with 
the swelling tide of increased primary pupils rising daily. 

Of these graduates per school, one is certainly tlie Head- 
master and one the Matliematics man, one probably the Science 
man. so that even supposing each graduate in a school contributo.s 
a good share of his energies to English we can see that the teach- 
ing of English in the Punjab does not receive much support from 
the graduates. 

There are not enough men of tliis minimum, this not very 
satisfactory qualification of B. A., Punjab, at work in the schools. 

But English starts in the middle classes. There the graduates 
are a drop in the ocean, 1 to every 350 boys. Who then teacli 
the mi<ldlc classes ? Failed B. A.’s, F. A. ’s failed, F.A.’s and Matri- 
culates ; trul 5 ' the blind lead the blind. Is it to bo wondered at 
that the high school staff fail to bring more than half their boys 
up to 35 per cent, of the matriculation ? 

But further, if we double or treble the graduate staff at once, 
would there be as much improvement as there ought to be 1 I 
think not ; and the reason seems to me to be that such few gradu- 
ates as enter the ]>rofession — an average of less than 100 a year 
(a number almo.st exactly equal to the annual los.s) are not properly 
equipped for teaching others. Do not misunderstand me. So 
far as I can ascertain their intellectual quality is good, and their 
training is stimulating and inspiring : it is their education that I 
think has been inadequate. Their B. A. courses, and M. A., 
too, were unsuitable for increasing their mastery over the EngUsli 
language, and the methods of teaching and learning in colleges, 
unsystematic and unscientific as they are were positively harmful. 
There the teaching is almost entirely text-book reading. I doubt 
if any future teacher has ever attended a genuine lesson in the 
language he will have to teach, and it is hardly to be expected that 
he will diverge from the customary methods when he himself 
begins to teach : a young teacher is almost certain to reiterate 
the stylo of teaching by which he himself was taught. 
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What happens in tliis text-book lecturing ? Well, as you 
all know, it is chiefly a matter of “ making attendances,” and 
sitting still for the boys, and of reading aloud, with occasional side- 
slips into paraphrase and synonym-hunting for the teacher. I 
believe if the TJmversit 3 ’ ceased to insist on roll calls, most of the 
boys would refuse to waste their time in attending. I have beard 
it described by a distinguished Principal as ” hack-work”, and 
that though it formed the chief operation of his college, occupy- 
ing 2 to 3 hours a <lay of his crowded time-table I Now. it seems 
to me that the persistence of this mischievous sj’stem is due partly 
to custom and partlj' to a false economy. 


The custom is, of course, that instruction in a college is 
given by lectures to assemblies of listeners. Now, lectures are the 
approved method of studying those subjects where the professor’s 
work, learning, culture, originality and personality, can be brought 
to bear, and probably literature can be handled only in lectures. 
As the Committee on the teaching of English said, ” literature 
cannot, and should not. be taught- it is to be communicated in 
such a way that the student will experUyice it rightly, ” and, as 
an interesting coroUarj’ we may note that the committee who 
framed the Civil Service Regulations in England (consisting of 
the Professors of Oxford, Cambridge, Manchester and Newcastle 
declare ” they were unanimous on the difficulty of examining 
in Literature.” 

On the other hand, if in studying literature the Professor is 
more important than the student, in learning a language success 
depends upon the industry, practice and creative efforts of the 
pupil. It is practice, and again practice, and once more, practice 
which enables a man to master a language and therefore the place 
to learn it is a practical room, a Laboratory, and not a Lecture 
room. 

The University has laid it down that a practical class in 
science shall not exceed 20, and I understand that some thought- 
ful teachers consider this too many. . . .1 am sure it is too large 
for practical work in English. We need more laboratory work 
and fewer lectures. Remember that learning a language and 
learning other subjects are on different bases. For some years, 
at any rate, other subjects are matters of information, observ- 
ation and knowledge accumulated by generations of workers. 
They might be called the tbjects rather than the subjects of study 
but language is ” the medium of thought, if not the very stuff and 
process of it. . . .it is the mind of the student. . . .almost the stu- 
dent himself,” and consequently we have to work on the mind of 
each pupil our laboratory table is the i)upil himself, and the mass 
lecture is the very last place in which we can approach the indivi- 
dual as he should be approached. 
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The lecture. a« 1 said, is appropriate to the study of Litera 
lure, l>ut nr»t one in a thousand of our matriculates aims at that 
study. He may. in a very few cases, desire that in the M. A. 
classes, though my experience is that the M A. candidate is after 
the degree for what it is worth in life rather than for what it repre- 
sents as a study . There is no crime in that ; the crime is in giving 
the j)upil a stone when he asks for bread. What he wants, and the 
M. A. student as much as anybody, is a mastery of the language as 
a means of communication. A large majority of serious students 
require English for reading purposes only, for reading books and 
for rending newspapers, for getting into touch with the mind.s of 
others : verv many require enough to write such official com- 
munications'as fall to their lot in their particular and limited sphere 
of action in after life ; “ the undersigned has the honour to call 
to your attention his Memo. 2143 of the i:Hh ultimo and to l>e 
favoured with a reply on form 698l> as per margin ; ” thank 
heavens ! we have not yet sunk to that level yet and our pupils 
liave to learn the particular jargon of their particular office on 
the office stool. Those who go further require English as a means 
of spoken communication. aj\<i for this they receive no training ; 
while those who aim at superi«>r appoint tuents get a course of 
critical st»i<ly in the masterpieces of master-minds, a most ditfi- 
<'ult and subtle form of training, without ever having had any 
systematic education in the language in which those masters 
have spent their highest endeavojirs of expression ; and so we get 
the barren .study of other peoj)le’s criticisms — as if a deaf man 
should study music by reading what other people have said it 
meant for them. As Professor Kamsuy Muir has said, ‘‘ the 
critical stv»dy of classical pieces is not favourable, but hostile, 
to a working knowh*dge of the language." 

That there is common gro\ind between the study of a language 
and the study’ of its literature is certain : it is also certain that the 
one built and can only be b\iilt. upon the other ; and until the 
foundations are well anti trtdy laitl the stiperstructure cannot 
stand and liow the foutulations are laitl we have see!!. Some 
survive our methods, but at what a cost ! What a slaughter of 
the innocents ! what u waste ! When wo have cleared up the 
confusion between Language and Literature, and between Lecture 
and Practice, in the colleges, we shall be in a position to improve 
t he whole position of English teaching, and to build up a satis- 
factory course in English Literature for those rare but valuable 
minds, to whom such studies are a delight. Meantime, " the 
hungry sheep look up, and are not fed.” 

Let me recapitulate the causes 1 have suggested as responsible 
for the weakness in the schools. 

1 . The neglect of the mother-tongue and the consequent 
stunting of the mind of tire student. You might as 
well deny’ a boy his mother's milk, and expect him 
to grow up healtliy. 
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U. There are not enough teachers possessing even the 
qualification of B A. in the High Schools. 

III. The first four years of English teaching are in tlie 

hands of teachers not fit for this work- 

IV. The graduate teachers have not had an education or 

a training suitable for giving them a hold on the 
language themselves, or for imparting it to others. 

And tliC causes of weakness in the colUges seem to me to in 
elude all of these and otlier faults peculiar to college teaching. 

First of all, the colleges caimot supply improved teachers 
wlio might raise the educational level of future generations be 
cause the school teaching continues to send up unsatisfactory 
material. 

Secondly, tlicy cannot break away from the traditional liabit 
of text-book commentary because they are understaffed, and 
so they send out men with an inadequate education to cope witli 
the ever-increasing numbers of schools and pupils. And so the 
vicious circle revolves ! 

We often hear laments for the good old days when the teacher 
sat under a tree and his pupils gathered at his feet, and it seems 
to me that the popular instinct is right in this matter. Not for 
the reasons usually advanced however : the old-fa.shioned sim- 
plicity is gone : and it is a mistake to attempt to revive it. What 
I believe people really miss is the personality of the teacher : 
we have substituted mass-production methods for the personal 
relations betw'cen the experience of age and the keenness of youth , 
and the result is unsatisfactory. Sometliing of that personal 
relationship between “ guru ” and “ chela ” could be recovered by 
an increase in staff in the colleges. We require far more teachers 
in the colleges for English . The proportion at Government College 
is about one man per hundred students in six or seven different 
classes, and I doubt if any other college is better off. Inherited 
custom has much to do with this evil, but I sometimes wonder if 
false economy is not to blame also : the economy of supplying in- 
efficient education because the money of the parents is saved and 
the unpopularity of increased fees avoided at the cost of the indi- 
vidual student's failure : and the economy of finauciiig a 
Science side at the cost of uiidorstaffiug Uie Arta leaching. Ihe 

remedy is costly, but set on the other side of the account the cost 
of the time, effort, brains and hopes, denoted by the thowands of 
failures in every examination. How many times do we new of a 
bov talking of a year of his life being wasted if promotion is 
missed I It is the years before that have been wasted indeed, but 
it is a grievous thing to be said. 

The remedy costly, but it is also obvious— more teachers 

aud of a better quality, in the coUeges, as m the schools. 
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Witli Increased staff we could set about substituting practical 
work in English instead of text-book reading to large classes, and 
I think we should feel tlie benefit not only in English b\it in every 
other subject taught in college. More than this I cannot suggest 
without opening up a very large subject, that of training future 
teachers. 


Our young M. A.’s now go forth to do what tliey can in schools 
and intermediate colleges without any training except what they 
can get at the Training (’ollege and manyofthem withoutthat. T 
think they should have a much longer and more thorough training 
than this, and with all re.spect to the building in winch we arc this 
tlay collected and to the energy and knowiedge of those by whose 
invitation wo have come, I am doubtful if a Training College is 
altogether suitable for such a training. Certainly not a training 
college where life is so short and so intense as it is here. Teaching 
at a Training Institution seems to me to be to some extent un- 
real. We all know the magic that resides in ownership of land, 
and I feel that ownership of a class and responsibility for its pro- 
gress is a prime necessity in teaching. There is an artificiality 
of lessons given as they must be in a Training Institution, and a 
teacher cannot feel the vital stimulus of responsibility in s 
practising scliool. 


Can future teachers be trained elsewhere i Can they be 
trained at tlio same time as they teach ? And can they be taught 
at the same time as they teach ? The suggestion is not altogether 
absurd : for all men learn by teaching, and teachers, no less than 
carpenters or any other practical men, learn by practice of their 
trade. Now there are classes in the colleges whioli are in need 
of more teachers, and tiicse are the junior intermediate classes. 
Could the teaching in these classes be given in such a way as to 
combine instruction to the students and practice under supervi* 
Sion and control for the teachers, and also in such a way that the 
instruction to the students should be given ia smaller “praotical’* 
units as I have suggested above, whUe the teaching given should bo 
part and parcel of a course of training for the teacher, which should 
fat him to go out to work in schools or intermediate colleges after 
his ooureo 16 complete, I have been led to this device, (which is 
only the old plan of pupil teachers in another guise), by the difficul- 
ties of providing for junior classes at Government College. I oan- 
not get men enough for the work and at the same time I hear of 
pupU after pupil of my own obtaining places, where the^willbe 

strength of having done fairly 
rn «n nH University, an examination 
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If such men could form their teaching habits under the eve 
of experienced men following regular course of teaching in real 
conditions, I think they would ho far better fitted to become 
teachers, and their future pupils would be better taught than they 
arc now. 

Such men should be paid and their services counted towards 
seniority and pension but I would not hold them under any bond 
or security for fear that a good man might hesitate to join when 
he had hopes of getting a better job later on. Their class-work 
would be planned beforehand, approved and delivered under 
supervision, and it is clear that any such scheme makes severe 
demands upon the senior staff for supervision audcontrol, especial- 
ly until the work is systematised. At least one. and probably two 
men would be needed to manage this work, and a class should 
consist of 6 to 10 men. On lines of this kind I can conceive of my 
own college supplying 8 or 9 men a year towards the public demand, 
at the same time improving the work within the College. But 
after all, it is an in.significant attempt. If ten or a dozen filter 
into the Intermediate Colleges and High Classes during a j'ear, 
how long will it be before their effect is felt 1 and what are they 
among so many ? Well, I can see no other direct means of improv- 
ing the teaching of Bnglish, and it is remarkable how such meagre 
beginnings do develop. 

If I have spoken more about the teaching in schools than upon 
the titular subject of this paper. “ The Teaching of Gnglish in 
Colleges,” it i.s because I believe that they are insejiarahle ; the dis- 
tinction is accidental, not essential : the methods in colleges should 
not differ from the methods in schools : the faults of the one arc 
the faults of the other, and improvements in one will result in im- 
provements in the other. An increase of staff in the Colleges with 
improved toaching along practical lines will influonco the next 
generation of teachers upon whom the next genoratioa of pupils 
depends, and so, or at least one may hope so, they will come to 
college a little — it may be a very little — better grounded than 
they are at present, and the first step towards general improve- 
ment will have been made. A minute stop perhaps : but in the 
right direction, but since the work of the teachers of the middle 
classes seems to me inseparable from the work of the teacher of 
the B.A., it is necessary to eliminate the faults of both simul- 
taneously : to leave one link weak is to weaken the whole chain ; 
our work as teachers of English, in schools and colleges, is team- 
work, and it should be considered as a unit. 

It is a very big unit, growing in size and complexity, and there • 
fore in cost, every year : when you deal in thousands of pupils 
you must be prepared to deal in lakhs of rupees, but costly though 
it is, good education is not so expensive as bad education, and if 
I am right In my interpretation of the figures, then I think, you will 
agree with me that our scheme of systematic failure is in need of 
a complete overhaul. 
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(’an we continue to “ carrj' on " as we arc doing ? The num 
bers of students increase every year, and with the tremendous 
impulse to Primary Education, the rate of increase in Secondary 
is bound to speed up. Are we satisfied with tlic present state of 
things ? Or ie the wliole of our machinery out of date ? 


FRUIT (CULTURE AND PRESERVATION. 

By S. Lall Sikoh, M. Sc., 

Fruit Specioliy^if to the Punjab Oovernment. 

Unemploi/tueut. — One of the acutest problems confronting our 
nation at present is the unemployment of the educated classes 
of people. We hear of unemployment from every Province of 
India although in some Provinces like Bengal and Madras it is 
much more .serious than in Provinces like Punjab where our 
graduates are still able to get some sort of job — even though it 
does not exceed rup«5e« fiftj a month in many cases. But the 
Punjab must also be prepared to face this problem because every 
year that rolls by adds hundreds of gradiiate.s to an already long 
list and the number of new openings cannot keep pace with the 
number of new graduate.s turned out by our University every 
year. 

Vocational Tratnuig.— It is fortunate that the public men 
of India are unanimous in not only regarding unemployment as 
a serious problem, but are also almost unanimous in their con- 
clusions that the time has come when our present system of edu- 
cation should be supplemented with some sort of vocational train- 
ing that would enable our youths to earn their livelihood. No 
doubt here and there one finds some diehard educationists who still 
oppose the introduction of courses of practical utility in our 
colleges and schools. They contend that the object of college 
education is something more than earning of livelihood, i. e., 
development of mind. In their opinion education for education’s 
sake, irrespective of the extent of its practical utility, must con- 
tinue to bo the motto of our colleges. I do not wish to bo accused 
of underestimating the value of present day cduoation, but while 
appreciating its value I cannot forget that India is perhaps the 
poorest country in the world and millions of people are living 
daily on the verge of starvation who have never known in their 
lives what a full meal is. Although our per capita income is hardly 
6 per cent, of what it is in countries like the United States of 
America, yet I can say from my own personal knowledge that even 
ID an enormously rich countary like America where people con afford 
to get education for education's sake the question of praotioal 
utility IS never lost sight of in educational institutions. And I 
maintain that in a terribly poor country like India one of the 
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main ohject^ of cilucation must necessarily l )0 to equip our young 
men and young women to earn their liveliiiood in after college life. 
This is possible only if our present day e<lucation is .supj)leniontcd 
with some sort of vocational training. I can enumerate several 
courses worth introducing in our colleges that, besides their 
practical utility, can be depended npon to develop the minds of 
the students as iniicii as many of our present courses <lo. 

F ruit Pi'eservation ('onrac in our ^rhooh.- This evening 1 shall 
<-xpIain how surplus fruits an<l vegetables are ])reseiited in tins ami 
jars in seasons of jilenty to be ntilize<l in season of scarcity ami 
supplement it with a practical demonstration. T have m> doubt 
that a fruit ])reservation course if fitted in our .system of education 
can be of immense help to everybody in household economy which 
is the urgent need of our young men « ho fiml it increasingly 
difficult to make both ends meet with their petty salaries. Such 
a course may even enable some students to start a decent business 
with a small investment. 


Development of Preservation Tndnetrt/ in California . — The art of 
food preservation is unfortunately very little known in India. For 
the proper appreciation of the subject and its importance, it seems 
advisable that, as an introduction to my four demonstrations, 
I .shoulii take a few minutes of your valuable time to picture to 
v«ju what other countries have (b)Mc. No doubt some of the 
ICuropean countries have accomplished wonders and I could have 
taken some Kuropean country for the purpose of illustration. 
Jiut knowing how averse people usually arc to everything second* 
hand, whether secoml-liaiul furniture or second-hand information, 
I prefer to take the examples of the Hawaiian l-«laiid and the 
United States of America, as w’ith my nine years’ slay in America 
1 can, with some confidence, draw upon my own personal know- 
ledge. To show’ the extent of the rapidity at which this industry 
is being developed in the United States of America it may suflioe 
to mention th«at (Jalifornia State (one of 48 States of the United 
States of America), with climate not very dissimilar to ours and 
having only about 12 per cent, of the population of our province 
canned in 1910 about 23 lacs of boxes of fruits (each box contain- 
ing 24 cans of one seer each w'orth over 2l croros of rupees, while 
in 1917 the number of boxes of canned fruit rose to one crore of 
which 60 lacs were of peaches alone. Similarly the amount of 
vegetables canned in 1908 wjus 16 lacs of cases worth 12 crores 
of rupees which by 1914 wont up to 60 lacs of cases and in 1918 
jumped up to about 83 lacs worth about seven crores of rupees. 

Preservation. Industry in Hawaiian I stands more sur- 

urising than this even is the story of Hawaiian Island (cspeoially 
Honolulu) a group of small Islands near the coast of California 
which I was able to see on my return journey to India for about 
two hours’ time by motor. It was only in 1889 that the United 
States’ Government brought over Honolulu from the Spanish 
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(ioveriimont for a petty sum. In ISim Mr. Dole of Huston came 
over to this in search of some lami for a homestead. He 

grew a few acres of pineapples and soon realized the possibilities 
of this industry. In 1903 he organized a company and started 
a cannery with a capital of about sixty thousand rupees and ship- 
ped about 1 ,S00 l>oxes of canned pineapple. 1 n 1920 this company 
.alone shippe«l out 18 lacs of boxes of canned pii^eapple worth 
several orores of rupees wI»ilo the total outpiit of aV companies 
in 1920 was 00 lacs of cases worth about nine erores of rupees, 
the total area under pineapple being +6.000 acrc«. The output 
of one of the canneries of a California packing corporation which 
cans pineapple from 10,000 acres is 7 lacs of cans per day. The 
.\inerican company supplies empty tins or cans to these can- 
neries and one of its can-making factories has a capacity for 
manufacturing one lac of cans per hour. 

Another very interesting thing in these canneries is that 
practically all the operations in pineapple canning, peeling, coring, 
slicing, filling cans, syruping, sealing of cans, sterilizing — is all 
iloiie by machinery and the human hand does not touch the pro- 
duct. Even labelling tins, box-making, packing tins in boxes, 
nailing covers and d<‘livering them for storage is all done by 
machinery. Another remarkable fact is that although pineapples 
are canned on such a large scale, yet the amount of waste material 
going out of these canneries is practically nothing. All the shells, 
peels, cores, trimmings, and other waste material collect automa- 
tically on one side and are utilized for making of juice or avrups, 
vinegar, alcohol, calcium citrate and fertilizer. Even the 'waste 
cans and tie wires \ised in stripping are utilized in the 
manufacture of iron sulphate, a solution used on the pineapple 
plant to supply it with iron. 

Possibilities in India . — Those figures are given only to illus- 
trate how rapidly other countries are making progress in an in- 
dustry that is hardly even known to the average man in India. 
I ho figures are no doubt astounding and may even serve to 
awaken our educationists and capitalists to the new possibilities 
in this industry. We have an abundance of some fruits at certain 
times of t he year a large amount of which praotioally goes to waste. 
1 ho surplus fruit if properly preserved or converted into several 
bye-products can fetch very good prices in seasons of soaroity. 
It will also enable the fruit growers to realize a good price for their 
friuts as they would not then have to dispose of their fruit at any 
price at the ripening season as tlioy have to do now for fear of 
spoilage. The development in fruit farming largely depends 
upon the fruit preservation industry. SimUarly vegetables like 
peas can bo preserved in seasons of plenty when they can be had 
at a few pico a seer and utilized or disposed of in months of scar- 
city when they cannot be had except at exorbitant rates. 

Preservation on Home Scale . — I need not, however, dwell very 
much upon the commercial aspect of this art as it will be a good 
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long time before we, well known for our conservatism, can expect 
to develop this industry to any commercial extent. For our 
purpose the method of food preservation on a home scale can be of 
immediate interest and in this respect at lea.st we shall be well 
advised to follow the lead of the Americans. It is a hobby for 
the average American to utilize the back garden of his house for 
growing fruits and vegetables. This practice is encouraged by all 
public bodies and schools. The surplus fruit and vegetables 
from their plots that cannot he used fresh are canned in tins or 
bottled in glass jar.s or dried or converted into various bve- 
produots such as jams, jelly, syrup, vinegar or candy, etc., wliich 
are relished throughout the year. Most families possess a small 
equipment for this purpose costing a trifling amount of money. 
Then in other places or country towns where everybody ha.s got 
a few kanals of land under fruits or vegetables they usually 
co-operato with one another and instal what is commonly called 
community canning or drying plant where everybody dries or cans 
his products in his turn somewhat in the same fashion as our 
villagers use the common well for irrigating their fields in turn. 

As the subject of food preservation is to be dealt with in 
an entirely non-technical manner I do not purpose to enter into the 
scientific side of the question. Kut before starting the demon- 
stration I may very briefly mention why foods spoil at nil. 

Why Foods Spoil . — Food spoils because of the growth niui 
destructive action of minute organisms that are too small to be 
seen with the naked eye. They are present everywhere ami are 
floating about in the air all the time. Whenever and wherever 
conditions become favourable for their growth the.se micros- 
copic organisms begin to sprout, multiply and grow rapidly caus- 
ing decay, decomposition, putrefaction, formentntion and souring 
of the food material. The various methods of foo<l preservation 
arc all based upon two main processes, viz., (a) either destroying 
these micro-organisms entirely, as in the case of sterilization, anti 
preventing their re entry in the sterilized food, or [h) bringing 
about such conditions that, while not killing these organisms 
entirely, would definitely prevent their further growth and activity. 
These organisms belong to three main-groups, viz.. Moulds Yeasts 
and Bacteria. 

Moulds . — Mould (usuall known in Punjabi as ‘ Ulli” J i.s 
commonly seen. It is abundantly found on bread, fruit, vege- 
tables, pickles, etc., as white cottony growth. This cottony growth 
(called mycelium) later changes into green or blue colour and 
powdery in appearance. This change is due to the formation of 
billions of ceUe or spores which are easily detached and oamed 
by wind to infect food in other places. These spores are lolled 
at 180® F or 80® — 85* C, i. e., even below the temperature of 

boiling water. 
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i'cds/s. - Vea>ts (lifTer from inoul<N in th.it tliey do not form 
;» c()tton_\- growth or myci'linm. They are found in f<Tinented 
liquids: a-: a uhito sodiiacnt or a chunly growtii throughout the 
liquid. They usually grow in sugary liquitis and convert the 
sugar into alcoliol ami (.’Oj. They are usually used in making 
vinegar and alcohol. They are also very easily killed by heat 
at a temperature of 140'' F or Oti” C. 

Haclcria, forming the third main group arc the most difficult 

as well as most <langcrous of all to deal with, louring of milk 

or putrefaction of vegetables is due to the action of bacteria. 

1 h«>y are smaller than yeast and differ in methods of reproduction, 

yeast reproducing hy luniding, bacteria by splitting or fission. 

They prefer nitrogenous su)>stances of li)w acid content such as 

meat, milk ))eas, beans and other low aoi<l vegetables. They 

dc* not grow on fiuit.s or acid vegetables. As a eontrast with his 

iiumlds ami y«*asts prefei sugary acid material. They are not all 

killed even at ion’ {’. 'J'|u‘ spores are very hartl to kill for which 

n-ison even a temperature of 1 1.>’ c (i. e., under pressure) has to 

l»e u.serl in .several cases, ^^'ilile yeasts and moulds usually pro- 

tluce rathei haiinless products, bacteria in any food may produce 

ver^v jmi.sorious sulistaiices such as ptomaines. Uf course eome 

bacteria such as produce lactic acid for souring milk are beneficial 
al.so. 

I'cmpnmru Prevention hy < ol>l tStorage.— Foods can be saved 
temporarily from sptiiling by variou.s metlualssuch as cold storage, 
Use of aniiseptie.s, etc. Organisms need warm temperature for 
then- growth. At freezing temperature their activities practically 
slop. llus i.s the reason why fi-uit, vegetables, meat, milk, eggs, 
rdc can he kept without spoiling fur a o<uisiderable periud in 
eol<l .storage r., rut>in where the temperature is kept low). 

.l»/rsTp/iVs. — Then there are certuin antiseptics such a.s 
b« rizoie acjrl, so.lium benzoate, formaldehyde, boric aeid. sulphur- 
ous a. ,d sal.eyho acirl. etc., which if added in a small quantity to 
food matenal will not allow organisms to grow. For instance if 
any juice or other liquid food contains one per cent, of sodium 
benzoate it will not spoil Sugar, salt, and vinegar are also used 
foi presei vmg Any solution of food containing 56 per cent, 
sugar in it will not spoil. This is the reason why jelly, jams 
marmu ade, honey, preserves or candied fruit can ke^indetinitely’ 
Similarly salt if impregnated to an extent of 15 per cent 
us III case of salted meat Or vegetable, will prevent the food from* 
spoiling. Vinegar as in pickles also preserves food. 

Permanent Prevention by Heat. -Sterilization by heat, i e 

method organisms by heat is the surest and cheapest 

method that is most commonly used ami forms the basis of the 

caiimng industry, a demonstration of which 1 am going to give this 
evening. Brietly it consists in packing the fruU or vegetabte 
lu tins or glass jars and ailing the container with hot juice or 
salt solution ; then sealing the tin or screwing the glasJ jars hi 



such a way that they become absolutely air tight and finally 
sterilizing the containers at different temperatures depending 
upon the kind of food on tlie container. If the container is 
thoroughly sealed so that air cannot enter at all and it is properly 
sterilized the product can be kept in good condition for an indefi- 
nite period of time. 

Prejervalion of Pears and Peas. — Demonstration was then 
given in the canning of fruits and vegetables by taking pears and 
peas. The instructions may briefiy be summarized as follows 

1. Preparation. — Peel, core and halve the fruit. The 
peeled fruit during the time of preparation should bo kept 
immersed in slightly salti.>.h water to prevent the darkening of 
the fruit. Pea pods are shelled, washed and graded according to 
size. 

2. Stenihalxon of Contoiner-i . — .Sterilize the containers 
(i.e., tin cans or screw top glass jars with rubber rings bv keeping 
them in boiling water for ten minutes. Also sterilize" the caps 
of the cans and jars as well a.s the rubber rings. 

3. Packing . — Pack the fruit or vegetable in containers 

4. Syruping or Brining . — Add boiling hot sugar juice to 
the fruit and brine or .salt water to the vegetables until the con- 
tainers arc nearly full. 

5. jS'caftn^.— (Partial in case of glass jars). The containers 
(with boiling hot liquid in them) are ai once sealed. A tin can can 
be sealed air tight by soldering or b^' a sealing machine that was 
shown in the demonstration. Glass jars with rubber rings can 
be capped by screwing down the cap. The rubber ring between 
the cap and the neck of the jar is neces.sar 3 - to make it air tiglit. 
'I'he cap on the glass container is only fairly tightened at this 
stage. 

0. Sleriluation. — I’lic containers arc then sterilized by iui- 
morsing them in boiling water. and acid vegetables are 

easily sterilized by keei)ing the containers immersed in boiling 
water for 15 to 30 minutes respectively. This is because moulds 
and yeasts grow in acid sugary* products and arc killed at 100® C, 
t., e., the temperature of boiling water. But in the case of non* 
acid vegetables like peas sterilization bccome.s difficult because 
all bacteria are not killed at 100® C. So cither a slight amount 
of vinegar is added to acidify vegetables before the usual steri- 
lization referred to above, or sterilization is necessary in a pressure 
cooker (about 5 to 10 tbs. pressure) for ^ to 1 hour depending 
up )n the kind or texture of product. The process of sterilization 
!:< the most important ot all, und needs greatest care. 

7. Final Healing and Cooling. — Gla.ss jars partially sealed 
(step 5) are now thoroughly scaled and made air tight. They are 
kept in the room in an inverted position to cool. Tin cans were 
already thoroughly sealed (step 5) before sterilization. After 
sterilization tin cans are put in cold water to cool. 

Fruits and vegetables preserved in the above manner will 
keep for an indefinite period of time. 
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Similarly instructions for preserving other fruits and vege- 
tcthles were given. 

Fruit Prbduct*. — Demonstrations on bottling of fruit juices, 
making of jelly, jams, marmalade, preserves, candied fruits {i.e., 
vinegar, pickling,) etc., were given. For the sake of 
brevity the operations involved in candying fruit only are very 
briefly summed up as follows : — 

Candying of Fruit : 

1. Punciuring, preUmj and cutting. — Small apples, apricots, 
plumps, figs may be used whole and punctured with a wooden 
tooth-pick in numerous places. Peache.s and jiears cun be peeleil 
and cut in half. The peel of citrous fruits to be used without pulp. 

2. Cooking until Under. — The fruit is cooked gently until 
it is tender. Ordinary fruits require to 5 minutes boiling only ; 
hard fruits may require little longer. Citrous peeks may require 
about half an hour. Overcooking will spoil the shape and texture 
while undercooking will give a dark anti poor product. The cook- 
ed fruit i.s then placed in an earthen jar. 

Placing in Si/rup . — Prepare syrup (1 part .sugar to 3 
parts water); heat the syrup to boiling and pour it over the cook- 
ed fruit in the earthen jar. Keep the fruit immersed for 24 hours. 
In preparing syrup half glucose may preferably be added. 

4. Incren.-ic ol Sugar. — After 24 hours remove the syrup and 
a<ld to it I the amount of .stigar xised the previous day. Heat it 
to boiling and pour over again on frviit. This process should be 
repeated every 24 ho\ir.s, adding every day J amount of sugar 
until the syrup reaches the consistency of lioney after which 
it should be kept there for 3 or 4 <lays .s«> that sugar may 
penetrate the fruit thoroughly. 

r>. Drying. — The fruit is then removed from the syrup and 
placed on a screen in the sun or in a Avarm rooni to dry until the 
fruit ceases to be sticky. 

(k Parking. — The finished fruit is then packed in cardboard 
l)oxes or jars. 

Note . — Importance of candying fruit can be judged from the 
large quantity of candied fruit that India imports every year. 
Mr Peake at the time of the Agricultural Conference in Simla 
this year in August stated “ no less than t>4,000 tons of 
dried and candied fruit Avorth at least four orores of rupees is im- 
ported in India every year”. If the product Avere cheap, as it 
can be if manufactured in India, candying fruit can become a 
good indu.stry. 

During the discussion on marmalade Professor Lai Singh 
referred to the Malta-orange peel that is thrown away as well as 
to the khatta fruit that are allowed to go to waste by nursery- 
men after the extraction of seeds for sowing. Khatta fruit can 
also be had very cheap, and yet both of these things, ».e., waste 
peels of Malta oranges and peels and juice of khatta could be uti- 
lized by people at home for making marmalade and candied peels, 
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Drying of Frmtji and Vegetuhles. — Demonstration was also 
given in the drying of fruits and vegetables which consisted in 
(1) Washing the fruits and vegetables. (2) Dipping in J per cent, 
hot lye solution for 1 to 20 .seconds. (3) Slicing. (4) Boiling 
for different lengths of time depemling upon the kind of product. 
(5) Sulphuring the jiroduct in a small air-tight l>ox. (6) Drying 
in the sun or dehydrating by means of artificial heat. (7) Steri- 
lizing the finished product and packing it in insect proof con- 
tainers. By dipping in lye solution the skin of the fruit is checked 
in numerous places wliich facilitates rapid drying. It also give.s 
a glossy appearance to the product. Sulphuring is employed for 
various lengths of the time depending upon the kind of fruit or 
vegetable to bleach the colour and to make the product more 
attractive. The rate of rlrying is also increased. The product 
tloos not turn dark. Iii the case of several fruits and vegetables, 
however, some of the steps enumerated above are eliminated, 
being unnecessary or harmful. Details cannot be given in this 
publication and any one interested in the subject can correspond 

with the lecturer. 

GRAPHS IN THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS 

IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Bv Lala Har iChano, B. A., B. T.. 

M. B. High School, Panipaf. 

The position that the teaching of graphs already occupies 
in the mathematical syllabus and how much is left to be de.sired 
in this respect may be summarised as follows : 

Its introduction in the syllabus is welcomed, but its proper 
place and aim do not seem to be realised or at least do not seem 
to be attended to, because the fundamental idea of functionality 
or interdependence of two variables is much less emphasised than 
tlic graphical solution of equations. In reality it is the former 
that should always be kept in view by the teacher and the pupil 
should be led — very gradually— to realise it with increasing dis- 
tinctness. Tiius the proper treatment of graphs should look 
forward to calculus rather than to analytical geometry as its ulti- 
mate development. It must enable the pupil to think intelli- 
gently about related variables whether in simple cases such as the 
area and radius of a circle or in more complex instances as the 

height of the tide and the time of the day. 

To be more clear about the mathematical treatmeiit of 
functionality it will be proper to define Function at the outset. 
The modern definition of Function, as given in “ Monographs on 
Modern Mathcmatioals”, edited by •!. W. A. Young, is very ^de. 

“A single valued function of a variable x is a second vanaWe 
y so related to x that whenever a value is assigned to x from the 
X — range, a corresponding value of y is uniquely deternunw in 
the y — ^range. The range of value need not be even numenoal. If, 
for instance, we make a table showing the amount m annual ram- 
fall in the different provinces of In^a, the Uble defines the rain- 
fall as a function of the province.’* 
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Milt for hem'll) iK-i-'i \vi‘ ought to take- only those f unct ions whii’h 
do exiiibit some regularity (as charts of rainfall, temperature, 
weight ainl height of average people, etc.) and it is the study of 
these or of the particular pairs of relative variuhles that they re- 
present wlikh is important, at any rate, for beginners. For one 
aspect of functionality is law of connection. The concept of the 
world as a cosmos, an ordered whole governed l)y laws, is an out- 
come of education and towards this, mathematic.s, in terms of 
which some of tliese laws may be expre.ssed, lias essential contri- 
butions to make. The sense of order in the facts of nature is one 
of the great results to lie won from the use of grajihs. When 
actjuireil it carries with it the recognition that intermediate re- 

ained with mon' or les.s aeeiiraev and certainty 
from tlic graphs, /. we can interjjolate or predict. 

Tlic realisation of orderliness in a graph is quite diffeivnt 
from expres.sing that orderliness by a mathematical formula 
and the latter need not be attemjited in the .school. fJraphicul 
interpretation of a plienoineiion has preference over other ways 
of expressing the same for the following reasons ; 

(f) Take the graphs of statistics. — 

(а) The primary use of a graph is to exhibit to the eye a 
•series of simultaneous values of two quantities. Thus if we know 
Hie temperature at each hour of the day we can in some respects 
seize the facts more readily from a plotted than from a merely 
tabular rcconl. The full signilieanee of complete tabulated re- 
cords cannot be appreciated on account of the mass of figures 
involved and their not being shown in a continued form. 

(б) Further the continued record of grapli at once brings 
homo to tlie mind and forces upon the attention the manner of 
change. This can be done from the table also but only with 
difficulty. 

(r) Again if we plot the amount of a sum of money at a fixed 
rate per cent., first at simple interest, tlien at compound, any 
one will appreciate the statement In one case the amount 
increases uniformly, in the other more and more rapidly as the 
time goes on”. In all such cases the pupils will have little or no 
difficulty in connecting greater or less rate of change with greater 
or less steepness of the curve. But no attempt should be made to 
specify the rate numerically. Rough terms like, ‘decreases slowly’ 
or ‘ increases rapidly ’ have a legitimate or even necossarv place, 
at all events for beginners ; because tlie very habit of using suoli 
terms will itself develop the sense of the need for an exact measure 
of rate of growth at a later stage. 

(d) The importance of getting into the liabit of translating 
from graph into language and from language to graph cannot be 
too much emphasised. The former gives simple and precise 
exercisM in the accurate statement of matters which are clearly 
apprehended and the latter develops a new power of seising the 
inner meanings of complex numerical statements. In shoit, in 
this practice there is a most valuable opportunity for develop- 
ing mathematical insight. 


Concrete phenomena of all kinds give u-eful occasion for 
'•ucli exercises. .Some may ari'^e in Uic lahojui-.ry, some in ilio 
geography room wliilr* others may be iiitruauced in a matheina'i* 
cal lesson. Among the more interesting of tl.e last iiKiitioned 
are the weiglit or height and the age ..f tli'e average human being. 

Thanks to the recent developineid in practical p.sychology 
vve are now in a position to compare the graj>lis showing the ori- 
ginal intelligence and the university rosulis of dillerviit examiim- 
tion-s of the same .<et of candidate'. The yraplis when eomp-.ned 
tlirow much lighten liio sniiubility or otliCrw i-e of tin* iiiiriculum 


and indicate in uniuistakc hie terms liow far the univer.'ity results 
may l>e taken as tests of intelligence. Tliis. all that is most funda 
mental in the meaning ami interpretation of graphs can be tauglit 
in connection witli graphs of statistics or results of observation, 
liut here os everywhere el-ic care should be taken to keep to cases 
which lie vvitlnn tlie natural interest and knowlt-dge of pujiils. It 
will not be out of jilaee if occasionally tlie teaeluT begins to dis- 
cuss the possible causes lying bcbiml tbe phenotnena expressed 
by the graph. Although such discussion is not mathematics it 
makes the class fi-el that muthematies has an acttial bearing on 
life and other .subjects. 

(e) Ineid<;ntally. in tlie mere mechanical work of making 
graphs of statistics, boys get some very valuable arithmetical 
training. 'J'lieir sense of the relative values of numbers (including 
cleeimals and fractiotis) is greatly strengthened. 

(II) Lrl us take tin- functions cxpre.'.'cd by formulae. A 
few more c'onsidcrations j»re>ent thcmsilves wlien we pass front 
the function <lefined merely by tabUrs to functions expressed by 
exact laws of mathematical formulae. 

A beginning should be made witli arithmetical and geomotii- 
cal examples whore the formulae, though possible, is not known 
to the students ; e. g., it is 180 miles from Ambalu to Laliorc, 
draw a graph showing the average speed of trains making the 
journey in 3. 4. 5, etc., hours. This particular exainplo gives 
an excellent introdtiction to the idea of “ inlinitcly small or large,” 
provided the statement is made as ‘‘ speed can be made as great 
as we please by making the time small enough and the like 1” 

Among geometrical examples boys may be told to j)lot the 
lengths of chords of a given circle subtending various angles at 


the centre and tlie like. 


In the domain of statistics the boys are accustomed to do 
isolated sums, each dealing with a different set of quantities 
as speed and time, quantity and price, etc., an<l so the ideas ex- 
pressed in the terms variable, independent and dependent 
are natural even for boginuers, but wlieii they use tlie formulae 
a difficulty arises. They use the formula only as a moans of work- 
ing out separately any particular case wanted, instead pf as it 
were a living thing showing the relation between two constantly 
varying quantities. There is in fact a wide gap between the 
knowledge that the area of a circle can be calculated from the for. 
mula and appreciation of this fact in the form “ the area 
grows as the square of the radius.'* 



ii i- ]U<t Uit- <>l rolatioiisii I p aiul cro •'« ituialc* growth 

to vaiaou'' laws l.iat is si> iinportant and tliat ought 
lo In* ilrvelopecl througli graphs. 

'riicre is a riotlier point. 

DilYrront roncriMc rases lead to formulae wliicli arc essentially 
till' same and so have tlie same graph. 

As cost price — quantity : 

distance — speed — time ; 

interest — rate — time : and so on Hence tlie conscious re- 
rrignition that tliesc ditleriMit ease', are expressed by the same 
^rapli is a distinct step in llie ilevidopinent of the sense of 
f II el ion ility 


Another consideration that needs to be borne in mind while 

di awing graphs from fi^rmuhie is as in graphs of statistics of fuct^s 

Ilf nature that tfie hoys shonhl meet with inilv sucli functions 

♦ • 

I lull {iivo an orvli-rly s<*l. of wlu-n ilovolopod nrithinetically. 

'I'lie 1 ‘Jti‘ctive realisation of this fuiulann'iital fact is the result of 
mathematical ex |ieri<*nce onJy. This connotes the power of self- 
<Titicisni and conli<lence botli in one's own work and in the retison- 
ahleness and colicrencc^of tlie subject. The twofold aspect of 
this lesson i^ important and can be fully grasped if the stiulonts 
aiv left to themst'lves to correet tlieir mistakes in evaluation and 
plotting which generally happen in the beginning. 

This power of ilrawing a graph from a formulae helps a good 

deal when the ^tur^t•nt8 liave to stuflv the fiinetions .r, 
II 

., and v.r. Hence the detailed suggestions for 
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practice may be snmniariscil ns follows : — 

f I) The dm.ving -graphs should he taught in eonneetion witli 
slaiisties like tem[)eraturc ami rainfall charts whicli are prepared 
l>\’ the students themselves or aritlimetical and geometrical 
examples as given above. One point with respect to the graplis 
of statistics should be borne in mind. It is that in these graphs 
iuti'ipolation is iinjiu-siblc from the very nature of the case. 

Hence the points of graphs should be left in isolation and if 
they are joined by straight lines they should be distinguished by 
small eiieles drawn round them. If however the order of points 
suggests some curve which can bo drawn free hand we may get 
some indication of the probable results of intermediate observa- 
tion, blit it does involve more or le.ss serious element of "iiess- 
work. 


(2) It is better to work at first with the horizontal axis only 
for the independent variable and the ordinate for tlie dependent 
variable being measured upwards from the point on the axis to 
which it corresponds. 

(3) If this preliminary work has been done properly its ox 
tension to algebraic examples is simple. We should plot a set of 

values like .r2 (.i--|-2) + (x + 4), .r» — 

* 

TJius the mere plotting of isolated points* for exercises in 
cue mochanism of plotting and examples of finding distances 
between two points or the area of triangles formed by three points 





(4) One <Ufficnlty arises la the case of Multiplication by ncpa • 
tive namber'i an ? so it should be* remembered that the rr.ie.' e>f 
signs in ninltiplicaiion are to be justified in experience and are not 
laws which can be proved. Suppose we are grapliijig — J) 
(•f — 4) aiifi we have plotted the points for x greater tfian 4 aiul we 
then have to consider cases when ar=s4, x=3 and x=0. In such 
cases tlie rules may be stated dogmatically and their justification 
is that tlie points obtained liarmonise with the re.st of the curve. 

(5) Tlie essential thing so far is that t lu- pupils should learn by 
experience that if the work is done correctly tlie result will be an 
orderly curve. Hence the simpler the arithmetical work involved 
the better and the pupils sJiould be trained to answer such ques 
tions. What value or value.s of x make the expression for whirl) 
we have drawn the grapli equal to some assigned value, that is 
the solutions of the question f (x)=s«. Similarly for what value 
of X is/ (x)>a or <6 ? Can it have any value we may name and 
if so how many value.s of x give it the specified value i For what 
value of X is it tlie greatest, etc. ? 

All that is .now nece.ssary has been taught or rather will luive 
been learnt by experience. Now t!ie teachers’ business is to utilise 
the method and associated ideas, whenever it is advantageous : 
for example much light can be thrown on the meaning of equations 
and if the .students are cnable<l to solve a])proximately equations 
of higher degree they will have a sense of increaseil power and 
increaseil insight. They are of great value in discussing the vari 
OILS cases of the roots of quadratics which I believe will be in- 
cluded in the M.S.L.C. course in the near future. On the other 
hand the use of graph for the solution of equations and problems 
that can be more easily dealt with by ordinary methods is to be 
deprecated. I may be justified to illustrate graphically the mean- 
ing of the solution of two simple simultaneous equations and the 
fact that it is unique, and a case or two may be given for actual 
graphic solution but this should not be treated as an end ii^itself 
nor should many exercises be given to develop skill. From this 
point of view it is quite clear that the present style of paper (A) 
on Matliematics in the M.S.L.C. Examination needs a good deal 
of reform. Every year tlie question on Graphs demands the 
solution of two simple simultaneous equations. This is ob- 
jectionable. 

•Similarly sets of examples in the chapter on graphs in “ Al- 
gebra for Heginners” by K. P. Basu and others arc irrelevant. 

Tiieso suggestions are submitted with the hope that if they 
are taken for what they are worth, they may serve a useful purpose 

LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. A. E. Harper, M.A. 

A critic of education claims that the schools te^h children 
how to read, but do not teach them to read. The criticism is only 
too well merited by the majority of schools. Children may learn 
the mechanics of reading, more or less effectively, by the time 
they have finished the Upper Primary standard, but how few 



of th.- n h.ivc leariuMi to iva.l with <-iij..ymrnt or hav«» fonncil 
ttie liabiT ot reading in leisure hours. Still fewer have learned to 
read rapidly and accurately for the purpose of Jioouriiig needed 
information. How few continue to cnricli their lives and to grow 
tiirough rca«ling after lt*aving sciioo! ' How iuan\’ who leave the 
school after the Primary relapse into practical illiteracy. 

It is not uncommon to hear the opinion expressed tliat the 
curriculum of the Primary School should not he widened to 
include the so-calletl frills of education, but .should concentrate 
on “ the three Ils.” It has bt“«-n my observation however, that 
the verv teachers who are most insistent that the three Hs. should 
be emphasised, often teach the three Us. most ineftieiently. If 
the Pi imarv Scin>ol is to teach «>uly rea<Ung, writing and arithmetic, 
surely 'VO have a right to deinaiul that these svjhjeets be taught 
successfully. As most time ami attention in the early years is 
given to rtnuling, the teaching of that subject should be judged 
bv th<' most rigid tests. If th«‘ p'lpils hav<* uoi huiriied to read 
simple material rapi<lly aceiirately and with enjoyment, and if 
thev havt' not gained a habit of reading for purj)Oses of informa- 
tion and reoreation. the school has failed. 


The Micldle School also has no more important task than to 
improve tln‘ scholars’ speed c»f reading, their comprehension of 
what is r«‘ad and their enjoyment of reading. Their progress in 
the other subjects of the cxirrieulum depends very largely upon 
their ability’ to read well. This point has been proved by several 
investigations recently carried out with large numbers of school 
children in America. It was found that the pupils who stood low 
in reading speoil and comprehension were also low in other school 
subjects. Many pupils who fail in geography and history in the 
High School, fail bccauitc they cavttot read. 


A' useful instrument in teaching children to read is the lib- 
rary in the school. So important is this aid. that 1 am willing to 
say it is almost impossible to teach rea<ling effectively without 
class libraries in each room. Class libraries arc far more important 
than the text-book in rending. From the text-book children 
learn hou to read ; with the aid of the library, children learn to 
read. 


Three quovstions may well be asked : M’hy are class libraries 
desirable? How should clas.s libraries be used ? And how* should 
class libraries be seleot-ed ? In order to answer these three ques- 
tions, we must pause to observe the best modern practices in teach- 
ing children to read, and inquire into the soientific reasons under 
lying them. 

In schools where methods of teaching reading ore based on 
reliable scientihe investigations of how children learn most effi- 
ciently, a large amount of reading material Ls provided even in the 
first year. Instead of learning by vote one Primer, the children 

.i 
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Jearn (by efficient instead of liapliazard iiiethods) to read so l apidly 
and with s.ncli enjoyment that tliey complete manv hooks l»oth 
Primers and Fir>t Headers, ist the first \'ear. 1 have m\s,*lf seen 
several First Oracle class rooms wliere 2n to ;i(i dilfereiit storv 
books were provided for voluntaiy reading and where the .slowest 
cliildren read at least of these books, and the average children 
10 or 12. Yon will .sa\- this is impossible, and indeed it would be 
impossible where the ordinary dulling, unscientific, wasteful 
methods of teaclung reading emi)loyed. But by using methods 
based upon scientific knowledge of tiu- laws of the mind, those 
resttlt.s are possible an<l ha^•e been mans’ times attained. 


The methods cannot be described in details witliin the limit.s 
of this paper, but a brief outline of the essential features of (ho 
teaching j)rocediire can be given. 


1. From the verv l>eginiiing tlu* rea<ling lessons consist of 
material which has meaning to the ehiUl. 

2. This material in the early weeks is taught from the black- 
board. The children do not have hooks for several weeks. Thu- 
the teacher writes on the blackboai’d a very short “ story " from 
the children’s daily experiences. 

3. The general procedure i.s from a reading of the whole 
story to a study of individual lines and phrases, and then to 
drill on individual words which are learned by .sight. 

4. The skill accpiired in from five to eight weeks of such read- 
ing enables the chiUlren to begin the reading of simple primer 
material with Huency and comparative ease. 

o. The supplementary readers contain stories interesting 
to children, each story being very brief and containing a large 
proportion of repeated sentences, phrases and words, so that 
progress is made rapidly. 

(i. After this work is well started, training in the independent 
phonetic analysis of new or unfamiliar words is given. 

The above represents a fair sample of the procedure in teach- 
inc beginners to read, followed in many public schools in America. 
It is not possible in the Punjab to follow this procedure fully in 
teaching Urdu, because there is such a dearth of suitable readers. 
Still much can be done by making use of all the material available. 


In the school with which I am most familiar, the Moga Tram- 
ing School for VUlage Teachers, these methods have been used 
with remarkable success. The boys in the First C ass learn to 
read very rapidly, and about half of them are usually promo^d 
to the Third Class at the end of one year. The teacher begins by 
writing on the blackboard stories closely related to the boys 
lives a^d interests. They learn first the whole story, then parts, 
then Ic” rn to distinguish phrases, and finally learn to recognize 
words by eight. Later they are taught the phonetic elements 
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of words and Jearn to master new words. After from one to two 
months of this kind of reading the boys read the Beacon Primer 
or some other Primer, and later read other readers. The teacher 
.selects from several books and magazines in the class library, 
stories and other material interesting to the boys, and perhaps 
related to some activity or project they are engaged in. Three 
story papers are subscribed to by the school for this class — two 
are weeklies. ‘ Phul ’ and ‘ Nau Nihal ’, and one a monthlv 
Khazina-i-Jawahar.' The coming of these magazines is eagerly 
awaited by the pupils. The interest in them greatly stimulates 
the reading. 


This interest and progress in reading could never be attained 
without the class library of supplementary readers and magazines. 
You can see that our ideal at Moga is to teach children to read. 
not merely hoxo to read Children learn to read by readinc 
material that has meaning and interest to them, not by mumbling 
over and over meaningless syllables and letters. 


You can see how contrary to the best educational practice 
was the criticism of an inspectress who found a class reading the 
newsi)aper in their reading period. She said. ' One reading text- 
book is prescribed for this class. It should be read over and over 
and thoroughly learned.” It is such unintelligent teaching as 
this that produces readers who never read after they leave school. 


Class libraries are even more essentia] in the higher gradc-^ 
In the Second Year and later, children should read much more 
than the prescribed Second. Third, Fourth and Fifth Readers 
Several sets of readers should be on the shelves of the class libra 
ries. many story books not too difficult for children to read with 
enjoyment, and also some more difficult books for reference 
Books on elementary science, or geography and history, may bo 
too difficult for the pupils to read through. But if they are trained 
to go to such books to find out the answers to questions they are 
^lung, they Will bo able with help to read the necessary pace or 
two. iTom the Fourth Year on. pupils should be taught to® use 
an index, to skim over paragraphs in order to find the information 
they want, in short, to use reference books. This kind of rejiH 
ing IS most useful in life. 


Most of the reading done in school is done orally. 4 nnuil 
reads aloud and each other pupU in the class must follow at the 

the place and be able to 

bu^ i^HhonlH of reading is probably necessary at first, 

but It should be decreased m all the grades above the first In 

the Second Year haU of the reading the pupUs do in school should 

he ttidtvidual stlcnt reading. In the Third Year and above more 

and more of the reading should be silent reiuiing. ’ 

emphasis on silent reading ? 
First of aU, most of the reading done in every-day life is sile^nt 



reading. Tf-tlic school teaches the child always to nsad orally, 
it is failing in its task of preparing the child for life. Have you 
ever seen a person who lias liiiished school, reading the newspaper, 
and moving his Jip.s and even mumbling the words as he reads 1 
Would you say that such a person has learned to read rapidly and 
with delight ? Lip moving and mumbling are the direct results 
of the method used by the school in teaching beginners to read. 
Too much oral reading and lack of practice in silent reading are 
responsible for this fault. Every lip mover and mumbler is a 
rign of the failure of the Primary School to toach reading. 


The second reason for emphasizing the teaching of .silent 
reading is that every pupil should be able to attain greater speed 
in reading silently than in reading vocally. The eye can move 
more rapidly than the lips and tongue. When the child reache.s 
the point where he can read more rapidly than he can vocalize, 
the teacher is doing him a positive injury by continuing to require 
him to read orally. The person trained to read^ orally only 
often a very slow’ reader. Many a scholar fails in examination 
because he is .slow to read and comprehend the questions. It is 
the duty of the school to teach rapid reading. F^very teacher 
should give simple tests, timing their pupils in silent reading, to 
determine their speed. The following are the appro.ximate 
standards of speed for each class. The materia! read ^lould be 
that in the reader for that class, or abourt equal to it in chthculty: 


Class II should be able to read 100—140 words per minute 


Class 

III 


» f 

i f 

120— 

• 160 

>9 

9 9 

9 9 

Class 

IV 

t * 

> f 

t > 

140— 

-180 

99 

99 

99 

Class 

V 

% y 

• > 

1 » 

160- 

-200 

9 9 

« 9 

» > 

Class 

VI 

yt 


9 > 

180— 

-220 

99 

99 

9 9 

Class 

VII 

* t 

>> 

f 9 

190— 

-230 

99 

9 9 

99 

Class VIII 

f 9 

• • 

1 9 

200- 

-240 

9 9 

V 9 

« « 


These are the standards worked out by testing tens of 
thousands of pupils reading English. No st.sndards have been 

established for reading Urdu. 

The third reason is that by teaching silent reading sc*iolara 
are better trained to use books effectively. 

Bohools is so often a P^rrot-like performance SUent reading maj 

be used to train pupUs to search for information ^ 

for eniovment to skin over unimportant parts, and to read other 
oarts very carefuUy. Silent reading in the Primary classes is 
eJt^llent preparation for learning how to study in the Middle 

classes. 

rr "i= 
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much more intelligently. Boj’s oi- girls of this age will take 
j)leasure in selecting part of their own library. Several valuable 
exercises and games are suggested in “ One Hundred Ways of 
Teaching Silent Reading ” by Smith.* In selecting the library, 
let each scholar read one book (during reading lesson period or as 
supplementary reading outside of school) and report on it accord- 
ing to the following form : 

Title of book or story. 

Name of author. 

Did you like it ? Why ? 

Tell something about it. 

Another good project is making story-books for some 3-ounger 
class. I heard the other daj* of a class that undertook such a pro- 
ject. This class had begun the atudj' of English. They chose 
a simple English stor.v, translated it into their vernacular, wrote 
and illustrated it beautifully, bound it into a book, and gave it 
as their gift to a younger class who did not understand English, 

Story-books may be made by cutting up old readers, illus- 
trating the stories, and binding them separately. 

The Middle classes should arrange their own libraries, and 
make card catalogues of them. They may also learn to make 
index of the stories and the information found in various books. 

A verj' good way of stimulating interest in new books is to 
allow each of the several scholars to rend the first chapter in a 
different book. Then have a sj)eaking contest in which each tries 
to make Aj.v hook mo.st interesting to the others. Lot the other 
children vote which book thej’ want to read, as a result of the 
speeches. 

riie above suggestions on how rending should be taught may 
help to answer the three questions with which we started : — 
W hy are class libraries desirable ? How should they be used ? 
and how should they be selected ? I should like to close by speak- 
ing of some of the facts in psychology on which these suggestions 
^ire based. 

These method.s of teaching reading are not fads They 

have a scientific foundation. Much painstaking investigation 

has been made of the psychology of learning. Certain clear laws 

bpJt The conditions under which learning 

tions amrf.dfi Teachers should know these condi- 
tions and fulfil them so far as possible. 

r.,. ?n to outline these conditions of suo- 

i nc and tho ‘nf ’ f "i"® application in teaching read- 

ing and the use of class libraries may be treated. This law is 

•Published by ihe Word Book Company, Vonk,«. New York! 
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that children learn best ivhat they practise \o\th success and satisfac- 
tion. If we wish them to learn reading quickly we must provide 
conditions in which they practise rending with success and satis- 
faction. Th ccondition is not met when we begin the teaching of 
reading by making children memorise meaningles.s letters and 
symbols. The method which from the very beginning presents 
meaningful, interesting material to the children is more successful 
in teaching them to read quickly. 'Phis beginning method needs 
to be supplemented later by the provi.sions of “ plenty of interest- 
ing material.” You can see how a shelf of story books and two 
or three children’s magazines iii the First Year class rt>oni will 
add to the interest the children will have in learning to read. 
This is not sugar-coating learning for children, it is merely taking 
advantage, in a common sense way of a known law. We learn 
what we practise with success and satisfaction. 


Notice also that “ we learn what we practi.se with success 
and satisfaction.” In other words, children must practise the 
very thing we wish them to learn. Let us see if we usually teach 
them to do that. Wo want our pupils in the Middle classes to 
acquire the ability and the habit of reading intelligently and with 
pleasure all kinds of printed matter. Do we actually give them 
practice in very thing ? We give them plenty of practice in 
reading aloud one paragraph in a stilted, formal fashion. But 
that is not what we wish to teach them. If we wish to secure 
ability to read consecutively and silently a long article, a story, 
or even a whole book, we must give oj)portunity ii\ school to do 
that very thing. And if we are to give that opportunity, libraries 
are esseiitial. If we wish the pupils to gain a habit of using leisure 
time in reading that will enrich their lives, we must see to »t that 
they enjoy reading in school. For this, libraries are essential. If 
we wish boys and girls to be able, after school, to secure inform- 
ation from books and comprehend it rapidly, they must have in 
school plenty of practice in looking up information in a great 
variety of books, and plenty of practice in rapid .silent reading. 
For this libraries are essential. 


The proper use of class libraries for every room 
to improve the teaching of reading, than any other 
Such a library may be a matter of pride to the class, to 

to toach them to love books and care for them, as well as to 


use them. 
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KPIDEMK’ DISEASES AND OUR MICROSCOPIC FOES. 

Bv Du. S. N. Rozdon, 

Health Officer, AmriU'n. 

The subject of Epidemics is daily becoming of vital import- 
ance to tlie public and it is the duty of all those who have good 
of the people at heart to do their level best to enlighten public 
opinion on it. Tlie Intelligensia of the country has shown a little 
incliiiation to grajiple with this serious problem and it is the ©x- 
pre.ssion of their feelings which l\as impelled me, a bumble sanita- 
rian, to stand before the oxperience<l etlucationalists of the Pro- 
vince and deliver a short address. 

Epidemic diseases are nearly all of them preventible although 
our medical knowledge has not r<*ached such u perfection as to 
enable us to say that we can prevent the spread of all contagious 
diseases ; but we have advanced in our knowdedge of u majority 
of infections to such a degree that orditmry infections with which 
our towns and country places are often invaded can certainly be 
prevented if the masses co-operate with the department of public 
liealth. Before asking for co-operation two things are necessary 
for the public. { 1 ) to obtain knowledge of the diseases, (2) to know 
the methods of tlieir prevention. 

Epideuiic diseases, ns 1 am sure all of you are aware, are 
diseases which are caused by some micro organisms invisible to 
the naked eye and spread through air, water, milk, dust, fleas, 
mosquitoes, flics, bugs, etc. Take, for instance, the case of Small- 
pox. Cholera, Plague, Tuberculosis. Each of them is a prevent- 
iblc ilisense. every civilized country efforts are being made to 
reduce the mortality from these and other allied infections. How 
is it done 1 By active propaganda and co-operation of the pub- 
lic. Awakening of public opinion by constant diffusion of know- 
ledge about matters pertaining to health and hygiene amongst 
the masses, by means of cinema show’s, by forming health socie- 
ties. by repeated discourses on hygiene and sanitation to boys’ 
and girls’ schools, are matters for your deep consideration. 

Much of our apathy towards Home Hygiene, Maternity, 
Child Welfare and common communicable diseases, are due to 
want of education amongst the women folk. Is it not a most 
shameful custom amongst some classes of Indians to allow no 
proper education to their girls ? Is it not cruel for another set 
of Indian parents to marry their daughters at an age where they 
should be playing with dolls in the sweet surroundings of their 
happy homes. Gentlemen, how long will this continue ? How 
many of us assembled here can put our hands on our hearts and 
say that our relations, their kith and kin have not yielded to 
the.se objectionable customs of society ? As long as education 
of the right sort is not given by parents to their children our 
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conditions will reniHin hopeless. Hygiene and sanitation are not 
articles sold in tJie bazar, but they can however be purchased at 
a cost which although high is yet within the reach of every one. 
Thanks to the Education Department of the Punjab, Hygiene is 
a subject which is taught in the schools now, both boys’ and girls,’. 
I submit that it should be made compulsory. We should not 
stop there only, we should see that Hygiene is practised in our 
home.s, that our children have truly digested the principles of 
Hygiene. They .should not aspire to become only M.A.'s and 
B. A.’s, J**. A.’s, hikI Metrics, in Hygiene or other subjects. We 
want practical Hygieni.st, men and women who act up to their 
beliefs, men and women who consider it their duty to impart 
knowledge to others in their own humble ways. After all, what 
good i.s it if I am an educationalist or a moralist or a hygienist, 
if I do not practise the tenets of mj* own religion \ Is it not a com- 
mon sight for one to see in an Indian Bazar, young students 
coming from schools or going to them , eating a pice worth of sugar- 
cane and throwing wildly the chewed up waste to their right and 
loft much to the di.sgust and di.sa]>pointment of sane persons ? 
Such students may have had lessons in Hygiene but they, poor 
beings, only learnt the subject to puss their examination. Gentle- 
men, when shall all this end ? Are we to remain backward in 
our sanitary habits while other countries are so advanced ? 
Surely we must go ahead. Unfortunately a vast majority of us 
talk a lot and do very little. We follow Western habits in our 
dress but lack in our ph 3 ’sique, and hygiene of the West. India 
had a splendid past, we are all proud of it, let us therefore con- 
struct an edifice on the ashes of old India, worthy* of the name. 
Our country is not bankrupt of sincere workers, true leaders and 
ardent followers in social reform and uplift. 


There are not inan\' Indian homes which have escaped the 
depredation of one communicable di.sea.se or another. Millions 
have died of Cholera, Small-pox, Tuberculosis and our present 
day foe, the Plague. Every year these ^liseases take a heavy toll 
of human lives in one Province or another. Annually we are 
reminded of our abject and rai.serable plight in the face of an 
epidemic. A virulent epidemic claiming hundreds of victims 
comes and subsides. Popular alarm and fear are allave^d while 
the subsidence affords no little relief to the over-worked. over- 
criticized but heavily understaffed Health Department of the 
unfortunate town. ControversieH die away reports s^atis- 
ties and all other materials collected on the subject are forgone" 
or lie in dusty pigeon holes till some other day the toesm of alarm 
is rung again to^awaken the public to realise ‘'''® 
eomini eituation and to bestir themselves to take a 
measures to check the disease and its holocaust But 

listlessness, callousness towards 

fanaticism adherence to dogmas whioh >*7® '^.‘’“i ° havoTakl 

able and impracticable in other L vitals s 

such deep roit. ill our aociety and are eating into its vitaU 
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roniorsflessJy th«t any further delay in taking up the work of 
refornintion will react hanefully on the health of the nation. It is 
not only the microscopic foes that we Iiave to fight out but our 
macroscopic foes also — J mean the vast majority of the masses 
who are under tl»e sway of one selfish religious preacher or another. 
Let me not allow you to be carried away with the idea that I am 
in any way attacking the religioxis reformers, the great spiritual 
leaders, the truthful and pious sages of the different communities. 
Far he it from im*. Hut I am most c<*rtainly attacking every 
person wlio teaches abhorrence ttiwards advanced ideas of public 
health and sanitation, every spiritual Guru who thinks that to 
act against tlie exhortation of a particular book made centuries 
ago is blasphemy and the actors thereof are heretics, every re- 
ligious aiithority who considers and actually preaches the idea 
t)iat every visitation of an epidemic is an outburst of the wrath 
of God and his deities and must therefore be submitted to silently 
without moving our little finger even to prevent its occurrence 
or control its progress. There is no dearth of the people of the 
type described above. They are our macroscopic foes. We must 
therefore equip our.selves to fight against great odds and 
therefore we must produce sanitary giants to win our battle. 
They should be many tongued and many eyed and many in 
number. The typo of macroscopic foes described above will 
certainly wish, for their ow n selfish motives, that their disciples 
should on no account learn new things and join the new party, as 
their livelihood depends on the masses ignorantly clinging to old. 
rejected and abandoned views. We have to fight a double battle 
the macroscopic foes on the one hand and the microscopic foes 
on the other. The task is stupendous ; for the good of the country 
and the nation it must bo fought out. Our cause is right and just 
we must rise and act. * ’ 


I he world at present as compared with the world of our great 

L.refather. IS a different institution. Improved means of com- 
munication have brought different people of different colours 

together. In early days the diseases 
travelled by caravan, now they travel by steam ships, by rail 
roads and by automobiles, and will possibly in the near future 
ravel by aeroplanes. Studies of epid^^mies i?. the past and present 

lime give abundant confirmation of this accelerated sprLd of 

infection and diseases. These means of speedy transport of men 
and disease under the present conditions compel us to follow 

method®ofT.?r“ of public health and thelt 

\ fighting every communicable disease in so far as such 
practices have led to beneficial results. Gentlemen Xn our 
baefenal bonds with the Western countries are getting closed 
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It is the duty of the Public Health Depai'tineiit and its officers 
to educate the people in all up-to-date knowledge of communicable 
diseases and their prevention. I can as.sure you that the Depart- 
ment concerned will never fail in its efforts. We are already doing 
lot of educational work in this direction. Each oflficer of the 
Department is imbued with the sincere wish to serve the public 
for whose sole benefit it is created. It is sorely in need of co- 
operation of the people for their own welfare. These two bene- 
ficial departments working hand in hand can put up a fight — an 
honourable and noble fight— against the odds which are heavy 
indeed as stated by mo previously. 


If I may venture to put up a rough sketch of the plan for 
your consideration I would at once suggest the formation of a 
Scout Association for each school in the Province and imparting 
to each Scout an elementary knowledge about the infectious 
diseases which visit our Province now and then and their pro- 
phylaxis. They should be pledged to repeat what they learn 
to others. Each Scout should be looked upon as a potential sam- 
tary soldier. To train him and transform him 
saiUtary propagandist is the duty of each member of the Health 

and Education Department. 


Action is better than precept and unless scout masters, 
school ma-sters and head masters are 

expected to exert liealtliy inttuei.oe on their wards. Mm-h time 
is lost in talking, let now. 

Let each of us sitting here make up his miud to keep the torch 
of learnine aUght and carry it to every nook and corner from north 

to sout"i, fa3t®to west, far into each ^andet of our country to clear 

rnaCn the mombe": of dying in thousands from 

insanitation, ill-health and proventiblo diseases. May Qo.l gi e 
us strength to reach our goal. 


The Clock of Life is wound but once 
And no man has the power. 

To tell just when the hands will stop 
At late or early hour. 


Now is the only time you own ; 

Live, Love, Toil, with a wiU, 
Place no faith in ‘yj^^-morrow 
The Clook may then bo still. 


for 
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EVE TROL BLE AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
By Db. SoHAif Singh. M.B., B. S. 


rho cJiicf eye complaints amongst school children are weak 
sight, sore eyes and squint. The last is not common but is very 
dishguring. 


The common causes of weak sight are errors of refraction and 
opacity of the cornea. In the former case the eyes appear normal 
but sight is not clear, or they get easily tired. Myopia and 
hypermetropia are the two chief kinds of errors of refraction. 
In myopia even very small letters can be read clearly provided 
(he book is held close to the eyes, but things at some distance 
cannot be seen distinctly so that the child in many cases is unable 
to roa<l what the teacher writes on the black board or point 
out on a chart or maj) hung ^cainst the wall in the class rooms. 
Except in rare cases the disease i.s caused in early school-going 
by prolongctl application of the ej'os to near work, parti- 
cularly if such work is line — for e.xample. reading books printed 
m very small typo -or if liglit is bad. Weakly children and those 
who stoop over their work are more liable to get it . (’onsequcntl v 

lt can bo avoided by attention to the following 


1 . 




By teaching <»nly such 
decent sized type. 


books which are jirinled in 


By holding classes cither in the open air — wherever 
and whenever possible — or in such rooms which 
are big and have got many large windows with 
glazed shutters to admit plenty of light. 

By allowing short intervals of from 15 to 30 minutes 

for outdoor play or drill after every two hours of 
book work. 


5 


ft 


By not giving any home task at least to children read- 
ing 111 the Primary or Lower Middle Classes. 

By advising parents that children’s diet must contain 
nourishing articles of food such as mUk. butter 

Sd etc addition to the usual 

^^iTiting ***''*' sit ereot while reading and 


ErSgigsessi'-;— 
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In high degrees of hypermetropia neither distant nor near 
objects appear clear, moreover the eyes are liable to remain sore, 
but when this defect is slight the sight is usually good and the 
chief complaint is that eves get easily tireil with reading or writ- 
ing. In some children the chief complaint is headache which 
comes on during the later portion of the school-hours every day. 
Hypermetropia unlike myopia exi.sts from birth and is non- 
progressing though more troublesome and its remedy lies m the 
use of suitable glasses. 

Weak sight which is due to opacity in the cornea is usually 
incurable and if a child has got this condition in both eyes he is 
very often not fit for study. 

The chief cause of .sore eyes in our country among school 
chUdren and even in others is the very serious disease which is 
popularly known as Granular Lids. This is a very 
ioitagiois disease. Want of per.sonal cleanliness Y*;! 
of good food are the chief causes, and coi^sequently it occur, 

verf extensively amongst the poor people. It is 

from one individual to the other by the sticky discharge {^d) 

from the diseased eye being transferred to a healthy one by . 

(rt) Using a common towel or handkerchief or other cloth 
for wiping the face and eyes by more than one indi- 
vidual ; 

(6) By sleeping in common bed clothes ; 

(c) By touching eyes with soiled fingers ; 

{d) Possibly through infected dust. 

The seriousness of this disease lies in tho serious damage 
which it u^ratcly does to the oye-sight. In untreated cases it 
very often leads to blinduess. In all cases it is a 
longed discomfort incapacitating the individual for s y 

many other vocations of Ufo. 

Its prevention lies in educating 7„te °U‘ts 

spreading as given “'‘‘.^^dnUnslootion of eyes is very 

rperatt°re”^"c"d.d^eTd:LUed te^be^ 

:HT«Mbe"lltrnu';d\ntS^ 

amo4 other oluldren in a boarding house. 

One thing must be elearly —Wed, nmn^y. 
discomfort caused by this dise , ^ eyes look better. 

*^u1h-?iU^"i“^ar:tSotd o“veran‘!f o"ver agaJ by periods of 
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acute trouble. This would not occur if treatment is continued 
until such time us a total cure is pronounced by a competent 
authority and for this purpose application of medicine for 
several years is usually necessary’. 

Squint is the disease in which the individual suffering from 
it is unable to direct both the eyes simultaneously towards the 
object looked at. It is not very common and appears usually 
in early childhood, even in infancy. The following facts should 
be widely known about it : — 

1. That in majority of children it is caused by hyperme- 

tropia and that when it is thus caused it can be 
cured by constant use of proper glasses. The 
spectacles should be worn as soon as the defect is 
noticed, even if the child be very young. 

2. That squinters use only one eye and consequently the 

other or the squinting eye is very apt to become 
very weak from want of use. 

3. That if proper advice is not sought and acted upon 

very early the squinting eye will very probably 
become useless permanently. 


SCIENCE OF BREATHING. 
By CAFTAiit J. N. Lothra, I. M. 


S. 


agree with mo when I say ‘ Breath is Lafe ’ or T 

““"‘‘""O'* breathinT*^ U,e‘ U 

the »U of 

depend upon it. Man n.k^ exi’at";t1 tte‘ wyhot' e 



shorter time without drinking , but without breathing his exist- 
ence may be measured by a few minutes. 

Man Ls not only dependent upon the breath for life, but he is 
largely dependent upon correct habits of breathing for continued 
vitality and freedom from diseases, ^n intelligent control of 
our breathing pow'er will lengthen our days upon earth by giving 
us increased vitality and powers of resistance, and on the other 
hand, unintelligent and careless breathing will tend to shorten 
our days, by decreasing our vitality and by laying ue open to 
disease. 

In these days men and women have forgotten the correct 
methods of breathing. Only the new born babe and primitive 
man know how to breathe properly. 

In these days due to certain cu.stoms and habits civilised 
man has forgotten how to breath properly, hence requires in- 
structions. 

The percentage of civilised men who breathe correctly is 
quite small, and the result is shown in contracted chests and 
stooping shoulders, and the terrible increase in diseases of the 
respiratory organs, including consumption “ the wdiite scourge.”’ 
Eminent authorities have stated that one generation of correct 
breathers would regenerate the race, and diseases would be so 
rare as to be looked upon as a curiosity. Whether looked at from 
the standpoint of the oriental or occidental, the connection 
between correct breathing and health is readily seen and ex- 
plained. 

The occidental teachings show that the physical health de- 
pends very materially upon correct breathing. The oriental 
teachers not only admit that their occidental brothers are r ght, 
but say that in addition to the physical benefit derived from cor- 
rect habits of breathing, man's mental power, happiness, self-con- 
trol, clear-sightedness, morals and even his spiritual growth may 
be increased by an understanding of the ‘ Science of Breathing.’ 
Whole schools of Oriental philosophy have been founded upon 
this science and this knowledge when grasped by the Western 
races, and by them put to the practical use, which is their strong 
point, will work wonders among them. The theory of the East 
added to the practice of the West, will produce worthy offspring. 
Breathing exercises are taught now in schools to children but 
with some defect. They are not taught the correct position of 
the chest at the time of inspiration. 

The organs of respiration consist of a pair of lungs on each 
Bide of the chest and the air passages leading to them. The langa 
are separated from each other by the heart, the big blood vess i 
and the larger air tubes. Each lung is free in all direction, ex- 
cept at the root, which consists chiefly of the bronchi, frten^ 
and veins connecting the lungs with trachea and hear . e 
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liingt> are spungy and their tissues are very elastic. They are 
covered with a delicately constructed but strong sac, known as 
the pleural sac. one wall of which closely adheres to the lung, 
and other to the inner wall of the chest, and which sc-oretes a 
fluid which allows the iiiner surfaces of the walls to glide easily 
upon each other in the act of breathing. 

The air passages consist of the interior of the nose, pharynx, 
larynx, windpipe or trachea, and the bronchial tubes. When 
we breathe, we draw in the air tliruugh the nose, in which it 
is warmed by contact with the mucous membrane, which is richly 
supplied with blood ; after it has passed through the pharynx 
and larynx it passes into the trachea or windpipe, which sub- 
divides into numerous tubes cal)<‘(l the bronchial tubes, which 
in turn subdivide into aiul terminate in minute sub-divisions in 
all the small air spaces or cells in the lungs, of which the lungs 
contain millions. A writer has stated that if the air cells of the 
lungs were spread out over an unbroken surface, they would 
cover an area of fourteen thousand square feet. 

The air is drawn into the lungs by the action of the dia- 
phragm, a great strong dome-shaped sheet -like imisele, stretched 
across the chest, separating the chest box from the abdomen. 
The diaphragm’s action is alino.st as automatic as that of the 
heart, although it luay be transfonnod into a semi-voluntary 
muscle by an effort of the will. When it expands, it increases 
the size of the chest and lungs, and the air rushes into the vacuum 
thus created. When it relaxes, the chest and lungs contract and 
the air is expelled from the lungs. 


Respiration consists of the alternate expansion and con- 
traction of the thorax, by means of which air is drawn into or 
expelled from the lungs. These acts are called Inspiration and 
Expiration respectively. 

For the inspiration of the air into the lungs a movement of 
the side walls and floor of the chest takes place, so that the capacity 
of the interior is enlarged. By such increase of capacity there 
will be a diminution of the pressure of the air in the lungs, and 
a fresh quantity will enter through the larynx and trachea to 
equali.se the pressure on the inside and outside of the chest. 

Inspiration is a muscular act ; the effect of the action of the 
inspiratory muscles is an increase in the size of the chest cavity 
in the vertical, the lateral and antero-posterior diameters The 
vertical diameter is increased by contraction of the diaphragm, 
which IS dome-shaped when at rest with apex above. When it 
contracts the convexity decreases. 
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The lateral and antero posterior diameters of the chest are 
affected by the raising of the ribs and sternum by external and 
internal intercostal muscles. 

In extraordinary or forced inspiration, additional mu.scles 
are pressed mto service, such as sternomastoid, the Serratus 
magnus, the pectorales and the trapezius. Laryngeal and face 
muscles also come into play. In young children the type of res- 
piration is abdominal, in men it is inferior costal. 

Expiration ordinarily is produced by recoil of the chest to 
Its normal position after expansion in inspiration. In all volun- 

ever as in speaking, singing, blowing 
coughing, etc., something more than merely passive elastic power 
IS necessary, and the proper expiratory muscles are brought into 
action. The chief of these are the alidominal muscles, the tri- 
angularis sterni, the serratus po.sticus inferior and the quadratus 
lumborum. 

The tidal air is the quantity of air which is habitually and 
almost uniformly changed in each act of breathing. In a 
healthy adult man it is uniformly about 500 c. c. or rather more 
than 50 cubic inches. This will expand at body temperature to 
000 c. c. This amount of air is not sufficient to fill the lungs. 
Haldane gives the capacity of the upper air passages and bron- 
chial tubes as 200 c. c. anti therefore about a third of the tidul air 
is required to fill this dead space. At the end of an expiration, 
however, the tubes and alveoli are not empty of air. and the 
sudden in rush of atmospheric air during the next inspiration 
effects a complete mixture of this air with that left in the 
air passages ; the air in the axial stream of the current will pene- 
trate as far as the alveoli, but what is sucked into the alveoli 
is mainly some of the mixture from the bronchial passages, and 
that in turn is derived from the mixture in the upper air cavities. 
During expiration the air which leaves the lungs will come in part 
from the alveoli, but the effect of the stream of outgoing air is 
mainly as before, to effect a thorough admixture of the -air in 
the intermediate air passages ; thus the alveolar air will become 
mixed with that of the bronchial tubes and that in turn will be 
mixed with that in the upper air chambers. 

Oomplemental air is the quantity over and above this 
which can be drawn into the lungs as the deepest inspiration ; 
its amount averages 100 c. inches or 1,600 o. c. 

After an ordinary expiration, such as that which expels the 
tidal air, a further quantity of air about 100 cubic inches or 1,600 
o. c. can be expelled by a foroeable deep expiration. This is term- 
ed reserve or supplemental air. 

The total quantity of air which passes into and out of the 
lungs of an adult, at rest, in 24 hours, varies from 400,000 Marcet) 
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t-o 6H0,o00 (Hutchinson) cubic inches. Thu; quantity, liowcvpr, 
is increased, and may be more than doubled by exertion. 

Respiratory or vital capacity of the chest is indicated by the 
quantity of air which a person can expel from his lungs by a for- 
cible expiration after the deepest inspiration possible. The 
average capacity of an adult at 15’40 C (60*F) is about 226 to 
250 cubic inches or 3,500 to 4,000 c.c. It is the sum of the 
supplemental tidal and corapleraental air. 

The force with which the inspiratory muscles are capable 
of acting is greatest in individuals of the height of from 6ve feet 
seven inches to five feet eight inches and will elevate a column 
of nearly three inches (about 60 m.m.) of mercury. Above this 
height the force decreases as the stature increases ; so that the 
average of men of six feet can elevate only about two and a half 
inches of mercury. The force manifested in the strongest 
expiratory acts is, on the average, one-third greater than that 
exercised in inspiration. 

From every 100 c.c. of arterial blood, about 20 c.o. of oxygen 
can be removed by the air-pump. Nearly all this oxygen is che- 
mically combined with haemoglobin ; the amount in actual 
noliition in the blood is 0'7 c.o. for t very 100 c.c. «>f blood. 


Differences between 

Arterial and W'nous 

blood. 


Arterial blood. 

Venous blood. 

Oxygen 

20 

8 to 12 

Nitrogen 

1 to 2 

1 to 2 

Carbon dioxide. . 

40 

46 to 60 


|The important distinction between arterial and venous blood 
is in the oxygon and carbon dioxide and as the table shows, on 
the average every 100 o.o. of blood which passes through the 
lungs gain 8 c.o. of oxygen and lose 6 o.o. of carbon dioxide. 

The simplest explanation of the passage of oxygen from the 
alveolar air into tho blood is that the process is one of diffusion. 
This view can be maintained if it can be proved that the pressure 
of oxygen in the alveolar air is greater than the tension 
of oxygen in the arterial blood, and therefore greater than that 
of oxygen in the venous blood. 

I 

The oonoeption of respiration based upon this view would be 
that the pressure of oxygen in the ak of the alveoli though loss 
than that in the atmosphere, is greater than that in venous blood ; 
hence oxygen passes from the alveolar air into tho blood plasma ; 
the oxygen immediately combines with the haemoglobin, and 
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thus leaves the plasma free to absorb more oxygen ; and this goes 
on until the haemoglobin is entirely, or almost entirely, saturated 
with oxygen. The reverse change occurs in the tissues when the 
partial pre.ssure of oxygen is lower than in the plasma, or in the 
lymph that bathes the tissue elements ; the plasma parts with 
its oxygen to the Ij-mph ; the lymph to tissues ; the oxyhaemo- 
globin then undergoes dissociation to supply more oxygen to 
plasma and lymph ; this in turn to the tissue once more. This 
goes on until the oxyhaemoglobin loses on the average about half 
of its store of oxygen ; 1 c.e. of arterial bIt>od contains 0-2 c.c. 
oxygen ; 1 c.c. of venous blood contains O’ I c.e. oxygen. This 
has been proved to be so by Haldane and Priestley. 

{The foul stream of blood is now- distributed among the mil- 
lions of tiny air cells in the lungs. A breath of air is inhaled 
and the oxygen of the air comes in contact wnth the impure blood 
through the thin walls of the hair-blood like vessels of the lungs, 
which walls are thick enough to hold the blood, but thin enough 
to admit the oxygen to penetrate them. Hence the change stated 
above takes place. It Ls estimated that in a single day 35,000 
pints of blood traverse the capillaries of the lungs, the blood 
cells passing in single file and being expo.<ed to the oxygen of the 
air on both of their surfaces. 

It will be seen that unless fresh air in sufficient quantity 
reaches the lungs, the foul stream of venous blood cannot be 
purified and consequently not only is the body thus robbed of 
nourishment, but the w'astc products w’hich should have been 
destroyed are returned to the circulation and poison the system. 
Impure air acts in the same way, but only in a lesser degree. It 
will be seen that if one does not breathe in a sufficient quantity 
of air, the work of the blood purification cannot go on properly 
and the result is that the body is insufficiently nourished and 
disease ensures or a state of imperfect health is ebcperienced. This 
is the common state of affairs found in modem big cities. This 
state of affairs necessitates the introduction of correct modes 
of breathing fresh air. 

The Science of Breathing, like many other teachings, has its 
esoteric or inner phase. Occulti.sts in all ages and lands have 
always taught, usually secretly to a few followers, that there was 
to be found in the air a substance of principle from which all 
activity, vitality and life was derived. They differed in their 
names and terms for this force as well as in the details of the 
theory, but the main principle is to be found in all occult teach- 
ings and philosophies and has for centuries formed a portion of 
the teachings of the oriental yogis. 

This ‘ vital’ force, or Prana is in the atmospheric air, but it 
is also elsewhere and it penetrates where the air cannot reach. 
Prana plays a distinct part of its own in the manifestation of life. 
We are constantly inhaling air full of Prana and are constantly 
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extracting it from the air and using it for oxirselves. e may 
•itore away Prnno as the storage Ijattery stores away electricity. 
I’lie many powers attributed to advanced occultists is due largely 
to their knowledge of this fact and their intelligent use of this 
stored up energy. One who has ma.stered the science of storing 
away Prana, either consciously’ or unconsciously, often radiates 
vitality and strength which is felt by those coming in contact 
with him. and such a person may impart this strength to others, 
and give them increased vitality’ aiul hcaltli. What i.s called 
“ Magnetic Healing is performed in this way’. 

The breathing mechanism of man is .so made that he may 
breathe either through mouth or nose. 

It is important for him which method he uses, for one gives 
health and strength and the other give.s disease ami weakness. 
There is niTaiigement in the nose for sifting the air of its solid 
particles and warming or cooling the air going into the lungs. 
The nose breatlier is a deep breather. There is no such arrange- 
ment in the mouth. The mo\ith breather is shallow breather. 

MBTHODS OF K KlSPl RATION. 


1. High breathing. In this only upper ^rd of the chest 
move.s on both sides in the breathing in and o»it. 

2. Mid breathing. — In this only mhidle J,rd of the chest 
moves on both sides in respiration. 

3. Low breathing or abdominal breathing. In this lower 
3rd of the chest moves in respiration. 

4. Complete breathing. — In this the chest moves in all its 
parts in respiration. 


The time is very short, hence I cannot describe properly the 
methods of respiration and breathing exercises. Those of y’ou 
who feel interested in the subject I will instruct in breathing 
exercises. 


MALARIA. 

By Dr. Harnam Singh, M.B.. B.S.. 

Medical College, Lahore. 

introdHction I have been asked to speak on a aubieot, 
which 18 of Vital import, from the point of view of Public Health 
111 this province where Malaria has been sapping the vitality of 
the people and causing heavy mortality every year. It lowers 
vitality, thus exposing the constitution to a thousand and one 
bodily ailments, and brings on anaemia, nervousness and in cer- 
tain oases even sterility. It i.s responsible, in many oases, for 
complete nervous break-down, impairing both morality and wUl 



power, People subject to its recurrent attacks, get badly im- 
paired physically and they pass this physical weakness on to their 
offspring, who are naturally puny, and thus more prone to the 
attacks of malaria, and other acute infections, such as 
dysentery, pneumonia and infantile diarrhoea which affepts 
infants the moment they sec the light of day. To these fell 
diseases they often succumb. 

Malaria is rapidly fatal, when it takes on one of the two forms 
that are known as algid or cerebral types. Malaria influences the 
birth rate, death rate, infantile mortality and the longevity of a 
])eople, tindermining their constitution and impairing their in- 
telligence. 

The total mortality is high, not only on account of the direct 
results of this disease, but the following disease.^ also for which 
Malaria is, in no small degree, responsible : — 


(а) Acute intercurrent diseases ; 

(б) Other acute diseases ; e.g., dysentery and pneumonia, 

to the attacks of which tlie sy.stem gets very sus- 
ceptible in malarious subjects. 

(c) Resultant abortions or still birtli.s. 


In case of school-going children it not only wastes a good 
deal of their time and keeps them away from their books, but 
diminishes their capacity for work, weakens their memory, and 
creates a disinclination for work. An intelligent little scholar, 
who always tops his class, will be found quite a dunce, if neglected 
as regards proper and prolonged treatment, and allowed to re- 
main a subject to malaria for 3 to 4 years. 


The same is true of grown-up people, whose loss of capacity 
for work naturally affects their earning capacity ; but it also in- 
directly costs a Province like the Punjab, which is badly malarious, 
a heavy loss and expense. 


Some of the areas in this province suffer badly, which gives 
rise to a deplorable state of health of the people, to whom life is 
simply a burden. A state of general cachexia is present in the 
form of marked anaemia and sallow face, with a peculiar pale or 
greyish hue. or an ashy pallor of the skin and a mark of a pecu- 
liar dusky black pigment imprinted in the form of a saddle on both 
the cheeks and passing over the nose. A more noticeable feature 
is a marked emaciation, and a large prominent and unsightly 
abdomen. Irritability of temper, sluggishness of habits, wont of 
natural activity and a general condition of nerve 

the features which complete the M 

The disinclination for work is so marked the f^mer f ^ 
the affected areas, that at the time of the ha^est, “bou™^ 
from neighbouring districts have to be called in lo *"e crop 

and to undertake^^all in connection with them ; while their lazy 
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indolent employers scat themselves comfortably by the side of 
their fields, and try to sink tlie sorrows of their miserable lot in 
the hubble-bubble of a small hooka (pipe). They are passive 
on-lookers of the game, the pleasures of which they once enjoyed. 

• To sum up then, malaria does not only affect the physical 
development of children and young people but adversely inter- 
feres with the mental capacity of its victims. 

It is, therefore, essential that we should have some knowledge 
of this fell disease, which gives an appallingly high death rate 
and plays an important role in the total annual mortality of the 
province. 

It may be mentioned that in this province alone : — 

(t) Malaria takes a very heavy toll in the form of mortality 
of not less than 360,000 people annually out of a total population 
of 20.685,440. The annual malaria mortality is a very heavy one 
when compared with that of a reputedly malarious country like 
Italy, with 33,500,000 people, where the annual death rate is 
HHich than 15.000. 

(ii) It has a greater I'flfoct on the total int>rtality rate, the 
niulHriul tleath rate being much higher than that of any other 
diseases. 

(lit) It influences the infantile mortality to a great extent. 

(tv) It is responsible for most of the still births nnd 
abortions. 

(v) It effects all classes of people, but the poor are much more 
susceptible to its ravages. 

(vi) Endemic Malaria prevails nearly all over the province, 
and certain areas are visited by epidemics of malaria, when suit- 
able climatic and other favourable conditions set in there. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF MALARIA. 

The disease is distributed over a great part of the world. It 
hardly extends beyond 64® North, 65® South. Between the 
latitudes 04® North and 65® South, the low-lying plains about sea 
level valleys and deltas of the large rivers are all malarious. 

England and Wales which were once free from malaria have 
again got infected to a certain extent during the Great War. 

Scotland and Ireland are still practically free. 

India — Here parts of the North-Western Frontier Province, 
the Punjab, United Provinces, Bengal, Madras, Bombay and 
Ceylon are badly malarious. The Andamans are pretty bad. 
Burma and Siam are badly infected and the foothills of the Hima- 
layas between 2,000 — 4,000 feet above sea-level and below these 
levels some areas are notoriously malarious, 
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ETIOLOGY. 

A. — Predisposing Causes : — 

The factors which favour the spread of the disease are mani- 
fold. The transmission depends on : — 

(1) The factor influencing the development of parasites in 
the raidgut (stomach) and salivary glands of the mosquito. 

(2) Seasonal prevalence of certain species of an opheline mos- 
quitoes which carry the infection. 

(3) Influence of certain favourable atmospheric conditions, e.g., 
(0 Temperature “ The mean monthly temperature fa^vourable 
for malarial mortality ranges between 20- 9C (69' « F) a^d 
31*6® C (88-9® F) and the range of temperature favourable for the 
transmission of infection ranges between 16® C (60' 8 F) and .U* 6 C 
({)2'6®C)” according to the observation of that renowned malan- 
ologist Lt.-Col. C. A. Gill. T. M. S., of the Punjab. These con- 
ditions are further influenced by atmospheric moisture. 

(ii) Humidity— xvhicU should be about 61% for transmis- 
sion of infection. For malarial mortality the ranges are between 

03—73-5%. , . , 

liii) The. Rainfall.— The influence of this factor on malarial 
inoidVnee is a deciied one. It is responsible for the product on 
and unkcen of the breeding places of the mosquitoes, the mult 
olicalion o? Anopheles and for floods. Heavy downpour at long 
inie^als is not so productive of an outbreak or increased inci- 
dence of the disease, as moderate showers at short interva s. 

rntitude— The incidence of malaria increases as we ap- 
proa^ “ As 

Udes the regions between 64® North and .>o South. 

(V) Sen.on.-The autumnal months of 

Scarcity of the carrier '■‘1 2 000 4 000 ft. malaria 

6,000 -8.000 ft., but at the Punjab which 

L”s«; '"trelTo and 1.000 f above sea level the dis- 

case is almost endemic everywhere. 

in, 

&tag6B of the mosquitoes. 
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{I’tii) Overltirnivg of Soil is said to be usually followed by 
an oiitbroak. 

(j.r) Floods have been known, for centuries, to be a favourable 
cause of outbreak of the opidemic.s by increasing the number of 
breeding places and development of marshy lands. 

(x) Thick Bush. — Jungle trees rank vegetation weeds and 
other aqviatic plants contribute, not a little, to the development 
<.>f malaria, by giving ]>rotection tt» the larvae and adults under 
them. 

{xi) Winds have little effect except in carrying the adult 
insects for miles away from their breeding places or other places 
of shelter. 

{xii) ('iiltivalio)t of certain Crops'. — Proximity of rice fields to 
towns and villages is dangerous, as anopheline larvae breed in 
tliesc fields in enormous numbers. 

{xiii) Sluggish Movement of Water. — Sluggish currents 
with u eedy banks afford a favourable haunt for breeding of ano- 
pheline larvae. 

(.VII') Canals, dntns, railivay embankments, ponds, tanks, 
bnyroivs, pits anil other water collections foster anopheline larvae 
and pupae, especially when the surface water stagnates in them. 


(.rt») Long exposure to chills, heat, hardxoork and fatigue bring 
on an attack of malaria in old coses. 


{xvi) Changes from 
out latent malaria. 


malarial to non-malarial locality brings 


{.xvii) Physical condition of. the body. — Latent malaria often 
develops with delivery, and just after major operations. 
Pneumonia , dysentery and infantile diarrhoea make one more sus- 
ceptible to attacks of malaria and the reverse is also true. 


(.rai-ij) Old ruins and dilapidated houses give shelter to adult 
mosquitoes and larvae breed in small collections of water, which 
naturally form there during the rainy season. 

(xi'x) Famine also encourages the epidemic or increased 
incidence by lowering the vitality of a people. 


B. — Actual Causes : — 

Next I take up the actual causes, but I shall recovint a few 
of them just in passing. A detailed study and a thorough 
comprehension of them is possible only with the professional. I 
shall inontion hero only such facts as may be useful to tho layman, 
the infection is carried from man to man through the bite of a 
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mosquito, convening a parasite which is actually responsible for 
the disease. The actual causes thus are : — 


1. The parasite. 

2. The bite of a anopheline mosquito. 

3. Man to whom the infection is transmitted. 


Some knowledge and facts about these will be very useful to 
understand the mechanism of the attack. 


The Malarial Parasite is the disease germ, and is found in 
the blood and spleen of all those people who are ill with 
malaria. It is a protozoan of the species Haemavweba or Blasm- 

odium. 

The Anopheles Mosquito.— It ha.s been proved, beyond doubt, 
that it is the bite of certain species of the Anopheles mosquito, 
that cau.ses malaria, if some of the parasites have been injected 
into the body of a human being. It is not every mosquito that 
can give one the infection. There are many species of mo.squito, 
but generally they are put under two genera . 


la) Culex and (6) Anopheles. -Oi these Culex is not concerned 

with the propagation of malaria. It is only a few ^ 

the anopheline mosquitoes which are responsible for the spread 

of malaria. 

The Mechanism of Infection.— TXua is how it happens The 
Anopheles bites a malaria case, such in the parasiU-s with the 
blood and can, between lO-U days of thi-s occurrence, infect a 
healthy person by injecting these bodie.s into his blood. 


There are four stages through which the insect pa.sscs an.l tliese 
aro given as under : — 

(а) The Ova or Duration of stage from 2—4 days. 

(б) The Larvae or Wriggle J'oifa—Duration from 10-14 
days ; may be two montlis or more in winter. 

(1) They float horizontally on the surface of water. 


^c>^ Thev like clear water to breed in. but may be ^oxmd in 

small stagnant pools, water ther^ u‘'an 

of broken glass bottles, bamboos, but only wnere 

ingress of sunlight. 

face L*£V?te%Tn?!;: 
above the s®* level. 
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(c) The Pupa or Kytvph. — Duration of the stage 2 — 5 days 
except during winter, when it tuny he fairly prolonged. 

((f) The Imago or Adult winged ine^ect : — 

(1) The resting position is quite characteristics as the body 
makes an angle with the surface on wliich it rests. 

(2) The wings are spotted, and have got a special arrange- 
ment of veins of these wings. 

Some characteristic habits of the adult Anopheles. 

(1) It is a night feeder, usually bites about dusk, or in the 
night, but may feed (hiring the day after oviposition — if it out- 
lives the proce.ss — when the insect is usually very hungry. 

(2) It i.s usual witli the insect to hide in woods, under leaves 
of thick bush and small trees or in dark corners of houses about 
the ceilings, along side rafts, and along hangings in the day 
time. 

(3) The insect havS a special liking for dark coloura. 

(4) Majority of Anopheles live on fruit and vegetable juice 
and attacks man or cattle only as opportunity occurs or when 
convenient. 

(6) The male is not a blood sucker ; it is the female Anopheles 
alone which feeds on blood ns well and becorae.s infected and 
infective of malaria. 

(6) A female usually lays 100 -166 ova at a time. 

(7) Very few of the adults survive the process of oviposi- 
tion. 


(8) The female has been noticed to suck the blood of mammals, 
birds and occasionally cold blooded animals, and even other 
insects, 

(9) The insect is very fond of leather odour. 

(10) The average flying distance is about a mile, but it has 
been noticed to fly for miles or over in search of food in the 
Philippine Islands. (Craig), 

(11) The male is not longlived. The female usually lives 

from 10 126 days, but may live months depending on the 

temperature it lives in. It may hibernate throughout winter. 

(12) Knowing that only one in five Anopheles fed, be- 
comes infective under ideal laboratory conditions, and that very 
few outline the proce.s.s of oviposition, and also the fact that only 
a small number of malarial oases are good transmitters of the 
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infection the danger of a broa<lcast outspread of malaria is 
minimised. Moreover the number of infective Anopheles in 
nature is pretty small. 

SPECIES OF MALARIAL PARASITE. 

There are three different species of the Parasite that exist in 
nature : 

(fz) Benign Tertian Parasite or Plasmodium Vivax. 

(6) Quartan Parasite or Plasmodium Malarial. 

(c) Malignant or subterian or Aestivo Autumnal Parasite 
or Plasmodium Falciparum. 

Human Factor. 


As man is a local reservior of infection, it is better to mention 
that ; — 

(») One may be quite a poor carrier of the disease and termed 
a “ Poor Infector,” one may be a “ Good Infector.” 

{it) Sex : — I’lic disease affects both the sexes, but it is ob- 
served that the incidence is comparatively low amongst females. 


(tu) Infants and children are more susceptible to its ravages, 
and suffer badly at this tender age. 

(tv) It is chiotiy a disease of the poor. People of higher 
social position are not spared, although they do not suffer to the 
same extent. 


Mechanism of Attacks of Malaria Fever. 

The incubation period, as determined experimentally varies 
from 0 — 21 days. 

Minimum. 


Benign Tertian Malaria 6 
Quartans „ 1 1 

Malignant Tertian >> '2 


Maximum. 

21 

18 

14 


Average. 

11 

14 

6 


The liberation of each brood of the parasite in the blood 
stream coincides with an attack of fever. 

I. Regular Benign Tertian . — The attack comes on every 
day. in thU fever with two broods, the attack may come on daily. 

■ 2 Regular Quartan . — The attack comes on every third day. 

In Quartan with two broods there may be fever on two succ^ive 

days and others may bo a fever-free day. If there are three 
broods, there may be a paroxysm daily. 
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3 . Maliijiifiiit f>r or Ac.-<livo Aiduinnal Fever or 

Pernicious Jltilario. ---'I'he cli:iracteri>tic features arc : — (i) the 
ii iogularity of t lie course which may vary greatly, and (ti) the 
pcrmiousiiess of the symptoms. The duration of the attack is 
alxmt 34 hours and tlje u.«ual interval between the two attacks, 
from 8 or 10 to 24 hours, varying with the length of the attack. 

4. When several broods exist together, the attaeks may run 
into one another or overlap each other, and produce the Irregular 
or Retnitlevi Fever. 


Clinical Picture. 

I. Prodromal iSloge. — Aft-er a day or two premonitory symp* 
toms of general malaise and lassitxide, produced by a large 
number of parasites circulating in the blood stream, before they 
are numerous enough to bring on an attack, the actual paroxysm 
comes on. 

The usual course is 3 stages : 

(i) cold stage, 

{ii) hot stage, and 

{Hi) sweating stage. 

1. The Cold Stage — (Duration an hour or so). The patient 
shivers violently, his teeth chatter, the skin gets pale, goose skin 
and livitl with papillae raised. He passes urine freely and fre- 
(jucntly. Thert* may be a loss of appetite, severe headache, 
pains in the baetk and limbs, and vomiting in some cases. 
The pulse is usually rapid and feeble. Towards the end the 
temperature may go as high as 102 — 106'*F. 

2. The Hoi Stage . — The average duration is about 10 — 12 
hours. The skin gets hot and dry, and face flushed. The patient 
complains of a burning sensation all over. The feet may still 
feci cold for a short time at the beginning of the stage. There is 
intense headache, parcliing thirst, full and rapid pulse and quick 
breathing. Sometimes delirium may set in. Some people 
in this stage get extraordinarily quiet, wliile others are unusuaUy 
talkative. Vomiting and reaching mav trouble the patient, urine 
gets darker, and is highly coloured. Throbbing of the vessels 
about the temples may be noticed, and the bowels, as a rule 
usually keep costive, in some cases diarrhoea may supervene. 
One may feel the enlargement of the spleen at this stage. The 
tongue is heavily coated, and the taste may get bitter The 
temperature may go to 104 F or even higher. 

3. The Sweating Duration is usually 3*4 hours. 

1 erspiration starts at the root of the hair, and on the face, but it 
becomes general in a sliort time. The pulse gets softer, and the 
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temperature falls gradually to tlic normal. Urini- now gets scanty 
ami highly concentrated, and dcej) coloured. A feeling of 
calmness prevails. 


Other usual or unusual accompanimenls. 

1. The cold stage may be very sligiit, or altogether absent. 

2. A severe attack of Remittent Fever with pernicious 
symptoms may stimulate enteric or typhoid fever. 

3. Marked pallor, du.sky hue of the skin, periodicity and 
weakness of the body are distinctive features of tlie disease. 

4. Herpes may appear on any part of the body, but more 
commonly about the lips and nostrils. 

5. In some cases the pains about the joints are so severe, 
that one may confuse the attack with that of acute rheumatic 
fever. I have seen cases which were mistaken for the latter dis- 
ease. 


0. The parasites, if accumulated in unusually large 
numbers at one place, may upset that system and produce local 
signs and symptoms there, e.g. 


(а) Reaching or bilious vomiting or both these with or with- 
out severe diarrhoea or dysenteric stools may accompany the 
attack of the fever. 

(б) Amblyopia, (Total blindness) or Nictal Opia (night 
blindness.) 

(c) Unconsciousness, delirium, partial paralysis, perises, 
scanty or staccato speech or bulbar paralysis. 

(d) In the joint severe pains as observed above. 

(c) In the skin erythema eczema or Urticaria, 

(/) In the nose, paroxysmal and periodic sneezing or bleeding. 

7. The disease has a great tendency to produce small local 
haemorrhages, as nasal bleeding, bleeding from the stomach, 
bowels and from urinary passages and patoohial haemorrhages 

under the skin. 


8. Enlargement of spleen is a characteristic feature. There 
may be slight enlargement of the liver in rare cases. 

0. Pigmentation of internal organs, tongue and face about 
the cheeks on either side of the nose, is also often noticed. 


Other types of Malaria. 

They are (») The Algid, (») Cholcredic, (iit) ^eroW, (iv) 
Black-watery, (ti) Latent or m^ked malaria characterised by 

rcl&ps66i Bnd (w) Malarial Cachoxia* 
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I'nusiial J'yjiCf'. 

1 liave olj'icrved cases without any rise of temperature, the 
«>nly symptom being excruciating pain in the epigastric region, or 
pc-ricedio region, poricar<liac urticaria, or sneezing or diarrheea, 
sevi-re abdominal colic lasting for a da^- or so, and coming on 
every 7th day or the day shown usually by a multiple of 7 or 13. 

Diagnosis. 

'I'his specific fever is characterised generally by : — 

1. Periodicity: — Symptoms or attack of fever ushering in 
again and again at regular intervals. 

2. Susceptibility or proper response to quinine : — 

Therapeutic Test : — An intermittent or even remittent fever 
re.sisting efficient doses of quinine for 4 — 7 days is not malaria. 

3. Ajiponrancc of the parasites responsible for an attack 
in the red colls of the patient’s blood, and in their absence marked 
increase of mononnolear leucocytes (IG — 20% or above) and 
certain other chango.s in the rod cell. 

4. Enlargement of the spleen. 

5. Pigmentation of tissues, checks or tongue. 

Treatment. 

The control of the disease. 

1. Proventure Measures. 

Malaria may be controlled to a largo extent by : — 

A. Attacking the Anopheles larva by : — 

(*) A proper drainage of the breeding places of mosquitoes. 

(ti) Keclainution of lands which should be made elevated, 

(Hi) Pouring of kerosinc oil or paris green on large surfaces 
of water, pools and shallow streams regularly twice a week. 

(»u) Clearing the edges of streams, ponds, tanks, and large 
collections of water or other breeding places free of rank, vegeta- 
tion and gross, and making them level. 

(v) Filling up burrows pits, shallow pools, small tanks or 
other breeding places. 

(w) Removing rubbish broken bottles, old tins and barrels 
from the vicinity of habitation. 
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7. Clearing tlic surface of the breeding places 
^ipirogyra and other weeds. 



H. Increasing the velocity of a current by making the era- 
client more sloping. " o ^ 

9. Stocking the permanent breeding places like ponds 
tanks, small streams with 6sh known as Oambusia This fish 
multiplies rapidly. lives in any available water, does not attack 
other fish or their spawn . nor does it migrate. 


— Reducing the number of adult Anopheles by : 

1. Clearing the jungle or thick wood in the vicinity of towns 
and villages. 

2. Removing rank vegetation or thick bush in the proxi- 
mity of habitation. 

3. Removal of ruins and bringing down dilapidated houses. 

4. Protecting human beings from the bite of the insect, by 
•screening houses, windows, ventilators, .shutters, and doors and 
the proper use of mo.squito nets over beds. 

Caution . — The meshes of the wire gauze, or gauze for mosquito 
netting .should be at least No. 18, i.e., 18 meshes to each square 
inch. 


5. Preventing the adult insect from biting human beings 
by the provision of stables and cowsheds in the vicinity of habita- 
tion ; as the mosquitoes will perferably bite and feed on cattle 
and horse.s, as they are seen in larger numbers in these places as 
compared with habitable bouses. 

0. Making the houses and rooms innocuous to the shelter 
of these insects by .smoking the houses with chemicals like sulphur 
or herbs like Pyrethrum, Tobacco and Datura stramonium or the 
stables with rubbish, hay or dried grass. 

7. Avoiding exposure of the body at the time of the dusk 
and early hours of the night at least, if not the whole night 
when tho mosquitoes are very hungry, and seek protection in 
houses after their return from collections of water whore they 
go to quench their thirst and lay eggs. 

8. Use of mosquito oil, which keeps off the mosquitoes for 
at least 8 hours after its application to the skin. 

The oil is prepared in the following way ; — 

Mix equal parts of the best kerosene oil (Snowflake) and or- 
dinary mustard oil (Serson ka tel) ; let it stand and decant after . 
24 hours ; add yo\>o part of pure iodine cyrstals previously 
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clis?olv«‘(l in oil r)f ntronelln or lemon gr;»j>s whicli should be ^ i 
part of the whole mixture. It is .•superior to other preparations, 
in being pretty cheap %vith its elTcct lasting for several hours, 
unlike other Volatile oils of the market, whieh evaporate so soon ; 
or other preparations with thick viscid oils like coconut oil as 
their basis. 


C. — Attacking the parasite by issuing prophylactic quinine in 
3—5 gram doses daily in the evening or to children with their 
dinner, to people with enlarged spleen or old infected cases in 
other words, reservoirs of disease in a locality, and to the public 
at large too during the malaria season. 


D. — Treatment of Man by : — 

Instructing healthy persons to 

1. Make use of prophylactic quinine, as explained above, 
to w’ard off an attack. 

2. Make use of mosquito net. 

3. Screen one’s house. 

4. Rub on mosquito oil about dusk. 

5. To smoke one’s house every now and then if possible 
and desirable. 


II. — General Treatment. 

1. Rest in bed, warmth to body and use of blankets, and 
encouragement of hot drinks during the cold stage. 

2. For High Temperature^ cold sponging, cold water, enema 
or cold packing do a lot in giving comfort to the patient, and 
reducing his temperature. 

3. Headache may be relieved by the application of cold 
water or ice to the head, bathing the forehead with iced water 
and vinegar or Eau de Cologne mixed with water. 

4. Restlessness, vomiting, reaching, diarrhoea and other 
pernicious symptoms demand the use of drugs and this call for 
medical aid. 

6. Combating the actual disease ; — The disease itself can be 
overcome by a proper use of Cinchona (in chronic cases specially) 
and its alkaloid quinine, which are true specifics for this fever, 
in small ofiQcieut and repeated doses to keep the system sufficient- 
ly saturated without manifesting its deleterious effects, in the 
form of vomiting, ringing in the ears, urticaria or other cerebral 
symptoms. 
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The only drawback in quinine treatment is that quinine kills 
the rings and mature sexual forms of the parasite only, but it 
does not touch the sexual forms or gametes at all. It cannot 
therefore cure the disease, but can only prevent its attacks. 

A new drug Plasmochin, however, has been produced in Berlin 
and proclaimed to kill sexual form of the parasite and its use in 
conjunctiom with or without quinine, if it does not affect a cure 
alone, is said to be unfailing and quite effective. 

History of Cinchona Bark. 

The alkaloid quinine and its different salts are isolated from 
Cinchona bark. 

The bark was introduced into Europe in 1640 by the Countess 
del Cinchone Vice-Queen of Peru, hence its name in her honour. 
It was known as Countess Powder or Jesuits Powder Canizaris 
Its eflSciency in malaria was known to West Indians. The Corre- 
gidor of Lexa, in Equador hearing of the severe illness of the 
Countess with Tertian malaria at Lime in 1638, advised her 
Physician De Vega to give the bark a trial, which effected a prompt 
cure. On her return to Spain she brought a quantity of the 
bark with her. It was imported into England in 1671 by Sir 
Robert Talbot who kept it a secret and sold it at 100 louis d’or 
per pound. Louis the XIV w'as cured by this quack in 1670, 
and with a concentrated tincture of it. He purchased the secret 
by paying £4,800 and a life annuity of £200. 

In India it was used by Boguc os oarl^ as 1657. During the 
eighteenth century the bark and its properties were known all 
over the world. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OP SERVICE FOR SCHOOL STUDENTS 

IN THE DOMAIN OF HEALTH. 

By Pt. Bishbn Das, B. Sc. 

Movements like Play-for-all, Refreshment-for-all, and Scout- 
ing well organised have produced a remarkable change in the 
physique of students. The Education Department too has made 
a special provision for the physical training of school boys. 

In spite of all this the health of our scholars is far from being 
satisfactory. Bad, dirty teeth, pale faces, and weak chests, are 
very common sights in any school. We rightly complain that 
short sight in boys of school-going ago increases with the ad- 
vance in age. Statistics have been prepared to show that no 
less than 33 per cent, of school children in India are supposed to 
have defective vision. The number of school boys suffering from 
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skill <IiMcaf^cs like ring-worm, scabies, etc., can in no case b© said 
to be negligible. 

Now who is to look after these defective boys and give them 
the proper guidance Y The parents in such cases are mostly un- 
educated and do not attach the slightest importance to these 
defects in their children. Their next guides are their teachers 
but their duties are so manifold that they cannot cope with the 
situation. Others with whom they come in contact are their 
school companions an<l amongst these there are many with 
sympathetic dispositions ready to serve their unfortunate play- 
fellows only if they can do so. It is here in these school boys 
that we can find willing and useful workers who can successfully 
take part in this campaign of health. But they stand in need 
of some training, proper guidance and supervision. 

The scope of this training and nature of guidance and super- 
vision if once determined, effectually solves the problem to a very 
great extent. 

Here an attempt will be made to show what little in this 
direction has been accomplished In a high school in this province. 
It is a matter of pride that this experiment which has met with 
such a significant success was begun at the inspiration of Dr. 
Whitehouae, D. Sc., I.E.S. 

THE EXPERIMENT : 

Formation of Health Club tn the School : — 

Early in the beginning of the year the aims and objects of 
the club and the nature of the work tliat was to be expected of 
its members was explained to the students in a general gatlicring 
of the scliool ami out of a number of boys who were w'illing to 
enrol themselves as its membcr.s, only twenty were selected from 
all the departments of the school. The following points w’ore 
taken into consideration while making selection : — 

1. That each class from the 6th to the 10th, each of the two 
boarding houses and every quarter (Mohalla) of the city be well 
represented. 

2. That the members selected be such as wore previously 
in the habit of being neat and clean. 

The Scheme of Work. 

A health club in order to be worth the name must do some' 
thing substantial for the improvement of the health of students. 
Its object is to make the corporate life of a school more healthy 
to make the chest broader and deeper, the blood richer and purer, 
the appetite keener and sUght troubles les.s frequent. 
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With a view to achieve the results referred to above a com- 
plete scheme of lessons and practical work, as given below, was 
framed : — 


Month. 

No. 

Subject. 

January 

1. 

Personal Measurements. 

February 

2. 

Do. 


3. 

Genera] principles of health. 


4. 

Condition of .spleen, liver, teeth, hair. 


5. 

Medical examination of 9th class. 


fl. 

Sanitation of kitchen, latrine, rooms. 


7. 

Ptactioal Medical Examination, | 8th class. 


8 

Medical Examination of the remaining stu- 
dents of 8th. 

March 

9.1 

1 Imp. points about tlie diseases : — Mumps, 


lO.J 

r ringworm, itch, tonsils. 


11. 

Medical Examination of i 8th class (new) 
after classification. 

April 

12. 

Medical Examination of the 8th class. 


13. 

A few imp. hints regarding First Aid. 


14. 

Do. 


15. 

Do. 


16. 

Do. 

May 

17. 

Do. 

18. 

Do. 


19. 

Do. 


20. 

Do. 

June 

21. 

Medical Examination of | 7th class. 


22. 

Medical Examination of | 7th class. 


23. 

Value of important food.s. 


24. 

Do. 

July 

25. 

Do. 

Sum. Vac. 

26. 

Medical Examination of ^ 6th olas&w 

September 

27. 

Do. 


28. 

Malaria. 


20. 

Do. 

October 

30. 

Disinfection. 


31. 

Do. 


32. 

Medical Examination of ^ 6th class. 


33. 

Do. 


34. 

Examination. 
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November 35. Medical Examination of new students® 

30. Personal measurements. 

December 37. Do. 

38. Excursion. 

Imporlani features of the schetne ; — 

1 Medical Rxarniualiov. —TUo school age is the age of rapid 
growth and development. Weight, stature, chest-measurement, 
vi.sion, and hearing power are important indications of healthy 
growth. Any mark of sudden stoppage of increase of weight, 
height, etc., is a sign that something is interfering with the general 
development of the body. A chest poor in shape and capacity 
shows that the lungs are defective. A boy having short sight 
carrying Hi.s struggle with the small type<l pages of his book 
is a depressing .sight. The ignorance and unobservant nature 
of tliese students accelerate their defects and they are felt all the 
more keenly. Hence it seems absolutely necessary that all the 
sch«u)l students should be mcdicHlly examined at regular stages 
after a certain interval. 

Realizing all this, medical examination of the scholars has 
been given a prominent place in the curriculum of the Health 
(Mub. Each boy on the roll of the school has t-o present himself 
for this examination after an interval of one year. It is con- 
templated to cut this period down to .six months. 

The complete medical examination of a boy include.s the 
measurement of height, chest capacity, weight, vi.sion testing, 
testing hearing power and noting the condition of teeth, tonsils 
and general cleanliness. This examination is conducted by the 
members of the Health Club who have had a training for the 
entire test. 

Details of Medical Examination : — 

1. Weighing : — Increase of weight may be taken as a rough 
measure of the growth of an organism. Some take it ns a cri- 
terion of healtli during the ago of adolescence. The average rate 
of growth is a safe indication of the general health of a boy. 

So provision has been made to take this measurement accu- 
rately. There is one personal weighing machiuo costing Rs. 27 
at the disposal of the Health Club. The machine is quite accurate 
and the members of the Health Club arc thoroughly acquainted 
with its use. 

Height measuretnent : — -This measurement is taken by a very 
simple but efficient device. A measxiring scale showing division 
of feet aiul inches has been fixed on one side of a wooden almirah 
against which a boy can be very easily made to stand. 
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Chest capacity : — Small tapes costing 2 annas each are used 
for measuring the chest capacity before inspiration and after 
inspiration. All due precautions are taken while conducting 
this measurement. 

Visi<yn Testing ; — The welfare of the eye is often neglected by 
school boys. It scarcely receives a passing thought much less 
an examination. Short sight in students increases with age. 

Only a rough test ii= all that is expected from the Health Club 
of the school. More accurate testing in the cases where some de- 
fects have been discovered is left to a doctor. 

This work is being well accomplished with tlie help of two 
eye-charts placed at measured distances. 

Hearing Power : — Standard watch, a science laboratory table, 
a measuring tape and a clean handkerchief are the only things re- 
quired for testing ears. Along with e.xamination of other organs 
ear testing also seems to be advisable ami is not a difficult task. 
All the members of the Health Club know quite well how to 
conduct the examination of hearing power. 

Teeth and Tonsils : — The condition of teeth and tonsils 
which is very often the chief factor of determining a student’s 
defective health is also noted and recorded and this completes 
the medical examination of a boy. 

2. Cleanliness : — The .second important feature of the curri- 
culum is training in cleanliness. The unclean habits of any 
scholars sometimes become a danger to the w’hole school. 

The members of the Health Club are given a thorough train- 
ing in cleanliness. It is em})hasised that their first care must be 
their own example. Their appearance and habits should show 
their repugnance of dirty habits. They are required to make 
every effort possible to create a tone of cleanliness in their respect- 
ive spheres. 

3. First Aid : — Accidents are very common in a school. 
Delay in action on account of ignorance of what to do until the 
doctor comes has sometimes proved fatal. A little knowledge 
of First Aid may often prevent great agony. So an elementary 
knowledge of this subject seems to be essential for the members 
of a Health Club. 

Records maintained by the Health Club : — 

1. The most important record that is prepared by the Health 
Club is one showing the general health of each boy of every class. 
It is divided into the following sub-heads : — Name of the boy, 
weight, height, vision, (R. eye, L. eye), hearing power 
(R. ear, L. ear), tonsils, teeth, general condition of health and 
remarks by the teacher in charge of the Health Club. 
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2. Record showing the names of boys having weak eyesight 
and the extent of the defects. 

3. Record showing the names of underweight students end 
the weight that should bring them to the normal. 

4. Records showing the names of boys having weak chest 
and the nature of their weakness. 

6. Record showing the names of boys having weak ears, 
teQth and tonsils. 

6. A list of students possessing Ist class health. 

Measures adopted to remove these defects : — 

Mere medical examination of students is no remedy and un- 
less it leads to measures calculated to remove the causes of the 
troubles it seems to bo of no real use. Keeping tins in view the 
Health Club is carrying on regular propaganda for removing 
the prominent defects in the students of the school. 

Short-sight. — The students found to be shortsighted are 
advised to j)ers\jade their parents to allow them to get their eyes 
tested bj' an eye specialist and procure the glasses prescribed by 
him. Special arrangements have been made with Dr. Hukam 
Chand Beri, (’ivil Hospital, an eye specialist, to test the eyes of 
students of this school at considerably reduced rates. Very poor 
students get their eyes tested gratis. During this short period 
of 10 months nine students have got spectacles throxigh the 
persuasions of the Health Chib. 

Teeth Cleaning. — On being metlically examined about 60 
per cent, of the students were found to have bad teeth. The 
ordinary datan being found n<»t quite effeetive in removing the 
hard layer of tartar and dirt a very cheap powder was prepared in 
consultation with the local doctor and was found useful on being 
tried on a boy having very bad teeth. Other students are also 
advised to use this powder. 

Weak Chest. — Special breathing exercises have been specified 
after consulting several books on the subject to remove this de- 
fect. The projjer method of inhaling and exlialing is taught to 
pupils. In this connection it may not be irrelevant to stale that 
of our native games Kabbadi is best suited for boys having 
weak chests. 

Weak Physique. — Nothing has been done so fur in removing 
this defect. After a good deal of consideration it has been now 
decided that such defective students should be given a little 
refreshment daily in the recess period. The headmaster of the 
institution, withoxit whose guidance and help all this would have 
been imi)ossible, has very kindly agreed to meet the expenses of 
the very poor students having defective physique from 
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some fund at Ids disposal. Otliers will be required to pay a sum 
of Re. 1 per mensem. It has been noticed that the chief causes 
of poor physiqvie in over 80 j>cr cent, eases are either students 
being underfed or want of exercise if they get projicr nutrition. 

Future of the Club . — The future of the club is bright inavS- 
nuich as the useful propaganda that is being earrierl out will leatl 
to the amelioration of many unfortunate cases ami improve the 
general health of most boys of the school 'J’lie greate.st advant- 
age that is to come out of it will be that the u ork of the club will 
unconsciously develoji in its members love of humanity and make 
them not only useful citizens but philanthropists. It is not a 
vain hope that most members of this club may take to the medi- 
cal profession and i>rove to be workers to reduce the suffering 
human race. 
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